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The prke of yearly subscription to The Theatre b three 
dollars tn advance. We cannot undertake to return numu- 
script that is not suitable, unless we receive sufficient pos- 
tage to do so. Care is always taken not needlessly to destroy 
doable manuscript. 

«% The Editor solicits contributions from the readers of 
The Theatre, and suggests that old play bills, and scraps 
relating to the stage, notes, news and items appertaining to 
the different arts, would be acceptable. It is the desire of 
the Editor to establish a widely-circulated magazine, and to 
further that end every good idea will be acted upon so far as 
poQsiUe. 

»% AU articles appearing in The Theatre are written 
especiallv for it unless credited otherwise. 

«% Advertising rates of The Theatre will be furnished 
on applicadon. Address all letters on this subject to G eorge 
W. Harlam, Manager Advertising Department. 



DRIFT. 

It is now definitely announced that Mrs. 
James Brown Potter will make her first ap- 
pearance as a professional actress at the Hay- 
market Theatre on the evening of March 29. 
She is being assiduously coached by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, and is hard at work on the re- 
hearsals of Wilkie Collins's play of " Man and 
Wife." She will take the part of Anne'SyhveS' 
ter, a governess, which has been made familiar 
to people in this country by the excellent per- 
formances of Mrs. D. P. Bowers. The opposite 
male part is Geoffrey Delamayne, which was 
played in London with great success in 1873 
by Mr. Bancroft. Undoubtedly the revival of 
this piece will stir up a large sale for the book. 



Mr. Dion Boucicault recently said, in 
speaking of Boston, that " the city affords only 
transient lodgings to passine shows. The the- 
atre, which might and should exercise a refin- 
ing influence and afford a source of intellectual 
and pure entertainment, where the minds of 
young and old might be refreshed, has become 
a * variety ' store of all sorts, and frequently of 
a very impure sort. There is a want, a family 
u'ant, for a modest family theatre, not larger 
than Daly's in New York or the Gymnasium 
in Paris or the Pnnce of Wales in London, 
where a stock company of selected comedians 
niay grow into favor under the eyes of the 
community, where families could always attend 



with the full assurance that the entertainment 
would be found unobjectionable in every way, 
and where a fair opening might be afforded to 
American dramatists to show our native prod- 
ucts without excluding the best of foreign prod- 
ucts, making no pretence to purism." It would 
seem as if this would suggest a good opportu- 
nity to an intellectual theatre manager. Boston 
is considered an excellent theatrical centre, and 
the residents are more steady patrons of the 
theatre than the people of New York. It is 
the floating population here which fills the play- 
houses. 

♦** 
Mr. Boucicault's play, " The Jilt." was 
produced at the Brooklyn Park Theatre last 
Monday. Miss Thorndike was too ill to appear 
in the part of Kitty Woodstock, and Miss 
Georgia Cayvan assumed it at a few hours* no- 
tice, playing it with much success, and display- 
ing rather a remarkable feat in memorizing. 

♦♦* 
It is disclosed that the novel from which Mr. 
Wertheimer took the play of " Walda Lamar" 
is " Monsieur de St. Bertrand," by Ernest Fey- 
deau, a French romancist. 



I WAS sorry to hear of the death of young 
Lytton Sothem. It seems but yesterday that 
I saw him in full youth and vigor, with the 
ambition to follow in his father's footsteps. It 
was at a little dinner given in the old Bloomer 
Hotel, a once famous hostelry in Buffalo.* The 
great Dundreary sat at one end of the table, 
merry with anecdote and brilliant in his con- 
versation. Lytton Sothern sat at the opposite 
end, and at his left the comedian, Vining 
Bowers. There was also at the table Joseph 
Warren, the then well-known proprietor of the 
Buffalo Courier » They are all dead. 

*** 
The most thoughtful pulpit utterance which 
has been made regarding Henry Ward Beecher 
was delivered in Buffalo, March 13th, by the 
Rev. S. R. Fuller, the rector of St. John's 
Episcopal Church, of that city. The Theatre 
has had occasion once before to speak of Mr. 
Fuller, and after reading his discourse as pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Express, I am inclined to 
think that he is about as far ahead of the 
people in his intellectuality as he insists Henry 
Ward Beecher was — thirty-three years. 
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I HAVE received the following letter from 
Chicago : 

Dear TROPHONtus :— You call timely attention in The 
Thbatrk of March 7 to kissing as at present indulged in 
on the stage. Never having seen Mr. Nat. Goodwin and 
Miss GrubD in the *' Skating Rink*' I am not familiar with 
the extent of their particular offense. But if it is even half 
as vulgar as the manoeuvres of some of the '* Madison 
Square Emotional Clinging Lovers *' it is certainly tiiue to 
cry halt. Nor are the male participants in this lecherous 
osculation the most o£Fensive. Some of the latter-day emo- 
tional ingenues cling with body, arms and lips to their stage 
lovers with a tenacity that is positively an insult to decency — 
that it made ** Yours Truly blush clear down beneath his 
shirt-collar for every " ingenue " under twenty-five in the 
entire auditotium. Such vulgarity may do for the boudoir 
of the demi-monde, but every stage manager with the 
merest approach to a sense of propriety should forbid it on 
iis stage. There was a time when a well-executed J^eigned 
kiss between stage lovers in the most affectionate situation 
would satisfy the most exacting audience. But that was 
before the days of real "realism/* 

While upon the subjecf of ** stage offenses," permit me to 
allude, as delicately as I can, to another almost revolting form 
of indecency in stage costumes in the " Adonis*' burlesques 
of to-day. If a thing in the form of a man had dared to 
apisear ten years ago before an audience in the costume in 
which Adonis appears in one scene without the drapery of 
some sort of militair sash the police would have taken the 
** model artist " in hand. But I suppose your contributor, 
Raphael Benoni, would call these strictures of mine " falling 
back on the hackneyed excuse of neglected genius— degen- 
erate a^e or depraved public taste." He possibly considers 
** Adonis" a play which " succeeds notwithstanding a con- 
census of opinion, among the knowing ones, without right or 
title," whatever this " Raphaelite ' outburst may mean. 
Ah, well ! Benoni says that to insist that the stage proper 
may be made an educator of the people makes him laugn — 
** because it is rot." Selah, says yours, 

Otto Peitter. 



The Tribune* s London correspondent writes 
that " Messrs. Macmillan are now to be added 
to the shon list of publishers who have fol- 
lowed Messrs. Longmans' lead in promising to 
exhibit vouchers with authors' accounts. They, 
like Mr. Murray, protest that they have ever 
been willing, when asked, to fulfil this obliga- 
tion, which they say the law exacts. It may 
be doubted whether the law exacts it, except 
indirectly. The author's remedy hitherto has 
been an application to the Court of Chancery, 
which would order an inspection of the disputed 
accounts ; but few authors cared to push mat- 
ters so far. What English publishers resent 
and resist, is being called on to do business 
with authors on business principles." 

* ♦ 
It seems to me that popular authors might 
find it to great advantage to enter into a part- 
nership for the publishing of their own books. 
It is not so expensive a task as one might im- 
agine. A pamphlet volume of say 224 pages, 
selling for fifty cents, could be published and 
thoroughly circulated at an expense not ex- 
ceeding S500 for the first edition of 3,000 
copies, including the electrotype plates. The 
second edition is only the expense of paper 
and printing, the plates saving the necessity of 
further composition. The various ramifica- 
tions of the different news companies are now 



so extensive that the author can circulate as 
well as the publisher. The extra expenses of 
advertising, etc., is of course to be regulated. 

♦♦♦ 

Mr. a. C. Gunter, the playwright, author 
of " Prince Karl," and a dozen other success- 
ful pieces, has written a novel which will 
be shortly launched on the critical world. 
Those in his confidence who have read the 
manuscript declare it will have a big sale. Its 
title is " Mr. Barnes of New York," and it is 
said the character will be recognized as that of 
a leading New York club man on his travels. 



It is announced that two Boston journalists, 
W. H. Hills and R. Luce, will publish a 
monthly magazine, to be entitled "The Writer." 
and state that it will aim to be helpful, inter- 
esting and instructive to all literary workers ; 
to give plain and practical hints, helps and 
suggestions about preparing and editing man- 
uscript ; to collect and publish the experiences, 
experiments and observations of literary people 
for the benefit of all writers ; and to note im- 
proved methods and labor-saving devices for 
literary workers. 

A London paper says that the English 
people are the greatest whistlers in the world, 
and it has no doubt that the orbicular and 
buccinafory muscles would be found to be of 
superior strength when compared with those 
of other nations. The notes that a whistler 
can compass are about as many as there are 
in the human voice, *' and," this writer says 
further, " I notice that all whistlers, whether 
men or women, are of the treble kind; for, 
although some may be able to whistle a little 
lower than others so as to answer to the alto, 
yet none go so low as to correspond with the 
tenor or bass. As for the quality of the 
whistling, there is little doubt that a fine 
whistler is born and not made ; for the natural 
gifts of a good ear. a sound pair of lungs, a 
favorable formation of the cavity of the mouth 
and a flexibility and agility in the muscles that 
control the necessary motions are so far re- 
quisite that no art can supply the want of 
them." There is a Mrs. Shaw here in New 
York that has made a distinguished success this 
season by whistling at private and public enter- 
tainments. But the most remarkable whistler I 
ever listened to was a lady prominent in Buffalo 
society years ago, but now dead. She would 
occasionally whistle before an informal gather- 
ing, and her bird-like trills and flute-like 
quality always created a surprise that the 
human mouth was capable of such exquisite 
music. 
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About fifty years ago VercH wrote a comic 
opera ** Un Giorno di Regno," whkh has also 
been performed at some Italian theatres under 
the title of "11 finto Stanislao," but without 
much success. He now proposes to revise 
this wor*k, which has never had a fair chance. 
While he was originally engaged upon it he 
had been ill of throat complaint, and the rent 
of his lodgings was in arrear. His wife pawned 
some things to provide the necessaries of life. 
Shortly afterward, one after the other, within a 
few days, the faithful wife and her two small 
children were torn from the composer's arms 
by death. Verdi says, " I was alone ! alone ! 
In the space of about two months three loved 
ones had disappeared forever. I had no longer 
a family. And in the midst of this terrible 
anguish, to avoid breaking the engagement I 
had contracted, I was compelled to write and 
finish a comic opera !" 
* 

On the evening of March 21 Mrs. Charles 
Dcnnison (formerly Mathilde Madison of the 
Madison Square Theatre) will ^ve her mono- 
logue entertainment at the residence of Mrs. 
William Amory, 102 East Thirty-ninth Street. 
♦♦♦ 

A PUBLIC examination of the students of the 
New York School of Acting was given at the 
Lyceum Theatre last Wednesday afternoon, 
and was a very satisfactory display of the 
progress which a regular school of pupils can 
make in study for the stage. Mr. Sargent 
directed the exercises in ** action and diction," 
and Mr. PJelasco in " stage business." Madame 
Malvini as the "dancing " mistress, and M. de 
Chadenedes as the master in " fencing," in- 
dicated that their teaching had been exceed- 
ingly energetic. On next Wednesday after- 
noon the students will play Moli^re's " Les 
Precieuses Ridicules," as adapted by Mrs. 
Charles R. Doremus ; also " The Cape Mail " 
and scenes from " Leah, the Forsaken," and 
"Adrienne Lecouvreur." 

Mr. George Fawcett Rowe, whose in- 
tellect I admire, and who, I believe, is the best 
living exponent of the Dickens' style of character 
acting, gave a monologue entertainment at the 
Madison Square Theatre, Wednesday after- 
noon, entitled, " A Picnic Among the Croco- 
diles." The title was, perhaps, given it because 
he did not show us any crocodiles. He ex- 
hibited about a dozen remarkably well painted 
pictures of Egyptian scenery, the one giving a 
view of the pyramid Cheops being of especial 
interest and really giving a realistic conception. 
Mr. Rowe accompanied these pictures by a 
gracefully delivered " talk " — so easy like in 
fact that it seemed exactly what he intended it 



to appear, no doubt— impromptu. But Mr. 
Rowe might have created much more out of 
it all, by making it of value in its information 
rather than entering into a Mark Twain style 
of travel. The Nile might have afforded a 
series of beautiful views given in rapid suc- 
cession, and the introduction of the crocodile 
himself would not have been a bad idea. Mr. 
Rowe has traveled so extensively and compre- 
hends things so well that he ought to make a 
monologue of his own adventures in a way 
that would loroQ a most delightful hour. How- 
ever, the present affair needs more considera- 
tion than I may appear to give it here. 
Nowadays, when there is so much that is 
trashy and frivolous on the stage, the sort of 
entertainment suggested by Mr. Rowe deserves 
hearty recognition. 

*** 
The play of " Clancarty," by Tom Taylor, 
was first suggested by Lord Macaulay, in his 
" History of England," who said that the stor>' 
of Jacobite Earl Chancarty, was a good one for 
a dramatist. 

Mr. Labouchere says, that a play raved 
about by actors, seldom succeeds with the 
public. 

*♦♦ 
It is announced that in the Paris, Eden The- 
atre, a performance of Wagner's " Lohengrin '" 
is being prepared, preceded by Gilbert and Sul- 
livan's " Mikado," to be given by the same 
troupe who carried it victoriously through 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Vienna. W^ell, I never ! 

**♦ 
The London Era says that Mr. Edward 
Scovel, the American tenor, has been repeating 
his Liverpool success at Birmingham, and in 
" Nordisa," " Lohengrin," and " Faust " has 
been commanding general admiration. 

*% 
A Miss Leslie Chester, who was here 
with the Yokes Company last season, attracted 
much attention by her beauty. Her real name 
was Miss Edith Gellibrand, and she has re- 
cently married, in England, a Mr. Hallowell 
Carew. She adopted the theatrical profession 
against the wishes of her family, which occupy 
a prominent position, one of her grandfathers 
having been Judge Advocate and the other 
Sheriff. 

*** 
California lays claim as the first home of 
Lotta Crabtree, Annie Pixley, Mag^e Moore, 
Agnes Booth. Helen Dauvray, Ellie Wilton, 
Emilie Melville, Emma Nevada, Lily Post, 
Emma Carson, Ada and Rillie Deaves, Marie 
Burroughs, and Ellen Cummins. 

Trophonious. 
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ART CHAT. 

THE STEWART COLLECTION. 
IV. 

We have two Fortunys to consider, "The Ser- 
pent Charmer," one of his most celebrated 
canvases, and an unfinished study of " The 
Beach at Portier," the last work painted by 
him. 

According to a paragraph in a late number 
of Harper* s Weekly, Mr. Winslow Homer es- 
timates " The Serpent Charmer " as the chef 
d'oeuvre of the Stewart collection. The opin- 
ion of such a painter as Mr. Homer is of no 
small weight. But if this judgment is to be ac- 
cepted, is it not with the quahfication that such 
is the case from the painter's stand-point only } 
Aside from its wonderful technical qualities, 
what particular pictorial attributes which can 
interest the public has this picture.^ Is its 
story, or its chronical interesting, amusing, 
dramatic, historic, or edifying? Hardly. It 
does not seem to put forth claims in that direc- 
tion. Has it beauty, does it recall nature, is it 
picturesque? To a small degree that latter 
property might very properly be ascribed to it. 
If it mirrors nature, it does so through artistic 
interpretation. The truth is. Fortuny was a 
painter's painter. In his fine appreciation of 
values, the balancing and arranging of the com- 
position, the introduction therein of harmonious 
colors, and in a hundred other virtues most 
dear to an experienced artist, Fortuny was a 
master. He had not (at least in his smaller 
and really most successful works) any dramatic 
instinct as has G6r6me. He had no wit, little 
humor, no imagination, but the eye of a gen- 
ius ; not the ability to think, but to see and to 
transpose his vision to canvas. 

Another painter who appeals to the artists 
rather than the public for sympathy (although 
his admirers arc fewer and his detractors many) 
is Munkacsy, now famous. His faults are 
sometimes glaring. His shortcomings always 
apparent. He sometimes substitutes tricks for 
art. But he, too, has an eye. He sees, perhaps, 
more broadly, with more grasping power, 
power to take in an ensemble, than any other 
living artist in the world. His " A Visit to the 
Baby." is one of his minor works, but it is a 
marvel of the best phase of modern realism in 
the painter's art. 

Benjamin Constant is a rich colorist of 
the modem French school. His paintings are 
extremely decorative, and seem to claim little 
more. His tints are often, in the pure meaning 
of the word, splendid. His brush work is 
•charmingly free. '• Evening on the Terrace " 



is a scene which might be considered generally 
oriental, the catalogue says Moroca, I believe, 
and is a fair example of the painter s style. 

*** 

And now to satisfy ourselves with simply 
naming the two principal landscapes, other 
than the Bonheur. — " The End of the Month 
of May," — " Daubigny ; " Landscape and Cat- 
tle," Troyon ; for the collection is remarkably 
weak in its landscapes, and then I think we 
have disposed of all the best and most notable 
works in the galleries. It would be quite un- 
profitable reading to review such works as 
those of Toulmouche, Boldini, Girard, Bou- 
guiet, Alfred Stevens, Madrazo, Jimenez y Ar- 
anda, Leloir, Moreau, Willems, Merle, Meyer 
von Bremen, and a host of such painters of the 
Spanish, Dusseldorf or Parisian *' parlor genre" 
(appellation my own coining) school. 

I will speaic generally of the collection in 
our next number, and of the result of the sale 
in the succeeding one — that event takes place 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings 
of this week. 

NOTES. 

On Thursday and Friday evenings of last 
week, the collection of paintings belonging to 
ex-Gov. Spraguc, of Rhode Island, was sold at 
Moore's Gallery. The catalogue makes special 
mention that the pictures were principally 
selected by Mr. Thomas Robinson, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., " many if not all having had, 
before purchase, Mr. Robinson's favorable 
judgnicnt. In other words, the best-known- 
American professional picture critic, has given 
them his approval, and vouches for the cata- 
logue description of all of them. W. Sprague." 
We are glad to know that Mr. Robinson is 
" the best-known American professional picture 
critic." We had always supposed him to be a 
picture vender, pure and simple, who gath- 
ered up the odds and ends from artists* studios, 
paying a mere song for the same, and selling 
them at a goodly profit, upon the strength of 
the name attached to them, not upon their 
merits. 

Also, on Thursday evening, at Ortgie's Gal- 
lery, were sold the studies and finished pic- 
tures left by the late Wm. Bliss Baker. 

There are now on exhibition at Richard's 
Gallery, a number of interesting landscapes by 
Charles H. Davis. Mr. Davis' talent runs in a 
narrow groove, but that which he attempts he 
does charmingly. His "Evening" (Salon, 
1 886.) is a poetic conception, though somewhat 
lacking in depth. '* The Moonrise," (No. 39.) 
and '* The Brook," (27,) are painted very 
straightforwardly. Mr. Davis is a pupil of 
Boulanger and Lefebvre. 

Ernest Knaufft. 
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VERDI AND HIS NEW OPERA. 

Several elaborate illustrations are ^ven of 
Verdi's new opera of " Otello " in this issue of 
The Theatre. This remarkable composer 
is now attracting the attention of the civilized 
world, and his latest achievement must, there- 
fore, be duly recorded here. 

Verdi was born October lo, 1813, at Lc 
Roncole, a poor little village about a league 
from Busseto. a small town of three or four 
thousand inhabitants, situated at the foot of 
the Apennines. The date was originally given 
by M. Pougin and other writers as October ^, 
18 1 3, but this mistake has been corrected in 
the latest edition of Pougin's biography. 
Verdi's name given in French birth certificate 
was Joseph-Fortunin-Fran^ois, but Verdi has 
preferred to be known only by the Italian 
equivalent of Joseph — Giuseppe. His parents 
were poor but industrious, and kept what may 
be called a " general " shop, in which they sold 
grocery and liquors, etc. To the village came 
occasionally a wandering fiddler named Bagas- 
set. to whose performance the little Giuseppe 
used to listen with delight. It is said that 
Bagasset recommended Giuseppe's parents to 
let the child study music. At all events, when 
but seven years old he was a choir boy at the 
little church of Le Roncole, and there, for the 
first time, heard the sounds of an organ. He 
was so impressed, and so earnestly implored 
bis father to let him study music, that an old 
spinet was purchased, and on this wretched 
instrument (which is still preserved in his resi- 
dence, the Villa St. Agata) he worked so 
ardently at his musical studies that at the age 
of ten he became organist of the church at Le 
Rancole, and during the succeeding seven 
years went on foot from Busseto, where he 
found a kind friend in Signor Barezzi. whose 
daughter he eventually married, to Le Ron- 
cole, every Sunday, to play the organ, his 
salary being forty francs per annum ! During 
the week he worked in the warehouse of 
Barezzi, who was an ardent lover of music, and 
a performer in the orchestra of the Busseto 
Philharmonic Society. Verdi, who never re- 
laxed in his pursuit of musical knowledge, 
here attracted the attention of Provesi, organ- 
ist of the cathedral, who volunteered to give 
him lessons, and Barezzi allowed him to 
practice on an excellent grand pianoforte. 
Provesi was an accomplished musician, writer 
of operas and other important works ; and 
under his able teaching Verdi made such prog- 
ress that at the end of three years Provesi 
declared that his pupil knew more than him- 
self, and surrendered to him his place as con- 
ductor of the local Philharmonic Society. For 
this society Verdi wrote a number of orchestral 
works, the MSS. of which are still preserved in 



the archives of the society. In 1833, his kind 
friend Barezzi obtained for him one of the 
bursaries at the disposal of the Monte di Pieti, 
and also furnished him with the means of 
existence at Milan, whither Verdi journeyed, 
hoping to obtain admission as a student at the 
Milan Conservatorio di Musica. He was, 
however, rejected by the principal, Signor 
Basili, and continued his studies under the 
tuition of Signor Lavigna, while residing with 
Professor .Seletti, in whose house (No. 19 Via 
Santa Maria) he was hospitably sheltered, and 
in which the apartment of Vercli is reverentially 
preserved with its furniture undisturbed. In 
1835 he married Margarita Barezzi, and re- 
sided at Busseto (where he had succeeded his 
deceased friend Provesi as organist of the 
cathedral) until 1838, when he returned with 
his wife and two children to Milan. Here, in 
1839, at La Scala, his first opera, " Oberto di 
San Bonifacio "— libretto bv Temistocle Solera 
— was produced with sucfi success that the 
manager of La Scala, Signor Morelli, con- 
tracted with him for three operas, to be pro- 
duced at intervals of eight months. " Oberto " 
is not considered a masterpiece, although it 
contains one number, the prayer "Dio Cle- 
mente," which is worthy of preservation. Verdi's 
second opera was " Un Giorno di Regno." 
While occupied on the work he was over- 
powered by a terrible calamity, the death of 
his wife and children, and if under these cir- 
cumstances the opera proved a failure it could 
not be thought surprising. He has never since 
then written a comic opera. On the 9th March, 
1842, his first great succeess. •' Nabucco," was 
produced at La Scala, and formed the turning 
point of his career. It was followed by 
"I Lombardi" (Feb. 11, 1843), " Ernani ' 
(March 9, 1844). "I Due Foscari" (Nov. 3. 
1844), and "Giovanni d' Arco" (Feb. 15. 
1845), and during the succeeding five years he 
produced " Alzira," '* Atlila," " Macbeth," *' I 
Masnadieri," " II Corsarao," " La Battaglia di 
Legnano," '* Luisa Miller," and *' Stinelio." 
On the nth March, 1851, appeared his first 
really great success, •' Rigoletto," which by 
many competent judges is considered his 
masterpiece. This was followed in quick suc- 
cession by his still more popular operas •' II 
Trovatore" (Jan. 19, 1853) and " LaTraviata" 
(March 6. 1853), and since then he has given 
us"Les V^pres Siciliennes" (June 13, 1855), 
" Simone Boccanegra" March 12, 1857), 
" Un Ballo in Maschera " (Feb. 17. 1859), " La 
Forza del Destino" (Nov. 10, 1862). "Don 
Carlos" (March 11, 1867), "Aida"(Dec. 24, 
1871). and "Otello" (La Scala, Milan, Feb. 5, 
1887). 

Signor Boito has adhered as closely as pos- 
sible to the story and text of Shakespeare's 
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** Othello," and his work has met with much 
approbation. Of the illustrations given here 
are two of the principal stage scenes, and 
portraits of Verdi and Boito in Verdi's apart- 
ment where the great composer is playing the 
piano score for his librettist ; also a portrait of 
Signor Tamagno. who sings the part of Othello, 
and Mme. Pantaleoni, who sings Deademona, 

KYRLE BELLEW AT HOME. 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew was standing with his 
hands at his back in front of the fire-place as I 
entered his spacious bachelor apartment, on 
Lafayette Place, a few mornings ago. 

The face, familiar to the hundreds who visit 
Wallack's, was lit up by a faint smile, the 
iron-gray curls were carefully brushed, a cigar- 
ette of exotic aroma was held between the reg- 
ular teeth. 

Mr. Bellew is one of the few actors I have 
met, who looks well when off the stage, and in 
the daylight of every-day life. 

His slender figure, on the morning in ques- 
tion, was draped with a kind of black and 
white striped flannel tennis jacket, and with 
waistcoat and trousers of dark cloth of foreign 
fabric. 

A large white cat was perched on his shoul- 
der. 

The host waved the intruder upon his pri- 
vacy to a chair, which, like almost all the fur- 
niture in the room, was of yellow satin. 

We soon fell to talking of the actor's past. 

Kyrle Bellew, the son of the well-known 
reader and actor, James W. Bellew, first exer- 
cised his infant lungs in a town called Prescott, 
in Lancastershire, the birthplace also of John 
Philip Kemble. 

His youth, prior to his going on the stage, 
was eventful. He was by turns a sailor, a 
minor, a ranchman, and knocked about here, 
there and everywhere. 

" This," said Mr. Bellew, stepping toward 
the mantel and lifting up a small decoration, 
•' this was presented to me by the Russian 
government for saving the life of one of its 
subjects." 

I looked toward the mantel, but hardly no- 
ticed the trinket to which the speaker referred. 
My eye was taken with the large portrait of a 
handsome English woman that stood in the 
midst of numerous other photographs. 

It was a fine aristocratic face, worthy of the 
pencil of a Reynolds or a Gainsborough.* 

" This," continued Mr. Bellew, ** is my cer- 
tificate of membership of the * Primrose League.' 
On the wall yonder, you see two portraits of 
myself by Thrupp. The one represents me as 
Fabian dei Franc hi, vci the 'Corsican Brothers,' 

♦ Heavens I Of whom is this portrait ?—£<///tfr. 



the other as Louis dei Franc hi. That painting 
m oils ? That is a portraiture of your humble 
servant as Romeo, done some years ago by 
Paterson. ' 

I looked about me. A breakfast table, with 
silver set, stood in one comer of the room ; a 
large writing-table stood in the centre; a round 
table, covered with books, was placed near the 
window; a piano occupied a place to the 
right. 

The bright yellow furniture on all sides gave 
the apartment the air of a lady's boudoir. 

1 can understand Mr. Kyrle Bellew 's pop- 
ularity with the fair sex at Wallack's. I ex- 
plain it in the same way as 1 account for the 
favor which Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, the first 
violin under Seidl, enjoyed among the ladies 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Both Bel- 
lew and Hasselbrink have, besides their innate 
talent, the refinement of manner, the certain 
sympathetic savoir /aire that betokens born 
gentlemen. 

We find many interesting curios and sou- 
venirs scattered about the player's room. Here 
is a handsome red morocco-bound volume of 
Shakespeare, presented to Bellew by his col- 
leagues. Here, on the piano, is a photograph 
taken by himself, of his romantic place on the 
Thames. There, is a photograph of his yacht 
" Pera." There, is the order of St. George 
worn by Macready in " Henry V.," and pre- 
sented to Bellew's father on the last night of 
his appearance. 

I am permitted to handle the real Damascus 
blade that Bellew drew when playing in the 
" Corsican Brothers." I dally with the dagger 
which he draws in " Ruy Bias," and which was 
once the property of Edmund Kean. I turn 
the pages of the prompt-book of ** Hamlet," 
with the autograph annotations of Charles 
Fechter. 

A rap at the door. 

Another. 

A visitor. 

I take my leave of Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 

Lewis Rosenthal, 

"Mr. Flockton is not the only English 
actor playing in 'Jim, the Penman.* at the 
Madison Square Theatre. Frederick Robin- 
son, of Phelps' Company for so many years, 
plays Ralston ; H. M. Pitt, who, though born 
in Albany, N. Y., has passed his career in 
England, is the Louis Perceval ; William 
Davidge, formerly at Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, with James Anderson, is the Dr, Petty- 
wise. Mrs. Booth (Australian) plays Mrs. 
Ralston; Mrs. Phillips, Lady Dunston. Mr. 
Holliday, from the English provinces, is the 
Netherby, and Herbert Millward does one of 
the smaller parts." — London Dramatic News. 
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"MY FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE 
STAGE." 
When I was two years old, the " Chicago 
Progressive Lyceum" was the " Sunday-school" 
I attended, with my brothers. The exercises 
were somewhat different from other Sabbath 
schools. Children were invited to recite, calis- 
thenics were performed, marching by the school 
was a regular incident, and lessons in Proverbs 
and a great many other things were done to 
amuse and benefit the little folks. 

Out of wonderment at seeing others recite, 
naturally grew the wish to "speak a piece" 
myself ; so after several visits, one Sunday, 
when the committee of one came to our class 
in making the round for names of pupils and 
their recitations, I said : 

" I want to speak a piece, may I ?" 

" Why, what can you speak, child .^ " 

'* Oh, dest a piece." 

So later on, when among the others, I heard 
" A recitation by little Loie Fuller " announced, 
I slid down off my chair and trotted to the 
rostrum, mounted it on hands and knees, 
bowed, as I had seen the others do, and began 
what some neighbor children had taught me to 
recite : 

•• Mary had a little lamb." 

Then came the tug of war. I couldn't get 
down the stairs. Before anybody could reach 
me, however, I came to a conclusion, and, seat- 
ing myself on the top stair, slid down nice as 
you please in the cvery-day fashion of boys 
and girls. Of course, being oblivious of the 
fact that my little skirts did not move as quickly 
as I did, (naturally my little red flannel panties 
and yellow skirt caused great laughter,) I was 
much offended at the fun I thought they were 
making of me. I looked disdainfully at the 
entire audience, shook my fist at them, and 
majestically walked to my seat, declaring 
openly : 

" Stop I I speaked my piece." 

Tot as I was, I was mdignant, I suppose, at 
their small appreciation. 

During the week, about Wednesday, the 
president of the Lyceum called at the house, 
and complimented mother on my nice recita- 
tion. She looked at him aghast, and said, she 
didn't understand. I was in the room, and 
jumping up, said : 

'* Oh yes, ma, I speaked." 

Then it all came out. The boys and I had 
forgotten to mention it. 

The next Sunday mother happened to go, 
and sat with the spectators at the end of the 
hall. Imagine her surprise on hearing an- 
nounced, 

•"My Little Prayer,* by little Loie Fuller." 

And when, a moment after, she saw me 
crawling up the stairs, she nearly fainted ; and 



when, a moment later, she saw me kneel down^ 
put up my little hands, close my eyes, and re- 
peat the prayer she had taught me (the only 
thmg I knew besides '* Mary had a little 
Lamb'), and finish, and, bowing profoundly, 
slide down the siajrs, displaying tne same col- 
ored flannel aforesaid, she was so ashamed that 
she could have been knocked down with a 
feather, and given me a good rap in the bar- 
gain. Luckily, she could not reach me. 

Well, from that dates the most checkered 
career girl ever had— enough to fill a dozen 
volumes. My scrap-book, kept since I was six: 
years of age, is a curiosity indeed. And so the 
story goes, of an every-day struggling girl, 
whose only hope is to do her duty to herself 
and others the very best she can. 

Loie Fuller. 



THE WEEK. 

NERO. 

Noro Claudius, Imperator William Candidu» 

Julius Vindex, Prince of Aquitania William Ludwij^ 

Tifi^ellinus, Prefect of the Pretorians Alonzo Stoddard 

Balbillus, an Astrologer Myron Whitney 

Saccus.aPoet William Fessenden 

ri^n^u^of ''""'^^ ^(t:^1\ WiUiam Hamilton 

'^^'^f^^xt^^^' Agrippinas^ WUUam H. Lee 

Poppaea Sabina. Otho*s wife, afterwards I o.^i,. i>:.^^^ 

married to Nero. f - Bertha Picrsoa 

Epicharis. a Freed woman Cornelia Van Zanten 

Chrysa^ her Daughter Emma Juch 

Agnppina, Widow of the FmperorJ Tr«;i„ Cf..i;„» 

baudiu8,and mother of ficro, f EmilySterhng 

Lupus, a Roman Gamin Pauline L*Allemand 

The production of Anton Rubinstein's grand 
opera of " Nero," at the Metropolitan, by the 
National Opera Company, on last Monday 
night, and again on Wednesday night, may be 
set down as the greatest triumph of its Kind 
which has occurred in this country. This is 
especially gratifying, because it is the perform- 
ance of the highest opera in our native tongue. 
Our Mother England has not yet arrived at 
this privilege. We have certainly never seen 
Italian opera given here with such grandeur 
and completeness, and the German opera, 
while approaching very near to it in its every 
performance, did nothing which equaled this 
representation of " Nero. Certainly the chor- 
uses of the National Company are by far the 
best drilled and best voiced of any ever seen 
here, and as far as the principals are concerned^ 
the entire cast is remarkable for fine and noble 
voices. It is a question now whether the com- 
bination of resources does not place the Na- 
tional Company at the head of any in the 
world ! It will, at least, not be denied that 
even as a singing company, it will rank with 
any. A Patti. or a Gerster, or a Nillsson, da 
not make an opera troupe. The gorgeousness 
of the mise-en-sc^nes, the grand ^chorus, and 
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the superb performance of the principals, sup- 
ported by Mr. Thomas's magnificent orchestra, 
and the whole under the immediate direction 
of William Hock, who placed the original pro- 
duction of " Nero *' on the stage in Hamburg, 
under the composer, renders this performance 
a success of a higher order than anything be- 
fore exhibited to an American public. 

As for the score of " Nero," it is full of much 
lovely music, churchly and dreamy. The chor- 
uses and processional music are grand in the 
extreme, and the ballet music is laden with 
beauty and exquisite phrasing. There are a 
number of entrancing duets— and one lullaby, 
which is as sweet as the dreams of childhood. 

As for the acting, it is the best I have seen 
on the opera stage. As a general thing, opera 
smgers are pretty bad actors, but in this in- 
stance it was a positive success in tragedy act- 
ing. The large and handsome proportions of 
the male singers, and their vigorous voices, 
seemed to make half a dozen John McCul- 
loughs on the stage at once. The wHole per- 
formance is, in fact, heroic. The women, be- 
sides having admirable voices, are of most at- 
tractive presence. 

For nearly four hours the stage presents a 
series of superb tableaux and moving pictures. 
The juxtaposition in costume and color, the 
impressive scenery, and the almost heavenly 
music transports one to such romance and 
thought that your finsil exit into the street lets 
you down in a way that is exceedingly com- 
monplace. To-day's life then suggests a dis- 
appointment with one's existence. 

In fact, our knowledge of ancient Rome en- 
ables us to produce it better than Rome itself ! 

Fileur, 



*' AIDA. 

The King William H. Hamilton 

Amneris Cornelia Van Zanten 

Aida Bertha Pierson 

Kadames William Candidas 

Jiamfis Myron W. Whitney 

Araonasro William Ludwig 

Pnestess Clara Mears 

A Messenger James Dubois 

The production bv the National Opera Com- 
pany of Verdi's " Arcla " was an artistic triumph 
indeed. 

Mr. Candidus as the hero Radames was in 
the best of voice, and proved a very acceptable 
tenor, though his acting was almost inane, and 
feeble to the last degree. Miss Pierson's voice 
has great resources, but she evidently found 
the part of Aida a strain upon her, as she did 
not, toward the last acts, fulfill the promise of 
the first, when she became more dramatic and 
less musical. Her performance was, on the 
whole, however, full of color. Miss Van Zan- 
ten, who commenced by forcing her voice un- 



necessarily (which, as we understand this was 
her first appearance before a New York audi- 
ence, can easily be overlooked), soon asserted 
herself, and won approbation by the clearness 
of her notes. These two singers received en- 
thusiastic applause for their duo in the second 
act. 

Mr. Ludwig was strong both vocally and 
dramatically as the King of Ethiopia, He. 
of the men, at least, may be said to have pre- 
sented the most finished and vivid impersona- 
tion of a character. The High Priest^ Ranifis, 
of Mr. Whitney and The King of Mr. Hamil- 
ton were highly commendable. 

Verdi's "Afda" is a comparatively long 
opera, and tends in more than one act to drag. 
Of course, Mr. Thomas's intelligent orchestra- 
tion would have done much to avert this, but 
one other thing made it utterly impossible — 
that was the luxuriousness, the grandeur, of 
the mise en sckne. For when the ear was 
wrong the eye could feast upon the beautiful 
picture the stage presented. We were trans- 
ported into Egypt. Chambers in kings' palaces, 
the temple of Vulcan, the banks of the Nile, 
the entrance of the city of Thebes, were set 
before us in the most artistic style. The 
brushes of Messrs. Gaspard Maeder, William 
Schaeffer, Leon Molus and R. H. Halley have 
indeed accomplished wonders both in the cor- 
rect design and masterly coloring of the scenery 
used in the seven scenes of "Aida." Of the cos- 
tumes too much praise could not be invented. 
Never on any stage have we seen more harmo- 
nious coloring. The ideal wedded to the his- 
torical Egyptian pattern was most effective. 
And Mr. Hocks 's arrangement upon the stage 
of this large concourse of priests, soldiers, 
slaves and dancers was strikingly fine. The 
triumphal pageant which accompanies Rad- 
ames on his return, in the second act, was 
fairly dazzling. 

Scrutator. 



SARAH BERNHARDT. 

Sarah Bernhardt is an actress of extra- 
ordinary power, but she is also an actress who 
cannot and will not conceal her art. Much of 
the enthusiasm which the admirers of her work 
profess can be easily discounted. Were she 
unknown ; if her private life was not public 
property, with all its eccentricities held to gaze 
as a huge advertisement, there would be a 
calmer and more valuable discussion of her 
merits. As it is, her following, while large, is 
limited to a class of people who arc not influ- 
enced either one way or another. I have no 
intention, however, of allowing this woman's 
private life to operate on my judgment in the 
criticism of her acting. That is a thing apart, 
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but I simply say that her character has so im- 
pressed thoughtless writers as to cause their 
pens to run away with their brains. 

I have said tnat she does not conceal her 
art. Neither does the potter or the most deli- 
cate artisan conceal his. But on the stage 
there is something further desired than the 
mere indication of acting. She has not the 
natural finesse in many things which I think 
will be found in Modjeska; and she has not 
the natural emotion which made Clara Morris 
in her prime likened to a second Rachel. 
Bernhardt's tears are marble; Clara Mgrris's 
were hot and choking. Bernhardt paints all 
her shades of emotion, and Clara Morris was 
seen to have felt them. Yet this singular 
French woman towers above either Modjeska 
or Morris in her power, her tragic strength, 
and her eloquence. She draws her characters 
as Meissonier would paint them; every line, 
every detail, as perfect as art knows how, but 
she leaves nothing to the imagination, and her 
business, while wonderfully conceived and ex- 
ecuted, is plainly acting. 

And I say this : Bernhardt has but little ten- 
derness. The underlying mechanism of her 
force is insidious, and there is not a single 
factor in her art — which in combination may 
produce a certain brilliancy — that is at all mag- 
netic, or seems to come from the heart. But her 
elocution is perfect, and there is an exquisite 
harmony in her voice and motion. What 
potency there is in her dramatic embodiments 
IS not signif^nt of a nobility of purpose, or is 
it fascinating, excepting, perhaps, as it is sub- 
jected to dangerous personal charms. 

" Fedora " was made for Sarah Bernhardt. 
Its carnal picture can only attract morbid 
thoughts, and this* especially distinguishes 
Bernhardt's acting of the part. Fanny Daven- 
port has made it familiar to the people of this 
country, but robbed of much of its French 
atmosphere, and played by an American com- 
pany It seems to be sifted of its impurity. 
Miss Davenport's Fedora and Mme. Bern- 
hardt's are two different things, anyway. As 
produced at the Star Theatre, the fact that Mr. 
Abbey's management clarnis to make money 
seemed to have no evidence. The stage setting 
was disgraceful. It is the custom of New York 
people lo decry out-of-town theatres, yet 
Sarah Bernhardt would have played with 
better stage surroundings in most every other 
city. But as Mr. Abbey gets the lion's share 
— if not the ghoul's — it is his business to make 
a presentable stage. No blame should be 
attached lo the Wallacks for this shortcoming. 
Mr. Abbey hires the house as it stands, and he 
must of necessity provide a decent welcome to 
his guests. 

In ** Camille " Bernhardt is seen at her best. 



There is. perhaps, no other living woman who 
can do the part so much justice. 

Fileur, 

"THE COMMFRCIAL tourist's BRIDE." 

To SAY that the action of the piece is con- 
tinuous and hvely, and that it works up to a 
proper climax, is about all the praise that can 
be accorded the work of Messrs. Frederick 
Hale and H. S. Hewitt, which bears the above 
title. The situations from beginning to end 
are strained, improbable and absurd, and the 
slang which floods the dialogue vulgar and 
flat. 

Miss Herndon does herself an injustice in 
appearing in such trash. Her stage presence 
is effective, as is her elocution, and she dresses 
becomingly. But in such a play as this it is 
hard to judge of her acting, as by force of cir- 
cumstances nature was dropped out of the 
question. Everything was unreal and untrue. 
She was seen entirely at disadvantage. Mr. 
Lane, however, was less affected by the farci- 
cal element of the piece, and his character 
sketch of the commercial drummer was very 
acceptable. Miss May Thompson made quite 
a hit as the French maid, with brogue, Camilla 
Celeste Muldoona, more often called Jane. 
She did some telling business. Mr. Will C. 
Sampson had rather a " fat " part in Mr. B, In-- 
nocent Smith, but he did not avail himself of 
the opportunities offered ; his performance was 
rather dry. Mr. Jacques Luckstone made 
something out of the minor part of Wing 
Wing, The rest of the cast were tiresome. 

"THE deacon's daughter." 

Miss Annie Pixley, one of the most 
charming soubrettes upon the stage, has for 
the last four months been making a triumph 
in Archibald C. Gunter's new comedy. The 
proper opening having been secured. Miss 
Pixley will appear, for the first time befofe a 
New York audience, at the Union Square The- 
atre in April, as the heroine of what has been 
pronounced by the press from Boston to New 
Orleans as one of the most fascinating plays 
ever seen upon the stage. It is said to be 
suited to Miss Pixley in every way, giving her 
a brilliant opportunity to display the vivacity, 
fascination and go that have made her such a 
favorite an actress. 

The play will be beautifully mounted at the 
Union Square, as the scemc artist has been at 
work for a number of weeks on the several 
elaborate sets. The ** Deacon's Daughter " is 
said to be even more bright and funny than 
" Prince Karl," Mr. Gunter's last successful 
comedy. 
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FRANCILLON* 

A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, BY ALEXANDRE 

DUMAS. 

Translated from tht French by L, T. Sheffield. 

Acted for the first time in Paris, at the 
Theatre Franqais, ijfh January, 1887, by 
the following cast : 

Lc Marauis dc RiveroUes M Thiron 

Lucien ae Riverolles, his son M. F. Febre 

Stanislas dc Grandredon M. Worms 

Henri de Symeux M Laroche 

Jean deCarillac M. TruflFicr 

Kinguet, notary's clerk M. Pnidhon 

Celestin, valet de chambre M. Coquelin the younger 

Another servant M Masquiller 

Francine de RiveroUes, Lucien's wife Mme. Bartct 

Th^rdse Smith Mme. Pierson 

Annette de RiveroUes, Lucien's sister... Mme. Keichemberg 
Elisa, chambermaid Mme. Ralb 

Date. The present time. 

Place. Paris, at the home of Lucien dc RiveroUes. 



FIRST ACT. 

A large drawing-room, with very elegant hail; 
at the back, a conservatory, entered from the stage 
or wings. A grand arch with tapestry curtains, 
drawn back, opening on the consenmtoty. Side, 
door communicating on one side with the apart- 
ment of Francine, and on the other with that of 
Lucien, All the doors are open ,- it is evenings- 
candles and lamps lighted. A telephone on a piece 
of furniture against the wall. Piano. 



Scene I. 
Francine de RiveroUes, ThMse Smith, Elisa. 
Francine is seated. Therkse standing and talking 
as she walks to and fro. Francine has just rung 
the beU. 

TufeRfesE. 
Well, my dear ? 

Francine. 

Wait. {To the chambermaid who appears.) 

Order the tea, and tell Mademoiselle Annett that 

she may come down when she likes. Where is she ? 

Elisa. 

She is with the Vicomte. {Exit Elisa) 

TH^RfeSE. 

Who is this Vicomte ? 

Francine. 
He is my son. 

Th^r^se. 
Already a Vicomte ! At eleven months ? 

Francine 
He has just been weaned, and servants like the 
titles of their masters. But your husband is a 
baron. 

TH6Rf:SE. 

But he was not at that age ; he has acquired it 
since. 

Francine. 

Continue your moralizing, I am already accus- 
tomed to it. You have already read me a lesson 



at Madame Masselin's. It is true that you were 
in a higher set. 

TH#.Rf:SE. 

Well, I am old enough now to tell you when 
you are wrong. 

Francine. 
Because ? — 

TH^RfeSE 

Because you are too free and too familiar with 
these gentlemen. 

Francine. 

They are intimate friends of my husband, play- 
fellows from infancy, almost relations. Stanislas 
is distant cousin, from Brittany. 

THERfeSK. 

But they are always men . 

Francine. 
Are you sure ? 

TH^RfeSE. 

Try to be serious 

Francine. 

What for? In the end, what is there serious in 
a life that one enters without asking, and leaves 
without wishing. We have fifteen years to enjoy 
ourselves in, and you do not wish us to profit 
by it ? Until we are married we can see nothing ; 
after our second child no one wishes to see us ; 
we have plenty of time for weariness until we are 
twenty, and to be desolate after forty. I am 
twenty two. 

TH^RfeSE. 

And you have but one child. 
Francine. 

How many do you wish me to have ? I am 
married but one year, ten months and seven days. 
I could not have five as you have. 

THtRfeSE. 

Of these, you know there were two twins. 

Francine. 
Horrible ! And you nursed them all ? 

TH^RfeSE. 

All. 

Francine. 
And the twins, too ? 

TH^Rfe'E. 

And the twins, too. 

Francine. 
Mercy ! And your husband — what was he doing? 

THf.RfeSE. 

He was attending to his business. Making 
money for the little ones. 

Francine. 
That is right ; yours is occupied. What good 
luck. Never mind, I suppose you are never jeal- 
ous ? 

Th^k^se. 
I have no time to be jealous. 
Francine. 
You don't love him then ? 

TH^RfeSE. 

Who? 

Francine. 
Your husband, the Baron Smith, — Alfred. 

Th^r^,se 
Yes, I love him : but there is a time for that. 
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Francink. 
I love mine always. 

THiRfeSK 

You will not always. A husband is not a lover 

Francine. 
With me they arc both one. 

TH^kfeSE. 

Good for a beginning ; but once a mother, if 
you are not a mother above all things you are lost. 
Be with your Lucien as I am with my Alfred. 
Alfred tells me he loves me ; he does all he 
can to prove it to me. I have beautiful 
healthy children whom he adores ; for each one of 
them he has made a million — what more can I ask? 
He tells me that he is going to his office, that he 
is going to his club, or that he is going to see his 
friends. I believe him. Men have ways of their 
own for amusing themselves that we must accept. 
They have what we believe to be passions, what they 
call necessities, but to be exact they are only habits. 
They wait long enough before becoming husbands 
that we may manage them when they do. For 
my part, I never ask my husband where he has 
baen; he tells me what he will and I am convinced. 
At all events, I make him think that I believe he 
is not deceiving me. Men, my dear, are like Hy- 
ing kites, the more cord you give them the better 
yoa can hold them . When Alfred happens to be 
in bad humor, — which is very rare — I say to him : 
"You are weary staying in the house: go dine 
with your friends. Go and see some of your lady 
friends, it will amuse you. I will remain with the 
children." He kisses me, and goes ; and the 
others have the benefit of his bad humor ; he talks 
the nonsense that men like to talk in the evening, 
and then he comes back to me at one or two 
o'clock in the morning all fresh and new. 
Francine. 

How do you know that ? 

Th^r^se. 

He awakens me. 

Francine. 

There it is. My husband goes to dinner with 
his friends, and ladies probably, but he says noth ■ 
iog to me, and it is not I who send him ; he re- 
turns at two or three, oftener four o'clock in the 
morning, and he never awakens me. 

TH#.RfeSE. 

Profit by it, and build up and get fat. It is well 
to be a little plump. It is always prudent. 
Francine. 

You annoy me with your cold blooded calcula- 
tion. You live on a table of Pythagoras ; two and 
two make four. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Happily. 

Francine. 
For my part, my blood is just boiling. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Ah ! I saw that to night ; your gayety was too 
nervous to be sincere. It is for that that I am 
trying to teach you a little good sense. 
Francine. 

Lucien deceives me, I am sure of it ... . 

THfiRfeSE. 

Tell me about it ; we will see. 



Francine. 
When Gaston was weaned I came to tell the 
I news to Lucien. That was eight days ago. 

TH^RfeSE. 

! Well? 

' Francine. 

Well, he kissed me on the forehead and said to 

! me. •* So much the better, darling ! you are going 

I to be able to sleep now," — and he went hunting 

I with his father. They have but just returned this 

morning. 

TH<^:RfcSE. 

What do you see bad in that ? 

Francine: 
What ! what do I see bad in that ? I am sure 
there is something — ^you saw him at the table. He 
was gloomv : he did not say a word. 
THr^:Rf:sE. 
He has perhaps had an unsuccessful hunt ; that 
is sufficient to make him cross. Have you seen 
his father ? 

Francine. 
He came to say good-day to me, smiling like an 
Easter day. Here is one man who never gets 
cross. 

THfeKfeSE. 

Why do you care whether people get cross or not ? 
Francine. 

But if what I imagine is true, he shall pay for it. 
THi^:RfesE. 

What will you do ? 

Francine. 

I can't tell. I shall have an inspiration. 
TutRfeSE. 

Francine, Francine, get this suspicion out of 
your head ! 

Francine. 

Oh ! don't be afraid. It will not be what you 
think. I am silly in appearance, bat in appearance 
only. I am not one of those who thinks that 
another man can make a woman forget the man 
she loves, and who deceives her ; on this account 
one would never stop, for there is no chance that 
the second would be any better than the first, or 
the inevitable third any better than the second. 
When we love our husband, those who pretend to 
supplant us seem to us like simple imbeciles. When 
we love our husband no longer, if we have married 
them without restraint, as you and I have done, a 
man who pleased us more than the other, if a time 
arrives when we do not inspire him with love, and 
he does not enjoy our society, it is madness, or 
shameful to risk another trial with a gentlemark 
who offers secretly, without respect, without sacri- 
fice, without love, I know not what shameful pas- 
time, what degrading compensation of carriage 
and hotel 

TufiRfesE. 

Francine ! 

Francine. 

Do not be offended when I am serious, more 
than you are when I am gay. I am exasperated f 
I am exasperated ! And if Lucien is untrue to me 
I shall be revenged, that is certain, but not as 
others do. * * So much the better darling ! you are 
going to be able to sleep now." You will see if I 
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sleep. And since I have plenty of lime before 
me, it will be well for me to learn the truth. If 
she is what I believe, I tell yon I shall have it 
quickly done, {Annette enters at the right) and it 
will not be long before we part. All or nothing ! 
{Dufing these last words Annette begins to prepare 
the tea which the servant had placed on the table. ) 

TH^RfeSE. 

Take care, Annette is there ! 
Francine. 

She can hear nothing, and then she would not 
understand. (Lucien, Stanislas, Henri, have en- 
tered talking ) She seems in her ways as senti- 
mental as a dove. 

Tuf.RfeSE. 

All the better for her ! 



Scene II. 

The Same, Annette, Lucien^ Stanislas, Henri, 
{Francine sits at the piano and plays front IVagner. ) 



Annette (to ThMse^ with a cup of tea in 
her hand.) 
A cup of tea, dear madam ? 
TnfeRfeSE. 
With pleasure, my dear child. 

Annette. 
Cream or cognac ? 

TH^RfeSE. 

Cream. 

Annette (presenting a cup to Stanislas). 
And you, M. de Grandredon ? 

Stanislas. 
With pleasure also, Mademoiselle. 

Annette. 
Cream or cognac ? 

Stanislas. 
Cognac. 

Annette. 
How many pieces of sugar ? 
Stanislas. 
That depends ; two, if you give them with the 
sugar-tongs ; all you wish, if you give them with 
your pretty little fingers. 

Annette. 
You are very gallant. (She serves him with the 
sugar-tongs.) 

Stanislas. 
You are cruel. 

Annette (to Henri). 
And you, M. de Symeux? 
Henri. 
I, Mademoiselle— I shall ask you for the re- 
ceipt of the salad that we have eaten here to- 
night. It seems that you prepared it. 
Annette. 
The Japanese salad. 

Henri. 
It is Japanese ? 

Annette. 
I name it so. 

Henri. 
Why? 



Annette. 
That it may have a name ; everything is 
Japanese now. 

Henri. 
You invented it, then? 

Annette. 
Certainly. I am very fond of cooking. 

Henri. 
You have taken lessons ? 

Annette. 
They have classes for young girls now, where 
one studies the eternal principles, and then each 
one composes her dishes according to her 
imagination. 

Stanislas. 
And to what end have you learned to cook, 
Mademoiselle ? It certainly cannot be with the 
idea of making it your profession ? 
Annette. 
I learned to cook just as I have learned to 
read, to write, to draw, to play the piano, to 
speak English and German, to sing in Italian, to 
ride horseback, to skate, to hunt, to drive, as I 
have learned the waltz, the polka, and all the 
figures of the cotillion, in the end to find a hus- 
band. That is what all the girls do, is it not, 
gentlemen, with the wish to please you ? And 
ought they not to force themselves to be just as 
perfect as possible to merit the honor and the 
happiness of passing a few moments with you, 
and for which they dedicate their whole lives? 
(To Lucien.) And you, brother, will you have 
some tea ? 

Lucien (who reads a journal). 
No ! Thanks ! 

Annette. 
Then, M. Symeux, if you will take pen and 
ink, I will dictate my receipt while Francine plays 
the piano. But you must assure me that this re- 
ceipt will go to no one but those who will under- 
stand and appreciate it. 

Henri. 
It is for mamma. Elxcuse me for still saying 
mamma at my age; but as I live with her, I have 
retained this childish habit. 

Annette. 
I will excuse you, sir. I congratulate you, and 
I, who have no mother, envy you. 
Henri (to Lucien). 
Hasn't she a queer way of talking? (Aloud.) 
I am at your command. Mademoiselle. 
Annette. 
You cook the potatoes in bouillon, you cut 
them in slices as for an ordinary salade, and 
while they are still warm you season them with 
salt, pepper, nice sweet olive oil, vinegar. . . . 
Henri. 
Estragon. 

Annette. 
Orleans is better : but it is not important ; the 
most important is a half glass of white wine, 
Chateau-y-quem, if possible. Plenty of herbs, cut 
very fine. Cook at the same time in court- 
bouillon, some very large mussels with a branch 
of celery, drain them well, and add them to the 
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potatoes already seasoned. Stir them jtogether 
Scatly. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Less mussels than potatoes ? 
Annette. 
A third less. One should taste them little by 
liltle ; they should give a delicate flavor. 
Stanislas. 
Very well told. 

Annette. 

Thanks; when the salad is finished shake. . . . 

Henri. 

Lightly 

Annette. 
You cover it with slices of truffles. 

Henri. 
And cooked in champagne. 
Annette. 
That goes without saying. All this two hours 
before dinner, so that the salad may be perfectly 
coW when it is served . 

Henri. 
You could cover the salad dish with ice. 

Annette. 
No, no, no. It must not be cooled too quickly; 
it is very delicate, and the aromas should com- 
bine slowly. Did you like the one you ate to-day? 
Henri. 
A perfect delight ! ' 

Annette. 
Well, make it as I say, aqd you will have the 
same success. 

Henri. 
Thanks, Mademoiselle . My poor mamma, who 
seldom goes out, and who is fond of good things, 
will be very greatly obliged to you. 
Annette. 
I am at your service, sir. I have still other 
compositions ; if it should be agreeable to your 
mother. I will carry the receipt to her myself, 
and I will oversee their cooking the first time, if 
your cook is not a cross fellow. 
Henri. 
Our cook is a woman. 

Annette. 
We will imderstand each other then. I am 
ready at any lime. Now, gentlemen, there is 
nothing more for me to do but to make you my 
most profound courtsey. 

Stanislas. 
Are you going to leave us ? 
Annette. 
I must go and see if my baby sleeps well. 

Henri. 
Your son ? 

Annette. 
The young Vicomtc, Gaston de Riverolles, 
having been weaned, it is I, who, to let his 
mother rest, am exercising maternity, always 
with the end in view of finding a husband. He 
sleeps for the first time in my room to-night. 
Henri. 
Remain with us, Mademoiselle. At this hour 
the little Vicomte sleeps with his fists shut, and 
besides, he has bis nurse to carry him and watch 
him. 



Annette. 
Naturally. But the truth is, gentlemen, that I 
only came to serve tea. I am forbidden the 
drawing-room afterward. 

Stanislas. 
Because? 

Annette. 
Because it seems that you say such improper 
things that a young girl should not hear them. 
Henri. 
We say nothing but the most proper things. 

Annette. 
But it seems also that when you are not saying 
improper things, you are tiresome. 
Stanislas. 
Who said that ? 

Francine {while playing the piano,) 
I said it, go out my dear. 

Annette {courtseying.) 
You can say all that you wish to, gentlemen, 
now that I am not here, and I don't listen at the 
keyhole . ( She goes out, ) 



Scene III. 
{The same^ without Annette,) 



Stanislas. 
I would like to know why Francillon calls us 
improper. 

Francine. 
I desire Monsieur de Grandredon not to call me 
Francillon. I call myself Madame de Riverolles. 
Stanislas. 
You call yourself also Francine. and your 
young friends nicknamed you Francillon, which 
we have always called you, with the authority of 
your husband, who is here now. Am I right, 
Lucien ? 

LuciEN {reading his journal). 
Certainly. 

Stanislas. 
You see. 

Francine. 
But now that I have a big boy weaned these 
things don't please me, and I pray you to call me 
in the future simply Madame. The baroness has 
just advised me very sensibly on the subject, and 
I am acting accordingly as she sees. Is it true, 
Ther^se ? ( She leaves the piano.) 
TH^RfeSE. 

It is true. 

Stanislas. 
Then you will not call me " Stan" any more. 

Francine. 
I shall call you ** dear sir." 

Stanislas. 
All is changed I 

Francine. 
All is changed. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Francine is right. I really don't know how it 
happens that the habit of using all the vulgarities 
of low company has come into good society. 
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Francine. 
It comes, my dear friend, from these gentle- 
men being from morning till night in the com- 
pany of these girls, whom they leave only to go 
to their club, and whom, if we desire to have 
them from time to time at home, it is neces- 
sary to let them behave as they have learned to 
behave in these places, and even to behave as 
these women do among themselves. 
Stanislas. 
The truth is that you are furious because your 
flirtations have not succeeded. 
Francine. 
What flirtations ? 

Stanislas. 
Your flirtations with us : we are not any more 
proud on that account. Your flirtation with all 
the gentlemen is well known. You want all the 
men to be in love with you. 
Francine. 
I care a lot for the men ! If there was only 
they and I on the earth. . . . 

Stanislas. 
What if I had said that ? 

Francine. 
It is a proverb, and I only told half of it. 

Stanislas. 
Then, if you are so indifferent to the men, 
why have you a dress like that ? 
Francine. 
What is there bad in my dress ? 

Stanislas. 
There is nothing bad /;/ your dress, if I can 
judge from the outside of it. 
Francine. 
Stanislas, I shall get angry. 
Stanislas. 
But we know very well that it is not for us 
that you give all this encouragement and that 
you play so silly a part, which does not in the 
least become you. You are sentimental ; you 
could live between a pot au feu made by Madem- 
oiselle Annette and a bouquet of myosotis given 
by Lucien, and at last you would throw the bou- 
quet in the pot au feu to give it taste. Am I 
right ? 

Francine. 
It is possible. 

Stanislas. 
After all, you do it to make Lucien jealous. 

Lucien. 
And it is useless. I am not jealous ; I know 
with whom I am dealing. 

Francine. 
You will be jealous when I wish it. 

Lucien. 
Try! 

Stanislas. 
Lucien is right, it is you who are jealous. 

Francine. 
I? 

Stanislas. 

Yes, you. And if you are in bad humor, if 

you play Wagner, if you will not let us call you 

Francillon any more, it is because I would not 

say a little while ago, at the table, when you 



asked me in a whisper if Lucien still went to^see 
Mademoiselle. ... 

Francine {going to him). 
Will you keep quiet ? 

Stanislas. 
And as I would not tell you. . . . 
Trakcike (s/riAirtg Aim wtth her fan^^which she 
finally breaks). 
Hush! Hush! Hush! 
{Stanislas seizes her atound the waist and, while 
she strikes him, lisses her several times on the 
arm.) 

Francine. 
You have broken my fan. 

Stanislas. 
But I kissed you. 

Francine. 
Well, my dear, you kiss very badly. (To 
Lucien, going to htm,) He has insulted your 
wife. Kill him ! 

Lucien. 
It was you who provoked him. So much the 
worse for you. 

Francine. 
{Holding out her arm and presenting her cheek.) 
Then efface it! 

Lucien {kissing her arm and cheek). 
There now, keep quiet! 

Francine {whispering to Lucien). 
Tell me that you love me ! 
Lucien. 
Why, of course I love you; you know I do I 

Francine. 
Tell it to me better, than that. 

Lucien. 
I cannot tell it to you otherwise, before them 
all. 

Francine. 
Then, send them off. 

Lucien. 
Let me read my paper, and go flx your hair. 

Francine. 
It is polite to be reading your paper in your 
own house when Madame Smith is here. . . . 
TH^RfeSE {seated at table with Henri), 
Monsieur de Riverolles, don't mind me; I am 
playing bezique with M. de Symeux. 
Francine {to Stanislaus). 
You have completely disarranged my hair, you 
bad man; you will pay for it. Now go and ring 
for the chambermaid. 

Stanislas {ringing). 
If I have mussed your hair, you have a good 
chance to change your chignon. 
Francine. 
Impertinent! All my hair is my own. And 
you know that chignons are not worn any more. 
{Letting her hair fall on her shoulders.) Look J 
that b^ts your girls, my dear. ( To the chamber--^ 
maid, who has entcfed,) Bring what is necessary 
to fix my hair. ( 7' he chambermaid goes out.) 
Stanislas. 
I was at the hair show; but I have seen longer 
hair than yours. 

Francine {before the glass), 
Tisn't true. 
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Stanislas. 
Yes. We know a girl who has hair a yard and 
three-quarters long; don't we, Lucien? 

LUCTEN. 

Yes. 

Francine {approachts Ltuien), 

Who is thi« woman ? You know a woman 

who has longer hair than mine ?. . . . 
Lucien. 
She loosens it continually; she shows it to 
every one. 

Stanislas. 
As you do. 

Francine. 
Look out; I will strike you again. ( To Lucien) 
And so you are there when she takes her hair 
down? 

Lucien. 
I was there in old times, as Stanislas, Henri 
and Madame Smith are here now, when you take 
yours down. 

Francine. 
What is her name, this woman ? ( The cham- 
bermaid has brought a waiter with some hairpins 
and a comb.) For she must have a name, this 
woman ?. . . . 

Henri. 
She has several. 

Francine. 
You know her too, do you? I thought you 
had reformed from all that sort of thing, and that 
you lived with your mother, like a little saint ; 
that they gave you from time to time some 
diplomatic mission, and that you wrote serious 
reports on international questions. 
Henri. 
It is my turn now. 

Francine. 
Well, then, one of the names of this demoiselle, 
for she is evidently a demoiselle. 
Henri. 
She was one, day before yesterday, the last 
time I was there. 

Francine. 
What is the name she has on her visiting card ? 

Stanislas {after a momenfs hesitation). 
RoKsalie Michon. 

Francine. 
Ah! it is her! Still her! Always her! 
( She pinches Lucien . ) 
Lucien {crossly). 
But, you hurt me. 

THfeRfeSE. 

You know her, then ? 

Francine. 
Yes, I know her ! I had to wait till Monsieur . . . 
(pointing to Lucitn) had finished loving her be- 
fore becoming Madame de RiveroUes. 
Stanislas. 
■Tell us about it. 

Th^r&sb. 
Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Don't excite her. She 
gets wild while talking, and don't know what she 
is saying. 



Francine. 
Why do they pretend that her hair is longer 
than mine ? 

Stanislas. 
Rosalie's hair is renowned, my poor Francin© 
{movement of Francine), dear madam, you can 
rest assured it falls to the ground. When she is 
going to bed one steps on it. 

Francine. , 
If you continue this improper talk I shall go 
out. 

Henri. 
Then, Lucien ? Tell us about it. 

Francine {laughing.) 
Between us, it is funny enough. 

Stanislas. 
Goon. 

Francine. 
Well, my children, the first time I saw M. Le 
Comte Lucien de RiveroUes, my husband, was 
at the opera ; he was in Mademoiselle Rosali 
Michon's box, the first box at the right, between 
the columns. 

Lucien. 
There is but one thing unfortunate in your 
story, these women are not allowed in the first 
boxes at the opera. 

Francine. 
Except other than subscription days. This 
was a representation for charity on Saturday. 
Papa and mamma, as M. de Symeux says, had 
taken me to see some of the artists belonging to 
the theatre where, they would never take me, and 
who were at the opera this evening for the good 
works in question. There was then in the first 
box, at the right, between the columns, a ravish- 
ing girl, dressed like a young girl of society, 
without a single jewel, except a gold bracelet, a 
lucky piece, which was given her by yout without 
doubt, you miserable ! 

Henri. 
On no ! he gave her better things than that. 

Francine. 
You hear ? 

Lucien. 
It is to make you angry ; he does not know 
Rosalie Michon. 

Stanislas. 
There are more than her in Paris. 

Francine. 
But if Mademoiselle Michon dkl not wear the 
diamonds that you one after the other have given 
her. . . . 

Stanislas. 
One at the same time as the other. ... 

Francine. 
She has spread them on her mother, who ac- 
companied her, and who resembled the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear, not only in brilliancy, but 
in form ! Oh ! what a mother ! The diamonds 
dazzled me a little ; but the g^l was so pretty that 
I asked General Vemebon, who accompanied us, 
if he knew the ladies. He told me they were 
foreigners ; the duchess Millescudi and her 
daughter. 
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LUCIEN. 

Very good for the general. 
Francine. 

Thereupon you entered the box with those 
ladies, and you talked so intimately with the 
youngest, that I asked you if you were her hus- 
band. The general answered " yes," with the 
greatest sang-froid. I was not acquainted 
with you then, but I thought you good-looking, 
and I said to myself : " I should be very well 
satisfied with a husband like the due de Mille- 
scudi." When I afterwards met you at Madam 
de Barnezay's, I said to her daughter with whom 
you had just been dancing : "Ah! you know the 
due de Millescudi?" You ought to have seen 
Genevieve's face. I insisted that your name was 
Millescudi, and that you were married. She in- 
sisted that your name was Lucien de Riverolles, 
and that you were not married. 
Lucien. 

She was right. 

Francine. 

I don't doubt it any more. But I then under- 
stood that they had lied to me about you, with- 
out knowing why they had told the lie. 1 finally 
imagined that Mademoiselle de Millescudi was a 
young girl that you had desired to marry, and 
asked the general one day what had become of 
her. He told me she had gone to Havana with 
her daughter. 

Lucien. 

It was true. 

Francine. 

It was true? — ^We were married, and the first 
time we went to the ambassadeurs^ to dine. . . , 
Stanislas. 

Women only marry for that, nowadays. 
Francine. 

The two first persons that I saw on entering 
the dining-room were the Duchess de Millescudi 
and her daughter, the daughter dressed modestly ; 
the mother covered with diamonds; and another 
gentleman, let it be understood. But, I 
was married; I knew already that gentlemen of 
the world do not live only with the women that 
they have masried ; it is even with them that they 
live the least. I did not seem to look at them, 
but I saw them. She made little signs, to which 
you responded. . .{Movement of Lucien ^^ (^Louder.) 
to which you responded. She had the air of 
saying, "I compliment you!" She found me 
after her taste, and she approved your choice. 
You had perhaps shown me to her from a dis- 
tance, I hope, before our marriage. You, per- 
haps, consulted her before deciding; you talked 
continually about her to me; you told me every- 
thing; for husbands now. instead of hiding as 
much as possible from their wives, as in old 
times the adventures of their bachelor lives, re- 
count them in all their details, and brag of them 
with anecdote and photographs. What I know 
of things that I ought not to know is something 
frightful. And I don't go to the theatre once 
that I don't run across three or four of these 
demoiselles who remember that they have held 
the same relation to you that I now do, if by 



chance they should have the time to remember! 
When I think that there is something common 
between mjrself and these creatures, and that 
something is you! Stop! I'll say nothing more 
about it! — Stan, give me a cigarette. 
Stanislas. 
All lighted! 

Francine. 
I have no desire to laugh. 

Henri {giving her a cigarette). 
You would rather cry. 

Francine {to Henri). 
Has he seen her since; this creature ? 

Henri. 
Never. 

Francine. 
You don't wish to tell me ? 
Henri. 
They say that it is Carillac now. It is on that 
account that he did not come here to dine, I'm 



Francine. 
Oh, be quiet. You have it well fixed between 
you, and you pretend to be my friend! I be- 
lieved in your friendship; you are no better than 
the other. Pretty friendship, yours — it is no 
better than your cigarette. 
{She throws down the cigarette and goes toward 
the door.) 
Henri. 
Where are you going ? 

Francine. 
I am going to see my son. ( To ThSrhe, who 
gets up and wishes to follow her.) No! don't come 
with me. I have had enough. {Aside.) I am suf- 
focating. {She goes out.) 

Scene IV. 
( The same^ without Ftaneine.) 

THiCRfeSE. 

It ought to stop here; she is very nervous, 
very agitated. 

Lucien. 
She is insupportable, that is what she is. 

THr^:RfcsE. 
Go and find her. 

Lucien. 
I know her. It is better to leave her alone, 
and when she is calm she will come back. 
TH#.Ri!:sE. 
She loves you too much; that is her fault. 

Lucien. 
She doesn't. show it very well, anyway. 

Th6r§:se. 
She is jealous. 

Lucien. 
Without any reason. 

Oh! without any reason. You have perhaps 
been back to this person's house, of whom they 
were speaking a little while ago ? She may have 
learned it, or she thinks it, or fears that you may. I 
have heard her say so. {Silence of Lucien^ I 
am meddling with what is not my affair, I know 
— pardon me. I will add but one word: Take 
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care! With Francine*s nature, with her moral 
and physical condition so wrought up, you must 
humor her; she will fall sick or go out of her 
head. 

Henri. 
As for going out of her head, there is no dan- 
ger; we have that all fixed. 

THfeRfeSE. 

What? 

Henri. 

Swear, my dear madame — ^a true oath on 
Alfred's head, not to reveal to any one in the 
world, and above all to Madame Riverolles, what 
we are going to tell you ? 

THfeRfeSE. 
1 swear. 

Stanislas. 
On Alfred's head ? 

THf.RfeSE. 

On Alfred's head. When one is with fools, 
one must do as they wish, for fear of woise. 
Stanislas. 
Why did he not come with you, Alfred? 

TufeRfesE. 
He has just now some very engaging business 
afiair. 

Stanislas. 
A question of the combustion of air. Total 
profit : three or four millions. Mademoiselle 
Smith will have a large share. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Not for you, you may be sure. 

Stanislas. 
I will not answer that. I will make an excel- 
lent husband when 1 have sowed all my wild oats. 
TH^RfeSE (/^ Henri,) 
Come, let's have your secret now. 

Henri. 
Well, here it is: Lucien de Riverolles, Stanislas 
de Grandredon, Jean de Carillac, who will prob- 
ably come soon, and I, Henri de Symeux, all 
more or less intimate from childhood, have 
made the resolution not to get married. You 
cannot dissimulate that the education of young 
girls of the world, differs very g^reatly now from 
what it dki formerly. Without seeking all the 
omses which have brought about this modifica- 
tion, such as the invasion of a strangers, the prais- 
ing of courtezans, the religion of dressmakers, the 
advent of slang, money wishing to buy nobility, 
nobility wishing to get back its money, the daily 
arrival of exotic manners by all the railroad lines, 
the publicity given to all scandals, the fusion and 
the communion of all classes, aristocrats, mer- 
chants, and interlopers, seeking pleasure no mat- 
ter how. . . . 

Stanislas. 
By George, how well you tell it. 

Lucien. 
Docs every one talk like that at the ministry ? 

Henri. 
No, none but I. No longer are young girls, 
from no matter what class of society, willing to 
recognize man as their natural lord and master. 



But Providence, which has its secret ways, has 
just chosen this same Rosalie Michon, for the 
conversion of one of these unbelieving fellows. 
Why Lucien, who had met but two or three times 
with Mademoiselle de Francine Boistenant, when 
he dreamed of marriage. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Tell us how. 

Henri. 

Ask of Stanislas, since he knows Rosalie 
Michon better than I do. 

Stanislas. 

You must have heard, madam, of agencies of 
the universities, where, for a certain sum, they 
prepare in a few months for the bachelorship of 
arts, the young student who has not till then 
shown any disposition for this first degree, of 
which the diploma rejoices and flatters his 
mother so much... Well, Rosalie Michon re- 
sembles somewhat this sort of superficial and 
instantaneous instruction. Rosalie Michon is a 
person who has received the particular gift from 
nature of being able to prepare for marriage, 
the most hardened bachelor. She teaches family 
life. The house is well kept ; one eats at re- 
markably regular hours. The mother oversees 
all, and when night comes sews baby's night- 
dresses. Rosalie, with her innocent manners, 
which struck Madame de Riverolles so forcibly 
the first time she saw her, manners which never 
leave her, Rosalie crochets or works tapestry ; 
her little sister has a governess and studies 

music. At nine o'clock she kisses every one 

TufiRfesE. 

Rosalie? 

Stanislas. 

No. The little sister. 

THfeRfeSE. 

What, so young! 

Stanislas. 

And then she goes to bed. Never a word 
spoken with double meaning. What we were 
saying a little while ago in this room would not 
be tolerated in the houses of these ladies. La 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; La Revue bleu^ le 
Journal des Debats. . . . An atmosphere of good 
behavior, of decency, of work, of affection ! 
When one returns home one feels the emptiness 
of one's life, and one thinks of but one thing : to 
get married. 

TlI^RfeSE. 

With another ? 

Stanislas. 
Of course! though all this " mise en scdne" 
may serve as a curtain to hide the facts, and she 
may entertain the hope of one day making a 
husband out of some greenhorn herself. 
Lucien. 
You are nearer the truth than you think. 

Stanislas. 
What do you know ? 

Lucien (seeing Carillac come in). 
Silence ! 

Henri {to Carillac). 
Ah ! here is Carillac ! 
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Scene V. 
The same, Cariilac, 

LUCIEN. 

Why do you come so late ? 
Carillac. 
I dined at the club— a veritable poison, 

LUCTEN. 

You ought to dine here. 

Carili.ac. 
I could not; I presented Dumont Talus, who 
was named for membership yesterday, and who 
dined with us to-day; but after dinner I was so 
uncomfortable that the idea came to me to go 
and see Rosalie Michon, and to ask her mother 
for something hot to drink. She made with her 
own hands a cup of camomile tea for me — a 
delight! In all my life I never drank anything 
like it; and now here I am! 

Stanislas (to Thfy-he), 
What was I saying to you ? 
Carillac. 
You were speaking of me ? 
Stanislas. 
I was speaking of Rosalie. 
Carillac. 
Of Mademoiselle Michon ? 
Stanislas. 
Of Mademoiselle Michon ! How respectful 
the camomile makes you! 

Carillac. 
Unfortunately I have no right to call Made- 
moiselle Michon " Rosalie" familiarly. 
Stanislas (aside). 
Oh! oh! (A hud.) Nor I neither. 

Henri. 
Nor I! 

Lucien. 
Nor I! 

TH^RfeSE. 

Nor I! 

Stanislas (to Carillac), 

We say ** Rosalie Michon" as we say '* Ninon 
de Lenclos." or " Sophie Amoult." These celeb- 
rities are familiar with those they like. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Let us return to our secret. 
Stanislas. 

As soon as Lucien had resolved to marry, 
our vow took another character: one of us was 
in danger of marriage ; we resolved to come 
to his aid, and a convention was stipulated 
betweea us on the following basis: ist. A com- 
plete understanding and union of interests be- 
tween the unmarried friends and the married 
friend, for the defense of the conjugal territory; 
2d. The wife declared sacred for the aforesaid 
unmarried gentlemen ; besides, they engage to 
procure all distraction, should it be necessary, 
and all the consolations that morals would approve 
in case of infidelity of the husband. 

TH<^:RfeSF. 

You were forced to foresee the infidelity of the 
husband ? 



Stanislas. 
There was no means of doing otherwise. 
What does a woman seek who believes she has 
something to complain of in her husband ? She 
seeks a friend who pities her, or a lover who re- 
venges her wrongs. A certain age, hair turning 
gray, attracts the confidence of a young woman 
not understood nor appreciated by her husband. 
This role devolved upon Henri, a confirmed 
bachelor, resigned to this employment. If 
friendship does not suflSce, if excitement, or the 
mysterious infatuation of love is absolutely neces- 
sary for this young Ariane, I who pass for gayety 
itself, I am Caprice, and Carillac, who has the 
dyspepsia, is Passion. The one will be Fantasio, 
the other Werther, and immediately the husband 
will be warned of his wife's state of mind and 
heart. In exchange for this the said husband 
agrees to keep his friends and associates duly in- 
formed of all incidents, bickerings, impressions, 
good or bad, resulting from this marriage, in 
order that we may decide upon personal and 
exact knowledge whether we ought to venture 
upon marriage in our turn or still remain 
bachelors. Such is the moral thought, such are 
the secret statutes of our brotherhood. What do 
you think of it, madam ? 

THf:RfeSE. 

Your plan is ingenious, original, perhaps witty, 
if you will, but it is in the end useless. If you 
were of my sex instead of yours, you would know 
that a woman is always a woman, no matter what 
the manner or outward appearance of society 
may force upon her, when she is married, al- 
though she :s wrong, her ideal is always the 
same : to be loved ; that in her ignorance of the 
truth, no matter what is told her, she is thirsty 
for tenderness and respect, and the only com- 
bination which has a chance of succeeding in mar- 
riage with her is love ; nothing but love ! It is 
eternal, like the pleasure the beautiful summer 
sun gives the most melancholy, and to the most 
wicked the smile of a child ; it is bom with our 
world, and it will survive it to create others. As 
for the will, if one has been stupid, unjust, or un- 
true ; as for the will, when psychology has its 
turn, to contest the finesse or ruse of a woman 
bent on revenge, don't count on it my boys, as 
Francine told you. You have a beautiful asso- 
ciation, but it has no strength. (7b Lucien,) 
Believe me, my dear Monsieur de Riverolles, you 
have a wife, young, pretty, irreproachable, intel- 
ligent, a little eccentric, but of a proud and noble 
family. She is like a little blooded horse that 
you must handle carefully. She loves you. 
What you call loving badly is to love those who 
do not love. If you do not love her (speaking' 
lower), do all you can to make her think you do. 
In making her believe it, you will believe it your- 
self. Love will come to you perhaps in time, 
little by little, without merit on your part, except 
through wish and patience. (Speaking loudly,) 
Now I am going home to my husband and my 
five children (she rises), (To Lucien.) You tell 
Francine.... (Francine enters.) Ah! There 
you are ! ( To Francine.) You are just in time ; 
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I am going {jshe kisses her). Is your son sleep- 
ing? 

Francine. 

Annette sent me away when he was asleep ; 
she told me it was not my afifair. 

THfeRfeSE. 

I am going to kiss both of them. You are 
-quieter now ? 

Francine. 
Yes. Is your carriage waiting ? 

THfeRfeSE. 

For an hoiir« 

Stanislas. 
We will conduct you to it, dear madam. 

THfeRfeSE. 

All of you ? 

Henri. 
All! You will never have an escort worthy of 
you. 

( Therhe and Francine walk away talking.) 
Stanislas {to Lucien), 
Adieu. To-morrow. 

LUCIEN. 

Late. 

Stanislas. 

You will come to the club? 
Lucien. 
Yes. 

Henri {to Lucien), 
You woqld do better to stay at home. 
Carillac {who has poured out a little cup of tea ^ 
which he drinks). 
Oh ! what a pain I have ! 

Stanislas. 
Go to bed ! Go ! 

Carillac. 
That is what I am going to do. 

Stanislas {to Francine^ who enters). 
Madame de Riverolles, I have the honor of 
presenting you my respects. 
Francine. 
I will not speak to you again. 

Stanislas. 
Well, then, to-morrow ; at five o'clock. 

Francine. 
Adieu. Adieu. » 

Henri. 
I was very wise. 

Carillac. 
And I, too. 

Francine {to Carillac). 
Ah ! I did not see you. You came while I was 
oat. Well, good-night, and adieu. 

{Carillac and Henri go out.) 
Lucten {who has rung the bell, to Celestin who 

enters). 
Let them harness up. 

Celestin. 
Thecoup^? 

Lucien. 
Yes, and the bay horse. 

(Celestin goes out.) 



Scene VI. 
Francine, Lucien {and then) Celestin. 

Francine. 
You are going out ? 

Lucien. 
Yes. 

Francine. 
At this hour? Where are you going ! 

Lucien. 
To the club. 

Francine. 
What are you going to do at the club ? 

Lucien. 
To see my friends, whom I have not seen for 
several days, since I was at my father's. 
Francine. 
Nor T, either, you have not seen me for several 
days. Have not your friends seen enough of 
you this evening ? 

Lucien. 
I have others. 

Francine. 
It is then very amusing to go to the club ! 

Lucien. 
While you sleep. 

Francine. 
I am not sleepy. 

Lucien. 
Nor I, neither, 

Francine. 
Well then don't go to the club I 

Lucien. 
I promised. 

Francine. 
You made me a promise and long before that! 

Lucien. 
What? 

Francine. 
The promise to do all I asked you to. You 
promised that, when we were not married. 
Lucien. 
You made me the same promise. 

Francine. 
I have kept it, it seems to me. You have but 
to wish for anything, and you will see that I will 
do it. 

Lucien. 
I have become discreet. I don't permit my- 
self to wish for anything. 

Francine. 
What have I done ?' 

Lucien. 
Nothing, only you are a little nervous. 

Francine. 
You are no longer as you used to be, not at all 
since. . . . 

Lucien. 
Since. . . . 

Francine. 
Since the birth of Gaston. You don't love me 
any more. 

Lucien. 
I love you as I ought to love you now !. . . . 
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Francike. 
Now ! What does that mean ? 

LUCIEN. 

You were so interested with your own soq. I 
thought you loved him more than me. 
Frakcine. 

Oh ! if you could be jealous, and of your son, 
how happy I would* be. 

LUCIEN. 

I have been. 

Francine. 
But you are no longer ? 

LUCIEN. 

No. — I understand the good reasons that you 
gave me, when. . . . 

Francine. 
When ?. . . . 

LUCIEN. 

When I desired you to get a nurse. 

Francine. 
My mother nursed me, your mother nursed 
you. . . . 

LUCIEN. 

Ah ! in those days !. . . . 

Francine. 
What do you mean, in those days ! {Laugh- 
ing,) then you wanted me.... Well, I will not 
nurse his brother. . . . 

Lucien. 
His brother. . . . 

Francine. 
Or his sister. 

Lucien. 
That is all I ask.... Only since you have 
changed your habits to new ones, it was natu- 
ral.... 

Francine. 
That you returned to your old ones ? . . . 

Lucien. 
Perhaps ! 

Francine. 
The club. 

Lucien. 
The club. 

Francine. 
And Mademoiselle Rosalie Michon ? 

Lucien. 
Is there only Rosalie Michon in the world ? 

Francine. 
Another woman then ? 

Lucien. 

Who knows ? 

Francine. 

You wish to pain me, and you are doing it. I 
never knew that a woman should be reproached 
for doing her duty as a mother. If you were 
forced to take arms and make a campaign for 
months, or years, do you think I should need to 
amuse myself with others ? I should remain at 
the side of the cradle of my child. Maternity is 
the patriotism of women, and the blood which 
you are so proud to shed for your country is but 



the milk that we give you. To be brief, you love 
another woman than I — prove to me at least 
that you esteem me if you do not love me. Don't 
deceive me ; don't make me ridiculous. If you 
love another woman, tell me now ; that I may 
not learn it from another : one of my kind 
friends ; that I may be at least the first to know 
it. 

Lucien. 
I would do well ; you would never be but the 
second. 

Francine. 
Don't be so witty ; it is not the time, I assure 
you. 

Celestin (appearing). 
The carriage of M. le Comte is ready. 

Lucien. 
All right. (Celestin f^oes out. To Francine, kisS' 
ing her on the forehead ) Good-evening. 
Francine. 
Good -evening, or rather good -night, for I will 
not see you probably to-morrow. 
Lucien. 
Probably . (He gets ready to go out,) 

Francine. 
But if you have a rendezvous with your friends 
a half hour after they leave us, it is because you 
are going somewhere together. 
Lucien. 
Yes. Well? 

Francine. 
When are you going ? 

Lucien. 
You will know absolutely ? 
Francine. 
Yes. 

Lucien. 
There is a masked ball at the opera to-night» 
We have a box. 

Francine. 
The box where I saw Mademoiselle Millescudi t 

Lucien. 
The same, and we are going to see what these 
balls are in these enormous rooms. As since 
eleven months you saw me and let me go out 
every night, I did not expect you would stop, 
me so abruptly to-night, and so I have an en- 
gagement. 

Francine. 
Take me. 

Lucien. 
To the opera ball ? It is no place for an honest 
woman ! What would Madame Smith say ? 
Francine. 
Masked ? 

Lucien. 
Good reason why people would take you for 
another and have no respect for you ! 
Francine. 
With you there is no danger. You can be sure 
that I would not leave you. 
Lucien. 
And your son — he would remain alone ? 
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Francine. 
You know very well that from to-night on he 
will sleep in Annette's room. Since the fear of 
wakening him prevents her from coming in my 
room, I am separated from him for all night. . . . 
and I can go away for a little while. 

LUCIEN. 

And a domino ? You are not going to hire a 
domino at a costumers? 

Francine. 
1 have the one I had at Nice, at the fete des 
Fleors, when I went with my father and mother. 
LuciEN. 
Tt is rose. A lady never puts on a rose domino 
at the opera ball ! 

Francine. 
Now, please make me the sacrifice of this ball ! 
I pray you. 

LUCIEN. 

Impossible ! I have promised. 

Francine. 
Well, go, only an hour and return. I will wait 
for you. 

LUCIEN. 

We are to have supper together. To-morrow ! 

Francine. 
All right, go. {Lucien trys to kiss her on the 
forehead. She recoils.) What good is that ? 
Lucien. 
As you will. 

Francine {after wiping her eyes). 
You are going to find a woman ? 

Lucien. 
I am going to find my friends. 

Francine. 
Too many subterfuges. 

Lucien. 
Too many questions. 

Francine. 
Listen, then, and don't let us misunderstand 
each other. Look well at me. I love you pas- 
sionately ; I adore the child bom of this love ; I 
am a very honest woman, and I have but one 
idea, and that is to continue to be ; but as I hold 
marriage to be a mutual engagement, as we 
voluntarily swore respect and fidelity to each 
other, that I am true to you, and that you can 
only reproach me for having done my duty, I 
give you my word that if I ever learn that you 
have a mistress, one hour after I have learned 
the certainty of it. . . . 

Lucien. 

One hour after ! 

Francine. 
I shall have a lover. And I promise you that 
you will be the first to know it. Tooth for a 
tooth, eye for an eye. 

Lucien. 
Let us see your teeth ? {Francine shows hef 
teeth ^ smiling^ and presents them for a hiss.) An 
honest «voman into whose head such an idea can 
come, is a woman who is/everish, and needs rest. 
To-morrow. 

Francine. 
To-morrow ! 



Scene VIL 
Francine {alone, and then) Elisa, 

Francine. {she takes her handkerchief wipes her 
feverish eyes, and rings twice. Elisa appears. ) 

Give me some long black gloves; the cloak 
which they brought me to-day, that I have never 
had on; my otter turban and my otter muflf, and 
a big veil. Look in my secretary and bring me . 
a gfray morocco portfolio. ( The chambermaid goes 
out. Francine writes while the chambermaid is out. 
She folds the letter, stands up, reflects a moment, 
holding it in her fingers, and then destroys it, saying): 
It is useless! {She throws the letter in the fire.) 
Elisa {entering and helping Francine to dress). 
Madame la Comtesse is going out ? 

Francine. 
Evidently ! 

Elisa. 
Shall I order another carriage ? The coach- 
man of Madam la Comtesse hasn't yet gone to 
bed.... 

Francine. 
Let him go to bed ! 

Elisa. 
Then Madame la Comtesse will take a hired 

carriage ? 

• Francine. 
I shall walk. 

Elisa. 
Madame knows that it is freezing ? 

Francine. 
Certainly ! 

Elisa. 
Madame doesn't wish me to accompany her ? 

Francine. 
It is not necessary. 

Elisa. 
If Monsieur le Comte comes in before madame, 
shall I tell him anything? 

Francine. 
As you wish. 

Elisa. 
Ought I to wait for Madame la Comtesse ? 

Francine. 
No! 

Scene VIII. 
£lisa {alone, and then) Celestin. 

Elisa {calling Celestin from the door of Lucien' s 
apartment). 

Celestin ! Celestin ! {Celestin appears.) Take 
your hat quick, quick ! tell the doorkeeper that 
you accompany Madame la Comtesse, and find 
some way to follow her without her knowing it. 
She is walking. Learn where she goes, and tell 
no one a word. (She pushes him. He goes out. 
She rings. To the servant who comes in) Put 
out the lights. {She goes out.) 

End of First Act. 
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rich present to his wife and asked her pardon on 
his knees, for the injury which he had done her, 
and to put an end to all misunderstandings of 
this kind, he made her mother of three children, 
which she nursed as she had the first, and the 
Lord de Pontamafrel never allowed himself once 
to indulge in a clandestine irregularity. There 
were two sons who became valiant captains, and 
a daughter who was an abbess and died in such 
an odor of sanctity that there dkl not remain a 
trace in the memory of God of the breaking of 
one of the first commandments by the father and 
husband. 

LUCIEN. 

The story is very pretty, father, but it was in 
other times, and other manners. 
Le Marquis. 

There are no other times, there are no other 
manners, Monsieur, my son : above all, for 
people oif our station. Do this duty, never mind 
what comes, that is, what will come at all times, 
and face all manners. Since I have listened to 
you I have heard you speak only of retaliation 
against my daughter-in-law. for whom everyone 
responds, and you say nothing of your own fault, 
of which we are all sure. It would be well to 
speak of it, however. If you had conducted 
yourself as you ought to, we would not have 
been convoked in Congress, as at Vienna, for the 
purpose of discussing the to be, or not to be. of 
your honor. When a gentleman has sworn be- 
fore God to an honest girl, chosen from among 
those of his own rank, as your wife is, his equal 
in birth and in fortune, having made in marrying 
her neither a bargain for money, nor calculating 
in vanity, when a gentlemen has sworn to the 
young girl to give her protection and fidelity, 
there are no promises of supper at the Maison 
d'Or. You cannot be relieved of your oath. You 
are not of this opinion. I regret it for you, as 
well as for myself, who might be suspected, be- 
ing your father, for having given you such an 
example, which is not true. The young girl that 
they confided to you, and who knew nothing of 
life, you were able to form in your own way. It 
was agreeable to you to recount your old-time 
carousings, to name your old mistresses, to take 
her in all the cafes and places of pleasure, of bad 
fame and unhealthy, where she could find herself 
in contact with creatures of whom she ought 
never to even suspect the existence. Then don't 
be astonished that this day when she learns of 
your perfidy, and when she wishes to pay you 
off, if it is an idea of the gallant woman which 
crosses her mind. I hope, I am convinced, I am 
certain that that which Madame de Riverolles 
has told you is false, and that she simply is giving 
you a severe and good lesson ; but if it is true, you 
have only what you merit, like the Lord of Ponta- 
mafrel. Go and buy for five hundred thousand 
francs some lace, with Madame Smith, in order not 
to be robbed too much by the merchant, and de- 
posit them at the feet of your wife, and say .to her: 
^* I do not believe a word of your story, and 
here, Madame, is the making of the baptismal 
dress of oiu* next child," and, six months after- 



ward, we shall all of us eat sugar-plums. Is it 
not your advice, Madame? Is it your advice, 
gentlemen ? 

TH^RfcSE. 

It is golden language, M. le Marquis. 

Henri. 
Approved unanimously, is it not Stanislas? 

Stanislas. 
That answers itself. 

LUCIEN. 

Many thanks, gentlemen. I will not perhaps 
say no, if there were only in this world people 
of our mind to make an opinion, but there are 
too many imbeciles. 

Le Marquis {shrugging his shoulders). 
It is true, there is even one more than I 
thought. (Lucien rings.) 

Le Marquis. 
Do you ring again ? 

LUCTEN. 

I am going out; I am going to drive. (TV 
Celestin^ who enters.) Is the carriage below ? 
Celestin. 
Yes, Monsieur le Comte. 

LUCIEN. 

My hat. 

{CelesHn gives the hat and goes out,) 
Le Marquis. 
As I wish to kiss my daughter, who is your 
wife, let me wait and play a game of whist. 

THfeRfeSE. 

I will certainly not go without seeing Francine. 

LUCIEN. 

Pardon, my father. 1 wished to ask Heru-i to 
go to drive with me. 

Le Marqihs. 
All right, we will play with a dead man. 

LuaEN. 
But I have need also of Stanislas. 

THfeRfeSE. 

We will play a game of piquet. 

Le Marquis. 
Go for the piquet {to Lucien)^ order a big fire, 
and send in some biscuits and madeira. 
Lucien {going oui). 
I will not be long. 

Le MARQins. 
Go, go, the air will only do you good. {Henri 
and Stanislas go out^ after having saluted the 
Marquis, and having shaken hands with him. 
During this time he has dealt the cards. Celestin 
arranges the fire, another domestic brings a watter). 
Le Marquis {to Th/rhe). 
My dear Baroness, it is you who will tell us 
the truth itself. 

Th^r^e. 
I think of nothing else. 

Le Marquis. 
While waiting, do you wish my opinion of my 
son? He is a simpleton. ... I have a sixteen 
major, and a fourteen ace. 

End of Second Act. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S 

New and entirely original supernatural opera in two acts, 
entitled, 

RUDDTaORB; 

OR, THE WITCH'S CURSE. 

MORTALS. 

Robin Oakapple, a young farmer George Thome 

Riduird Dauntless, bis foster brother, a man-o'-war's man, 

Courtice Pounds 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd, of Ruddygore, a wicked baronet, 

Fred. Billington 
Old Adam Goodheart, Robin's faithful servant.. Leo KJoss 

Rose May bud, a village maiden Miss Geraldine Ulmar 

Mad Margaret Miss Kate Forster 

Dame Hanna, Rose's aunt Miss Elsie Cameron 

gS^. } ,«.f«ioo.ibrid«n«d.. {:;::::::i3sfc"J 

GHOSTS. 

Sir Rnpert Murgatroyd, the ist baronet.. Mr. Winterbottom 

Sir Jasper Murgatroyd, the 3d baronet Mr. Poole 

Sir uoael Murgatroyd, the oth baronet Mr. Roche 

Sir Conrad Murgatroyd, the xsth baronet Mr, James 

Sir Desmond Murgatroyd. the i6th baronet Mr. JeflFrey 

Sir Gilbert Murgatroyd, the i8th baronet Mr. Brand 

Sir Mervyn Murgatroyd, the aoth baronet Mr. Huntlejr 

Sir Rodoick Murgatroyd, the sist baronet.. Mr. F. Federici 



TAMINQ OF THE SHRSW. 

In 5 acts, with an induction. Elaborately produced. 

Petrado Mr. Drew 

Grumio Mr. Lewis 

Bap«j«a Mr. Fisher 

A Lord- Mr Clarke 

J^acentK) Mr. Skinner 

Hortensio Mr. Holland 

Gienuo-. Mr. Leclercq 

Sjr the Tinker Mr. GUbert 

The False Lucentio Mr. Bond 

The False Vincentio Mr. Wood 

Vinoentio Mr. Moore 

Curtis Mrs. G. H. GUbert 

Baaaca Miss Drcher 

A Widow Miss Gordon 

Katharine Miss Ada Rehan 



— $10, fia,$is I Orch. & Bal. Chairs.. .$1.50 

Baloooy (rear rows) $1 1 Second Balcony 50c 



14th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at a. 

Manager . . . Mr. J. M. HiU. 



IdSS AGNBS Hfi&KDON 



OOMBCBROIAL TOURIST'S 
BRIDB. 



Sir Charles Young's Play, 

JIM, THB PBNMAN. 

Tames Ralston Frederick Robinson 

Louis Percival H. M. Pitt 

Baron Hartfcld W. j. LeMoyne 

Captain Redwood E. M. HolUnd 

Lord Delincourt L. F. Massen 

Jack Ralston \ Walden Ramsey 

Mr. Chapstone, Q C C. P. Flockton 

Mr. Netherby.M.P Harry L HoUiday 

Dr. Pettvwise Wm. Davidge 

Mrs. Rahton Agnes Booth 

Agnesjfher daughter) Maud Harrison 

Lady Danscombe Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Mrs. Chapstone May Robson 



Erminie Pauline Hall 

Cerise Belle Thome 

Princ^ de Gramponeur Mrs. Germon 

iavotte Marie Jansen 
lane Sadie Kirby 

Delaunay Miss Varry 

Cadeaux Francis Wilson 

Ravennes Mark Smith 

Marquis de Ponvert J. A. Furey 

Eugene Marcel Henry Hallam 

Chevalier de Brabazon Max Freeman 

Viscomte de Brissac ., C. L. Weeks 

Boxes $8, $10. $13 I Balconjr $1.00 

Orchestra 9X'5o | Admission — •» -5® 
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Broadway, cor. aolh Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. Lester Wallack. 

An Original'American Drama, in Four 

Aas, By David D. Lloyd, Esq., 

entitled, 

THB DOMINIB'8 
DAUQHTBR. 

The Rev. John Van Derveer, 

Harry Edwards 
Captain Dyke, of the British Army, 

KyrleBcliew 
Major Barton, of the British Array, 
Herbert Kelcey 

Hiram Brown Charles Groves 

Lieut. Robert Van Derveer, of tiie 
Continental Army, the Dominie's 

Son Crcston Clarke 

Molly Van Derveer, the Dominie s 

Daughter Miss Annie Robe 

Mrs. Kezia Beekman, her Aunt, 

Mme. Ponisi 
Dorothy Beekman, Mrs. Beekman*s 
Adopted Daughter, 

Miss Helen Russell 
Ann Stryker, Housekeeper to the 

Dominie Miss E. Blaisdell 

Citizens, Soldiers, Women, etc, etc. 

Time of the Play— During the War 

for Independence. 

First Three Acts— July. 1781 Interval between Acts III. 

and IV., three months. 

Act I.— The Spy Act II.— The Arrest. 

Act. III.-The Unwilling Betrothal. Act IV.-The Marriage 




Fourth Ave., bet. 33d 

and a4th Streets. 
Manager 



Evening at 8:15. 

Matinee, Saturday at a. 

. . Mr. Dan Frohman 



HELEN DAUVRAY and her COMEDY COMPANY, 

Under the management of Wm. R. Hayden. 

WAIiDA IiAMAR. 

A COMEDY-DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, 

By Hknri Wbrthbimbbr. 

Walda Lamar Helen Dauvray 

Paul de St. Germain, a French nobleman Alex. Salvini 

(By kind permission of Mr. A. M. Palmer.) 

Andr6 de Latour, a lawyer, his friend E. H. Sothem 

Romanville, comedian at the Odeon J. W. Pigott 

Count de Valdaur6, Prefect of the Rhdne J. Whiting 

Chevalier de Montval, cousin to Louise J. G Saville 

Vladimir, a journalist William Payson 

Richard, secretary of the Prefect G. B. Clayton 

Monsieur Lecocq, Police Inspector G. F. DeVere 

Doctor Vamey Lin Hurst 

Baron Von Rosenfeld, a diplomat James Bell 

Joseph, servant to Walda Gus. Brooke 

Bernard, servant to Valdaurd George Ellis 

Addle Kegnier, actress at the Odeon Adeline Stanhope 

(Her first appearance at this theatre.) 

Duchess de St. Germain, mother to Paul Ida Vernon 

Louise de Valdaur6, betrothed to Paul Miss Enid Leslie 

Mme. de St. Di6, I friends of j Miss Percy Haswell 

Blanche de Rlainval. ( the family \ Miss Carrie Lewis 

Justine, maid to Walda Miss Nadage Dor6e 

Scene, Paris. Time, 1870. 

Act I. — Walda*s apartment in Avenue Monceau. Acts II 

and III.— Chateau Valdaurd. 

Boxes $8,$zo. $ia I Balcony (four rows) $1.50 

Orchestra $1.50 | Balcony i.oo 

Admission $1.00. 






Broadway, bet. Thirtieth and Thirty- first Street. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at a. 

Lessees and Managers, .... Messrs. Miles A Bartoo 



Mr. NAT. C. GOODWIN 

As Big Ponys in the first production on any stage of the 
original American comic opera entitled. 

Bia PONT, THB OBNTIjEBIAN 
SAVAQB. 

A satire on the Wild East by A. C. Wheeler (Nvm CrinklbV 
and E. I. Darling. 




Production of Edward Harricam's 
new play, 

MoNOONBT'S VISIT. 

Martin McNooney Mr. Harrigan 

Ely Umstead Mr. Wild 

Clara Grizzle Mr. Collyer 

Uonel Mellan,... Mr. Bradley 

Judge Halweiser Mr. Fisher 

MaryMcQuirk Mr. Sparks 

Nora Gilmartin Mrs. Yramans 

Adele Spoonful Miss Lee 

Dr. Hilana Spoonful Miss Wetherill 

Scenes— Welcome Home Nursery; 
Special Sessions Court-Room; Exterior 
of The Tombs, with View of Centre 
Street. 

Mr. Braham has composed three new 
songs: "Ho! MoUy Grogan"; "The 
Toboggan SUde"; " Black Maria.'» 




Thirteenth Street 



and Broadway. 



MME. SARAH BERNHARDT, 

Supported by a full Dramatic Company, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 

In Sardou^s Play, 

THBODORA. 

Prices, $a and $3. 
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«% The Editor solicits contributions from the readers of 
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DRIFT. 

Mrs. Potter's appearance as a profes- 
sional actress at the Haymarket Theatre in 
London, last Tuesday night, (!id not set the 
Thames a-fire, but it created a favorable 
impression. It was made clearly evident that 
the choice of the part of Anne Sylvester in 
" Man and Wife " was ill-advised, and that it 
in no way suited the debutante. She displayed 
some mannerisms which made it exceedingly 
uncomfortable to her friends. Showing the 
whites of her eyes as if she were suffering from 
cholera morbus, being about the only expres- 
sion she could, seemingly, command when she 
needed to express emotion, fear, or detestation. 
Again, her arms seemed very long and on 
hinges ; she had not been " made up " well ; 
she shouted when she should have been 
pathetic, and she was at times very awkward. 
These were the criticisms of her honest friends 
and the newspapers, but they were all moder- 
ated by the declaration that she. really has a 
future before her as an actress, although it is 
felt she can never be a great one. The audi- 
ence was cold and critical, but it is said that 
the Prince of Wales liked her. Of course it 
will be a source of satisfaction to Americans 
to know that he liked her. Anything the 
Prince likes ought to go a great ways— it ought 
to be the summation of all earthly desires. 

• ♦% 
But Mr. Clement Scott, in the Daily Tele- 
graphy criticises her over-acting, her excessive 



gesticulation, her want of restraint, of repose, 
of finish, but discovers in her marked intelli- 

fence and that emotional power which, says 
Ir. Scott, is the one thing the English stage 
so sorely needs. " In her acting," continues 
he, "rough and unpolished as it was, there 
was power. In her earnestness there was the 
best of nature's gifts— the germ of true emo- 
tion. Her triumph was won, he thinks, in the 
last act. Then her frenzy was toned down 
and there were moments of dignity, of delight- 
ful calm. Her declaration of Annes innocence 
was noble, womanlike and touching. There 
was the true ring of emotion in her voice when 
Anne yields up her miserable life on the altar 
of friendship, and her final determination to 
cling to the dying man was full of truth and 
beauty. After this last act no one could rea- 
sonably doubt that the capacity for a tragic, 
or, if that cannot be, for an emotional actress 
was here, and though much will have to be 
learned and studied and practised, her intelli- 
gence overrode the gravest faults of execution." 
Mr. George W. Smalley, in his letter to the 
Tribune, wrote : " What is to be said of the 
whole matter is that, under all these burden- 
some and trying conditions, Mrs. Potter has 
to-night taken a long step toward that high 
position on the stage which surely awaits her. 
She wants six months' experience, not much 
else. But the critics think that she ought to 
act parts which give scope for the cheerful side 
of her nature and her art. The English public 
prefers comedy to drama. When the exigen- 
cies of her part allowed — not more than three 
or four times throughout the evening— Mrs. 
Potter to smile, she instantly had her audience 
with her, Her smile brought cheer and a 
murmur of general delight." 



The appearance of Madame Schumann in 
London at popular concerts, and her perform- 
ance of her husband s Pianoforte Concerto 
excited a great deal of interest. It was stated 
by the London papers that her rendering of 
four of Schumann's minor pieces and Beetho- 
ven's Trio in B flat, was such a performance as 
the present generation of music lovers will not 
very likely hear again. The excellent portrait 
given in this number of The Theatre is 
copied from the London Graphic, Her maiden 
name was Clara Josephine Wieck. She was 
bom at Leipsic, September 13, 1819. She 
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studied under her father, and made her dibut 
as a child of nine at Fraiilein Perthaler's con- 
cert, where she played with Em^lie Reinhold a 
duet. At the age of eleven she gave her first 
public concert at Leipsic, and in 1832 she ap- 
peared in Paris, and soon afterwards She played 
at Leipsic, with Rackmann and Mendelssohn, 
Bach's Triple Concerto in D minor. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of Robert 
Schumann will remember his romantic court- 
ship of Clara Wieck, the years of engagement, 
and the marriage in 1840. "Madame Schumann 
has recently edited the complete edition of 
Schumann's music, and she is the composer of 
several songs, pianoforte, and other works. 
But it is as a pianist she must be best known. 
In the music of Schumann and Brahms it is 
claimed she probably has no living superior. 
By the purity of her life, and her services to 
art, Madame Schumann has won the esteem 
ot the world of music. She has successfully 
devoted her life to the winning of proper recog- 
nition of her husband's works. 

♦** 
Mme. Adelina Paiti will give a season 
of six performances of grand opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Monday, April 11, 
in conjunction with Mme. Scalchi, Miss Ger- 
trude Griswold, Mile. Valerga, Mme. Novara 
and Sigs. Guille Vicini, Galassi, Del Puente, 
Novara, Abramoff, Corsi, Magliari. The or- 
chestra will be under the direction of Sig. 
Arditi, and there will be a large chorus and 
ballet, with Mme. Cavalazzi as premiere dan- 
seuse. The price of orchestra seats is $7. 

*** 

Thus it is advertised, but unless Mme. 
Scalchi improves with lightning rapidity, she 
may not be able to throw off the non-malig- 
nant type of typhoid fever with which she is 
suffering. She is still quite ill at the Grand 
Pacific in Chicago. It is stated in the Indica- 
tor of that city, that ** Patti and Scalchi have 
sung together three or four months of each 
year for sixteen years, and now since* Scalchi 
has been ill Patti has never once sent to in- 
quire for her, and rather than do acts of ' Lu- 
cia,' * Traviata,' or the * Barbiere,* in which 
Scalchi has no part, she chose to do ' Martha,' 
and engage another contralto in Scalchi's 
place. So much for selfishness ! " 

**♦ 
Mr. Brander Matthews has offered a 
new play, entitled " Love and War," to Mr. 
Wallack. It is under consideration. 

Mr. Edgar S. Kelley, the composer of 
the Macbeth music which made such a sensa- 
tion in San Francisco, writes me from Florida, 



where he is resting after a long season of hard 
work over a new opera. He says : " Your last 
number of The Theatre reached me last 
evening, and I take the first opportunity to 
congratulate you on what 1 consider the most 
interesting^ and artistic number of any dramatic 
or music^ journal I have yet seen published in 
this country. In addition to this I am de- 
lighted with the higfh moral as well as artistic 
aim of your magazine." This is, indeed, praise 
from Su- Hubert. 

*** 
Here is a part of one of Thackeray's un- 
published letters, given in the April Scribner : 

Meurice's Hotel, RivoU Street, 
Paris. Feb., 1849. 
If you please, I am come home very tired and sleepv from 
the opera, where my friend Rothacnild gave me a place in 
his box. There was a erand balM^ of which I could not 
understand one word, that is one pa*, for not a word was 
spoken ; and I saw some celebrities in the place. The pres- 
ident, M. Lamartine, in a box near a handsome lady ; M. 
Marrast, in a box near a handsome lady ; there was one with 
a bouquet of lilies, or some sort of white flowers, so enormous 
that it looked like a bouquet in a pantomime, which was to 
turn into something, or out of which a beautiful dancer was 
to spring. The house was crammed with well-dreaied folks, 
and is sumptuous and splendid beyond measure But, O ! 
think of old Lamartine m a box by a handsome lad v. Not 
any harm in the least, that I know of, only that the most 
venerable and grizzled-bearded statesmen and philoeophen 
And time from their business and political quandaries, to 
come and sigh and ogle a little at the side of ladies in boxes. 

♦** 

1 HAVE received the following letter: 

New Orleans, March aa, 1887. 

My DEAk Trophonius : If Otto Peltzer has flattered me, 
can you give me any good reason why he should not honor 
me ? If he has read what I have written, why should be 
not quote it correctlv ? When and where did I ever lay 
** that to insist, that the stage proper f ? ) may be made an 
educator oi the people makes him (me) laugh — because it is 
rot." 

If I said such a thing, why didn't you perform the friend- 
ly oflice of writing me down an ass, and not let roe do that 
disagreeable duty for myself ? I suppose O. P. will say that 
no one could do or did do it as efiFectually as 1 did myself; 
that a job of that character must needs have a i>ractiaed 
hand to do it with that polish which it deserves, and I alone 
and only could accomplish a feat which, while easy, must 
needs be well done. 

Let me plead my ignorance of what the ** stage proper" 
means. While I may have written about something I did 
not understand, and m a style which prevented others from 
comprehending, 1 am positive I didn't say anything about 
the *' stage proper,^' tor the reason, candidly, I never saw 
one, and wouldn't know one if I saw it. 

I said the stage was an exponent of public taste, and that 
I laughed at the assertion that it was degrading itself to a 
depraver of public taste. This is the head and front of my 
offending. O. P. is not fuller ri^ht in denominating a few 
lines or words of my communicatton as an '* outburst.*' The 
truth of the matter is. My Dear Trophonius, the whole ar- 
ticle was an " outburst.'* 

If I thought you would publish, I think I could prove my 
assertion true : the stage dare not attempt to deprave public 
taste, for it is in truth and in fact one phenomenon the fu- 
ture Lecky will use in gauging the condition of our roorala, 
etc. 

I cannot do better in dosing than to give O. P.'s memory 
a refreshing, on a book which I have no doubt he has read, 
by making a few quotations from it. 

Lewes, m '* Problems of Life and Mind^" says: 

** When two observations seem contradictory, or when the 
same facts present two different aspects to two different ob- 
servers^ this is an indication of some alteration in the condi- 
tions, either of the fact itself, or of the observer's position.** 

Again: 
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** The moralist will be found paanoomtely arguing that the 
omduct of men, which is simply the expression of their im- 
pulses and habits, can be at once altered by giving them 
new ideas of right conduct. " 

A»tn: 

** That which in one place was duty, in another plhce was 
sb, in a third was indifferent ; what inspired honor here was 
held infamy elsewhere.*' 

Anin : 

**The first lesson in controversy is to unlearn our native 
tendency to treat our adversaries as fools.** 

Rapkatl Btnoni, 

*** 

I HAVE also received this : 

Hastings, Minn., 3-a9-87. 

Editor of The Thbatkb: There was a sutement in 
your paper, and which has been extensively copied through- 
out the United States, that some gentleman, a correspondent 
of jrours, had written you that Hon. Ignatius Donnelly hsid 
written him a letter, in which he said his discovery of a 
cipher in the Shakespeare plays, proving that Francis Bacon 
wrote them, was a delusion. The friends of Mr. Donnelly 
here are desirous of knowing who the party was that made 
such a false statement. I'hey do not want to publicly brand 
TOur paper %rith having invented the statement without any 
foun<uiition whatever ; and the^r would like to know who the 
party was who gave you the mformation, if any such there 
was. 

Your reply will greatlv oblige me. 

Very respectfully yours, L, P. Kilpatrick, 

I do not give the addresses of our con- 
tributors, but should like to hear from Mr. 
Baxter, whose name was signed to the article. 



At THE Morton House : Enter decayed 
actor of the anti-creed period. He ap- 
proaches the bar with Irving lope, and with 
a voice of McCuUough ponderosity : " I-ah, 
I-ah want something, sirrah, that will fairly 
caarve its way down !^' 

White-costumed French attendant^ with 
singular trepidation: "Parrdongh. we have 
noting but zc best ! " 

Decayed actor : ** Ah-ah {this with a snarl 
like a dc^ wrestling over a bone, but truly 
Irving'li%e) well, then sirrah, bring me some 
carbolic acid and ger-round glass ! 

*♦* 
Although he is still called "le jcune 
maitre," Saint-Saens is fifty-two years old. 

♦** 

Edmund Yates's Parisian correspondent 
says that Nilsson did well to celebrate this 
marriage privately, for the Comte de Casa- 
Miran& is not a husband to be proud of. He 
is not a brilliant voung Romeo, or even a man 
in the prime of life, but an old viveur, an ex- 
habituS of the Cercle de la Presse, and a man 
about whom the boulevardiers have many 
queer anecdotes to relate. 



On Thursday afternoon an " authors' read- 
ing " took place in the Boston Museum for the 
benefit of the Longfellow Memorial Fund, for 
which about $14,000 has been secured, and 
$7/x» more has been subscribed conditionally 



I upon raising the balance. Mr. W. D. Howells 
suggested the readings, and these have added 
about $5,000 to the fund. The audience 
represented the most distinguished families of 
Boston and Cambridge. The curtain rose, 
disclosing a drawing-room scene, through the 
opening at the rear appearing a conservatory. 
About the room were chairs and sofas, near 
the centre was a laree oval table, beside which 
sat Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. At the extreme 
left of the semi-circle extending across the 
stage was the Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. By 
him sat James Russell Lowell, beside him Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. On the sofa behind 
the Doctor was Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. At the extreme right was Samuel 
L. Clemens. Beside him was George W. 
Curtis, and next were Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and William D. Howells. As the Tribune 
suggested, those who are familiar with the 
engraving representing Washington Irving and 
his friends, can picture to their minds the 
attitudes and expression of this group of 
American authors. The only particular in 
which the latter failed to be the full counter- 
part of the former being in the lack of the 
single central figure to unify the whole. This 
was supplied in the imagination of all who 
could see the presiding spirit that was present 
in the entire conception, that of Longfellow. 
Around that idealized personality, in uincy at 
least, the essayists, wits and poets that formed 
the semi-circle on the stage may be said to 
have been grouped, and without it, this singular 
and perhaps unparalleled congress of authors 
in New England could never have been 
gathered. 

*** 
Mr. John Gilbert is not yet well enough 
to take any active part at Wallack's, and much 
concern is expressed for him by the members 
of the company. We cannot afford to lose the 
dear old man yet, but it is safe to say that his 
stout heart and iron constitution will pull 
him through. 

April ist witnessed the close of the Na- 
tional Opera season at the Metropolitan. It 
has been, artistically, very successful. The 
production of " Nero " has been a revelation, 
which should at once guarantee the success of 
this American enterprise. 

♦** 
Wilson Barret will now be seen in New 
York as Hamlet. His methods and manners 
in this character will afford much opportunity 
for dissection by the critics, which will doubt- 
less be watched by the intellectual newspaper 
world of Boston. 

Trophonius. 
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ART CHAT. 

The Stewart pictures have been sold. Mr. 
Kirby did it (and in a dress suit too) and every 
square foot of room in Chickering Hall was 
occupied. Among the buvers were railroad, 
real estate, oil. and money kings. Millions and 
millions were represented in the hall. 

The bidding was not brisk, the buyers 
seemed to have come with set ideas as to now 
much they would pay, and would not be 
moved by the auctioneer. 

Friday night was " field night " of the sale. 
Two surprises were in store for the spectators. 
The first occurred at twenty-five minutes of 
ten o'clock, when Mr. Kirby reached No. 225 
on the catalogue, namely, "The Children's 
Party or Cat's Christening" by Ludwig Knaus. 
Now, the highest price paid for any picture on the 
first night's .<%ale had been the sum of $10,500. 
which Mr. Henry Hilton gave for Meissonier^s 
•' Charity ; " and the second night $16,000 had 
been given for the same artist's "At the 
Barracks '* by Knoedel & Co.. while Mrs. J. 
Lawrence Smith had paid $17,800 for F. 
August Bonheur's "Environs of Fontainebleau", 
and on Friday, previous to reaching the Knaus, 
$1 1,000 (for Tryon's " Landscape and Cattle ') 
had been the highest price of the evening. G^- 
r6me's celebrated " Gladiators" had been passed 
at $1 1,000. remember ; Munkacsy's " Visit to the 
Baby " at $8,700 ; Fortuny's " Serpent Charm- 
er " at $13,000. and Piloty's " Thusnelda " had 
gone for but $3,900 at the first night's sale. 
What, then, was the surprise of the audience 
when the applause which greeted the reception 
of Knaus's " Children's Party " was followed 
by a bid of $5,000, which was quickly succeeded 
by $1,000 bids, till it reached $15,000; $18,000, 
was disputed by hundred dollar bids at $20,000, 
and was knocked down for $21,300! to Mr. J. 
K. Fletcher, who was buying for Mr. Jay 
Gould. This painting, while the work of a 
now famous artist, though full of human inter- 
est and thoroughly well executed, is not painted 
in the artist's latest manner being dated 1868, 
and is in no way eoual to the other paintings, 
which at the late sales have brought such enor- 
mous prices. 

*** 

Fortuny's "The Beach at Portici" was 
bought at the sale of the deceased artist's 
effects by Mr. A. T. Stewart, for $13,000. But 
despite the assertion of the auctioneer that the 
work had certainly increased in value since 
then, $10,100, which Mr. Stanford White bid. 
was the highest figure which could be obtained 
for It. 

Meissonier's " Friedland. 1807," was brought 
forward amid rounds of applause. For a mo- 



ment the hall buzzed with conversation, and 
probably every person made to his next neigh- 
bor, or in sotto vece to himself, a calculation of 
what sum the picture would bring. The pic- 
ture was bought by Mr. Stewart for about 
$60,000, and is supposed to have cost, export 
duties and such items included, by the time it 
was placed in Mr. Stewart's gallery, some $10,- 
000 more. Would it bring more or less than 
the picture cost } This is, perhaps, the most 
celebrated of modern paintings. Munkacsky's 
" Christ before Pilate," which has, perhaps, a 
wider, but less substantial reputation, has just 
been sold for a sum of over $100,000 (accord- 
ing to the late owner's statement) to John 
Wannamaker, of Philadelphia. Would the 
Meissonier do better than that? Renewed 
applause greeted a bid for $50,000. 

The figures traveled quickly into the $60,000. 
and after " fair warning " the numbers ceased 
at $66,000. and Mr. D. K. Fletcher had the 
work..bidding, it was at first supposed, for Mr. 
Jay Gould, but it was later known that he rep- 
resented Mr. H. Hilton. 

The event of the evening was closed by the 
sale of Rosa Bonheur's " Horse Fair" to S. P. 
Avery (as an agent) for $53,000. The art 
worla was later delighted to learn that the 
buyer was Mr. C. Vanderbilt. who presented it 
to the Metropolitan Museum next day. Thus 
ended the sale of the Stewart pictures, with a 
grand total of $513,800. The pictures at the 
Morgan sale last year brought $885,300. Those 
of the Seney sale, $406,000, the Johnston sale, 
resulted in about $328,000. statuary included. 

NOTES. 

The spring Academy exhibition will open 
on Monday, April 4. 



The late Alphonse De Neuville never made 
a more vigorous composition than his famous 
" Storming of Tel-el- Kebir," now on exhibition 
at Knoedler's Gallery. The picture, which was 
painted for the Fine Art Society of London, 
represents the Highland regiments, the 75th, 
known as the Gordon Highlanders, the 79th and 
the 74th, and also the brave " Black Watch." 
as they assault a battery (half are in a trendi 
and half are mounting the parapet), in the early 
part of the morning of September 13. 1882. 

The work is full of dramatic yet realistic 
groups. The soldiers are not mere costum<^ 
models, but real manly types. About a score 
of portraits are introduced. The group of the 
wounded Capt. Fox, being upheld by Prix'atc 
MacGregor, is very finely painted, and cut out of 
this large canvas, would make a famous picture 
of itself. The freedom of the execution is a 
great relief to see after the stiff and dry treat 
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ment of the Meissonier and D6taille in the 
Stewart collection. 

In the water-color room down stairs Knoed- 
Icrs show also some seventeen drawings by 
Edouard D6taille, which were made for a recent 
Parisian publication on the costumes of the 
French army from 1796 to 1859. They are 
chiefly in pen and ink. though in some the first 
pencil sketch is allowed to remain, very fre- 
<]uently a wash is brought into use very effec- 
tnrely, again Chinese white is employed and 
several of the designs are touched up with 
water-colors. The grace of those figures and 
their prettiness is exceedingly interesting. 



Mr. Klackner, the print publisher of 
West 17th Street, is about to publish a very 
important etching by Mrs. Anna Lea Mcrritt. 
It represents a reclining figure of " Eve Re- 
pentant." Mrs. Merritt is about to return to 
England, where her reputation as a portrait 
painter and etcher is of the highest. 

Among Mr. Klackner's latest etching publi- 
cations are ia large plate by Peter Moran, entitled 
"The Lowing Herd;" *' Golden Days," by 
Ben. Lander, with a very fine sky. (Mr. 
Lander could easily " wake up some morning 
and find himself famous," if the day before he 
would etch a very large plate in which there 
were no figures, and but very little lowland 
landscape, but a grand expanse of sky over- 
spread with bright sunlit cumulus clouds. 
Take my advice, Mr. Klackner, and get Mr. 
Lander to make you such a plate); a landscape 
with sheep, by Share, from a painting by Carle- 
ton Wiggons, rather poor than otherwise. 



Mr, Frank Fowler, has just completed a 
life-size three-quarter length portrait of the 
late Samuel J. Tilden, which is the outgrowth 
of a study made some five years ago, from 
life, when Mr. Tilden gave the artist a few sit- 
tings, though not sufficient to enable him to 
complete his work. But an order for the por- 
trait started Mr. Fowler at his work again, and 
the result is in every way satisfactory. The 
pose is easy and dignified ; Mr. Tilden has his 
left hand in his overcoat pocket, in his right 
he holds his eye-glasses, and he appears in per- 
fect health. The work is fine in artistic quali- 
ties, the technique is strong, and resembles 
that of the artist's previous success, the por- 
trait entitled " At the Piano." 



Messrs. Moore and Co. will sell very 
soon, the art possessions of the actor and play- 
wright, Geot^e Fawcett Rowe, who is about 
leavmg this country for a two years* trip abroad. 



A sale of the paintings and engravings of the 
late Asher B. Durand, is soon to take place at 
Ortgie's Gallery, and Wunderlich promises a 
small display of the works of Elinu Vedder. 
At Reichard s Gallery, some paintings, by the 
late George Fuller, of Boston, are on exhibition. 



At the last monthly meeting of the Rem- 
brandt Club in Brooklyn, at the residence of 
Mr. Bartlett, in Remson Street, Mr. Chas. H. 
Miller delivered a lecture on art. of which the 
Brooklyn Eagle says : " Was not so much of a 
lecture as a scrap-book full of observations, 
word photographs and reflections of a student, 
a keen observer, an artist and a traveler. ' 

Mr. Miller is one of the few artists whose 
mind is not entirely absorbed in his own work, 
and his taste limited to his own art. He loves 
the sister arts of painting, music and literature, 
and his own studio is not the only spot that 
has attraction for him, whenever he hears of a 
good picture in New York, he cannot rest till 
he has seen it. 

His book, *• The Philosophy of Art" (W. R. 
Jenkins, publisher), put forth a few years ago 
under the nom de plume of Carl De Muldor. 
was a very strong plea for more thought, more 
interest in art. The muse has again moved 
Carl De Muldor just lately, and here is the 
result. 1 consider these lines very graphic : 

MONACO. 

BY CARL nS MULDOR. 

1887. 

Monaco ! Monaco ! 

Oh ! hollow echo ! 
Fair is ihy face, 
Thy breath a sirocco. 

Monaco ! Monaco ! 

Soft plaintive echo ! 
Midst turrets in air 
Above palaces fair, 
Nature • voice fills the ear, 
Pleading;, Oh ! beware. 
Of Roulette's fell-snare. 
Build no more "' castles in air,** 

At Monto Carlo's 

Fair Casino ! 

Monaco ! Monaco ! 

Oh! fatal echo 
Of vampire music. Oh ! 
Not nature's voice, No ! 

Monaco ! Monaco ! 

With wild damning echo 
Of glittering gold's clinking concert ; 
Gold lost and won *^dta^is vtrt.^' 

At Monte Carlo's 

Fair Casino ! 

Monaco I Monaco ! 

Oh! hollow echo! 
Land tunnelled and turretted, 
By earthquakes now fretted. 
Free thy virtues now fettered ! 

Monaco ! Monaco ! 

Still fair fated Monaco ! 



Ernest Knaufft. 
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A FEW WORDS FROM AN ACTOR. 

Editor of The Theatre :— Much has 
been said by outsiders, or laity, of the present 
condition of the American stage and the peo- 

Cle who obtain their living as its disciples, 
ut rarely do you see an article, or read an 
opinion, from the pen of those most con- 
cerned, who should, without doubt, know more 
about it than any one else — I mean the actor 
himself. He is, I am aware, but the very 
smallest and least item in the theatrical busi- 
ness, and is, consequently, of very little consid- 
eration to any one but bis landlady or tailor. 
However, a few words from one of that patient 
and long-suffering community, I trust may find 
favor in your eyes. 

I read a few weeks ago in your bright and 
interesting publication, a reference to the ''lack 
of study and application " to the art, by its 
present exponents ; and the writer speculated 
as to " How were the places of Booth, Jeffer- 
son and others, to be filled by the coming race 
of actors ? " This, at first sight, seems a feasi- 
ble statement and a most plausible conjecture. 
To the former, one could readily reply in its 
defense — " The combination system knocks all 
study on the head." The fatigue of travel 
from town to town, the discomfort of the tem- 
porary homes, destroy the application of the 
would-be student, and deprive him of such 
means of research or inquiry as are available 
to his more fortunate and stationary brother. 
But even this is a poor excuse, and I am sure 
your correspondent can have very little knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of the dramatic 
world, to make such a statement. From my 
personal observation of some years, in many 
companies, and in all quarters of the United 
States, I have never found a single company 
but which numbered amongst its members 
two or more students, who, with a very little 
persuasion, could easily induce the others to 
follow suite. 

A few years ago, I was in a combination, 
traveling with one of the chief successes of the 
day, playing one-night stands, of which we filled 
about twelve weeks. Now this, to the individ- 
ual who is accustomed to eat daily at the same 
table, to sleep nightly in the same soft bed 
and cosy room, from January to December — 
must naturally appear very distracting and un- 
comfortable. True ; it is. But *' necessitas 
non habet legem," and although it takes some 
time to adapt oneself to the circumstancs — yet, 
like the proverbial eel, we eventually get used 
to it, and can not only find instruction and en- 
joyment from our peregrinations, but time to 
improve our minds and study our profession. 
During the twelve weeks mentioned, it was 
almost our daily custom to visit the stage of 



the local theatre or hall, and there, to the as- 
tonishment of the natives, amuse ourselves by 
spouting Shakespeare. Each taking a part, in 
a given play — previously committed to memory, 
and giving a faithful rendition, according to his 
or her conception of the character — to be criti- 
cised or set right by the older and more expe- 
rienced ^members. Upon Sunday evenings, 
when not on the road, we usually met in one 
room, to argue and read aloud, spending a few 
hours together for the sole purpose of improve- 
ment, during which time, by general consent, 
all " funny storieis " or *' personal experiences " 
were eschewed. This I am sure was to our 
benefit, and there are men to-day, in New 
York, who can speak with delight of our 
"Morning Performances" and "Sunday Nights." 
As can readily be imagined, we were, of course, 
unmercifully " guyed by the infidel who only 
consented to live during a week of discomfort, 
for the pleasure of the ghostly visitation on 
Saturday — (if the elements were favorable). 

Out of a dozen actors to be seen on the 
Square to-day, six of them, at least, will have 
a play at the bottom of his trunk — a play, 
which is the idol of his heart, the seed of the 
great fortune to come, and in the development 
of which, many a weary hour has been spent 
and many an aching head acquired. Most 
are bad, some indifferent, few good, — but 
nevertheless, — ^good, bad or indifferent, they 
are evidences of the application and study of the 
poor abused actor, whose only incentive to work, 
IS the hope of Fame. For very little encourage- 
ment does he receive to-day from the manager, 
(the man who ought to be the godfather of 
art,) either in praise or pennies. 

Where are the critics of Johnston's time ? 
who not only expatiated upon the merits of a 
play — but in a measure, taught the actor, as it 
were, what to " eat, drink and avoid " — point- 
ing out his errors and giving him a full meas- 
ure of praise for his flashes of genius. Cri- 
tiques, to-day, referring to the stock actor, are 
either ^^^^ or bad ; without reason for either. 
But the great star, who comes heralded from 
foreign lands, and whose errors or graces, mean 
so much a column to the critics, is credited 
with reasons he probably never thought of, 
and condemned for trifles, not worthy of rec- 
ognition. 

There are one or two godfathers, and one 
or two only in the United States, amongst the 
legion of managers, who, but for their efforts 
and discernment (God bless them), the pro- 
fession, as an art, would go to the dogp — for 
in the eyes of the "genus homo" manager, 
the actor, as I said before, is the last considera- 
tion — as I can readily prove. A play is writ- 
ten—models made— scenery painted — printing 
got up — music written — a theatre engaged — ^a 
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treasurer or business man hired — when, lo and 
behold ! it dawns upon the " godfather," that 
some puppets are necessary for the production, 
and at the last moment actors are gathered in 
—not for the amount of eenius they are known 
or supposed to possess, but because some pe- 
culisurity of dispnosition or person, happens to 
fit the part ; when it is a well-known fact 
that to act ** oneself " or naturally , is the 
hardest thing for an actor to do. 

Then, again, in regard to remuneration— the 
source upon which success depends, is always 
the last^upon the pay-roll. Before Mr. Author 
touches paper, he receives so much down and 
balance on completion. Scenery is generally 
painted on the same terms. New and expen- 
sive printing is settled for, either in advance or 
C. O. D. Music paid for before production. 
The theatre either gets *' first money " or a 
cash deposit for rent — the treasurer can pay 
himself. Hotel next. Baggage transporta- 
tion next. Railroad fares next— and if there is any 
left— why, throw a few crumbs to the poor 
actor, on the Tuesday morning of the follow- 
ing week. There are exceptions, of course — 
but this is the rule, especially of traveling com- 
panies. 

An instance of managerial encouragement 
came under my observation in one of tne few 
stock companies of this country. A young 
actor of some ability, worked for two seasons, 
playing no less than seventy different charac- 
ters, many of which were original creations, 
receiving the commendation of the press and 
the approval of the public, as an established 
favorite. He naturally, as in every other busi- 
ness, wished to increase his income in accord- 
ance with the quality of his goods, and humbly 
asked for a small increase of salary for the fol- 
k)wing season. The *' godfather's " reply of — 
" So many applications," ** bad season," " easily 
fill your place at one-half the money," etc., etc., 
etc., soon convinced the petitioner, that he 
was but a unit in art's temple, and his 
genius, at the mercy of godfather's cheque- 
book. 

A last word — in reference to the social im- 
provement of my brothers— evidence is seen 
every day of the change, and money, formerly 
spent at the bar of Billie this, or Tommy that, 
now goes into house or land, and many a 
second'-rate actor can speak with pride of his 
place here, or his farm there, where during the 
long summer vacation, instead of clerking at 
some watering place, he takes his well-earned 
rest in the society of his wife and babes, daily 
praying for the time, when the Lion shall he 
down with the Lamb, and manager and actor 
shall be as brothers — with but one interest, the 
advancement of art. The actor, grateful for 
the managerial pocketbook, and the manager. 



ready to acknowledge and respect the genius 
that helps to fill it. 

Trusting I have not bored you with these 
old truths, 

I have the honor to be. 

Respectfully yours, 
" A Party by the name of fohnson^ 

FROM THE PRESS. 

MANY FRIENDS. 
BuffaU C?*r/#r —Yesterday Th< Thbatkb began its 
second year. 1 his illustrated weekly magazine has found 
many friends. It is a record of the important events of the 
stage, and touches matters in art, music, the drama and its 
literature. This number contains a portrait of Kyrle 
Bellew, several full-page illustrations ot Verdi's opera of 
** Oteilo," and of Dumas' great play of ** Francillon.** 

AN INTERESTING FEATURE. 
N«v» K9ri(5'/tfr.— That clever little magazine. Thb Thba- 
TRB, has just entered on its third volume amid the hearty 
good wishes and congratulations of its host of friends and 
admirers. Pictures from the presentation of Verdi's ** Oteilo*' 
and Dumas* ** Francillon " are promised with the next num- 
ber. These pictures, published by Thb Thbatrb and 
illustrative of the various plays as they are given by the 
dififerent companies, are a new and interesting feature in 
dramatic journalism, as we know it here. 

CONSTANTLY IMPROVED. 

Bridge^vrt Standard.— Iwn Thbatrb has constantly 
improved since its first appearance a year ago. The maga- 
zine form is very desirable, for so good a weekly paper 
should be bound and placed on the library shelf for general 
and frequent readihg. Drama, music, art and literature are 
the subjects treated upon and the articles are almost entirely 
original. I'he very best reproductive processes are employed 
in the preparation of plates for Thk Thbatkb, and it is 
cheap at ten cents a copy. Send to The Thbatrb Publish* 
ing company, 36 West 3ad Street, New York, for a speci- 
men copy. 

AN ORIGINAL IDEA. 
Alfred TrumhU in tkt Joumalitt. 

Thb coramencemeot of the third volume of Thb Thbatrb 
brings also the beginning of a translation of Dumas* 
newest play *' Francillon.** The entire first act is given. 
There ought to be a suggestion of value to Ths Thbatrb in 
this excellent idea Why not give every week some similar 
work, with a preference for one act farces and the like that 
could be printed entire in a single issue? Nothing would 
give such character and interest to this pjretty weekly record 
of the stage as a departure that is so original in itself, and 
so thoroughly in keeping with the purpose of the paper. 

EXCEPTIONALLY EXCELLENT. 
Mttcalf Rutsen in tki Boston Timet. 
Thb Thbatrb— that exceptionally excellent dramatic 
weekly of New York— has just begun its third volume. Its 

E resent appearance bespeaks prosperity, for which I am most 
eartily ^lad. I'hb Thratrb*s aims are too high not to win 
approMtion from all honest patrons of dramatic art. Its 
criticisms are fair and to the point; its special articles breezy 
and full of ^ood suggestions; iu gossip clean and entertain- 
ing, and its illustrauons quite above the average; moreover, 
its Boston correspondent writes a ^ood letter, with such a 
list of good points to recommend it, its success is easily ac- 
counted for. But I fancy to Mr. Deshler Welch, lU editor 
and manager, belongs the lion's share of praise, of which I 
am fully assured he is well deserving. 

PLEASANT IN TONE. 
Whitelaw Reidin The Tribune, 
"Thb Thbatrb," a weekly publication which tells its 
purposes in its title, is an agreeable addition to that portion 
of the press which confines its attention to dramatic subjects. 
It is pleasant in tone and gives much interesting and perti- 
nent gossip. Its illustrations form no little part of its attrac- 
tiveness. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. 

The week saw the close of Sarah Bern- 
hardt's season at the Star Theatre, and her 
appearance in " Theodora." Her portrayal of 
this character — which Sardou says was made 
expressly for her— is as unique as it is masterly. 
Those who saw Miss Olcott in the same part 
and did not see Mme. Bernhardt, cannot com- 
prehend how vast is the space between them 
in their artistic degrees. A comparison would 
be absurd. As Theodora Mme. Bernhardt 
combines her greatest powers. Her singular 
personal charms, and exquisite sense of stage 
adroitness are given an illustration which must 
accredit her with all that the word can signify 
— consummate. All her gestures are signifi- 
cant; they are not accidents of the moment, 
or the result of passing impulse, and as they 
are studied and prepared, it is thus shown that 
this woman is a genius — an actress against 
whom all others now living must pale. 1 have 
been asked by foolish people, who do not know 
how to separate art from feeling, why 1 com- 
pared, in The Theatre, three weeks ago, the 
names of Bernhardt, Clara Morris and Mod- 
jeska : that they did not see how the two latter 
could be mentioned in the same breath. Well, 
I think one ought to breathe between them. 
They are all very different, but they are all 
great. Clara Morris' emotion is of the very 
true sort. Her tears are real, and so were 



Rachel's. Bemhardt's emotion is artifice — 
simulation— and therefore wonderful. Mod- 
jeska's emotion combines the realty of Clara 
Morris, and much of the art of Bemhardt's in 
its carrying out. 

Sarah Bemhardt's extreme felicitv is in the 
repulsive and obnoxious compounds of dra- 
matic authors. She is, by virtue of her own ex- 
istence, a superb an^yst. She knows all the 
fibres of sexual love, and she knows what the 
I devil is in woman. 

She knows, too, that for the administration 
of her art that the worst side of human Ufe has 
in it the best resources for an actress. The 
majority of people have an inherent tendency 
to badness, and if the shrine at which they 
worship is goodness, purity and truth, the eyes 
of the serpent have also a peculiar fascination. 

The principals in the cast of " Theodora " 
I append as a matter of record : 

Thsodora Mme. Sarah Bernluundt 

Andreas M.Philippe Gamier 

Justinian M. Uecori 

A> arcellus M. Aneelo 

Belisaire M. Firoo 

Caribert M. Thefer 

Nicephore M Foumier 

Euphrates M. Joliet 

Eudemon M. Frazier 

Calchas M. Lacroiz 

Antonine Mile. Jeanne Malvau 

Tamyris Mme. Kenard 

Macedonia Mme. Lacroix 

lohis : Mile. Robin 

KaUirohe MUc. Scylor 

Fileur. 



"THE BIG PONY." 

On Thursday night a comic opera under 
this title was produced at the Bijou Theatre, 
and set down by A. C. Wheeler, known as 
" Nym Crinkle," as librettist, and by E. J. 
Darling, as composer of the music. The story 
may be recited as follows : 

The opening scene is laid on the border of 
Mexico, in the United States, with a wedding 
and vintage scene, in which an old Mexican, 
Don Fiiibusto, is about to marry his daughter, 
sorely against her will, to Senor Sancho Men- 
dingo, on account of his Spanish pedigree. 
The wedding festivities are interrupted by the 
arrival of a lieutenant of cavalry in the United 
States service, who is in love with Inez, and 
who produces a panic by announcing that the 
warlike Umbilicas, under the lead of Big Pony, 
are on the warpath. During the confusion 
which ensues the war-whoop of the Indians is 
heard and Big Pony arrives. He proves to be 
a gentlemanly savage and proposes to gobble 
the entire chorus and make wildwood maidens 
of them. As these maidens have been some- 
what oppressed by the genteel things they 
rather like the idea of the abduction, and ex- 
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press their admiration of Big Pony in a chorus 
of— 

Oh ! the gentlemanly savage, 
Come for ransom, not to ravage. 

The Indians then gobble the lieutenant and 
all the girls, fix the price of ransom at $5,000 
in silver, and take their departure for the 
Stewed Dog Reservation. 

In the second act, Sig. Sancho and the Don, 
with their cowboys, 
are discovered in a 
canon searching for 
the girls. They 
have come not to 
fight, but to treat. 
1' h e wily bride- 
groom has bought 
American trade 
dollars with the old 
man's silver, mak- 
ing twenty -seven 
per cent., and pro- 
poses to try the hu- 
mor of the Ameri- 
can trade dollar on 
the innocent sav- 
age. The dicker 
that takes place 
with Big Ponv is 
said to be the fun- 
niest thing in the 
opera — the Indian 
being finally induc- 
ed to unload on 
moral grounds and 
because the intro- 
duction of a chorus \ 
upon his reserva- 
tion will demoralize 
the Indians with 
four o'clock teas 
and church socia- 
bles. Having se- 
cured the girls, the 
perfidious Sancho 
carries them all off 
to an old Spanish 
monastery, where 
he imagines he will 
be safe from the 
soldiers. But Big 
Pony, having dis- 
covered the Amer- barnum 
ican humor of the 
trade dollar, comes there also in his war paint 
and makes things lively. The third act takes 
place in the old monastery. The girls are 
finally saved by the arrival of the regiment. 
Big Pony, who appears to be a double satire 
upon the methods of the Government with the 
Indians and upon the foibles of society, receives 



( 



a telegram from the Treasury Department at 
the last moment, which states that it is rumored 
in Washington that he is accepting American 
silver in bulk and ordering him to avail 
himself of the nearest United States troops as 
an escort, and report at Washington immedi- 
ately, where the department wishes to consult 
him' about the surplus, so that at the last mo- 
ment of the soldier's triumph, the Indians 
turn the tables upon 
them by converting 
them into a guard 
of honor. 

Mr. Nat Good- 
win played the part 
of a Gentlemanly 
Savage, wiih his 
usual wild comical- 
ity, but on this oc- 
casion with marked 
reserve of manner. 
The music of the 
burlesque is tune- 
ful, with some char- 
acteristic Indian 
and Mexican move- 
ments. One of the 
terrible cowboys 
sings : 

I'm the snoozer from the 

upper smoky branch, 

Tm a terror when 1 paint 

the country rcd» 
I always keep a grave- 
yard on my ranch, 
1*0 accommodate my 
overflow of dead. 

MISS WARD. 

i, Miss Ward's 
week at the Wind- 
sor Theatre was a 
very successful one, 
and it will be a long 
time before she will 
be seen in New 
York again. It is 
desired by many 
people that Mr. 
Vernon be detain- 
ed here in New 
York. A finer comt* 
edian of the courtly 
old-style school 
does not exist. 



AGAIN. 



MRS. BOWERS. 

Mrs. D. p. Bowers had an extremely inter- 
esting engagement at the People's Theatre. It 
is to be doubted whether she will produce any 
new plays this season. All the general arrange- 
ments for her tour next season have been made 
and she will then be seen in at least two new 
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characters well fitted to her. The energy of this 
woman is remarkable ; she seems to be in 
the brightest days of her life judging by her 
own enthusiasm, and the way she is received 
everywhere. Her manager, Mr. J. G. Ritchie, 
has carried his affairs through admirably. 



ELIZA WEATHERSBV. 

Eliza Weathersbv was no more like the 
stiff and smooth chess-pegs of 1887 burlesque 
than a healthy oriole is like a blue* 
legged duck in a forty-cent Noah's 
ark. It is ten years now since I first 
saw her as Gabriel in "Evange- 
line." Before that she had been a 
sparkling gem in the famous Lydia 
Thompson troupe, and had also 
played soubrette parts for two sea- 
sons in the never-since-equalled 
Union Square company. The sweet, 
vivacious picture that she made as 
she leaped from the stumpy little 
row-boat in •* Evangeline " and 
came tripping down to the foot 
lights with the grace of a kitten and 
the brightness of a sunbeam, has 
never been effaced by all the thick- 
limbed gorgeousness with which I 
have been surfeited during the past 
few years. Eliza Weathersby was 
a beautiful woman ten years ago, 
and one of the very few that I have 
ever seen in burlesque who knew 
an)rthing about the art of acting^. 
Her eyes, her teeth and her heels 
flashed just enough to be utterly fas- 
cinating. She halted short of Gallic 
impropriety, but she never got stuck 
in the dough of conventionality. 
Her laugh made the world laugh 
with her, and the memory of the 
dimples in that laugh made men 
rush out between the acts to buy 
chairs for the next performance. 
The ushers, the boy who sells 
books of the play, and the fire pa- 
trolmen all used to come in from 
the lobby to hear Eliza sing the kissing song. 
She was just about as kissable as a rose, or a 
baby after its morning bath. Whole cohorts 
of Harvard boys went over to Boston every 
night and their hearts kept time to the patter 
of Eliza's feet. They sat outside the feverish 
pale of lights and saw their bouquets passed 
up to the twinkling divinity who ruled them 
individually without knowing one from another. 
Old ladies and gentlemen smiled benignly at 
the soft, entrancing methods that Eliza em- 
ployed so cleverly, and I have heard her praised 



by people to whom burlesque in the abstract is 
an abhorrence. She dressed divinely. Her 
breezy garments were worn with a jauntiness 
and bon ton that was indescribably good. And 
the bend of her knee as she skipped about was 
enough to make the veriest ascetic come out 
of his shell and draw a long breath of gladness. 
Yes, she was, par excellence^ the best, and 
would be now, could her era have been the 
present, for not one of the worshiped lumina- 
ries of the contemporary operatic sta^e pos- 
sesses a scintilla of her charm. I don't think 



ELIZA WEATHERSBY. 

she would have considered she was earning her 
salary if she had stood stolidly about the stage 
in the lackadaisical way that is now so proper. 
To these that now blind one with their flashing 
jewels she was as a laughing brook to a cup of 
luke-warm water. 

And now that she is dead, everyone who 
ever saw or heard her thinks sadly of the loss 
and blesses her memory. She was beautiful 
happiness personified for a time, and so she 
filled her mission, something that only few of 
us mortals do. And if a child should lay a 
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white, perfect rose on the spot where she now 
rests, I'm sure the birds would sine a sad, 
sweet hymn, while the soft west wind sighed, 
•* Peace ! " 

C M, S. M. 



BOSTON NOTES. 

Boston, March 30.— It is evident that Mr. 
R. M. Field understands the temper of his count- 
less followers in dramatic matters when his 
managerial acumen is exemplified by the weekly 
change of the Museum bill. After the great 
successes obtained in •• Harbor Lights " and 
•* Held by the Enemy," the pointed collapse of 
" Antoinette Rigaud " was peculiarly empha- 
sized, and its prompt retirement was voiced in 
the unusual paucity of box-office receipts. While 
the aforesaid followers thus condemned a play 
which swamped an excellent stock-company in 
an ocean of inane plagiarisms, the quick rally 
about " The Rivals ' last week in its altogether 
successful reproduction points the moral of 
theatrical ventures. And in the substitution of 
*' The Magistrate " this week at the Museum 
this result is continued. The revival of this 
sterhng comedy before a brilliant audience each 
night deserves mention, not only for the hand- 
some manner in which it is set, but for 
the unusual excellence of the company's 
acting, both of which are received ^th every 
mark of approval. The impersonation of O's 
Farringdon, by Mr. William Seymour, was in- 
imitable, an exhibition of genius which made 
the character rise into a leading position at all 
times, although flanked by the strong features 
of Mr. George Wilson's ^neas Posket, who 
also wins unqualified praise as such. Mr. £. 
H. Vanderfelt as CoL Lukyn found ample 
scope therein for an illustration of his sin^- 
larly graceful and effective acting, than which 
a more satisfactory characterization could not 
be desired. As tne magistrate's wife*. Miss 
May Davenport easily sustains her reputation 
as a talented actress, whose versatility and re- 
finement lend additional charm to ner r61es. 
Altogether the play is deservedly successful in 
the hands of this strong company. 

The other attractions for the week are "Clito" 
at the Globe, " Prince Karl " at the Park, and 
"The Gypsy Baron" at the Hollis Street. 
With each the business is excellent, and the 
" All the Earth's Specialty Paragons " at the 
Boston, claims a good portion of public atten- 
tion with their '* leviathan programme ! ' Mr. 
Vanderfelt's benefit last Saturday night was 
most gratifying alike to the recipient, who ap- 
peared as Hamlet, and the distinguished audi- 
ence present. 

Henry Whiting. 



PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

March 29.— The Theatre correspondent 
had the good fortune to attend, last week, four 
of the performances given at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House by Mrs. D. P. Bowers and 
her company. 

To the cntical and unbiased observer of the 
histrionic skill displayed by Mrs. Bowers in her 
assumption of the different r61es of her reper- 
toire, tnere is raised a high standard of dra- 
matic art, that cannot b^ disturbed by any 
actress on the American stage. Those who 
were wise enough to attend throughout this 
engagement, witnessed performances that con- 
trast sharply with the average dramatic work 
of the present day. The one, strong in elocu- 
tional requirements, natural action, and the 
climaxes attained by legitimate methods ; the 
other, a masterpiece of scenic art, a marvel of 
costuming fancy, but with a flimsy plot, a 
weaker dialogue, and a straining after realistic 
effect that is every year being carried nearer 
that point where realism closely borders on the 
ridiculous. 

An audience of the present enlightened (?) 
age who will frantically applaud the wildly 
impossible acrobatic escapes and adventures 
of the conventional hero, or heroine, would 
probably condemn Mrs. Bowers' method as 
old-fashioned and dry. This much for such 
shallow-brained ninnies. A man who would 
take his eyes for but a single moment from the 
sta^e where Mrs. Bowers as Lady Macbeth is 
giving the " sleep-walking scene," is to say the 
least deficient in the very essentials of intel- 
lectual discrimination. In plain English, he 
doesn't know a good thing when he sees it. 
The engagement just terminated by Mrs. 
Bowers has been a pronounced success, and 
one that is to be hoped will be repeated here 
at an early date. 

Mr. I. Fleishman, of the Walnut Street 
Theatre, has decided to produce Nelson 
Wheatcroft's new play, "Gwynne's Oath," 
May 23, putting it on for a run of four weeks, 
to close the season at his house. The scene 
of the new work is laid in Paris and London, 
and the plot hinges on the murder of an old 
roui, by a young spendthrift, who afterwards 
falls in love with his victim's daughter, Gwynne. 
The girl, who, at her father's death -bed swears 
to avenge his death, reciprocates the affection 
of the unsuspected murderer, and asserts his 
innocence in spite of the circumstantial evi- 
dence, which, later on, is brought to bear 
against him. This is the basis on which an 
interesting and striking plot has been con- 
structed, the story being developed by a num- 
ber of well-drawn characters, necessitating a 
strong company. The management have al- 
ready secured the following people for the cast : 
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Effie Shannon, Emma Skerrit, Adeline Stan- 
hope, Nelson Wheatcroft, Geo. R. Edeson, 
Harry Eytinge and Archie Lindsay. Mr. 
Fleishman is naving the scenery painted, and 
promises a performance complete in all its 
appointments. 

McCauU's Opera House will be closed during 
Holy Week, and the " Ruddygore " company 
will start on a limited tour tnrough the State, 
returning April 11. This is Col. McCauU's last 
season here as a manager, and his retirement 
from the Opera House makes a good opening 
for some enterprising manager with a strong 
stock company. No combinations need apply. 
If they do they will regret it, for the house can- 
not be made a financial success on that plan. 
Local pride and preference point to one man- 
ager here, but his hands are too full to allow 
him to undertake the enterprise. If a petition 
would induce either Daly or Aronson to take 
the place as a branch establishment, the writer 
will guarantee a list of names as long as the 
waits between Bernhardt *s acts. 

Jefferies. 



A NSW AMERICAN PLAY ABROAD. 

{Sptcial Corrtsfondtnct of The Thiatrb.) 

Sheffield, England, March 25. — I went to the Theatre 
Royal here the other night to see an American play, '* Hans 
the Boatman," written by Clay M. Green (author of Minnie 
Palmer's ** My Sweetheart "> for Mr. Charles Arnold, the 
original Tony^ in England, of that play. It has some good 
points and met with a very fair success, but it will need 
trimming into shape before it is tried on an American audi- 
ence. 1 couldn't help wonderinf^ if an English play pro- 
doced by American actors in America would rasp the teelmgs 
of an Englishman as this did mine in many respects ? The 
old boatman at Shroon Lake in the Adirondacks, Y«tnk 
Thutthy^ was rigged oox like a veritable old salt, just off 
frona a whaler, in 8ou*-wester, pea jacket^ etc, and he bel- 
lowed his part. Arnold sings nicely, and is almost as grace- 
ful with the children as Friu Emmet used to be. 1 he story 
of the play is that of a young New York girl, who falls in 
love with Han*^ a simple-hearted and handsome boatman, 
an unequal marriage, and a former sweetheart who is jealous. 
Finally a divorce, another lover, Hans blinded by explosion, 
and subsequent return of Hans in Rip Van Winkle style, 
and final leconciliation all around. Arnold was called out 
after the performance and said : '* I don't know how I can 
thank yon enough for receiving this play so very warmly to- 
night. After saying so much, I think you can hardly expect 
me to sajr much more now. I have, at least 1 hope I have, 
beard cries for the author. (Loud applause, and cries of 
** Yes.") He is a very modest man, and he was called away 
on the last steamer to America, having three more produc- 
tions to look after. If he had known what a reception his 
play would have received to-night, I am sure he would have 
done ererrthing in his power to stay behind. (Applause.) 
He thought he might leave it in your hands. (Applause.) 
I ask you whether I can cable him so that the message will 
reach him before he arrives in New York, that his little play 
is a success. (Cries of ** Yes," and applause.) He is an old 

* pal * of mine ; we were room-mates when we were young 
I»ds. He has made several great successes in America 
lately, and is now writing a play for Lotta. one of our best 
stars in America. When he was writing tnis he said to me, 

* I will do my best to fit you with a part which they will like 
in England.* We have reversed the order of things b^ pro- 
dodnK an American play, by an American author, with an 
American actor in England tor the first time. We can claim 
rightly that thb is a pioneer play. (Applause.) ^^ 



NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 

Mamch 30.— We have here a composer, Mr. S. G. Pratt, 
an accomplished musician, one who has written some excep- 
tional work. His Grand Opera " Lucille," produced at the 
Columbia, being to the manner born, should be treated with 
generodty and encouragement. 1 here are many things io 
it, so the critics say, worthy of high praise. 1 he book is 
weak, bad in fact— and what music can withstand the incu- 
bus of bad word expression. I am not a musician. I am not 
competent to express an adequate opinion on technical 
^rounds. I will not therefore attempt it, though this con- 
fession I know, entitles me to such a privilege. I join 
heartily in hoping for a sure success for Mr. Pratt's future 
efforu. 

The Chicago Conservatory gave a matinee performance 
on Thursday last at the Chicago Opera House. The pupils 
and studenu of this excellent instituticm show remarkable 
and exceptional progress. Prof. Kayxer and his able assist- 
ants can boast of estabUshing here a school of dramatic art, 

beene 

Company. Carriniton. 
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ual, if not superior, to any m the country. The school has 
en endorsed bv many prominent professionals. Mr. Staple- 
n, the stage director, was at one time a member of Daly's 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The convenient size of The Theatre renders 
it an admirable record of the stage worthy of pres- 
ervation on the book-shelf. There are two vol- 
umes every year. The first volume, ending 
September 13, 1886, contains over 6co pages. 
Among the portraits — which in each instance are 
accompanied by an article — are those of Edwin 
Booth as Richelieu and Hamlet^ Fechter t^s Hamlet, 
Dion Boucicault, Frederic Lemaitre, M. Got, 
Daisy Murdock, Henry Edwards, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Shirley, Mrs. Gilbert, James 
Lewis, Whistler, James Beard, Gounod, Massenet, 
Ada Rehan, Modjeska, John Gilbert, Sarcey, 
Saint 3aens, Octave Feuillet, etc. ; besides innu- 
merable illustrations of plays and cartoons. 

Among the contributors to this volume were 
Bamett Phillips, G. £. Montgomery, H. S. 
Hewitt, C. M. S. McLellan, Alfred Ayres, Benja- 
min Folsom, James Parton, (3eorge Fawcett Rowe, 
Charies B. Welles. Cupid Jones, Charles Millward, 
Henry Pdne du Bois, Henry Gallup Paine, Rose 
Eytinge, F. S. Saltus, Melvin G. Winstock, John 
M. Morton, Kyrle Bellew, Evelyn Harvier, 
W. W. Denslow, Henry Whiting, Olive Logan, 
F. Bellew, Harold W. Raymond. Clara Lanza, 
Louis Von Eltz, George Parsons Lathrop, Thos. 
W. Pittman. B. F. Hapgood, Hilaire Grezy, 
Townsend Percy. A. C. Gunter, P G. Cusachs, 
Frank Fowler, Joseph Fleming, Francis Day, 
T. H. Howard, Charies Lotin Hildreth and Ernest 
KnaufTt. Volume I. of The Theatre is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, and will be sent anywhere, 
post-paid, for three dollars. Vol. II. will shortly 
be annoimced. 

At a recent meeting of a comnnittee of the 
Board of Directors of the Princeton College 
Art School, Dr. McCosh laid before the Board 
a list of subscriptions amounting to $42,300. 
The working plans for the museum also were 
submitted, and it was resolved to proceed with 
the construction of the main part of the build- 
ing. A meeting of the entire Board of Direc- 
tors will be held on April 8. 
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FRANCILLON.* 

A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, BY ALEXANDRE 

DUMAS. 

Translattdfrom the French by L. T. Sheffield. 

THIRD ACT. 
Same decoration. 

Scene I. 
On raising the curtain Le Marquis and ThSrise 
are in the same position as at the end of the pre- 
ceding act, and then Henri, Stanislas, Francine, 
E/isa, and then Lucien. 

Le Marquis. 
Baroness, you have lost. 

THiCRfeSE. 

I am a little absent-minded. I would like to see 
Francine come back. With a head as light as hers, 
one may expect anything. 

Le Marquis. 
There is nothing to fear; she went out with my 
daughter. 

TniRfesE. 
That is true, still I wish she was here. Ah ! 
here is M. de Symeujd. {Henri enters at the right, 
from the back of the stage, holding in his hand a 
paper box ?i Where do you come from with that 
little box ? 

Henri. 
Lucien wished me to go and get from the cos- 
tumer his wife's cape and turban. He was afraid 
of meeting some one, and of being recognized, 
while a bachelor would compromise no one, and it 
would make the incident seem reasonable. {Open- 
ing the box, and showing the things,) Here are the 
pieces which will convict. 

Le Marquis. 
And M. de Grandredon, where has he sent him? 

Henri. 
To the Maison d'Or, to question Eugene. 
{Henri carries the box into Lucien* s room, Stanis- 
las enters, he heard the last word.) 
Stanislas. 
And Eugene told me all admirably ; I did not 
lose my time. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Well, did Francine have supper there ? 

Stanisi^s. 
She had supper there. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Did the waiter see her face ? 
Stanislas. 

No, she did not take her mask off, and she did 
not say a word while he was serving ; but the 
waist, the outline of her figure, the bouquet of 
roses, all conform to the recital of Madame de 
Riverolles which Lucien repeated to Henri and I 
in all its details. All that Eugene knows is that 
this woman ate but little, a few oysters, a few 
grapes, and drank a half glass of cognac. When 
the unknown gentleman desired to pay the bill, it 
had already been paid. It was here where Eugene 
spoke admirably. — I said to him: "Then if this 

■'y paid the bill, she was a lady in society." He 

^yri^ht, 1887. 



answered, **Ah! Monsieur, that proves nothing 
nowadays. The others have begun to pay as 
well." 

Le Marquis. 
And the gentlemim ? 

Stanislas. 
Eugene never saw him before, and he has a 
remarkable memory for faces. He is not a man of 
our society, he told me. 

TnfeRfeSE. 
Young ? 

Stanislas. 
Young. Thirty years at most. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Blond or dark ? 

Stanislas. 
Dark, tall, with distinguished air ; handsome 
fellow; no decorations. 

Le Marquis. 
It will be easier to find him then. 

TlliCRfeSE. 

And then Eugene does not suspect the name of 
the lady ? 

Stanislas. 
He has no idea. That is why Lucien gave me 
this errand. He would have given himself away. 
He is agitated ; and a man agitated is a man agi- 
tated, though he hide it as much as possible. 
Le Marquis. 
Did the gentleman eat much ? 
Stanislas. 
He ate all Eugene did. 
I Le Marquis, 

I He is a relation. 

THfeRfeSE. 

And how did they part ? 
I Stanislas. 

He accompanied her to a hired cab, which was 
stationed behind the only private carriage which 
was there, that of Rosalie, without doubt ; he 
spoke a few words to her ; then she took off 
her glove, and held out her hand to him which he 
kissed most respectfully, and she gave him her 
bouquet of roses. He went off on foot and she 
remained in the carriage waiting for the one before 
her to go. She then spoke a few words to her 
coachman who followed it. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Who told you all that ? 

Stanislas. 
The footman who served the carriage. He sees 
all. He remembers all, and he tells it all. 
Le Marquis. 
Now, my advice is that when Francine comes 
back, that we appear not to know this story. 
Lucien has said nothing to us. Let Madame 
Smith interfere when she judges it the proper 
time. 

Stanislas. 
It is understood. 

Henri. 
All right. 

{Francine enters^ 
THfiRf:sK. 
Here she is ! 
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Francine. 
Excuse me, my dear father, not to have been 
here when you came, bat I had promised Annette 
to go skating. The days are very rare when we 
have good ice ; I wished to keep my word and 
talk with her. And I had several purchases to 
make ; now I wish to talk with you while she is 

not here and of something serious {ToThMse^ 

kissing her. ) You are well ? 

THtRfeSE. 

And you ? 

Francine. 
Splendid ! 

TH^RfeSE. 

So am I. I desire to talk with you, when you 
are doDe with the Marquis. 

Francine. 
And when I have tried my dress. The dress- 
maker awaits me with Annette. When you will, 
I will remain here 

Francine {shaking hands with Henri), 
Good-day, my dear Monsieur de Symeux. ( To 
Stanisiaus,) I don't Icnow as I ought to ^\tyou 
my hand ; you have very little friendship for me. 
Stanislas. 
Can ^ou say that? Can you say that? {She 
gives htm her hand.) 

Francine. 
After all, as I will not see you again, I pardon 
you now. 

Stanislas. 
Where arc you going ? 

Francine. 
I am going away. 

Stanisias. 
Where ? 

Francine. 
To Nice. 

Stanislas. 
When? 

Francine. 
To-night. 

Stanislas. 
Alone ? 

Francine. 
Alone. (She leaves him to go to the Matquis,) 
^ly dear father, I wish to speak to you before I 
go away, of a person whom I love as though she 
was my sister, — ^your daughter. I have taken the 
troable to study her since she has been here. She 
is very simple, very reasonable, very reflecting, 
sometunes a little sad, always serious, and who 
does not dream of life more than she ought. We 
live in a very flashy society, especially since a few 
years ; she is afraid of this society of which she 
has but name and birth, and yet she neither can 
nor ought to have it. In brief, it will not astonish 
you, if I tell you that from among all the men 
3ixmnger or older, more or less interesting, more or 
less frivolous, who surround us, her thoughts are 
for the oldest, but also the least jolly, and who 
would never have imagined himself capable of such 
distinction, and who has done nothing to provoke 
it. He is more than forty, and his hair is almost 
gray. 



Le Marquis. 
And it is? 

Francine. 
It is M. de Symeux. 

Le Marquis. 
She has told you her sentiments? 

Francine. 

No ; she is not a ghrl to tell them to anybody 

no matter whom, before speaking to you; she 

respects you too much for that ; but she has 

spoken to me often of M . de Symeux, and a little 

while ago again, in such a manner that I have no 

doubt whatever. I will not say that she loves him, 

that word for so many things venal, strange and 

shameful, that one hardly knows if one can use it, 

but she certainly sees no one but him to whom she 

would consent to be a wife, with whom she would 

pass all her life. That is the state in which I 

return your daughter after two months of tuition. 

Le Marquis. 

You have decided to go ? 

Francine. 
Yes, it is too cold in Paris. 

Le Marquis. 
Lucien goes with you ? 

Francine. 
I don't think so. 

Le Marquis. 
Do you wish me to accompany you ? 

Francine. 
Thank you, no. Nothing will happen to me. I 
will have my chambermaid. 

Le Marquis. 
You take your son ? 

Francine. 
No, travel will tire him too much. I will 
leave him with Annette, 

Le Marquis. 
And that is all ? 

Francine. 
That is all. Have you anything to say to me ? 

Le Marquis. 
No, nothing. 

Elisa {to Francine), 
The dress cutter is waiting orders from Madame 
la Comtesse. {She goes out,) 
Francine. 
All right, I am going. {S fie goes out.) 

TH^RfesE (to the Marquis). 
Well, what did she tell you ? 

Le Marquis. 
She was speaking to me of Annette 

TnttitsE. 
And of herself ? 

Le Marquis. 
Not a word. 

TntKtsE. 
And you did not question her ? 
Le Marquis. 
I was about to do so, notwithstanding our con- 
ventionalities, and then I stopped. 
Th^r^-se. 
Why? 

Le Marquis. 
I did not dare. 
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THfeRfeSE. 

You were so afraid of finding her guilty T 
Le Marquis. 

Although I find her simple and calm on the 
surface, so much the more I believe her wounded 
profoundly. She is not an ordinary person. No 
matter what hand has caused the wound, I would 
not know how to approach her, no more than one 
of those other c^entlemen. She must be approached 
with a woman s tenderness. 

(Lucien re-enters,) 

TH^RfeBE. 

I told her I desired to talk with her, and I will 
wait. (During the last wards of Th&he^ Lucien 
has entered and is talking in a low voice with 
Stanislas^ who ivas waiting by the fireplace.) 
THfiRfeSE. 

M. de Riverolles is here. 

Le Marquis. 
He has probably come back to do something 
stupid. ( They ivalk away talking.) 
Stanislas (to Lucien), 
Here, my dear, is the result of my commission. 
And you — where did you go during all this time ? 
Lucien. 
I went to the skating pond, without showing my- 
self. I watched from a distance. I wanted to see 
if Madame de Riverolles met with any one that I 
might not know. 

Stanislas. 
She was with her sister, you can be very sure. . . 

Lucien. 
Of what is one sure ? She skated with Annette, 
as if nothing had happened. She kept among old 
friends, and came back quietly. I followed them 
at a distance. 

Stanislas. 
And now, how do you feel ? (He takes him by 
the hand.) 

Lucien. 
How do I feel ! What do you mean ? 

Stanislas. 
Yes, I ask you what you think. Have you still 
a desire to choke this gentleman ? Do you still 
wish to twist your wife's neck, who has never been 
so pretty, nor seemed so quiet, as to-day? Are 
you going to forget all, and love her most beauti- 
fully ? rieople do so sometimes, and everything is 
simplified. On the contrary, do you fear dying of 
g^ef little by little, or do you think you will do it 
in time? Novelists and moralists wrangle over 
this subject. I would like to learn from some one 
who has played his part. 

Lucien. 
When you get through making fun of me. 

Stanislas. 
I am not making fun of you. If you cannot 
answer me immediately, if you desire a little retire- 
ment for meditation, we can put off your answer till 
later. I have plenty of time ; don t tire yourself; 
but I shall wait. 

Lucien. 
You will end by making me laugh, and. God 
knows, I have no desire. 



Stanislas. 
You have no desire to laugh ; there is a good ob- 
servation to make a note of. What else ? 
Lucien. 
What else? Sincerely, I do not know myself 
where I am. My father has such a strange idea ! 
And, on the other side, he is such an honest man \ 
Really, I have resolved to break with Francine. 
To live with a woman who has thrown such a thing 
in my face is impossible. Put yourself in my 
place ! 

Stanislas. 
No, thanks ; don't count on it so quickly. 

Lucien. 
Now I say to myself, I who know the character 
of Francine : She is very capable of doing such a 
thing ! And again, I say to myself. It is impos- 
sible ! 

Stanislas. 
Now you say to yourself, "It is this ;" again,^ 
you say to yourself, *• It is that." That is what 
they call perplexed. 

LuaEN. 
That is it ! 

Stanislas. 
But the situation is unendurable ; one cannot be 
eternally perplexed. Try and straighten it out. 
Do you still love your wife ? 
Lucien. 
Ah ! that — No, of course I don't. On that 
subject I am fixed ! 

Stanislas. 
For long ? 

Lucien. 
Forever. 

Stanislas. 
Nonsense, forever. . . .Did you love her before ? 

Lucien. 
Before what ? 

Stanislas. 
Before the accident. 

LuaEN. 
You believe I did, don't you ? 
Stanislas. 
If you will, if you assure me that it is true, I will 
believe it naturally. It is not so very rare. Fi- 
nally, whether it might or might not be, did you 
love her before ? 

Lucien. 
Evidently I loved her. 

Stanislas. 
Don't blush ; if you loved her, say so. 

LuaEN. 
Well, yes, I loved her. 

Stanislas. 
Why did you go to see Rosalie, then ? 

Lucien. 
Why do you ask me that question ? You are 
going to preach me a sermon, are you ! When 
my father talked to me as he did before Madame 
Smith, I could not answer him, but you ! Why- 
did I go to see Rosalie ? In the first place, I did 
not go to Rosalie's home. Ah ! if I had seen a 
new girl ! But Rosalie don't count ! You may- 
suppose that I went to see her often before nay 
marriage. 
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Stanislas* 
That is what they say. But yesterday, since 
your wife wished to keep you, there was no excuse ; 
why did you insist upon going to see Rosalie at the 
opera ball ? None but a married man or a provin- 
cial would have such an idea. While I think of 
it, he must have been a provincial. 
LuaEN. 
Who? 

Stainslas. 
Your wife's guest ; and if he has gone back to 
the provinces, what do you care ? 
LuciBN. 
Are you serious? Yes or no. 

Stanislas {seriousiy). 
Very serious ! 

LUCIEN. 

It is evident that if I could have known before- 
hand what has happened — . But, besides not be- 
ing willing to cede everything to Francine, I had 
tl^lutely promised Rosalie. She wished to con- 
sult me. 

Stanislas. 
You are such a good counselor ? On what ? 

Lucien. 
The funniest thing in the world. 

Stanislas. 
If we begin with something funny, let us con- 
tinue. Will you ? 

Lucien. 
You promise me to keep to yourself what I am 
going to tell you, and not to speak of it at the 
club? 

Stanislas. 
I promise it, a secret of Rosalie I to be kept ; 
that's a rarity. 

LuaEN. 
She is going to be married. 

Stanislas (indifferent). 
Ah! 

LuaEN. 
It astonishes you ? 

Stanislas. 
No. Nothing astonishes me. And who mar- 
ries her? • 

LuaEN. 
Gness. . . . 

Stanislas. 
Do I know him ? 

LuaEN. 
Perfectly. 

Stanislas. 
I have too many acquaintances, I'll not try to 
guess. 

LuaEN, 
Carillac. 

Stanislas. 
He liked camomile too well ; it ought to end 
badly. And how did he declare himself ? 
LuaEN. 
He is wild over her, my dear fellow, he is 
wfld over her I 

Stanislas. 
That is no reason why he should marry her. 
We have all been fools. 



LuaEN. 
She resisted him. 

Stanislas. 
Queer girl ! Because she loved you ? 

LuaEN. 
I don't think so. An idea then I An anomaly^ 
an instinct. She is afraM of marriage. Then she 
has asked your advice ? 

LuciEr 
Naturally. 

Stanislas. 
That is very sweet. Carillac ought to ask you 
too on his part. 

Lucien. 
She showed me his letters; we spent almost all 
supper time reading them. 

Stanislas. 
Almost. ...You ought to be proud of having 
taken supper with a Jiane^e^ you happy rascal ! 
And she made you come to the op«ra and the 
Maison d'Or to read you Carillac's letters ! She 
could not read them to you at her house ? 
Lucien. 
She has not received a man, my dear fellow^ 
for six weeks I Not even me ! 
Stanislas. 
She is in seclusion ? 

Lucien. 
She admits no one but him, and not later 
than eleven o'clock ! like yesterday, but she 
wished to consult me. She has good eighty 
thousand pounds income. 

Stanislas. 
Not counting the diamonds. Do you think 
she will take them back from her mother 
Lucien. 
Well, she wished to know if Carillac. . . . 

Stanislas. 
Was as rich as herself ? 

Lucien. 
First of all, and if he was honorable. 

Stanislas. 
Ah ! So they take care to post themselves about 
us now, to see if they ought to marry us. Rich, 
isn't it? And you guaranteed the fortune and 
honorability of Carillac. 

Lucien. 
I promised to tell her. We have the same law- 
yer, Carillac and I. 

Stanislas. 
When you talk with M. Gaudonnot about your 
affairs, you can speak of Rosalie* s. You would da 
better if you spoke only of her affairs. 
Lucien. 
Now you understand why I did not send for 
Carillac this morning. 

Stanislas. 
Perfectly ; and when does the marriage take 
place ? 

Lucien. 
After the delays necessary for the bans. Carillac's 
mother refuses her consent. 

Stanislas. 
I believe you are a witness ? 
Lucien. 
Are you a fool ? But she had the assurance to 
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ask it of me. I told her I was going- away. It 
was a pretext which has become a reahty. 
Stanislas. 
You are going away ? 

LUCIEN. 

What do you wish me tp do in Paris now ? 

Stanislas. 
And where arc you going ? 
LuciEN. 
To Rome. Do you believe it, I have never been 
in Rome. 

Stanislas. 
It is strange. Neither have I. 

LUCIEN. 

' I am going especially to see Cardinal Hortilio. 
He gave me my first communion. I shall ask him 
if he cannot find a means of annulling my marriage. 
They have a way of doing it in Rome. As for 
Francine and I, we shall be free again. At the 
bottom I believe I was not made for marriage. 
Once it is all right with the Church, if Francine 
wishes a divorce, we will be divorced ; it is quite 
the thing in good society. Don't you find the. 
story most comical ? 

Stanislas. 
What story ? Yours ? 

LUCIEN. 

No, Rosalie's. 

Stanislas. 

The funniest I ever heard. You too, you are 
comical ! We are all comical ! But I am blessed 
if I know how this being as funnv as we all are is 
going to finish 1 You told me a little while ago to 

put myself in your place." Well, I put myself 
there. If I was in your place, I should leave for 
Rome, since you have a desire to go there, and on 
the same train with your wife, who is just leaving 
for Nice, and who, before arriving at Bercy, would 
easily find means to prove to you that there is not 
one word pf truth in last night's story. If she still 
holds to it, if what she has told is true, I should re- 
main in her company just the same. If you will 
not follow my counsel, toss up a penny and take 
head or tail for what you ought to do ; you will 
have at least one chance in two to take the right 
side. When we do not know what to do, we must 
let chance lead us. For my part, I am not quite 
sure that the world is not upside down, and that 
we are not standing on our heads, with our feet in 
the air. There are moments when I come home 
from the club, especially at night, when I ask my- 
self, first, why I went, and afterwards, why I came 
back — why, instead of going to my home, with its 
blue plush and imitation bric-4-brac, I do not go 
and jump in the Seine. There is where I would 
stand on my head with my feet in the air ; but, at 
least, it would be for the last time. That would 
be far better than to marry an honest girl as you 
have done to betray, and bring to the verge of de- 
spair or disgrace, or to have no other ideal in life, 
like Carillac, than to carry to a hussy, on a golden 
•dish, his fortune, his honor, and his name. Per- 
haps we should envy him ! He still believes in 
something. He believes that she will repent, and 
he believes that he loves her. Perhaps I will end 
worse than he. Let us laugh, then, old fellow; alas! 



we cannot laugh long ; and we do not know how 

to cry. Sad ! very sad ! {Seeing Annette and 

the Marquis enter the conservatory talking,) Ah ! 
there is your sister. How young! There is spring- 
time ! there is truth ! 

LUCIKN. 

Why, have you never had the idea of marrying 
Annette ? 

Stanislas. 

Because she never had the idea of marrying me. 
And she was right not to have such an idea. Do 
you know what she is talking about with your 
father ? 

LUCIEN. 

How do you suppose I know ? 

Stanislas. 
Don't ask her ; she will tell you nothing. De- 
cidedly, you are not much of an observer, Kiss 
her ; that will perhaps learn you something. {Stan^ 
islas goes to Annette, who comes to meet htm}^ 
LuciEN {kissing her). 
You are well, little sister ? 

Annette. 
Why, yes, very well. 

Stanislas. 
Good morning. Mademoiselle I {She holds out 
her hand to him.) 

Annette. 
Good morning, Monsieur ! 

Stanislas. 
Don't be disturbed. Mademoiselle ; we are going 
out, are we — {to Lucien). Come and smoke a cigar 
while waiting for your lawyer, though they arc 
very bad, your cigars. There are no more good 
cigars! {He goes out.) 

Lucien. 
( Taking a cigar and following him,) 
Go, you sceptic ! {ffe goes out in turn) 

{Conclusion of Act III, next week.) 



The dramatic critic in a leading New York 
paper discoursed a little while ago about the 
determination of American women to retain 
upon the stage the juvenile parts in which they 
had made a success earlier, when their adapta- 
bility for them has passed. They might play 
strong parts except for this fear of being ranked 
among those who are passie and soon to be 
relegated to the less important positions. In 
France, where " the fostering care of the gov- 
ernment, the works of a long and unbroken 
line of brilliant and often great dramatists, and 
the constant and thoughtful consideration given 
to the stage by all classes, have caused its 
artistic standing to be thoroughly recognized, 
actresses are far more sensible." They desire 
the parts they can play the best, and do not 
care whether the age be eighteen or eighty. 
Art with them is a higher consideration than 
the exhibition of a pretty face or figure. — Toledo 
Blade, 
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GOING ON THE STAGE. 
Society, so far, has skimmed the cream off 
the milk. It is getting a little weary of mum- 
mers, with their inborn or acquired egotism, 
and consequently "the profession" is not 
nearly so paying a game as it was. Assurance 
and toadying may do a great deal, but the line 
of demarcation between the real and sham 
stage gentleman is very slight indeed. The 
hopeless youths, the black sheep, or the ne'er- 
do-wells of respectable families, who, plucked 
at countless examinations, blossomed, a few 
years ago, at some of the West-end theatres, 
fortified with a society recommendation and a 
West-end tailor, and "did extremely well," 
have now to go into the country with second- 
rate companies, to dress with unsavory com- 
panions m a poisonous atmosphere, to be 
snubbed by evangelical landladies, and to get 
their recreation at the bar of the nearest public 
house. It is a great change from the Pom- 
mery 1874 of the Garrick, or the Margaux of 
the Beefsteak, to the whiskey-and-water of the 
provincial tavern, with a theatrical reputation — 
but the thing must be done. The gentleman, 
in spite of his breeding, must lower his colors 
and sine small if he does not want to be cut 
as a cad or snubbed as a snob. He must do 
in Rome 2is the Romans do : " mjr dear " and 
" my darling " the actresses of his company, 
ogle the barmaids, and be prepared to stand 
drinks all round to " the boys " on the smallest 
provocation. The father who sends his son on 
the stage with the deliberate intention of secur- 
ing for him a " profession," must not imagine 
that he will there retain that intellectual thor- 
oughness towards which his previous education 
has been directed. The generous freedom of 
the public school, the tone of the University, 
the manjr advantages of foreign travel, are all 
merged in the one absorbing contemplation 
and study of " shop." The actor does not 
dress for the benefit of society at large, but 
merely for his kind friends in front. He uses 
his best clothes for the stage, and reserves his 
most ragged and disreputable attire for the 
streets. On the stage the light comedian is 
the pink of perfection, with dress clothes from 
Clifford Street and riding breeches by Tautz ; 
off the boards the handsome jeune premier 
appears in broad daylight in the attire of a 
stableman or the faded gentility of a valet. 
The poetic hero who appeared last night in 
Roman garb, with his hair curled and fringed 
like a girl's, and fantastically shrouded in blue 
gauze vestments, may be seen in the garish 
fight of day wearing a worn pot-hat to cover 
his lank, long hair, and concealing his poverty- 
stricken garments with an ulster in which he 
might have slept for a fortnight. This is not 
from ignorance, but from utter indifference. 



He comes out in daylight like the owl, and 
blunders when exposed to the sun's rays. The 
best part of the day. not devoted to bed, is 
usually occupied in rehearsal or study, so it is 
not considered worth while to produce or spoil 
the clothes that are under the care of the 
dresser. 

From these and other causes it may be 
judged that whilst the staee is occasionally a 
pleasant and sometimes a lucrative profession^ 
It is scarcely one that should be sought after 
by those whose natures are constitutionally 
weak, or whose temperaments are tinged with 
vanity. A man gifted with common sense, 
and distinguished for self-respect, will get on 
anywhere, and defy the temptations of an idle, 
luxurious and unintellectual life. His head will 
not be turned by the flattery of society or the 
effusive persistency of vain and pret^ women. 
For, though it may not be generally known, 
the handsome actor is run after by the opposite 
sex, and pestered with notes and presents as 
much as the best-photographed actress in 
the kingdom. To resist such attentions, to 
be proof against the seductive wiles of excited 
sirens, requires boldness in youth and a far- 
reaching experience in age. There is no pro- 
fession that so fosters and develops the morbid 
vanity of man, and this is the more awkward 
when we consider that vanity is at the root of 
the desire of all amateurs to become profes- 
sionals.— Z^^fa'it?^ Truth. 

Why, here is the dra-ma-tic Critic W^hom 
Miss St. Raphael's husband is going to See ! 
Must it not be Nice to be a critic ? Critics go 
to all the-a-tres, cir-cus-es, men-ag-e-ries, con- 
certs, op-e-ras, and so forth, free. Would not 
you have Lots of fun if you Were a critic? 
Yet this critic does Not look happy. Shall I tell 
you Why his spirit is per-tur-bed ? It is Be- 
cause he has Got to sit through a Pi-a-no 
re-ci-tal by an able-bodied German this af-ter- 
noon, and the first per-form-ance of a new 
Irish com-e-dy this e-ven-ing. An-oth-er rea- 
son Why he looks Careworn is that he has in 
his Pocket eight Requests from per-son-al 
friends for free tickets; to Say nothinjf of 
Three letters couched in Nervous and for-ci-ble 
English from artists whom he has crit-i-ciscd. ^ 
He has Also Been re-quest-ed by the ed-i-tor- ' 
in-chief To procure him a box For to-morrow ^ 
night's per-form-ance, and he has Just read a 
Scathin]^ ar-ti-cle on the In-com-pe-ten-cy and 
Ve-nal-i-ty of the Modern Dra-ma-tic Critic, 
Is it not Absurd in him to Let these Things 
annoy him ? — Tid Bits, 

The next important sale which the Ameri- 
can Art Association have in hand is that of 
the Probasco collection. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S 

New and entirely original supernataral opera in two acts, 

entitled, 

RXTDDYOORBj 

OR. THE WITCH'S CURSE. 

MORTALS. 

Robin Oakapple, a young farmer George^ Thorne 

Richard Dauntless, his foster brother, a man-o'-war*s man, 

Courtice Pounds 
Sir Despard Mnrgatroyd, of Ruddygore, a wicked baronet, 

Fred. Billing ton 
Old Adam Goodheart, Robin's faithful servant.. Leo Kloss 

Rose Maybnd, a village maiden Miss Geraldine Ulmar 

Mad Margaret Miss Kate Forster 

Dame Hanna, Rose'sannt Miss Elsie Cameron 

^ \ p,.f««oa.ibrid«uud.. |:::::;::l:{SlSS«" 

GHOSTS. 

he ist baronet.. Mr. Winterbottom 

le 3d baronet Mr. Poole 

leoth baronet Mr. Roche 

he xath baronet Mr, James 

, the 16th baronet Mr Jeffrey 

he 18th baronet .Mr. Brand 

the aoth baronet Mr. Huntley 

, the 2X5t baronet.. Mr. F. Federici 



Sir Rnpert M 
Sir Jasper M 
SirLiooel M 
SirCoorad It 
Sir Desmond 
Sir Gilbert M 
SirMervyn ] 
Sir Roderick 




Thirteenth Street '^^^^ ^^ Broadway. 

Two weeks, beginning Monday, April 4th. Return and 

Farewell Engagement, 

WILSON BARRETT, MISS EASTLAKE, and the 

LONDON PRINCESS' THEATRE. 

Monday and Tuesday evenings, April 4 and 5, Mr. Barrett's 

new version Shakespeare's HAMLET. 

Wednesday evening, April 6, and until further notice, 

OUTO, 

A spectacular tragedy by the Messrs. Sydney Grundy and 
Wilson Earrett, with the following cast : 

dito Wilson Barrett 

Helk MissEastlakc 

'Slancias H. Cooper-Cliffe 

,>jtlss Charles Hudson 

'Hieramenes Austin Melford 

Xeoodes J. H. Clynds 

Dares C.Fulton 

AtvB S.M.Carson 

CeSx W. A. Elliott 

jElins Mr. Percyval 

Irene Miss Lila Garth 

Oiloe MissLillie Belmore 

Selena Miss Medway 

Neotu Miss Alice Belmore 

Libya Miss Byron 

Orchestra and Orchestra Cirele Reserved. 

Bakoay, first two rows. Reserved $1 50 

*♦ third and other rows i.oo 

Family Circle, Rc8er\ed 5° 



14th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 

Evening at 8. Saturday .Matinee at a. 

Manager . . . Mr. J. M. Hill. 



MISS AGNES IHERNDON 



OOMMBROIAIi TOURIST'S 
BRIDB. 



Sir Charles Young's Play, 
JIM, THB PENMAN. 

James Ralston Frederick Robinson 

Louis Percival H. M. Pitt 

Baron Hartfeld W. J. LeMoyne 

Captain Redwood E. M. Holland 

Lord Delincourt L. F. Massen 

Jack Ralston Walden Ramsey 

Mr. Chapstone, Q C C. P. Flockton 

Mr. Netherby, M.P Harry L HoUiday 

Dr. Pettywise Wm. Davidge 

Mrs. Ralston Agnes Booth 

Agnes (her daughter) Maud Harrison 

Lady Danscorabc Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Mrs. Chapstone May Robson 



Erminie Pauline Hall 

Cerise Isabelle Urquhart 

Princ^ de Graraponcur Mrs. Germon 

Javotte Marie Jansen 

Marie Sadie Kirby 

Delaunay Miss Varry 

Cadeaux Frauds Wilson 

Ravennes Mark Smith 

Marquis de Ponvert J. A. Furey 

Eugene Marcel Henry Hallam 

Chevalier de Brabazon Max Freeman 

Viscomte de Brissac C. L. Weeks 



Boxes. $8, $io.|i2 

Orchestra |i-5o 



Balcon)r $1.00 

Admission 50 
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Broadway, cor. 30th Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager. 

Mr. Lester Wallack. 

An Original American Drama, in Four 

Acts, By David D. Lloyd, Esq., 

entitled, 

THE DOMINIE'S 
DAUGHTER. 

The Rev. John Van Derveer, 

Harry Edwards 
Captain Dyke, of the British Army, 

Kyrle Rellew 
Major Barton, of the British Army, 
Herbert Kelcey 

Hiram Brown Charles Groves 

Lieut. Robert Van Derveer, of the 
' Continental Army, the Dominie's 

Son Creston Clarke 

Molly Van Derveer. the Dominie's 

Daughter Miss Annie Robe 

Mrs. Kezia Beekman, her Aunt, 

Mme. Ponisi 
Dorothy Beekman, Mrs. Beekman's 
Adopted Daughter, 
I Miss Helen Russell 

Ann Str]^ker, Housekeeper to the 

Dominie Miss E. Blaisdell 

' Citizens, Soldiers, Women, etc., etc. 

[ Time of the Play— During the War 

for Independence. 

First Three Acts— July, X78X. Interval between Acts III. 

and IV., three months. 

Act I.— The Spy. Act II.— The Arrest. 

Act. III.-The Unwilling Betrothal. Act IV.-The Marriage. 




Fourth Ave., bet. 23d 

and a4th Streets. 
Manager .... 



Evening at 8:15. 
Matinee, Saturday at 2. 
Mr. Dan Frohman 



HELEN DAUVRAY and her COMEDY COMPANY, 
Under the management of Wm. R. Hayden. 

WAIiDA LAMAR. 

A COMEDY-DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, 

By Henri Wertheimbbr. 

Walda Lamar Helen Dauvray 

Paul de St. Germain, a French nobleman Alex. Salvini 

(Bv kind permission of Mr. A. M. Palmer.) 

Andr6 de Latour, a lawyer, his friend £. H. Sothem 

Roman ville, comedian at the Odeon J. W. Pigott 

Count de Valdaur^, Prefect of the Rhdne J. Whiting 

Chevalier de Montval, cousin to Louise J. G. Saville 

Vladimir, a journalist William Payson 

Richard, secreury of the Prefect G. B. Clavton 

Monsieur Lecocq, Police Inspector G. F. DeVerc 

Doctor Vamey Lin Hurst 

Baron Von Rosenfeld, a diplomat 1 James Bell 

Joseph, servant to Walda Gus. Brooke 

Bernard, servant to Valdaur6 George Ellis 

Ad^le Regnier, actress at the Odeon Adeline Stanhope 

(Her first appearance at this theatre.) 

Duchess de St. Germain, mother to Paul Ida Vernon 

Louise de Valdaur6, betrothed to Paul Miss Enid Leslie 

Mme. de St. Di6, j. friends of j Miss Percy Haswell 

Blanche de Blalnval, f the family j Miss Carrie Lewis 

Justine, maid to Widda Miss Nadage Dor6e 

Scene, Paris. Time, 1870. 

Act I.— Walda*s apartment in Avenue Monceau. Acts II 

and III.— Chateau Valdaur6. 

Boxes $8,|io. |za I Balcony (four rows).... $1.50 

Orchestra It.50 | Balcony i.oo 

Admission $1.00. 
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Broadway, bet. Thirtieth and Thirty-firet Street. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Lessees and Managers, .... Messrs, Miles ft Barton 

Mr. NAT. C. GOODWIN 

As Big PoMv, in the first production on any sUgc of the 

original American comic opera entitled. 

BIO PONT, THE OENTIiEMAN 
SAVAGE. 

A satire on the Wild East by A. C. Wheeler (Nvm Crinkle) 
and E. I. Darling. 

Production of Edward Harrican's 
new play, 

MoNOONEY*S VISIT. 

Martin McNooney Mr. Harrigan 

Ely Umstead Mr. Wild 

Clara Grizzle Mr. Collyer 

Lionel Mellan Mr. Bradley 

Judge Halweiser Mr. Fisher 

Mary McQuirk Mr. Sparks 

Nora Gilmartin Mrs. Yeamans 

Adele Spoonful Miss Lee 

Dr. Hilaria Spoonful Miss Wetherill 

Scenes — Welcome Home Nursery ; 
Special Sessions Court-Room ; Elxterior 
of The Tombs, with View of Ontre 
Street. 

Mr. Braham has composed three new 
songs t " Ho I Molly Grogan " ; " The 
Toboggan Slide"; " Black Maria.*' 



^ ^ . J 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

In 5 acts, with an induction. Elaborately produced. 

Petrudo Mr. Drew 

Grumio Mr. Leiris. 

Baptista Mr. Fisher 

A Lord Mr. Clarke 

Lucentio Mr. Skinaer 

Hortensio Mr. HoUand 

Gremio Mr. Lederco 

Sly the Tinker Mr. GilbttrJ 

The False Lucentio Mr. Bock! 

The False Vinccntio Mr. Woo<i 

Vincentio Mr. Kfooc^ 

Curtis Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Bianca Mias Dreber 

A Widow Miss Gonloc^ 

Katharine Miss Ada Reha^xi 

Boxes $10, $12, $15 I Orch. & Bal. Chain. ..$i.*o 

Balcony (rear rows) $1 | Second Balcony 
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Imperial Haii' ^egenei'atoi' Compaiii|. 

THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE CENTURY. 



What do you want done with your Hair? 

If mottled and gray, or bleached to an unsightly shade, we will restore it to its 
original color or shade, whether light or dark, by an immediate, lasting, clean, 
odorless^ and absolutely harmless preparation. 

We prepare the following- colors. The finer distinctions of shade arise f ron:> 
the hair itself. 

No. I. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 

. " 2. Dark Brown. " 5. Light Chestnut. 

" 3. Medium Brown. " 6. Gold Blonde. 

No. 7, Ash or Blonde Cendr]£e. 

Send sample of hair when ordering. We will, in all cases, send a book con- 
taining instructions for use of our material. 



PRICE, $1.50, $2.25, $3.00 PER BOX. 



Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 

54 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 

Google 
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SLEEPLESSNESS. 

HEADACHE, "VERVE" 

NERVOUSNESS, v x-,xv v 

NEURALGIA. conuinsj. Opium. Morphine, 

Chloral Hydrate, or Valerian. 

These complaints, resulting 

from Nenroas Exhaustion, and 

with accompanying or forerun- DriOB, $1.00 PBI^ BottlCi 

ning Insomnia, are speedily 1^1 

relieved by the remedy ""^" 

"VFRVF" FOR SALE BY 

V XL IN. V IL ALL DRUGGISTS. 

This boy took no Verve. This boy took Verve. 

AT WHOLESALE BY 

IdcKESSON, ROBBINS & CO., 91 Fulton Street, New York. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, New York. 

AT RETAIL BY 

BARTLETT & PLUMMER, cor. Broadway and 34th Street. 

AND ALL DRUGGISTS GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 



SWEET SLEEP. 
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THE THEATRE: Kh Illustratbd Magazine or 
Dkama, Music, Akt and LmitATURK.— Published 
every Saturday at No. 96 West Thiity-secoad Street, 
New York. 
DESHLER WELCH . . EDrroR and Manager 



The price of yearly subscription to The Theatre is three 
dollaxs in advance. We cannot undertake to return manu- 
script that is not suitable, unless we receive suflSdent pos- 
tage to do so. Care is always taken not needlessly to destroy 
vaTuable manuscript. 

^% The Editor soUdts contributions from the readers of 
The Theatre, and snggesu that old play bills, and scraps 
rdatinf to the stage, nc^es, news and items appertaining to 
the different arts, would be acceptable. It is the desire of 
the Editor to establish a widely-drculated magazine, and to 
further that end every good idea will be acted upon so far as 
possible. 

«% All articles appearin^s in The Theatre are wntten 
c^wciallT for it onless credited otherwise. 

*% Advertising rates of The Theatre will be furnished 
on M>plicatkm. Address all letters on this subject to George 
W. Harlan, Manager Advertising Department. 



The next issue of The Theatre will 
contain the first number of a valuable series 
of illustrated articles by Mr, Henry Edwards, 
of Wallaces Theatre, entitled " Among My 
Autographs*' 

DRIFT. 

Mr. Edgar S. Kelley is truly an Ameri- 
can composer, neither an American opera im- 
portation nor emanating from the cocknevism 
of London. He was bom in the small village 
of Sparta, Wis., and though he has studied 
with the German masters in Stuttgart, the 
scene of his life study has been for the most 
part in this country. Beyond the fact that the 
mtroduction of music is alluded to m the text 
of " Macbeth," it is evident to all readers of 
Shakespeare, that, of all his works its psycholog- 
ical sublimity finds a great auxiliary in music. 
For instance, its supernatural coloring which 
perhaps depends as much for its effect upon 
the ear as u]>on the perception, and again in 
conjunction with the martial features ; for the 
Scotchman of the period, the victim of super- 
stiticm was individually the victor or the van- 
quished in anticipation according as the pi- 
broch and the horn appealed to his poetical 
impressiveness. Considering the subject in 
this light, Mr. Kelley beheld the field which 
lay before hmi and looked around for a collab- 
orateur in his work. He found one whilst in 
California in the person of Mr. McKee Rankin, 
and to the credit of the Califomian, who ap- 



parently is not so crude as is generally sup- 
posed, received the combined production of 
music and traeedy with considerable enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Kelley is looked upon in that part 
of the country as a beacon light amongst the 
numerous " penny glims " of so-called Ameri- 
can musical talent. From its success in Frisco, 
the composer was naturally encouraged to 
bring it before the New York, whose cnticism, 
if stem, is necessarily, amongst so varied a 
community, a just one. He can depend, how- 
ever, in the event of getting a favorable ver- 
dict at the Chickering Hall recital on the 27th 
inst., that the fruits will be plentiful; for, 
though the American does not hesitate to show 
his disgust when his attention is forced upon 
nonentities, simply on account of their nation- 
alitjr, at the same time he is ever ready to rec- 
o^ize genius as a laudable coloring to the 
dignity of his national banner. 

It may interest the women readers of The 
Theatre to describe the five different gowns 
worn by Sarah Bernhardt in " Camille," and I 
do so as furnished me in writing : " The first is 
a ball dress in buttercup satin, the skirt of 
which is veiled with a drapery of gold lace that 
completely covers the satin without hiding its 
golden sheen. The folds of the lace are caught 
at one side with long floating ribbons of moss- 
green and colored velvet, mixed with wheat- 
ears. The low bodice and the train are made 
of white lampas branched with gold. In front 
the bodice, crossed in a style that may be seen 
on some antique statues, allows a cr^pe chem- 
isette to be seen, on which is draped some gold 
lace. The second is an opera toilette of white 
satin, the skirt of which is embroidered with 
pearls and with camellias, whose petals are 
raised in relief. The train, too, is of satin thus 
embroidered, and is lined with satin in the pale, 
fresh tint of a newly-budding leaf. Down the 
front of a low bodice runs a vest of gathered 
Alengon, held by three small straps of white 
satin. The third is a home dress, made in the 
princess form of turquoise blue satin, all strewn 
with flowers wrought in imitation precious 
stones, with gold and silver foliage. Above 
this is to be worn a redingote of sapphire plush 
lined with turquoise satin. This redingote, 
which is quite tightly-fitting at the back, forms 
a panel at one side, while at the other it b 
raised high to show the skirt of the princess 
dress beneath. The fourth dress for this play 
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is a country toilet of white batiste, flowered 
with roses. The flounces are edged with Val- 
enciennes, and the draperies of the batiste are 
held by knots of ribbon, an underskirt of pink 
taffetas showing through sufficiently to give a 
warm glow of color to the whole. The peign- 
tor, m which the unfortunate Dame aux Ca- 
millas dies, is in this instance suitably com- 
posed of cr^pe, pleated throughout the entire 
length. It is white, however, and the overdress 
is hned with pink taffetas. Pink ribbons fasten 
the collar at the throat, and form, also, a very 
loose belt." 

In Adrienne Lecottvreur the first costume 
is a Watteau dressing gown in white silk, 
striped with pink. The stripes are very wide, 
and are in themselves composed of an agglom- 
eration of very narrow ones. The skirt over 
which this is worn is made of Valenciennes 
alternating with narrow pleated flounces, the 
edges of which are pointed and serrated like 
the petals of some flowers. A ball dress is 
worn in the second act. The skirt is of satin 
in the beautiful pale tint of green familiar to 
our eyes in the drooping blossoms of the lime. 
A flounce of English point edges the skirt. 
This flounce is tied up so as to form festoons 
with knots of pale pink velvet. The low bodice 
and the train are composed of silver brocade 
strewn with brocaded rosebuds in pale green 
pink, their foliage being of the color of an em- 
erald. In front, the plastron of the bodice in 
lime-blossom satin covered with lace continues 
the idea of the skirt. Loops of pink velvet 
upon the shoulders, forming epaulettes, com- 
plete a beautifully harmonious composition. 
The third dress in this play is a gala toilette of 
striking effect. The ivory satin skirt is veiled 
with flounces of gold lace held by tufts of 
roses. At the edge a thick hem of roses shows 
through the meshes of the lace. The low bod- 
ice and the train are of ivory satin, covered 
with a light and delicate tracery foliage in gold. 
Gold lace edges the much -puffed paniers. 
More gold lace is draped over the front of the 
bodice, while the small sleeves, also made of 
lace, are fastened up with tufts of roses. 

♦*♦ 

In Mattre de Forges the first dress is of 
silk shot in pearl gray and pink, and worn over 
a skirt almost covered with flowered gauze, the 
ground of smoke gray showing to great advan- 
tage the tints of the flowers. Each flounce is 
festooned with pearl-colored silk. In front, a 
miniature tablier of the taffetas suggests the 
shape of a Brobdignac lilac leaf. At the back 
the drapery is much puffed. The bodice is 
crossed by a drapery of gauze, which forms a 
collarette and jabot. The wedding dress is 



very elaborate. The front is of gauze em- 
broidered with silk and fine pearls, among 
which appear the leaves of the orange tree. 
The long train is of the softest silk, striped with 
moire. On the front of the bodice is a plastron 
of embroidered gauze, similar to that of which 
the skirt is composed. A fichu of exquisite 
point d'Alen^on, far too good for the footlights, 
IS crossed upon the chest and fastened with a 
bunch of orange blossoms. The mantilla veil 
is also of point d'Alengon. There is also a 
ball-dress of coral-colored brocatelle, a mag 
nificent fabric, flowered with gold and silver. 
The low bodice is cut in one with a long train 
lined with sapphire velvet. The splendor of 
this contrast with the coral pink, the gold and 
the silver, may be imagined. The train opens 
over a skirt of coral-tmted satin, drai>ed with 
gauze embroidered in gold, silver and silks. 
Clusters of cornflowers and silver thistles form 
a trimming. 

*** 
Miss Dauvray will bring forward Sheridan 
Knowles's beautiful comedy of *'The Love 
Chase" at the Lyceum on Monday night. 
This play is not especially familiar to the peo- 
ple of this country, although it was given a 
great many performances by Miss Jane Coombs 
during a successful tour several years ago, and 
most gracefully was it played by her too. If I 
remember rightly, Frederick Robinson played 
WMrake, the part which will now be played 
by young Southern. In regard to this present 
production, it is given out that the costumes 
have been copied from prints of the period — 
that of Charles II. Miss Dauvray s wedding 
dress in the last act is said to be very beautiful. 
It is of cream satin embroidered ^^^th pearls 
and draped with real old point lace bequeathed 
to Miss Dauvray by a relative and valued at 
$3,000. 

A COURT examination took place last week 
concerning a young woman by the name of 
Folsom, who has been very popular in the 
operetta of " Erminie " at the Casino. Her 
conduct of late has been extraordinary indeed. 
She suddenly resigned her position at the 
Casino, and has publicly given out that she 
refuses the love and protection of her parents 
and prefers to live apart from them under cir- 
cumstances which give them the deepest pain 
and anxiety. The Tribune said of it editori- 
ally : •• She appeared before the referee to de- 
clare that she was not under duress in the 
conduct she maintained, and when she tiomed 
from the witness-stand her broken-hearted 
mother called after her, • My child ! my child ! 
O, heavens ' my child I* The tragedies of 
fiction are often light when compart with a 
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grief like this. The mother called in vain. 
Her child swept pitilessly by her without a sign 
of recognition. If it be true that a man, mar- 
ned already, stands between this mother and 
her daughter, and has caused this saddest of 
alll human tragedies, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he were cast into the middle of the 
sea!" 

**♦ 
Alexandre Dumas and Victorien Sardou 
are living at Marly, neighborly near each other. 
*' We are excellent friends,*' Dumas is reported 
as saying, " but we see each other as little as 
possible. It would be disagreeable to him to 
have people in his presence treat me as the 
greatest living dramatist." 



EwiN Booth will not occupy his Newport 
•cottage this summer season. 

*** 
I UNDERSTAND that Mr. J. M. Hill will 
take the management of the re-organized 
Boston Ideals. This is a good step on both 
sides. 



Mrs. J. G. Holland, widow of the well- 
known novelist and poet, is living at Orange 
Valley, N. J., with her daughter, Mrs. Van 
Wagenen, and is in good health, although she 
is troubled with poor eye-sight. 



A WRITER in that admirable paper, the 
Boston Weekly Transcript, thus describes 
the scene at the recent author's entertainment : 

** When the curtAin rose at two o'clock^ there was for an 
iiatant, it must be told, a sort of menagerie feeling, a sense 
as of famous curiosities on show. The great audience, bril- 
liant and keenly alert, in which there were, by actual count, 
yoA four women to one roan, craned their heads this way 
and that to see the great men and the great woman on the 
stage. ** Oh, that's Dr. Holmes, of course: but who is that 
giay, sbagey man, that looks as if he might be an Anarch- 
at?*' "Why, the small man is Mr Aldrich, after all!" 
^* I declare, Mark Twain looks as if he had just come out of 
z. Miostssippi steamer's pilot-house; he is the only man in 
the lot that isn't absolutely disappointing.'* These were 
coounenta of people from the remote suburbs, of course; but 
the Listener could not helo hearing them. Meantime the 
authors, with an air as if tney were having their pictures 
taken, and sitting in attitudes of studied, and for the most 
part anaaccessful, ease, watted for the ceremonies to begin. 
Mark Twain who suggested, from his position at the ex- 
tremity of the circle and the flavor of the grotesque in his 
appearance, the ** bones *' of the show, fidgeted a good deal 
and looked at his watch. He looks more hawkish than ever, 
now that be has begun to show his years. His clothes were 
a gfaastlv advertisement for the Hartford tailors, and looked 
eapedaUy^ ill-fitting in contrast with the exquisite broadcloth 
gaffb of George William Curtis, who sat next him, and whose 



appearance is always the same happy union of e]es[ance and 
strength. Then came Aldrich, alert, uneasy, shifting his 
attentioo as the movement upon the stage shifted, his face, 



a little fknid and a shade less poetic than his portraits, re- 
flecting the sentiment of everything that passed. There 
was nothing impaanve about him, and in this respect he was 
the very opposite of Mr. Howells, who sat next him, and of 



Mrs. Howe, just beyond, for Howells was gloomily impas- 
sive, and Mrs. Howe was amiably impassive. Mrs. Howe 
was the centre of all the groupe, and, sitting in an uncom- 
fortable little cane-seated chair, rested her elbow majestically 
upon a table and seemed the queen of the tournament.** 



The Harvard " Hasty Pudding Club " will 
give some theatricals at the Metropolitan 
Assembly Rooms this Monday evening. 

*** 

On Tuesday Miss Amy Gallatin will be 
married to Mr. Howard Pell, at 670 Fifth 
Avenue. 

*** 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has found his way 
into the hearts of New York maidens. He 
has had lovely roses flung at his feet every 
night during his engagement in an abundance 
that must have drawn largely on the resources 
of the local flower stores. 

*** 
Mr. Frohman has completed his arrange- 
ments for the stock company which will have 
its home at the Lyceum Theatre next season. 
Mr. Herbert Kelcey will be the leading man, 
and will be seconded by Mr. Henry Miller. 
Mr. LeMoyne, late of Mr. Palmer's company, 
has been engaged for strong character parts, 
and Nelson Wheatcroft will be the " leading 
heavy." Charles B. Dickson and W. A. 
Feversham will also be in the company. 
Georgia Cayvan will be leading woman. 
Louise Dillon will play the leading soubrette 
parts. Grace Henderson, Mrs. Walcot and 
Vida Croly complete the company. David 
Belasco will be the stage manager, and Mr. 
De Mille will assist in the literary department. 

George Riddle opens in his new play, 
" The Earl," by Edgar Fawcett, at the Hollis 
Street Theatre, Boston, this Monday evening, 
April nth. 

The next "Authors* Matinee," at the 
Madison Square Theatre, will be the per- 
formance of "Elaine," a dramatization of 
Tennyson's poem, by George Parsons Lathrop 
and Henry Edwards. 

" RUDDYGORE " having completed its run 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, the superb com- 
pany that played it will now have an opportu- 
nity to witness the several American burlesques 
on it and realize what it is the people of this 
country really want. The Theatre has been 
enthusiastic over " Ruddygore," but New 
Yorkers have not. They like " Adonis," " Big 
Pony," and other such things. 

Tropkontus, 
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ART CHAT. 

I. 

THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

The sixty-second annual exhibition of the 
Academy of Design opened last Monday. This 
exhibition is the most important one of the 
year. To it our artists send their most impor- 
tant works ; they are very much put out if their 
pictures are badly hung, and elated if they are 
placed in good positions upon the line. 

This year, as well as the Clarke prize of 
$300 for the best American figure composi- 
tion, and the three Hallgarten prizes of $300, 
$200 and $100 for the three best pictures, a 



ble for the prizes are — D. W. Tryon's " Land- 
scape " (320), Louis Mocller's " Stubborn " 
(338)* Walter L. Palmer's "January" (418), 
Francis C. Jones's " An Unexpected Visitor " 
(193), and H. Siddons Mowbray's ** Rose Fes- 
tival." It is quite probable that Mr. Moeller 
will receive the Clarke prize. His is certainly 
the best American figure composition in the 
exhibition, save Mr. Homer's ** Undertow," and 
Mr. Homer is not eligible, as academicians 
may not compete. Three men are seen in an- 
imated discussion in a small room. One of 
them, who is " Stubborn," has risen to his feet. 
His whole figure expresses the title of the pict- 
ure to a T. The coloring of the work is not 



HARMONY, BY W. V. BIRNEY, IN THB ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



new prize is to be added of $300 for the best 
pictiwe by a woman. This has been gener- 
ously instituted by Mr. Norman W. Dodge. 
These prizes will be awarded by a vote of the 
artist exhibitors on April 20. 

The exhibition this year is stronger in por- 
traits than in anything else. The landscapes 
are, none of them, of very brilliant qualities. 
The genres are about as prevalent as ever, 
perhaps of higher artistic qualities than ever 
before. Only five hundred pictures are hung 
(eight hundred and forty were given place last 
year), and consequently very few arc skyed. 

Rich draperies cover the walls above and 
below the pictures, and the Academy looks 
more inviting than in former years. 

♦*♦ 
Among the prominent works marked eligi- 



at all attractive, but the drawing is exceedingly- 
vigorous, and the painting is much broader 
than was ever done by Mr. Moeller before. 

I think that for the first Hallgarten prize the 
artists will waver between the Tryon and the 
Mowbray, and accordingly as landscai>e or 
figure work appeals to them will the votes be 
cast. The other one will more than likely take 
the second prize, and the third prize has some 
chance of going to Mr. Palmer's realistic " Jan- 
uary." Mr. Moeller may have a prominent 
contestant in Mr. Kappes. His " Buckwheat 
Cakes," (3 5 1 ) a nmo genre, is quite a lively pict- 
ure, though I think its treatment rather slight. 
Then Mr. Jones's painting is very delicate, 
though its title somewhat weakens it. as the^ 
character of the " Unexpected Visitor " is left 
entirely to the imagination. 
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Charles F. Ulrich's "Washing of the 
Feet, St. Marks, Venice " (i 58). is the principal 
picture in the north gallery. It represents a 
ceremony in which nineteenth century thought 
is rather apt to find hypocrisy and cant. Mr. 
Ulrich's " Glassblowers " were far more inter- 
esting than these dozen or so picked beggars 
who are costumed for the occasion, and take 
part in this pseudo religious ceremony with 
apparently very little sympathy. The young 
arUst, I am glad to see, would be quite repaid 
for his labor in producing this masterpiece by 
the sum of $7,500 ! Five hundred dollars less 
than Zamacois* "Court Jesters" brought at 
the Stewart sale; |6oo less than G^rdme's 
**Une Collaberation ; " $3,600 more than Pi- 
loty's " Thusnelda," and $8,900 more than Bou- 
langer's "Appian Way;" $1,500 more than 
Fortunys "Snake Charmer" is said to have 
cost. And it is $4,500 more than Mr. 
Winslow Homer asks for his " Underto.w" the 
che^ d'<eu7/re of the exhibition ! ! ! Talk about 
"big head!" — our young painters do have it 
sometimss, don't they ? 

Mr. Charles M. Kurtz publishes his 
"National Academy Notes" again this year, 
with a large number of illustrations from draw- 
ings by the artists from their own works. 
Next year the " Notes " will have, in addition 
to the reproduction from the artist's drawings, 
photogravures — reproductions direct from the 
paintings. This will be a welcome feature. 
We are indebted to Mr. Kurtz's kindness for 
the illustration in this text. It is a sketch by 
Mr. Bimey of his " Harmony " (113) which is 
hung in the corridor. The painting in the 
work is rather harsh in some parts, lacking 
freedom and mellowness, but the figures Mr. 
Bimey has introduced are full of character and 
their poses extremely natural. 

Ernest Knaujfi, 

SHORT SKETCHES ABOUT THE 
AMATEURS. 

I. — MISS DEWOLF. 

Miss Elsie Anderson deWolf made 
her first bow before the public at the private 
rcadence of Mrs. Eggleston's, Washington 
Square, in the " Lone of a Lover." Her second 
appearance was at the University Club Thea- 
tre m a play called " L'6t6 de la St. Martin." 
After this Miss deWolf went abroad and 
played before the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in the " White Millmer " by Douglas Jerrold, 
at Charles Wyndham's Criterion Theatre, for 
the benefit of a church charity. It was re- 
peated shortly afterwards for the benefit of the 
wives of Soudan. On returning to New York. 
Miss dc Wolf next played with the Amateur 



Comedy Club in "A Cup of Tea," "Withered 
Leaves," a comedy by Mr. Brouehton being 
played the same evening, the performance on 
the whole being a remarkably fine one. Miss 
de Wolf especially distinguished herself in the 
character of Lady Clara Seymour, and Mr. 
Evert J. Wendell, who acted the part of Sir 
Charles Seymour, made his first artistic suc- 
cess. This performance took place in the 
spring of 1880. Nothing further of note oc- 
curred now until the faff, when Miss de Wolf, 
with the aid of Mrs. James Brown Potter, Mrs. 
Oliver Sumner Teall and Miss Alice Lawrence 
opened the beautiful little Theatre at Tuxedo, 
October 27, 1886. " A Cup of Tea " and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's charmine one-act comedy, 
"Weeping Wives," formed the programme 
Miss de Wolf's next appearance was with the 
Amateur Comedy Club in the concert hall of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, acting the part 
of Maud Ashlev in " Sunshine " — " Anything 
for a Change " being the second play on the 
bill. Again at the cosy theatre at Tuxedo 
where, with the assistance of Mr. Edward 
Fales Coward, she gave " Drifted Apart," and 
two scenes from Sheridan Knowles' play " The 
Hunchback." The audience, although being 
a small one, seemed so struck by the very 
clever and artistic way in which Miss de Wolf 
impersonated the character of Helen, that she 
determined to make this part one of her best, 
which I can safely say she has put beyond the 
reach of any amateur, and better even than many 
professionals. The date of this performance 
was December 26. On the following evening 
Miss de Wolf repeated the part of La^ 
Bloomfield in " Dnfted Apart " in the concert 
hall of the Metropolitan Opera House, in aid 
of the Newsboys' West Side Lodging House, 
" A Poetic Proposal " and " Sugar and Cream " 
completed the programme. On January 6, 
Miss de Wolf again performed Helen in the 
scenes from " The Hunchback," at the Lyceum 
Theatre, before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. On January 13, Miss de Wolf acted the 
part of Mrs, Prettipet, in Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son's play called " A Mouse Trap." This was 
at the Madison Square Theatre, on the after- 
noons of January 13 and 14. On the evening 
of the 27th of the same month, Miss de Wolf 
again enacted Helen, every performance being 
a little better than the one preceding. Miss 
de Wolf's last appearance this year was at the 
private residence of Mrs. Blanchard in the 
" Circus Rider," when Frank Rodney of Miss 
Helen Dauvray's company took the leading 
r61e. Of all that Miss de Wolf has attempted, 
Helen in the scenes from " The Hunchback " 
is by far the best. Miss de Wolf sailed for 
Europe Saturday. 

Valentine G, Hall, 
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MY CASTLE. 

My garret'a up five flights of stair. 

You tee my ambitions are high ; 
It's the furthest from man's cruel lair, 

And the nearest to God's pure sky. 

From below in the far distant street, 
I can just hear the clatter and clash; 

And the hum of the hurrying feet. 
Of the legions of hunters for cash, 

As they rush and thev fume and they flurry. 

Without mercy to u>e or to friend; 
Heedless of all in their hurry, 

Save the quarry they all hope to rend. 

And I laugh as I look on the world. 
From my sill. *twixt the leaves of my plants ; 

And thank God that my destiny hurled 
Me so far from the venomous ants. 

They call me a dreamer, a fool. 

Because I hate bustle and noise; 
And of course I am poor, as a rule, 

Without taste to be ** one of the boys.*' 

I say, as a rule I am poor. 
But I mean only poor as to money; 

Tho' the wolf has oft bay'd at my door. 
My crust has been spread with sweet honey. 

The honey of love and devotion. 
The sweets that make poverty light, 

And waken the bitterest potion. 
Or make cheerful the sorriest plight. 

Yes, love, it sits smilingly there, 
As I write for our butter and bread; 

Pausing, I look towards her chair — 
And admire the turn of her head. 

At my gaze, I can see the soft blushes. 
That spread from her chin to her ear. 

As the warm, loving lite-blood swift rushes 
From the heart oT my darling, my dear. 

Her tender, sweet eyes raised to mine. 
See the depth of the love my heart gives; 

'Round my neck her soft arms entwine, 
And I envy no monarch that lives. 

She is queen of my crust and my honey; 

We prefer it to daintier fare — 
The clouds make the sunshine more sunny 

To the dwellers of "Castles in Air.*' 

Charits Ktnt. 



IN THE LIMELIGHTS GLARE. 

There is a silver tinge over the Island of 
Manhatta. The dn fizzes with the electricity 
and the merry click of the high-heeled botiine, 
enlivens the pave from Ward One to the 
maximum. It is night in New York. It is 
also night in New Jersey, and the kine are 
housed, the lamps are smelling in the same 
key with the miasmal meadows, while the 
Newark dude is just getting over to Orange in 
his frock coat and Derby hat to see the young 
thing who intends to say a decisive little 
monosyllabic "Yes," just as soon as the 
Newarkite's weekly income gets as high as his 
collar, so that his voice won't tremble when he 
asks " Will you ?" 

What a wide difference there is in nights. 
Some are so large and glittering, full of mir- 



rors, gorgeous pageants, half-obscured intima- 
tions of magnihcent possibilities that float on 
the current of sparkling fluids into the realiza- 
tions of paradisiacal actualities, and end, so 
they tell me, with a very large head in the 
morning. The latest thing in breakfasts has 
little charm after a night like this. The crickets 
do not chirrup on a metropolitan night. The 
subdued murmurings of the country are ig- 
nored by everything, including operatic dogs. 
Perfect sleep is the algebraic X. Compared 
with London or Paris, New York is as pure as 
a snowball. A snowball is a pretty thing to 
look at, but you don't want to run against it 
very hard. And if the rural divine desires to 
penetrate to the centre of this town and not 
get hurt, he should select mid-day, when the 
sun is thawing things. But of its miquity I da 
not write. The hour is eight and Broadway is 
roaring like ten thousand Bengal tigers. There 
is a big exhilarating rush up and down through 
the theatre district. A kinder light than the 
sun heightens the feminine loveliness that is 
suspended from masculine sturdiness, and 
draws flashing rays from the facets of countless 
jewels and the irises of a myriad of expectant 
eyes. The elegantly dressed mob is on pleas- 
ure bent, with the amenities of life down at the 
other end of the town. The luminous shirt- 
fronts that loom from cab interiors suggest 
royalty on a racket, and the aroma of patchouli 
floating back from the brunette joing up to 
Wallack's, meets and mingles with the fra- 
grance of violets that leaves the skurrying form 
of the blonde who is cutting across the street 
to Daly's. Oh^, Mama, but I'm so glad I was 
bom. The mere invigoration of these whirl- 
ing surroundings gives a zest to existence 
worth the long day's toil and worry. 

'• I've got tickets, if yer want 'em. Give 'em 
to yer in the front row, if you want *em. How 
many ? " Do not call him a nuisance. Go 
down into New Street if you want to sec some- 
thing worse that is thought lovely in society. 
Be glad, if you can, that you have fifteen dol - 
lars in your inside pocket, don't you see. and 
can pay the premium. Pass in. Wait calmly 
till the pomatumed usher has finished telling 
his last night's history to his deadhead friend 
and then you may gambol down the aisle and 
help him hunt up your seats, you will have to 
beg the pardons of several people for neces- 
sitating their rising in order to let you by» 
and you will realize the deadly enmity that those 
people feel for you at that moment as they 
trip you up and make you look awkward and 
flurried before a scrutinizing house. Ensconced 
are we now in the temple of Thespis, or the 
Bijou, just as you like. If our companion is 
sufficient, the rest of the crowd can go hang» 
but if it is a duty f^te — a reciprocating courtesy 
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for a reception invitation or something of the 
kind, with la m^re in tow — then the jokelets 
on the inside of the programme can be scanned 
to advantage, or a fine phrenological reverie 
may be induced by glancing over the array of 
heads that are growing or have grown through 
their hirsute adornment. This latter pastime in 
a theatre is often worth the price of admission. 
In many instances the supreme effort not to 
appear bald is as beautifully worked as thread 
lace. There is something as paradoxical as 
Gilbert's most intricate uncy m hair being 
joined to a part. I can think of no other 
place where baldness is so vivid as in a the- 
atre. You can almost see yourself reflected 
a hundred times in that funny way peculiar 
to convex mirrors. If the stuff on the stage 
is unusually bad you can often enjov a short 
season in observing the peculiarities of the men 
m the band. The clarionet player, for instance, 
will often constitute a whole show by himself. 
Blowmg wind into a clarionot must be a pecu- 
liarly nutritive exercise, for all the performers I 
have ever seen were so apoplectically healthy 
that it seemed as though they would burst and 
make a mess if a sneeze should surprise them 
in the middle of a cantata cadenza. I should 
not wish to see the prettiest girl I know play 
on a clarionet. 

Another theatre diversion is the dude in 
the box. I would say that a dude in the box 
is very much like a jack in the box, only I 
don't feel particularly bitter just now against 
the jack. Sometimes even the front row be- 
comes too obscure for the ambitious woman- 
killer, and he feels bound to perch himself 
like a saucy canary right in the rainbow of 
variegated limbs that swings up and down on 
the waves of a waltz movement in a manner 
most terribly seductive to the gentry of the 
stalls. So he climbs into a box and looks as 
excitedly impatient and happy as does a little 
dog I've got when someone asks him if he 
wants to go out. 

A friend asked me lately if the front row 
was made for the dude, or if the dude was 
made for the front row. I gave it up. But 
I'm certain that the tape on the ticker down at 
the Broad Street Delmonico's is read every 
day by a thousand people who never invested 
six cents in stocks in their lives, and never 
wilL That ugly cynicism struck me just as 
the joyful idiot behind my chair stopped wig- 
gling his feet in time to Courtice Pound's horn- 
pipe. It is one of the sweet delights that 
goes with the price of a single admission to 
have the rustic immediately at your back ex- 
press his appreciation of a musical jingle by 
prancing up your chair, while a close relation 
of his in front foretells the climaxes that are 
sure to arrive if you will only have patience 



and wait. I always feel like kissing the indi- 
vidual, too, who begins to lustily applaud a 
fine bit of acting before it is anywhere near 
finished. But what pleases me most — if I 
may be permitted to continue in this strain 
of devlisn sarcasm — is to have three or four 
hidden wretches in the gallery call back the 
tenor singer to sing his depressing ballad, 
when I know that the comedian is waiting 
at the wings to respond to his cue and give 
us the best thing in the piece. 

Broadway at eleven o'clock. Everything is 
on the flare. Light exteriors are urging people 
into lighted interiors where a staccato rhap- 
sody is being played with champagne corks, 
and the light-footed menial is pursuing a 
grilled bone to its disappearance, or hunting 
Philadelphia squabs for anxious girls, who 
would order up a full portion of liver and bacon 
if they were less anxious to bring their refined 
etheriality under their escort's notice. New 
York might be Hoboken if it were not for 
Delmonico's, at any rate it would be some- 
thing other than itself. The Hoffmans and 
the Brunswicks may rise and fall, but Delmon- 
ico's is the rock which the waves beat up 
against in vain. One may get stranded there 
very easily, and when it is high tide with all 
hands, too. If she orders more than one wine 
under that roof, you should immediately hoist 
the danger signals. 

The noisy contingent over at the corner 
table is made up of three members of the 
chorus reserves in the "Big Money" troupe, 
together with Egbert Floydd-Yumps, Willie 
Whyteyse and Maurice Mudd, who have check- 
booKS and also a pair of trousers for every day 
in the year. They are now on what the an- 
cients technically termed "a racket." Mr. 
Mudd would be able to tell you why chorus 
girls can afford to wear seal-skin garments 
and diamonds on a salary of twenty dollars a 
week. 

As I was on my way home from the Young 
Men's Christian Association at i a.m., the 
other morning. I almost stepped on the form 
of a man who was lying prone in the gutter at 
the crossing of a side street. I thought that 
possibly he might be injured, so I stopped and 
asked him what the matter was. Without 
raising his face he said, 

" Whash zas 'oo zay, fren ?" 

*' What is your name ? " I returned. 

" M'name's Mudd." 

I did not stop to discover if this was really 
Maurice. I boarded a passing car. And 
when I turned off the gas in my room about 
an hour later, I knew that several good actors 
in town were just beginning a game of faro. 

C.M.S.McLellan 
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TO MISS EASTLAKE 

AS HELLE. 

A Siren singing on a mead 

To lure to death 
Th* unwary traveler paying heed 

To but a breath, 
A fleeting echo of her song :— 

A fierce mingling with the wine 

A poisoned smile, 
To make a noble man a swine 

By her fair wile. 
Masking with feigned love her hate :— 

A Venus using all the charm 

In beauty's power 
To bring a man to direful harm 

In one short hour 
And thus her angry passions sate ; — 

A woman mad with trembling fears, 

Ah! wretched sight ! 
The maddened mob approaching hears, 

Unhappy plight ! 
Dead ! slain to right an awful wrong. 

Mason Carnts. 



POTTER—GAUTHEREAU. 

In the reign of good kine Louis 'Philippe — 
he of the pear-shaped head and fondness for 
pacaties, strop de batter ie Sind j^omdo file from 
the well4:ept plantations of his companions of 
exile in Louisiana, Bernard de Marigny and 
Nicholas du Bois de Kerlosquet — there were 
restrictions upon the playhouses of Paris, that 
were solemn and wise. To be a manager one 
had to have political influence, and it was well, 
because in France what ** the opposition " does 
not dare to say it dares to sing, and in France 
" tout finit par des chansons." 

There lived then, a man whose name was 
Joly. who had two or three politicians in his 
sleeve, and who obtained the enviable privilege 
to give spectacular plays — with this special 
Observance- in the privilege, that there snould 
be only two speaking characters in any play. 
It was well for a dialogue but not for a//tfr/>, 
with caliphs, odalisks, gold mines, and genii 
who built palaces— but Joly was not an ordi- 
nary man. He obeyed the law ; there were only 
two speaking persons in every play, but there 
were many other persons in them, mimics, 
who moved their heads and hands and lips, 
while some one spoke for them behind the 
scenes. 

Joly was a great man, methinks, and might 
have changed the stage but for the deeply- 
rooted prejudice that comes of custom. 

His system had the advantage of making it 
an impossibility for a player to become the 



writer s co-laborer, in a manner, similar to the 
antiquated one of asking for alms on the high- 
way with a revolver — and actually there are no 
playwrights, there are only players. 

Joly's system would be a boon to the pro- 
fessional bleauties and to those who hear them. 

The Louisianians who chide M. le Comte de 
Paris with the memory of his grandfather's 
exile, for being ungrateful, will then own that 
Louis Philippe has left some good behind him, 
Louisiana being directly interested in profes- 
sional beauties, in the persons of Mrs. James 
Brown Potter and Mme. Gauthereau, one the 
pride of Paris, the other of New York, both 
stage-struck, natives of New Orleans and of 
old Louisiana families. 

David Gamut, 



AN ODD AMBITION. 

Having been constantly informed by the 
greatest actors of the time that my case is 
without parallel in the history of the stage, I 
venture to offer its description to the readers of 
the Era Almanack, In the first place I be- 
long to a very distinct set of aristocrats. Not 
to the mere smart or recently-created peers 
and peeresses, who receive any kind of popular 
commoner in their drawing-rooms, but to a 
noble race, whose chief pride is blue blood and 
uninterrupted descendants. In fact, I am the 
Hon. Cholmondeley Majoribanks Beauchamp 
Levison Belowcke, the proper pronunciation of 
which is Chumly Marshbanks Beechum Luson 
Bloke. We were, and still are, very proud. 
My great-aunt, Julia, Countess Diehlwater 
(pronounced Dill water), never recovered the 
shock inflicted upon our familv by the disgrace- 
ful conduct of my uncle, the Hon. Arthur 
Albert Tieghligne (pronounced Tealine), who, 
with a total disregard to his rank and the 
family pride, entered into some business in the 
City, and sank to the grade of a Lord Mayor. 
However, that is no more to do with my case 
than the . flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Tra-la. There is no disguising the fact that at 
Eton I displayed a natural ability for the stage 
in the elocutionary manner in which I repeated 
the Latin verbs, and on speech day I was per- 
sonally congratulated, not only by the Provost, 

but by Mr. M , the well-known actor, whose 

son was in the sixth. Please don't think I say 
this from conceit, for the stage was not. nor 
has it ever been, my ambition. Subsequently 
at Cambridge I became a member, against my 
will almost, of the A.D.C.. and made an im- 
mense hit in the part of Padback in the well- 
known farce, " Pawning my Uncle's Trousers." 
You should have heard the shriek of laughter 
when I turned my face up the stage, and dts- 
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played behind one coat-tail and a brij^ht green 
patch in the seat of my unmentionable. Such 
a proceeding on the part of a professional 
farce-actor would have been vetoed as exces- 
sively vulgar, but you see I was undergraduate 
at Trinity and the grandson of a Duke, and 
that makes such a difference. Eventually, 
when I went down for good, my father pro- 
ceeded to repeat his oft-expressed wish that I 
should be an actor, a wish which was echoed 
by the whole of my proud family, who. in spite 
of their petty prejudices against the professions 
of doctor, barrister, clergyman, banker, and all 
trade, always upheld the dignity of the stage. 
But I had another ambition— I yearned to be 
a City clerk; an unobtrusive, modest City 
clerk. When I broke the news to my father 
he was furious. He went away shooting, and 
on his return in November, positively insisted 
on my accepting a professional engagement at 
once. In obedience to his request, I wrote a 
letter to our then principal and most popular 
actor and manager, telling him I was open to 
an engagement, and I stated my position. He 
was evidently much touched by my epistle, and 
wrote an extremely good-natured letter, very 
characteristic of him, in which he said he was 
going to revive " Hamlet," and could offer me 
the part of Horatio, He said nothing about 
the terms. I replied that I would accept the 
part, and asked, knowing that actors are very 
well paid, nowadays, forty pounds a week. 
The good manager, with great generosity, 
accepted my terms, but he insisted on making 
it guineas. I pegged away at Horatio, and 
eventually made an enormous hit, although, 
strange to say. I do not see it recorded in the 
Era Almanack, which is supposed to be so 
correct in its Calendar. 

For a time I was pleased with the manter I 
was received on the stage, while my position 
in Society of course was much advanced. In 
fact, for a time my vanity was tickled. Bui 
after the fiftieth performance I got weary and 
sick. People began to recognize me in the 
street ; they nudged each other when they saw 
me in the Park, and as I passed, said " Look 
—you know who that is — Belowcke." Then, 
to add to these miseries, I began to eclipse the 
manager as an actor. I even tried to act 
badly, but that was impossible. Then I was 
tortured by the horrible thought that the salary 
I was getting was enormous, and much more 
than I was really worth. It is a very fortunate 
circumstance that few actors are inflicted in 
that way ; it's a dreadful feeling. During the 
watts, my secret ambition wormed itself into 
my very soul. I thought of nothing but City 
clerks. I read of them, dreamed of them. In 
the daytime I found myself sneaking into the 
City in their company — 2d return to Mansion 



House. At one o'clock I would go to Lake's 
or Pimm's, and have a cut off the hot joint, 
vegetables and bread, half-pint of bitter, one 
and sixpence ; penny the waiter. Oh ! the 
charm. The bustling, the hustling, rushing 
out of the place with mouth full, back to busi- 
ness — frock coat, tall hat, sailor's knot (ready 
made) — all were fascinating. Then leaning 
against a lamp-post with five minutes to 
spare— eating walnuts — a perfect doles far 
niente. 

One evening I saw a clerk buy three or four 
potatoes from a baked-potato-can man and 
put them into his pocket, and hurry off to catch 
nis train at Moorgate Street. I bought some 
myself, and can conscientiously declare pota- 
toes could not be better baked at Her Majesty's 
table. One night the snow fell terribly and 
the fog was feiJful. The result was a rather 
bad house at the theatre. I could not see the 
audience, and I don't think the audience could 
see me. In any case, I got no reception when 
I came on the stage. I returned to my room 
and burst out crying. My vanity was wounded, 
and quite right, too. Vanity is a dangerous 
thing to possess. I was resolved! At the 
end of the performance I went to the kind 
manager^ room, and said in an outburst of 
tears, I would never act again, and I asked to 
be liberated at once. I shall never forget how 
quiet and kind he was to me. With thought- 
fulness and generosity he said he would do 
anything to afford me pleasure; he would 
accept my resignation (although he was obliged 
to admit that its suddenness was unusual), and 
could not thank me sufficiently for the hand- 
some service I had rendered him. He got up. 
and opening a cabinet, took out a b^utiful 
gold repeater presentation watch, on the back 
of which were engraved his and my names. I 
left the stage that evening forever. 

By this course I have quarreled with my 
proud family, it is true. I nave forfeited my 
fortune also, but I have realized my great am- 
bition — I am a City clerk ! Sitting at my desk 
ten hours a day is no more monotonous or 
unhealthy than sitting fishing in a punt in wet 
weather for the same length of time, which I 
have frequently done. What does it matter to 
any one else, so long as I am happy ? I have 
three pounds a week, a wife and six children. I 
am not above carrying my fifth child in my left 
arm and wheeling the sixth in a perambulator 
with my right. My friends are friends and not 
acquaintances, and what pleases me most, call 
me Belowcke as it is spelled, and not Bloke as 
my affected and proud family did. I feel I 
shall yet live to see the day when Society will 
cease its bitter prejudice against the noble 
profession of a City clerk. 

George Grossmitk, 
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THE PRODUCTION OF "CLITO/* 

The production in New York of such a play 
as "Clito" should demand serious attention 
from every newspaper critic, and to have the 
proper kind of consideration would occupy a 
great deal of space not entirely given to the 
mere unpacking of words. Were such a piece 
the product of an American brain we would 
at least arrive at the proud possession of an 
author who could lift himself up from the un- 
stable and trifling drift which clogs our stage 
and which receives singular encouragement. 
*' Clito " is called a spectacular tragedy ; it is 
the joint work of Messrs. Sydney Grundy and 
Wilson Barrett, and was brought forward for 
the first time in this city at the Star Theatre 
last Wednesday night, when it received a 
somewhat rapturous attention from a miscel- 
laneous audience. Its scenic effects are beauti- 
ful in the extreme ; its tableaux are arranged 
with great skill and effectiveness, and the im- 
mense number of properties, which required 
much archaeological study and preparation, re- 
vealed an intellectual care which I do not think 
has ever been used before in this country. We 
frequently have a great deal of gilt and tinsel 
and glittering costumes, and, at times, some 
remarkably good scenery, often copied from 
foreign plans, but both Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Irving have shown us that therein does not lie 
everything. There must be something else 
beside toy mockery and paper dolls ; the stage 
management neeas discretion and, very fre- 
quently, scholarly taste. Although ** Clito " 
was announced for only a few nights, the 
scenery, while showing the wear of travel, is 
almost a perfect imitation of what fancy, guided 
by the best historical knowledge, might pamt 
it. The fourth act represented a hall in a 
palace, and here the outer pillars were of 
gigantic proportions, the great block pedestals 
of which were higher than any of the actors 
who passed before them. All this seeming 
actuality, rather than dwarfing the people on 
the stage, lent a certain majesty to the whole 



and a most effective means for the general 
grouping and display. Those who are 
acquainted with the pictures by Alma Tadema 
will understand me when I say that the whole 
atmosphere of " Clito " is made distinctly royal 
in its ureek luxury by appearing to be a lively 
realization of this artist's imaginings. The 
third act represents an interior — a room in 
Helles palace, which is a glittering exhibition 
of the possible debaucheries which are to 
ensue, and an immediate suggestion of the 
snare of the harlot. It is here that Helle 
offers the Circean cup to Clito ; it is here that 
the zealous young Grecian patriot, whose noble 
life and amoitions are stolen from him by the 
wallowing voluptuousness of the splendid phys- 
ical woman, loses his virtue in the revelings 
which were the wonder of the time. But I am 
giving an idea of the story with, perhaps, some 
ambiguity. 

The piece is in five acts; the scenes 
are laid m Athens four hundred years B. C, 
at the period when the city was under 
the dastardly control of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Clt'to is at the head of a faction which intends 
revolt. He has openly denounced the Sybariti- 
cal influence of the woman, Helle, whose chief 
tool is Criiias, a leader of the corrupting 
gang. Helle hears of Clito's denunciation, 
and determines by the help of the sympathetic 
gods to ensnare him by her wiles, and then 
ruin him. The very nobleness of Clita — who 
is a sculptor— and his temperament, bring him 
easy prey. He meets her; he becomes in- 
fatuated when she tells him with all her arts 
that she is pure and the world has lied. 
Directly— it is' in the great hall scene— when 
finding that her purposes have been accom- 
plished this Helle, with bawdy lust, turns upon 
him and fires at him her hate and detestation ; 
scorning his promises and launching at him 
the jokes and quibbles of her followers. This 
approaching climax is led up to by ingenious 
stratagem : the appearance of Xenodes, the 
father of Clito, on the scene, and the old man's 
wail over his son's falling and declaring the 
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terrible results which may follow lest he saves 
himself, adds to the realization of Clitos 
despair at the end, when he cries out for a 
single friend. It is at this moment that Irene, 
his sister, enters in search of him. She is met 
by Glaucias, who insults her. Clito resents 
it, and in the midst of a terrible melange, 
Glaucias carries her out and kills her as a 
mob of Clito* s early followers arrive to break 
down the palace. Clito cries out for his 
sister, her body is brought to him, and 
then with awful calmness and terrible de- 
termination he draws forth a dagger which 
he plunges into the breast of Glaucias, abso- 
lutely using it with a hellish leverage upon his 
vitals. The curtain falls upon one of the 
grandest tragic pictures it has ever been my 
good fortune to witness. The last act is once 
more in Clito* s studio. He is brought there 
by his old followers and flung upon the floor 
in scorn and pity. One of the leaders tries to 
kill him for his traitorism, but one who is still 
a friend proclaims that Clito was merely 
human, that Helle's blood had best be sought 
and they rush out. The play ends by Helles 
plunging entrance ; her wild gasp for protec- 
tion from the infuriated people and her de- 
spairing, shrieking prayers to Clito for 
mercy. It is too late. The mob finds 
her and she is slain, and Clito, overcome by 
his position kills himself, dying in his father's 
arms. 

Such is an outline of the plot. The play 
shows noble work in every line. It is written 
in blank verse, and contains many sentences 
that ought to endure. There is indeed a 
positive feeling on my part that " Clito " 
is a work of genius that will set its own 
standard. 

Mr. Barrett as Clito makes a triumphant 
display of manly power and intelligent force. 
Miss Eastlake as Helle gives the character a 
dazzling representation with tragic height ; Mr. 
Cooper-Cliffe is a picturesque Glaucias who 
speaks well and with admirable discretion ; Mr. 
Charles Hudson is a sufficiently repulsive 
Critias with a certain amount of devilish fas- 
cination, and Mr. Clynds as Xenocles should 
not be damned by faint praise. His speech in 
the Palace Hall was superbly done, and he 
used at all times a careful method. All the 
parts are well taken ; the supernumeraries have 
been splendidly drilled, and there is an excel- 
lent chorus of music in the Bacchanalian 
march. There is also a piece sung during the 
love-making scene that seems singularly apro- 
pos and to 3ie meaning. 

It is proper to add that the archaeology of 
the tragedy is by E. W. Godwin, F. S. A., and 
the incidental music by Edward Jones. The 
scenery is all from London. 



The production of ** Hamlet," while adding 
to Mr. Barrett's reputation in this country as a 
most valuable actor and manager, did not by 
the beauties of its scenic arrangement or by his 
several innovations discover anything that 
should cause one to compare it for an instant 
with Mr. Booth's Hamlet, or Lawrence Bar- 
rett's, or Henry Irving's. Mr. Wilson Barretts 
Hamlet does not impress one with the mature 
and tried intellectuality which ought to be put 
into this immortal stage character. The part 
seems to be simply unwound by Mr. Barrett, 
with here and there a moment of power and 
brilliancy, but with a general display of bad 
reading of the lines. The soliloquies were 
glided over with a startling lack of emphasis in 
the right places, and the scene with the queen 
was not at all well sustained. Miss Eastlake 's 
Ophelia is full of power, but those who have 
idealized the character as it is usually played, 
were shocked by her simulation of insanity 
which leaped from tradition to commonplace 
humanity. 

Deshler Welch, 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Holy week had its effect on the theatres by 
sensibly diminishing attendance, and on Friday 
night most of the amusement places were 
closed. ** Ruddygore " finishes its season at 
the Fifth Avenue, and this Monday witnesses 
Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin in their new 
"American play" by Clay Greene, entitled 
" The Golden Giant." Monday night is also 
set down for the first appearance of Patti at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in Italian opera. 
The repertory for the week is : Monday, " La 
Traviata ; " Wednesday, " Semiramide ; " Fri- 
day, " Faust." The price of single seats in the 
orchestra is $7. At the Lyceum Theatre Miss 
Dauvray will produce " The Love Chase." The 
J. C. Duff Comic Opera Company opens at the 
Standard Theatre in "A Trip to Africa." 
" Held by the Enemy " will be revived at the 
Grand Opera House. At Daly's, Wallack's 
and the Bijou the running attraction will still 
attract. At the Madison Square Theatre, the 
only thing of importance to note in regard to 
the success of "Jim, the Penman" is that Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Le Moyne have had a misunder- 
standing, and the manager has dispensed with 
one of the best actors in America. But this 
being the land of the free, that is his business. 

THE CAVALIER. 

Mr. Henry Lee has procured a play in 
which he hopes to show to advantage his 
versatility in character parts. 

" The Cavalier," written by Adolph d'Ennery, 
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author of " The Two Orphans/' for that great 
French character actor Frederic Lemaitre, has 
never yet been put upon the staj^e, owing to 
his untimely exit, that honor being reserved 
for Mr. Samuel French and Mr. Lee. the 
former having purchased it for production in 
this country. From what has been seen of the 
MSS.. there is no doubt but Mr. Lee will 
make something of a hit in it. 

The period treated of b that of the Regency 
in France, about the year 1716, giving a splen- 
did chance for magnificence of stage setting 
and costuming, for which liberal contracts 
have been given, with a view to putting it 
" upon the boards " in a few weeks, to stay. 



IMPORTANT AFFAIRS IN BOSTON. 

AN INTELLECTUAL ESTIMATE OF ** RUDDYGORE." 
— BERNHARDT'S engagement. — MATTERS AT 
THE MUSEUM. 

April 5.— At the Globe Theatre a packed house 
witnessed the first production in this city, by Mr. 
Stetson's own company, of *' Ruddygorc," Mon- 
day night, with every box and seat occupied, and 
the auditorium decorated with vines and flowers, 
this brilliant theatre certainly held a marked num- 
ber of first-nighters, whose musical instincts had 
been sadly tortured by the many and conflicting 
reports that this latest of Gilbertian books to Sir 
Arthur's setting has produced in London and New 
York. A careful estimate of its merits and demer- 
its leads to the conclusion that the former largely 
outweigh the latter ; that throughout the opera 
buUivan is far ahead of Gilbert in comp)arative re- 
sults, and that it is altogether worthy of a scat be- 
side its sisters, headed by " Pinafore." A compar- 
ison with these is inevitable, and no one of these 
gives a larger or more satisfactory illustration of 
the composer's consummate ability and character- 
istic style than does this rich and musicianly com- 
position. A strict analysis of the score gives re- 
peated instances of pure originality voiced in num- 
bers, that plainly refute the charge of exhausted 
vitality, or a working over of old ideas. The first 
act is a gem, the lines in the author's best vein, 
the ** business" equal to that in the " Mikado." 
But in the second are found repeated instances of 
forcing a weakness in elaboration that is peculiarly 
stupid, and it plainly suggests the ground for the 
charge that Mr. Gilbert hastily reconstructed it to 
avoid the use of matter found in another opera yet 
unpublished. Unqualified praise belongs to Mr. 
Stetson in the preparation and casting of the opera. 
Exquisite stage -pictures and beautiful costumes 
give to it all that experience and money lavishly 
used can produce. Many and thorough rehearsals 
gave a finished touch unusual on such occasions, 
and the large orchestra, under Mr. Braham's lead- 
ership, fully answered all requirements. Miss 
Helen Lamont as Rose Maybud^ artistically and 
vocally fulfilled the demands of this character, and 
as Mad Margaret Miss Alice Carle was thoroughly 



satisfactory. As Dame Hannah^ Miss Emma 
Baker won deserved praise. Mr. Charles Reed 
made his first appearance here, and as Robin Oak- 
afpU^ proved himself a comedian of great power, 
the possessor of a voice well-trained and flexible. 
Mr. Phil Branson, however, scored the leading 
success as Richard Dauntless, As a singer and 
dancer he won his way to an ovation fully in keep- 
ing with his merits. Sig. Brocolini addeid another 
to the list of his many successes, his Sir Despatd 
being replete with artistic acting and singing. Mr. 
George Frothingham who was suddenly called 
upon to sing the part of Sir Roderick in the second 
act, owing to the illness of Mr. Geoi^ Broderick, 
who bad completed the first, deserves mention for 
a very satisfactory rendition. The chorus charm- 
ingly added to the evening's pleasure, and in no 
instance could the whole performance have re- 
flected more credit upon the management and cast 
than was the case last night. 

After an absence of several years, Sarah Bern- 
hardt reappeared before an immense and brilliant 
audience last night at the Hollis Street Theatre in 
** Fedora." She remains one week with a change 
of bill at each performance. An agreement with 
recent reports in The Theatre anent this actress 
and her plays, leaves but little upon which com- 
ment is worthy. That this wonderful woman, now 
in the zenith of her surpassing abilities, received 
from her audiences a rapt and sympathetic atten- 
tion, the devotion of human natures profoundly 
stined by the magical touch of a master-hand, and 
after each act an enthusiastic recognition beyond 
mere word-depicturing, constitute in themselves 
the salient features of a reception never before 
equaled in this city, and to which Mme. Bernhardt 
was clearly entitled by reason of her interpretation 
of Sardou s powerful drama. Her support was but 
fair, and the play handsomely mounted. 

At the Museum, " The Guv'nor " is the attrac- 
tion for this week. The comedy is delightfully 
performed by the company, in which the work of 
Mrs. Vincent, and Messrs. Seymour and Wilson is 
conspicuously good and effective. At the Park. 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence are to be seen in a round of 
their well-known characters, and Margaret Mather 
holds the Boston, at which last night she appeared 
in *• Romeo and Juliet," the occasion being doubly 
interesting in the light of the annual benefit ten- 
dered its popular business manager, Mr. H. A. 
McGlenen, who received a bumper, measured by 
the capacity of the house. 

In regard to Mr. E. H. Vanderfelt's discharge 
from the Museum Company last Thursday night, 
the truth is simply this : He refused to accept the 
leading parts in "Caste" and ** The Guvnor,*' 
(such as have in the past been always performed 
by Mr. Chas. Barron and other leading men) 
because they were not in accord with his own con- 
ception of his position and importance in the dra- 
matic world. As Mr. R. M. Field naturally dif- 
fered with Mr. Vanderfelt in this "conception," 
Mr. J. B. Mason has been engaged for the balance 
of this season, appearing next Saturday night at 
Miss Evesson's benefit. 

Henry Whiting. 
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FRANCILLON.* 

A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, BY ALEXANDRE 

DUMAS. 

Translated /rem tk* French by L. T. Sheffield, 

TH IRD ACT. 
Same decoration. 

Scene II. 

Le Marquis^ Annette {and then) Henri de Sytneux 

{and) Francine, 

Le Marquis. 

Then you have thought it over well, have you ? 
Annette. 

Yes. I was very much annoyed because Fran- 
cine exclaimed suddenly to me this morning, be- 
fore M. de Symeux, ** Don't think any more of 
this fellow than any other. They are all liars and 
cowards ! " I thought she had lost her reason. 
Imagine my feeling, my dear father, before M. de 
Symeux, telling him in this way my regard for 
him, which I had in no way ever allowed him to sus- 
pect. Believe me, I was so embarrassed I did not 
know what to do. While we were out, I asked 
Francine to explain herself, and she wouldn't do 
it. She praised M. Henri in every way. She was 
very unhappy this morning, evidently. She is 
frequently so nowadays, and it is one of the things 
which confirms me in the project of which I intend 
to inform you. for such annoyances I will not suf- 
fer a single day, for I don't deserve them any 
more than she does. 

Le Marquis. 

M. de Symeux is forty years old. 
Annette. 

Forty-two ; but what of that ! That isn't what 
makes a difference ; it is taste and character. If 
I have the same taste as M. de Symeux, I am as 
old as he. If we have the same character, he is as 
young as I. Twenty years? What of it? I 
shall catch up very quickly. Naturally he will die 
a long time before I do, and will leave me alone : 
that is what they would say to me. But the 
proof ? You are still here happily, my dear father, 
and mamma is dead ! Yes, I have reflected well. 
I have compared him well. I see only him. All 
the young gentlemen that I know seem still older. 
My brother is a handsome man ; he is young ; I 
love him dearly, but I would not marry him ; but I 
would marry you, father ! 

Le Marquis. 

Ah ! these cursed women ! there are no two of 
them alike. 

Annette. 

What did you say, papa ? 

Le Marquis. 

Nothing. 

Annette. 

Did I offend you ? 

Le Marquis. 

You are an angel ! 

* Copyright^ 1887, 



Annette. 
Tell him so in an offhand manner Beside, 
you know it is your advice that I wish, and I 
shall do only as you desire. 

Le Marquis. 
Didn't Francine speak of anything else daring 
your promenade? 

Annetie. 
No. 

Le Marquis. 
How was she ? 

Annette. 
She sat looking out the carriage window all the 
time, but I could see that she had been weeping. 
Le Marquis. 
You should have asked her why she had been 
weeping. 

Annette. 
Oh, papa ! You may ask a woman why she 
weeps, but you must never ask a woman why she 
has wept, for she never remembers. — Try and 
learn what M. de Symeux thinks of me ! 
Le Marquis. 
And what if he doesn't want you? Suppose he 
finds that a man of forty-two years can not, ought 
not, to marry a young gprl ? 

Annette. 
Then I will look for one of sixty years ! 

Henri {to Annette), 
I have just seen my mother, Mademoiselle, and 
told her of your desire to make her acquaintance. 
She will not wait for you to visit her ; she will call 
upon Madame de RiveroUes and thank you for the 
Japanese receipt. 

Le Marquis. 
But Francine is going away to-night, and beside 
that I do not wish to inconvenience your mother 
— you present me at once, and I will take Annette 
to her. {To Annette.) Go and get ready. 
Annette. 
I will not be five minutes. ( To Francine who 
enters,) You are going away to-night ? Why ? 
Francine. 
I am going to see my mother. 

Annette. 
And baby? 

Francine. 
I leave him to you ! 

Annette {kissing her). 
Oh ! how good you are ! ( To ffenii,) Apropos, 
Monsieur, my poor people thank you very much — 
they have promised me to pray God to give you 
all you desire. 

Henri. 
But they do not know what I desire ! 

Annette. 
Well, God must know. {She goes away talking 
with Francine.) 

Henri {looking after Annette), 
It would be insanity ! I must not think of it. 

Le Marquis {to Francine), 
I have been talking with Annette. You were 
right. ( To Henri,) Monsieur de Svmeux, do you 
hunt ? 

Henri. 
Certainly. 
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Lb Marquis. 
Will you join us at RivcroUcs ? 

Henri. 
With pleasure. 

Lk Marquis. 
We can leave to morrow. {He goes out.) Thtr- 
kse enters t coming from Luciens room.) 

Scene III. 
Francine, Th&he. 

Francine. 
Well !. . . .What have you got to say to me ? 

Th£r£:se. 
Look me in the face. 

Francine {looking at her). 
There. 

TH^RiSE. 

You seem contented ! 

Francine. 
I am, perfectly. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Why? 

Francine. 
Because I have just tried on my dresses, and 
they fit so well. 

THfeRfeSE. 

When will this comedy end ? 
Francine. 
What comedy ? 

TH^RfeSE. 

The one you have played since morning ! 

Francine. 
I don't understand you ! 

TH^RfeSK. 

Your husband has recited it all to me. 

Francine. 
That was easily foreseen the moment he sent 
for his father and M. de Grandredon ! 

THtRfeSE. 

Not one of us believe a word of your story. 

Francine 
Except M. de RiveroUes. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Perhaps. 

Francine. 
That is all that is necessary — but why did he 
tell you" this story ? 

TH^RfeSE. 

He wished advice. 

Francine. 
Well, and what did you tell him ? 

TnfeRfesE. 
His father, his friends, and L declared to his 
face that you were incapable of such an infamy ! 

FRANaNE. 

Infamy ! Yes, for us, but a mere bagatelle 
when it is for them. 

THiRfeSE. 

I remember what you said to me, in this same 
place, yesterday. 

Francine. 

At that time ! As my husband says ! But you 
ought also to remember that I told you that if I 
was ever sure of my husband's infidelity, I should 



not be long finding a means of taking part in it. 
Well, I have found the means, and it has served 
my purpose. 

Th6r^e. 

I have just been talking with M. de RiveroUes. 
I have induced him to have an explanation with 
you. 

Francine. 

Have I not yet satisfied him ? My explanation 
was clear enough. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Do you refuse ? 

Francine. 

I refuse. I have nothing more to say to him. 
Th^r^b. 

Then having foreseen this, he desires me to 
make you acquainted with what he intends to do. 
Francine. 

You frighten me ! 

Th£r^se. 

Oh ! I pray you don't joke about it ; you don't 
feel more like joking than I do. Modesty, dig- 
nity, respect for yourself, the esteem of honest 
people, of children, are not things about which 
one should joke. I have obtained from M. de 
RiveroUes, at last, a promise that a simple denial 
of the statement you made this morning would 
satisfy him. If you wiU only swear to him that 
you told him this story simply to revenge yourself 
on htm for a moment for what he had done, and 
to alarm him, he is ready to extend his hand to 
you. 

Francine. 

What goodness ! He will pardon me, his in- 
juries, if / have had none ; he believed me when I 
condemned myself — he will believe me just the 
same when I declare myself innocent ! This is the 
sort of thing, perhaps, which he was accustomed 
to with — with my predecessors ! 

TH^RfeSB. 

Your answer ? 

Francine. 
I refuse ! Now let us hear his resolution ! 

TH^RfeSB. 

There wUl be a separation. 
Francine. 
An amicable or a legal separation ? 

TufeRfesE. 
lie leaves you the choice. 

Francine. 
We wUl make it legal. That will leave me free. 

TH^RfeSE. 

Let it be so ; but in any case he will only 
accuse himself ; put all the wrong on his side ! 
Francine. 
Why? 

Th^ri^se. 
He does it for the sake of society, for his name, 
and for yours. 

Francine. 
I refuse. We wiU separate because of our equal 
faults ; we will make the court which will judge us 
acquanted with these crimes. 
Th^r^se. 
And your son, who must not blush some day for 
you? 
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Francink. 
Don't talk to me of so commonplace a matter ! 
We are far beyond that ! I h..ye given more than 
three hundred nights to my son. During more 
than three hundred nights I have held him in my 
arms ; after having formed him from my flesh, I 
have nourished him from my blood. This is the 
first grievance with which M. de RiveroUes may 
reproach me ; even yesterday it was the only one. 
He can use it for what it is worth before the 
judges. Passionate, shamefully passionate, I 
asked the father of my child a few hours of his 
life ; he refused me because he had just promised 
them to another. I implore, he laughs at me. I 
cry, he laughs again. I threaten, he replies : ** Go 
and retire, you need rest, you are feverish I " and 
then he leaves me. I must go to bed at once ; in 
fact, pray in silence, resign myself and wait 
patiently till the early morning for the other to 
send him back to me. Not a bit of it ! I did as he 
did. Why doesn't he love me, now that I am as 
despicable as all those whom he loves ? 

THfeRfeSE. 

In declaring himself alone culcapable, your 
husband publicly atones in the first place for part 
of his wrong, and authorizes you to keep your 
son. 

Francine. 

What good is it ? I am no longer strong enough 
to fight against the instincts and the inheritances 
of a family, and to prevent the son from following 
his father. Rich, idle and a spendthrift, and be- 
sides incapable of all manner of work, a good-for- 
nothing.— at twenty years of age. my son will 
already have been the lover of the most renowned 
courtesans of Paris, perhaps the daughters of those 
his father has loved ; at thirty, he will marry a 
virgin to see what it is like ; and when he has seen 
it, he will throw it away saying, " They are all 
alike ! " My son 1 my son ! alas, he will be a 
man ! he will despise all honest women, inasmuch 
as he began with his mother. It will come all 
the quicker. 

Th^r^e. 

You arc going mad ! 

Francine. 

I never was more cool. 

THfeRfeSE. 

But you are suflfering ? 

Francine. 
Evidently. I have suffered very much. But 
that is ended, go on — what else has he decided 
upon? 

Th£r&se. 
He is first waiting for his lawyer. 
Francine (laughing). 
Ah ! ah 1 

TH^RfeSE. 

That makes you laugh ? 

Francine. 

Yes, in a question like this, question of honor, 
of life, of death, perhaps! this word, "the lawyer," 
has a queer sound ! I don't see any place for 
•* the lawyer " in all this. Don't you think ** the 
lawyer" is too much? Bah! away with your 



** lawyer." What has *' the lawyer" to do with it 
anyhow ? 

Th^r^se. 

He is going to establish exactly the condition 
of your two estates, with your own lawyer. For 
M. de RiveroUes wishes at first, and above all, to 
return to you your entire fortune. . . . 
Francine. 

How noble ! How grand ! It is true that it is 
all he can return to me hereafter. 

THfeRfeSE. 

Afterward such proceedings will be taken as 
you desire. 

( To be concluded next week,) 

MUSCLE BETTER KNOWN. 

First young lady in street car : By the 
way, what is Mr. Stoddard's first name ? 

Second young lady : John. 

First: John, oh, yes. But isn't there a 
middle letter? John R. Stoddard? Tohn H. 
Stoddard? What is it? I'm sure there's a 
middle letter. 

Second: John H. Stoddard ? {Meditating — 
emphasizing the H) R.— John R. ? No, that 
isn't it. There is a middle letter. If we only 
had a newspaper, ye could see the advertise- 
ment of his lectures. 

First: John N.— John L. Stoddard! John 
L. ! That's it. John L. Stoddard. 

Second: John la,} Why, no! You Ye think- 
ing of Sullivan. John L. Sullivan, the prize- 
fighter. 

First: Why so I am! Their initials can't 
be the same. 

Second: Certainly not. 

First, resignedly: Well, we'll have to wait 
till we get a programme, that's all. 

Second: Yes, that'll tell us. {Inquiry dis^ 
continued.) 

Kind listener: I beg your pardon, but his 
name is John L. Stoddard. {Resumes reading 
his paper with the air of a man who has 
saved his country,) 

First and Second: Oh, thank you, thank 
you ! {Car stops. They alight and enter 
theatre, speaking of Mr, Stoddard in the 
highest terms, and emphasizing the L.) 

JT.L. 

The death is announced at Paris of Jean 
Henri Dupin, the French dramatic author, in his 
ninety-sixth year. Dupin was at first a clerk 
in a Paris bank, but, having vmtten a play, 
" Le Vovage k Chambord,' which proved a 
success, he resolved to devote his life to play- 
writing. The number of his plays is almost 
200, about 2o of which he wrote alone, 50 in 
collaboration with Scribe, and others with Dar- 
tois. d'Epagny, Sauvage, Dumanoir, Delacour, 
and others. 
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Rcappeannoe, after an abieaoe of nearly three years, of the 

favorite artists, 

MR. AND MRS. McKEE RANKIN 

and first prodnction in this dty of their new play by 

Ms. Clay Gkbsnb, entitled 

THB aOZJ>ZIN GIANT. 

CAST OF CHAXACTBKS. 

Alejcander Fairfax, commonly called the Golden Giant, 

Mr. McKbb Rankin 

Jack Mason, a gambler.. ........ ..Mr. Robert Hilliard 

Duncan LeMoyne Mr. Nestor Lennon 

Max Wayne Mr. Winston Murray 

Bizby, an ** Idle '* of Gold Ran Mr. Charles Sunley 

Flynn, aminer....... Mr. Robert Murray 

Bessie Fairfax, known as ** Bet '* Mas. McKsk Rankin 

Ethel Gray, afterwards the wife of Fairfax. .Miss Daisy Dorr 
Mrs. Bosgs, landlady of Gold Run Hotel, 

Miss Louise Dickaon 

Jack Mason Fairfax, age 7 years Little Ollie Berkley 

Miners, ladies, gentlemen, etc. 




Thirteenth Street ^?9II *iid Broadway. 

Two weeks, beginning Monday, April 4th. Return and 
Farewell Engagement, 

WILSON BARRETT, MISS EASTLAKE, and the 
LONDON PRINCESS* THEATRE. 

OUTO, 

A qiectacular tragedy by the Messrs. Sydney Grundy and 
Wilson Barrett, with the following cast : 

CBto Wilson Barrett 

Helle MissEastlake 

Gkndas H. Cooper-Cliflfe 

Critias Charles Hudson 

Tbeimmenes Austin Melford 

Xenodes J. H. Clynds 

Dares C. Fulton 

Atys S. M. Carson 

Corax W. A. Elliott 

Alios Mr. Percyval 

Irene Miss Lila Garth 

CUoe MiasIiUie Belmore 

Selena ..Miss Medway 

Neone Miss Alice Belraore 

Libya Miss Byron 

Wednesday and Thursday Evenings, 

CLAUDIAN. 

Friday Erening and Saturday Matinee, 

HAMLET. 

Saturday Evening, 

LADY OF LYONS. 

General Admission, 75c; Reserved Seats, fx.oo and $1.50; 

Family Qrde, 50c. and ssc 

Manager for Mr. Barrett, • - Mr. John Cobbe. 



i4tb St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at a. 

•Kluuger . . . Mr. J. M. HiU. 



Engagement of the great Tragedienne, 
MADAME JANAUSCHEK, 

A8 

MBO MBRILLB8. 



Sir Charles Young's Play, 

JIM, THB PBNMAN. 

Tames Ralston Frederick Robinson 

Louis Perdval H. M. Pitt 

Baron Hartfeld W. J. LeMoyne 

Captain Redwood E. M. Holland 

Lord Delincourt L. F. Massen 

iack Ralston Walden Ramsey 
Ir. Chapstone, Q C C. P. Flockton 

Mr. Netherby,M.P Harry I. HoUiday 

Dr. Pettvwise Wm. Davidge 

Mrs. Ralston Agnes Booth 

Agnes (her daughter) Maud Harrison 

Lady Danscombe Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Mrs Chapstone May Robaon 



Erminie Pauline Hall 

Cerise Isabelle Urquhait 

Princte de Gramponeur. Mrs. Germon 

iavotte Marie Jansen 
farie Sadie Kirby 

Delaunay MissVarry 

Cadeaux Frands Wilson 

Ravennes Mark Smith 

Marquis de Ponvert J. A. Forey 

Eugene Marcel Henry Hallam 

Chevalier de Brabaxon Max Freeman 

Viscomte de Brisaac C L. Weeks 

Boxea $8, $x(^$is I Balcony fs.oo 

Orchestra .......|x*5o I Admission .5* 
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Broadway, cor. 30th Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. Lester Wallack. 

Mr. Wallack has great pleasure in 
announcing that 

MR. JOHN GILBERT, 
Having recovered from bis recent 
severe indisposition, will make his 
reappearance on 

Saturday Evening, April 16, 
In a Splendid Revival of Boucicault's 
Comedy, 

OLD HEADS AND 

YOUNa HBA^TS. 

THB cast: 

Jesse Rural John Gilbert 

Littleton Coke Kyrlc Bellew 

Tom Coke Herbert Kelcey 

Col Rocket Harry Edwards 

Lord Pompion Daniel Leeson 

Lord Charles Roebuck, 

Creston Clarke 

Bob Charles Groves 

Stripe William H. Pope 

Servant S. Du Bois 

Lady Alice Hawthorne. 

Miss Annie Robe 

Lady Pompion Mme. Ponisi 

. Kate Rocket Miss Helen Russell 

Act L— Littleton's Chantibers in the Temple. 

Acts IL, III. and IV.-Drawing Room at the Earl 

of Pompion's. 

Act. v.— Exterior of Glueznee Lodge. 



TABOINa OF THB 8HRBW. 

In 5 acts, with an induction. Elaborately produced. 

Petrucio Mr. Drew 

Grumio. Mr Lewis 

Baptista Mr. Fisher 

A Lord Mr. Clarke 

Lucentio Mr. Skinner 

Hortenaio Mr. Holland 

Gremio Mr. Leclercq 

Sly the Tinker Mr. Gilbert 

The False Lucentio Mr. Bond 

The False Vincentio Mr. Wood 

Vincentio Mr. Moore 

Curtis Mt»,G. H. Gilbert 

Bianca Miss Dreher 

A Widow Miss Gordon 

Katharine Miss Ada Rehan 



^ $10, fxa, $15 I Orch. ft Bal. Chain.. .$1.50 

Bdoooy (imr n>w«) $1 1 Seoood Baioooy soc 



'©fmiHii' 



Broadway, bet. Thirtieth and Thirty first Street. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at 9. 

Lessees and Managers, .... Mesini. Miles ft Barton 

^^ Mr!*1^T. C. GOODWIN 

As Big P»ny, in the first production on any ttage of the 

original American comic opera enutled. 

BIO PONT, THB OBNTLBMAN 

8AVAOB. 

A satire on the Wild East by A. C. Wheeler (Nym Cwhiclb) 

and E. I. Darling. 



Production of Edwakd Hakjugam's 
new play, 

McNOONBT'8 VISIT. 

Martin McNooney Mr. Harrigan 

Ely Umstead Mr. Wild 

Clara Grizzle Mr. CoUyer 

Lionel Mellan Mr. Bradley 

Judge Halweiser Mr. Fisher 

MaryMcQuirk Mr. Sparks 

Nora Gilmartin Mrs. Yeamans 

Adele Spoonful Misa Lee 

Dr. Hilana Spoonful Miss Wetherill 

Scenes ~ Welcome Home NnrMry ; 
Special Sessions Court-Room; Exterior 
of The Tombs, with View of Centre 
Street. 

Mr. Braham has composed three new 
songs! "Ho! MoUy Grogan";'"The 
Toboggan SUde"; " Black Maria,'' 




Fourth Ave., bet. sad 

and 34th Streets. 
Manager 



Evening at 8:15. 

Matinee, Saturday at 9. 

. . Mr. Dan Frohman 



HELEN DAUVRAY and her COMEDY COMPANY, 
Under the management of Wm. R. Hajrden. 

Shbridan Knowles*s beautiful Comedy, 

THB LOVB OHA8B. 

cast of charactbrs : 

SirWiMiam Fondlove Mr. Charles Wheatleifh 

Wildrake Mr. E. H. SothSn 

Waller ....* Mr Frank Rodney 

Trueworth ....Mr. Joseph Whitinsr 

Neville Mr.VilliamPaymoS 

Humphries Mr. Henry Claytoo 

Lash Mr.G. V. Brooke 

Servant Mr W Pembroke 

Widow Green Miss Ida Vemoo 

Lydia Mi» Adeline Stanhope 

Phoebe Misn Percy Haswell 

CoNSTANCK Miss Hblbn Dauvkay 

Boxes $8, $10. fxs I Balcony (four rowi>....$t.5» 

Orchestra $1.50 1 Baioooy 1.00 

$x.oo. 
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THE THEATRE: An Illustrated Magazinb op 
Dramai Music, Art and Literaturb.— Published 
erery Saturday at No. 26 West Thirty-second Street, 
New York. 
DESHLER welch . . Editor AND Manager 



The ^rice of yearly subscription to The Theatre is three 
doUan in advance. We cannot undertake to return manu- 
script that is not suitable, unless we receive sufficient pos- 
tage todo so. Care is always taken not needlessly to destroy 
valaable manuscript. 

•** The Editor solicits contributions frora the readers of 
Thb Theatre, and suggests that old play bills, and scraps 
relating to the stage, notes, news and items appertaining to 
the dinerent arts, would be acceptable. It is ^he desire of 
the Editor to establish' a widely-circulated magazine, and to 
further that end every good idea will be acted upon so far as 
possible. 

•% AH articles appearinjg in The Theatre are written 
especially for it unless credited otherwise. 

•% Advertising rates of The Theatre will be furnished 
on application. Address all letters on this subject to G eg RGB 
W. Harlan, Manager Advertising Department. 



DRIFT. 

Owing to some difficulties in the engraving 
of the portraits and autograph letters to be in- 
troduced in the series of articles by Mr. Henry 
Edwards, promised for this paper, they are 
postponed. 



I AM heartily glad to hear that the National 
Opera Company has made a positive success 
in San Francisco. The first performance was 
given at the Grand Opera House, April 18, 
and it is said that the audience was extremely 
large ; that " the fnise en scene and orchestral 
accompaniment was a revelation." The whole 
was pronounced the finest operatic production 
that ever took place in California. " Faust " 
was given the first night. 



The total receipts of Edwin Booth's season 
in San Francisco amounted to $68,302, the 
last night's receipts being $2,300. This, says 
Music and Drama of that city, is a great con- 
trast to the elder Booth's engagement in that 
city in 1852, which extended from July 30 to 
August 15. at the Jennie Lind Theatre, and 
proved disastrous, as did his five-nights' en- 
gagement at the Adelphi Theatre on Dupont 
Street. In fact, it is said that the great Junius 
Brutus never recovered from the humiliation 
of his San Francisco experience. He left Oc- 
tober I for New Orleans, leaving Edwin behind, 



I and died November 23, while en route to 
I Cincinnati on board the steamboat J. M. 
' Chenowith. 



The Tribune* s London correspondent says 
that the popular success of Mr. Gillette's 
American drama, " Held by the Enemy," is 
confirmed; that since it took its place in the 
regular bill of the Princess's Theatre its recep- 
tion has been not less enthusiastic than when 
produced at the matinee. Mr. Archer in The 
World remarks : " Some people seem to have 
feared the British public would decline to be 
interested in a play dealing with the Ameri<ian 
war. Never was there a greater mistake. The 
blue uniforms were half the battle. Mr. 
Gillette's play is not even American enough." 
The critics complain of the construction ofthe 
piece, and deplore its want of literary merit ; 
but it fills the Princess's Theatre every night, 
and that is worth considering. 



Martin Taylor, who made a tour of 
California in 1855 with Lotta Crabtree, and 
introduced her to theatre-goers as Gertrude, 
in " The Loan of a Lover." the first part she- 
ever played, is in the County Hospital at Sui- 
sun, in Solano county. He is sixty. years oC. 
age, destitute and among strangers, and being, 
an old newspaper man as well as a manager, 
wants his condition made known by the press 
in the hope that some of his old-time friends 
may do something for him. 



Charles Reade wrote this about Ellen 
I Terry in his scrap-book : 

\ Ellen Terry, a young lady highly gifted with what Vol 

tairc justly calls // grand art dt ^Intrt. She was a very 

promising actress, married young to Mr. Watt, the painter. 

I Unfortunate ditTerences ended in a separation, and, instead 

I of rcturninK lo ihe stajfe, she wasted some years in the 

. country In 1873 I coaxed her back to play rhtiippa at the ' 

Queen's Theatre, and she was afterward my leading actress 

, in a provincial lour, .^hc played Helen Rolttiton very 

I finely ('* Houl Play "> In 1875 enKajjed to play Portia at 

j the Prince of Wales' Theatre; and her performance is the 

I principal histrionic attraction, the Skyiockoi Mr. Coghlan 

oelng considered somewhat slow and monotonous. Lllen 

Terry is an enigma. Her eyes are pale, her nose rather 

' long, her mouth nothing |>articular. Comp exion a delicate 

j brick dust, her hair rather like tow. Yet somehow she is 

I beautiful Her expression kills any pretty face you see be- 

I side her. Her figure is lean and bony, her hand masculine 

in size and form Vet she is a pattern of fawnlike grace, 

whethc- in movement or repose. Grace pervades the hussy. 

I In character impuKivf, mtelligent. weak, hysterical — in' 

short, all that i-. abommablc and charming in woman. 
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Alma Tadema has designed the costumes 
for Mary Anderson, which she will wear in 
" Hermione." She sang at a gathering of 
friends recently, and on the same occasion 
Edwin A. Abbey, the American artist, accom- 
panied her. Compliments have been paid to 
him by Sir John Mills, and Millais spoke of 
him enthusiastically as an honor to America, 
and held him up as an example to art students. 



An opera, entitled " Lochinvar," is soon 
to be produced in Salerno under extraordinary 
circumstances. The composer, Robert Kelly, 
an American, wrote also the text, and is to 
sing the tenor r61e himself. He is director of 
the Theatre in Salerno. 



It may be interesting to know how the cus- 
tom of standing during the Halleluja Chorus 
originated. At the first performance of the 
*• Messiah," the audience were much affected 
by the music in general, but when the chorus 
struck up "For the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth, ' they were all so transported that 
they, together with the king (who was present), 
started up and remained standing till the 
chorus ended, and thence it became the fashion 
in England for the audience to stand while 
that part of the music is performing. 



Miss WiCKHAM will give a reading at the 
Madison Square Theatre on Wednesday, April 
25, at 4 P. M. She will read Robert Browning's 
"The Flight of the Duchess" and "The 
Statue and the Bust." 



The Paris correspondent of the London 
World says that while at work on his book on 
Napoleon, M. Taine told the Princess Mathilde 
he was afraid that she would not read his 
udements with pleasure. The Princess very 
indly replied that she naturally could not 
judge Napoleon so severely as M. Taine 
probably would, for, had it not been for the 
great Emperor, she might have been selling 
oranges in the streets of Ajaccio instead of 
receiving her friends in the Rue de Berrie. 
" Nevertheless," she added, " I trust to your 
tact and good taste." " And now," says this 
correspondent, "since the publication of his 
two articles in the Reveu des Deux Mondes, 
M. Taine has not appeared at the Princess's 
receptions, and, irritated at his neglect, the 
Princess has deposited her card, with P. P. C. 
in the corner, in the safe keeping of M. Taine *s 
concierge. The story is that Taine opened 
his soul to M. Renan, and said, ' I shall never 



ki 



cease to regret having lost so old a friend on 
account of a book.' * Mon ami* replied M. 
Renan, ' in order to have the right to speak 
freely my thoughts, I broke witn a greater 
lady than the Princess.' 'What ladv?' said 
Taine, * The Church ! * replied Renan. ' 



Hans von Bulow has entered upon his 
duties as director of the opera in Hamburg. The 
inhabitants of that city are of course elated, 
but it remains to be seen whether they will be 
able to bear with his eccentricity any better 
than other cities do. He may occasionally 
take it into his head to play the same trick he 
did in Vienna not long ago; lay down his 
baton before the programme was finished and 
tell the audience that the orchestra was tired 
and would not play any more. 



Punch says that the Haymarket Theatre is 
now spoken of as " Potter's Field." 



Also : " That clever and sprightly journal- 
ist, the London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, blue the trumpet for her pretty 
loudly. 

How would she have fared if sheM had to be judged, 

By a critic like what-you-MACAULAY ? 
For the praise she received and which kt would have grudged. 

She is Greatly indebted to Smallby. 

The lady may be possessed of some wonder- 
working charm, and, as we are but ordinary 
clay, what shall we become in the hands of the 
Brown Potter .>" 



In spite of the failure of his new opera, 
" Saint-Saens " has undoubtedly been the hero 
of this season in Paris. His latest symphony 
which was composed for, and performed by 
the London Philharmonic last year, was not 
heard in Paris till this season. Critics and 
public alike were very enthusiastic, and some 
ardent admirer pronounced it the most im- 
portant symphonic work since Mendelssohn. 
Gounod, who is always ready with a little 
speech, with generous self-denial exclaimed, 
" Frenchmen, behold your Beethoven ! " 



The Evening Post declares that Gilbert and 
Sullivan are neglecting an excellent opportunity 
if they fail to take, up the novel device of the 
German chemist who has invented a new kind 
of anaesthetic bullet, which he urges would 
greatly diminish the horrors of war. The bul- 
let is of a brittle substance, and breaks directly 
it comes in contact with the object at which it 
is aimed. It contains a powerful anaesthetic. 
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producing instantaneous and complete insensi- 
bility, lasting for twelve hours, which, except 
that the action of the heart continues, is not to 
be distinguished from death. While in this 
coodition, the bodies may be packed in ambu- 
lance wagons and carried of! as prisoners. 



The new comedy " Durand et Durand." at 
the Paris Palais Royal Theatre, has proved an 
immense success. The authors, MM. Maurice 
Ordonneau and Albin Valabr^gue, have built 
up their comedy-vaudeville on a smde blunder, 
the circumstances of which are set forth in the 
first act, so that the audience will thoroughly 
understand the situation. In the second act as 
much fun as possible is ^ot out of this state of 
things by means of comical situations growing 
out of the original blunder, while in the third 
act the imbroglio is straightened out briefly, 
ft is full of bright and witty lines. One of the 
characters says : 

" The law, there is a profession for you ! To 
save an assassin, an authentic, confessed mur- 
derer, for whose blood the judges are thirsty — 
what is it that judges are most anxious to 
do?" 

*• To sleep while the attorneys are arguing," 
answers Durand. 

" Yes, but they also want to condemn the 
accused, for it is their calling to condemn. But 
the lawyer interposes ; he talks the jury over, 
and restores the assassin to liberty, to his pro- 
fession. What a profession ! " 

The play is based upon the mistaken iden- 
tity of two cousins both bearing the name of 
Albert Durand. One is a successful grocer, 
whose shop in the rue Montmartre is known to 
everybody. The other is a celebrated lawyer, 
one of the most famous practitioners at the Paris 
^, renowned for his eloquence and success in 
obtaining the acquittal of accused scoundrels 
in murder trials, a man of whom the court ofii- 
<^ say with pride : " He is the Sarah Bern- 
hardt of our profession." Durand the grocer 
Kocs down to the seashore, where he is taken 
for Durand the lawyer, and he does not deny 
it, which leads to all the trouble. 



The Brooklyn Magazine has changed its 
name to Atmrican Magazine, and I think this 
is a great mistake. Under the former name it 
had a certain local character that might have 
been tamed to profit, for it was always inter- 
esting without any pretentions. Now it comes 
b direct competition with the older magazines 
without any good reason, and, to speak with 
slang, •• will have to hump itself " in rather a 
lively manner and with much expense. Yet it 
has the best wishes of The Theatre. 



Colonel Robert Ingersoll has held a 
number of charming Sunday evening receptions 
at his residence on Fifth Avenue. At a recent 
one Mrs. D. P. Bowers was the centre of ob- 
servation. She appeared modestly and hand- 
somely dressed, and her gentle ways and sweet 
face did not give much evidence of the power- 
ful tragedienne she is before the footlights. 
She is now resting at the end of a successful 
season. She does not go to the theatre very 
often, and when she wants to spend an evening 
that way, prefers comedy to tragedy. 

*♦* 
I wonder what the bie illustrated Sunday 
numbers of the New York papers thought of 
the Bu£Falo Sunday Express a week ago? Its 
sixteen pages contained all the important news 
of the world, much valuable matter, and its 
pictorial features outside of its local intetests 
embraced the best work of the late London 
weeklies. 

♦♦♦ 
That late millionaire and notorious miser, 
James Henry Paine, once wrote the following 
letter : 

Mapleson is worrying through what he claims to be his 
most successful seasoa, with the old hackneyed operas ter- 
ribly mutilated and shorn of their due prop<»tions. and caps 
all with "Don Giovanni,*' in which Mrs. Swift, of the 
Forty-eighth street Church, is to be Dpnna A nna. Center 
failed in " Martha." Valeria has cut her out in public 
estimation. When the MetroooUtan Opera House opens, 
good*bv Academjr of Music, Mapleson and Mrs Swift, now 
called MUe. Ootti. Mapleson's protracted forcing her upon 
the public in grand tragic rdles for which every one per- 
ceives and the press, with unusual candor, has often pro- 
claimed she is utterly incapable, attained its grand climax 
on Wednesday evening when he put Minnie Hauk aside so 
as to place Mrs. Swift in the grand rdle of £lsn in ** Lohen- 
grin Adelina Patti came, saw and conquered her meagre 
audience in respect to her exquisite vocalization, but they 
were deprived m a concert hJall of her other exceeding 
qualifications for a prima donna^perfect delineation m 
character. Her agent, Franchi, put his pitch too high for 
tickets, and so the public indignation, coupled with scandals 
about Nicolini, gave her first two concerts scant remunera- 
tion, probably not over $8,000 for both. She then took 
refuge under the cloak of charity so as to ostensibly give 
all the receipts of Wednesda;^'s concert, with prices reduced 
fully one-half —best seats $5 instead of $10— for the Michi- 

S.n sufferers. And then a crowd assembled to behold 
avor Grace and invited notables on the stage, addresses 
to her, and presentation of a monstrous laurel wreath by 
Mr. binders, whom the audience unmercifully guyed. The 
gross receipts are estimated at $10,000, but the Michigan 
sufferers' fund proved to be onlv $5,500, thus confirming 
the expressed supposition that she was paid to sing that 
night, and, like Jenny Lind at Castle Garden, got cr^t for 
great benevolence while not giving a cent. 

Madame Patti might now sing a few notes 
for the poor. She has been the recipient of 
ridiculously large amounts of money for " sing- 
ing," but I have never heard of any one profiting 
by her popularity except herself and sometimes 
her managers. 

*** 

Twenty years ago the "Wren Family," 
were well known. One sister, Ellen Wren, 
is playing "old woman" with MUe. Rhea. 
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While in Chicago recently she entertained two 
of her brothers, who are now considered well- 
to-do men — John Wren, a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and George Wren, a 
well-known politician of Kings County, New 
York. Both declare that they are perfectly 
happy in private life, and are making more 
money than they could by tramping around 
the country. Fred and Oliver Wren are still 
in the profession, and are residents of Buffalo. 

* 
* * 

It is an ill wind that blows no good, and the 
late Richmond Hotel fire in Buffalo, will result 
in giving that beautiful city something which it 
very much needs. Work has begun on a new 
hotel which will, when completed, cost nearly 
one million dollars. The location is most de- 
sirable, but it is to be hoped that the directors 
of the company will make a bolt from the 
usual style of Buffalo toy architecture and pro- 
duce something which will have the appear- 
ance of metropolitan solidity — a plain but 
heavy facade, with big windows and doors, 
and good height between floors. There isn't 
a city in this country which is " booming " more 
than Buffalo, but there is very much needed a 
radical change in its architecture and a change 
in the color of materials used. Its manu- 
facturing interests, and the same of cities like 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Chicago, throw out 
a smoke which plays sad havoc on light brick 
and white sandstone trimmings. 

*** 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sets herself up 
as a critic, and writes as follows to the Boston 
Transcript : ** Having heard and read of Mr. 
Fawcett's play, and Mr. Riddle's impersonation 
of its leading character, I was led by a desire 
to see and judge for myself, to Hollis Street 
Theatre last evening. I had no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a work of much literary and 
dramatic merit. The characters in it are well 
drawn and well proportioned. The interest 
of the plot centres, as it should, in the earl, 
but the other personages are carefully pre- 
sented, and have their own share of individual- 
ity. The action is exceedingly good, and the in- 
terest is kept up, after the catastrophe in the 
third act, in a manner scarcely to have been 
anticipated. Whatever may have been the 
laurels to which Mr. Fawcett has hitherto been 
considered as entitled, he has certainly added 
to them by the production of a play which is 
conceived and executed on a high plane of 
thought and intuition, and which, whatever 
may be its fate, deserves to keep the stage." 
This is a protest against the views of the crit- 
ics of Boston, and an expression of sympathy 
for Mr. Riddle, who declares that never again 
will he speak as he passes Boston by. 



There has been some disgusting displays 
of nakedness in the bath-tub boxes at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House this past week. It is 
strange why the fathers or husbands of these 
women permitted it. Do you remember Oli- 
ver Wendell Hohnes's description of Blanche 
Creamer in his story of ** Elsie Venner ? " 
At the tea-table of Widow Roment, Blanche 
was seated between the old village doctor and 
the old village clergyman; while, quite aloof 
from her, attractive young gentlemen were 
chatting gayly with other ladies of the party. 
Recovering her spirits by degrees, she began 
playing off her " surfaces " upon the two old 
doctors, first heaving up her white and glaring 
right shoulder to the clergyman, and then 
heaving up her white and glaring left shoulder 
to the physician. The clergyman was stunned, 
the physician was amused, but both were 
tempted ; and the girl's manoeuvre was quite 
typical of the tricks and schemes, the traps 
and snares which are set in the present fash- 
ionable society of the more depraved strata of 
the English upper crust. 

*** 
The London Telegraph describes how one 
of the dirtiest and most dangerous streets in 
Paris was recently chosen as the place for a 
singular f^te. " At about noontime the natives 
of the notorious Place Maubert, which readers 
of Eugene Sue will remember, were surprised 
to see two or three open vehicles laden with 
handsome ladies in brilliant plumage and 
ultra chics in broad flat hats and resuscitated 
Inverness capes, sweep down from the Boule- 
vard St. Germain into the dismal Rue Galande. 
The procession stopped before the red-painted 
Chateau Rouge, which formerly belonged to 
Gabrielle d'Estrees, and is now the midnight 
resort of the greatest cut-throats and ruffians in 
Paris. The occupants of the vehicles, followed 
by a crowd of gaping gamins, pickpockets and 
general metropolitan marauders, went into the 
hideous hostelry, where they actually had a 
luncheon, which was washed down by a copi- 
ous shower of champagne. The well-dressed 
guests who had thus honored the Red castle 
with their temporary presence, were some of 
the most charming actresses in Paris, who, for 
the novelty of the thing, had agreed to lunch 
at the sinister tavern with some of their cava- 
liers. After the repast, one of the actresses 
recited verses by Fran9ois Coppee, and then 
some of the absinthe-saturated musicians and 
• artists ' of the locality, who had been invited 
to the junketing, were listened to with consid > 
erable amusement." 

Alfred Trumble's paragraphs in T^nun 
Topics are suggestive of the parrot's question 
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of •• what next ? " I should like 
to know all that the editor of 
this paper hears about " sas- 
sicty " — or rather I mean that I 
wouldn't like to know. But 
Town Topics is brilliant. 

There are a great many 
people who do not know what a 
valuable agent is the National 
Press Intelligence Company. It 
is *• an association w^hich makes 
a business of reading the papers 
for people too busv or idle to do 
it themselves, and furnishing sub- 
scribers with selected matter ap- 
plying to themselves, or in 
which they are interested, for a 
moderate fee. Its utility to bus- 
iness and public men, who re- 
quire to keep up a current 
knowledge of events and inter- 
ests only to be acquired by read- 
ing hundreds of papers, is man- 
ifested by the long list of sub- 
scribers It has from this class of 
the community. But all classes 
of professional and business men 
and private persons are num- 
bered among its clients." Mr. 
W. F. G. Shanks, who is the 
president of the company, is an 
old journalist, and was at one 
time city editor of the Tribune, 
at a time, by the way, when I 
was young enough to stand in 
great awe of him while in the 
capacity of a special reporter. 




' LSNTBN LIUBS/ 



BV MARY CURTIS RICHARDSON. AWARDED THE ' 
PRIZE '' AT THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



The engagement of Mr. Postlethwaite to 
Miss Dreher, of Mr. Daly's company, is an- 
nounced. Mr. John T. McKever, of the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre, to Miss Frances Bishop, 
is also one of the engagements talked about 
among theatrical people. 

In spite of the newspaper talk about the 
managerial conjunction of Messrs. Wallack 
and Abbey, Mr. Wallack personally informed 
me on April 21, that he had not even met Mr. 
Abbey to talk about the matter. Trophonius, 

ART NOTE. 

*' Art Chat *' is unavoidably crowded out this week. The 
foUowin^ item is, however, too important to lost. 

The several prizes were awarded at the 
Academy, on Wednesday, April 20, with the 
following result : 

The Clarke Prize, for the best American 
fi^e composition to Thomas W. Dewing, for 
his "Days" (313); the first Hallgarten Prize 



to Alfred Kappes for his " Buckwheat Cakes " 
(351); second prize, to Walter L. Palmer for 
his "January" (418); third prize, to D. W . 
Tryon for his " Landscape " (320). The Nor- 
man W. Dodge Prize (for women exhibitors) 
was awarded (for the first time) to Miss Mary 
Curtis Richardson, for her "Lenten Lilies 
(488). 

Of this work we give an illustration from 
Mr. Kurtz's Academy notes. The picture is 
a beautiful arrangement in yellow, and is a 
portrait stud^ of Miss Enid Leslie, of the 
Lyceum Theatre. It well deserved the prize. 

ALAS! POOR MRS. POTTER. 

What if famous Mrs. Potter, 

Now upon the sta|?e they've got her, 

Should *' strut and fret — denounce the play ! 

Then like a shadow fade away ? 

Thespian veterans may smile !— 

Trace their upward struggles— while 

Her friends who flattered whisper low, 

*' She should have stuck to ' Ostler Jo.' *» 

O, Jones, 
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A LETTER FROM " LITTLE EM'LY." 

Dear Theatre; — Have you ever paused 
to moralize over this? That the effects of 
pain linger longer in the memory than the ef- 
fects of pleasure? I may have worded my 
idea rather obscurely, but if ever you should 
have your pet com heavily trod upon, the 
meaning will come home to you like a revela- 
tion ! It came to me in just that way yester- 
day, when, passing alon^ Fourteenth Street, 
a burly Irishman, lost in admiration of the 
" Seven Sutherland Sisters," anxious to get on, 
yet unwilling to lose sight of those wonderful 
hair mattresses^ came full tilt against me, as 
with head bent low I thought only of keeping 
my hat safe from the sportive embraces of the 
wind. He pulled up short, with a startled 
" excudge me. Miss," as I, in my agony, went 
clear up to the high C, In fact, ever since 
yesterday, I have been seriously thinkine of 
entering the American Opera Co. Mrs. Tnur- 
ber would have been delighted had she heard 
the way I scaled that note ! After all, " it is 
only through suffering that we become great." 
"Och. shure, and is it kilt entoirely that ye 
are ?" queried the Hibernian knight, with richest 
sympathy, as I stood like an agonized chicken, 
hopping on one foot, and faint with the pain, 
" Oh, no," I answered, recovering my breath, 
and smiling at the broad Irish, for nothing 
soothes my nerves like an honest, mellow 
** brogue." ** I'm not quite dead, thank you, 
and will be all right in a minute," and nodding 
to him, good-humoredly, (which, under the cir- 
cumstances, I consider was the act of a martyr,) 
I limped into a passage, and gave the injured 
foot a gentle massage treatment. My " ark of 
refuge * happened to lead to a "photograph 
gallery," and the narrow vestibule was crowded 
with pictures, and I found myself surrounded 
by faces which have beamed on New York au- 
diences before the foot-lights any number of 
times. There in the corner, with her pretty 
hair in a soft, Grecian knot, and tender, earnest 
eyes, was Mary Anderson. I never see one of 
her photographs without thinking of the old 
saying, " A picture is a silent poem." At her 
side, in sharp contrast, the handsome, womanly 
form, well set off by the natty riding-habit, 
shone the merry, mischevious ^ace of Rose 
Coghlan. " The glowing rose and the pale 
lily blend," I murmured, as I scanned the two 
faces, both charming, yet so widely different ; 
the one so spirituel, the other so material. 
Now, I thoroughly enjoy Rose Coghlan as an 
actress — she enters her parts with dash and 
life, and spirit, and — (but hush! *• Nym Crinkle " 
must not hear me X) yes, I tell thee Rose, thou 
art well beloved by the American theatre- 
goer. Next in line came Kyrle Bellew, smirk- 



ing at pretty Belle Archer, in quite an irresist- 
ible manner. Oh, Kyrle, Kyrle ! how will you 
answer on the last day, when you are called to 
account, for the many hearts which you have 
dragged at your chariot wheels, ana for the 
blooming young maids who have remained 
old maids for your sweet sake ! Oh, pause in 
your triumphant career and think, Adonis! 
Then Wilson, dressed like a popinjay, was 
actually winking at Pauline Hall, who tried 
hard not to seem too conscious of her manifold 
charms, as she smilingly eyed him, over the 
top of her "hundred dollar fan." I couldn't 
possibly realize pretty "Erminie" without a 
fan ! It always reminds me of the story of the 
smart boy who was head of his class ; when- 
ever he rose to answer a question, he instantly 
l^abbed at a particular button of his round 
jacket, and the touch seemed to inspire him. 
One day the teacher demanded, " What coun- 
try uses the purest English ?" The smart boy 
rose, felt mechanically for the button — it was 
gone ! He gazed round helplessly, gave a tre- 
mendous gulp, and stammered forth, "Eng- 
land ! " Of course, after such lamentable ig- 
norance, he was sent to Coventry—" Oh. what 
a fall was there my countrymen ! " while the 
bad boy answered brilliantly, " America ! you 
bet your sweet life!" and took his place in 
triumph at the head of the class. Now her 
fan seems to inspire Pauline Hall, in the same 
way that the button inspired the smart boy ? 
Long, long may it wave ! and prove a shield 
from which all sarcasms, envy, malice, spite, 
will rebound harmless ! Ada Rehan, with her 
eyes and mouth drooping scornfully down- 
wards, and her impertinent little nose, curling 
scornfully upwards, stared down on " poor 
old Canary,* whose back bristled with awe at 
the near vicinity of that dreadful " Shrew." 
Gazing at me, with round, solemn eyes, and 
pretty baby face, was Little Ollie Berkley. 1 
remember her at the Casino, at a benefit given 
for the " Actor's Fund." " Oh, spare your 
country's flag she said!" and ye gods! with 
what energy she did say it! the curly head 
bobbed to and fro, as the little orator rolled 
out " Barbara Fritche " in gallant style. " Now» 
I call that child a genius," I had remarked, as 
the tiny prodigy curtesied repeatedly, while the 
audience good-naturedly clapped. " My dear 
girl, retorted my friend, if you were a mother, 
you would understand how many whippings 
It must have taken before " Barbara Fritche " 
was crammed into the poor little noddle ! 
"Genius? nonsense!" she muttered, as she 
gazed sympathetically at the baby orator. "Is 
that the reason why you look so solemn, 1 
wonder?" Never mind, little "Ollie." "he 
conquers who endures and bears." Next in 
line, with her bright, refined, intelligent face,. 
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came Helen Dauvray, a typical go-a-head 
American girl; in fact her go-a-head-edness 
is greater than her genius, but she is the kind 
of woman that I admire — she " flies with her 
own wings." By the way, what a very silly 
play she chose in "Wafda Lamar," which 
reminded me of the cable cars, it has neither 
bead nor tail. Ah, beautiful Lilian Langtry! "Art 
is great, but money is greater \ " has been your 
motto since joining the theatrical ranks— and 
'* airy, fairy " Lilian Russell, leaning on dim- 
pled, shapely arms. " What are all thy witch- 
eries? Thy soft looks and subtle smiles? 
Fairest dreams and falsest guiles!" I mur- 
mured. As I stood thus moralizing among 
the pictures, I was suddenly brought back to 
the every-day world again by a familiar voice. 
"Ah, ma chh^e, what a happy rencontre P 
and before I was well aware of her entrance I 
was seized and kissed by my gushing friend. 
"What were you doing in here? Come up 
stairs with me, I'm going to have my pictures 
taken." So I followed her into the studio, 
where she pulled off her hat, " fluffed*" up her 
bangs, and then taking a seat before the 
camera, allowed her head to be slowly screwed 
between an iron machine " to get the correct 
pose," as the polite attendant said, while L 
standing by, felt like ^ grand inquisitor, as I 
watched the vain efforts she made to smile 
idiotically at vacan'jy. At last the expression 
was considered imbecile enough, (charming, 
the photographer said,) and in a couple of 
moments the agony was over, and pronounced 
satisfactory; then, having once more raptur- 
ously embraced, and after a solemn promise to 
send me one of her pictures as soon as she 
should receive them, we separated, she to 
Macy's, " to buy a lovely ninety-nine cent silk 
handkerchief," I to Huyler s, to indulge in a 
glass of ice-cream soda water — and what a 
study in living pictures Huyler's is ! But there, 
I won't moralize any more for the present, so 
au revoir. Little Em'fy. 



ON A PRODUCTION. 

Of the multitude of theatre-goers who 
nightly sit out tragedy, comedy, history, pas- 
toral, etc.. etc., etc., 1 question if one in a 
dozen has the least idea of the enormous 
amount of labor, patience, disappointments 
and heart-burnings attendant upon a " pro- 
duction ; " be it large or small. How, from 
the moment the seed is planted until the 
tree is lull grown, and its fruit found either 
bitter or sweet, the theatrical agriculturalist is 
a creature of a thousand different emotions, 
trials and occupations, with an army of subor- 
dinates and operatives hanging upon his slight- 



est will and dependent upon him for the 
motive power of their several departments. 

Starting from the partnership associations 
(and very few, especially large productions, are 
put before the public by a single purse), the 
discussion of ways and means, terms, num- 
ber of dollars to be invested, all entail days of 
toil and any amount of meetings and writings. 
The contracts signed— then begins the music 
and dancing for the active manager at least ; 
the financial man, in many cases, merely 
awaiting the result of the speculation, and 
showing only present interest in the prospec- 
tive interest of his investment. 

In the first place, the original manuscript of 
the play has to be revised — author and pro- 
ducer devoting hours of midnight oil to make 
it perfect, eliminating superfluous dialogue, 
strengthening climaxes and situations, cutting 
and pruning, until it is in acting shape. Then 
the copyist goes to work, writing against time, 
or tapping the keys of the latest method, — 
the type- writer, — forgetting for a time his nar- 
row quarters, in the contemplation of lordly 
splendor and fashionable society. 

The MSS. completed, occasionally on time, 
according to contract, (more often clelayed, to 
the distraction of the manager), he again 
applies himself to it — designing in rouj^h 
sketches the scenery, to be given to the artist 
already appointed to paint it. He in his turn 
makes an accurate model on a two-thirds or 
inch scale, being sometimes compelled to search 
for hours through books from private or pub- 
lic libraries, in order to get hints of architectu- 
ral truth. These models are then handed over 
to the •• boss " carpenter, who estimates the 
amount of lumber, canvas and actual cost. 
The material is then purchased by some trusty 
deputy, frames built, canvas sewed and put 
up, " life size," according to the models, and 
are ready for the painters* " bridge," to be for 
a time dismissed from the aching head of the 
manager to the hands of the artist who origi- 
nally designed the models, producing upon the 
enlarged surface the gorgeous pictures, and, in 
this age, highly artistic marvels which are ulti- 
mately presented to the critical and not too 
generous eye of the public. 

The next engines to start are those of the 
printer and lithographer. For a play no matter 
how good, or how generously put on, would be 
nothing unless the public (God bless it) knew 
most thoroughly from the walls and boards 
which disfigure their city, exactly what they 
were going to see beforehand. And these 
same bills and pictures : I wonder how many 
realize the number of processes they go through 
— from the drawing up of the wording, or 
" matter " as it is called, and the designing of 
the large pictorial work, until the time they 
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reach their destination upon pales or bricks, at 
the hand of the bill-poster. The wording, or 
"matter," comes direct from the managers' hand, 
with instructions as to size, color and number 
of sheets to be used for the *' stands." The 
pictorial from sketches of the models, to be 
cut by manual labor on an enlarged scale, upon 
blocks of wood, printed and reprinted accord- 
ing to the number of colors decided upon. 
The lithographs we see of startling scenes, 
thrilling situations or smiling faces, go through 
as many different processes as probably do the 
faces of the originals of the latter, before they 
themselves appear. A copy, or an idea, of 
what is wanted is given to the artist of the 
lithographic establishment, who submits a per- 
fect water-color sketch, the exact size of that 
to be produced ; upon approval, this is trans- 
ferred — reversed— upon the stone, and as care- 
fully and faithfully copied as the original. 
From the stone, it is printed and reprinted, 
according to the number of tones required. No 
little amount of art is used, either, in the mix- 
ing of the colors — which can readily be imag- 
ined, if one stops to compare the artistic pic- 
tures of Mat. Morgan and others, to the glanng 
eye-sores of ten years ago. 

Things thus under way for the advance 
work, the MSS. is turned over to some clever 
musician for the purpose of composing original 
and appropriate incidental music ; the twitter- 
ing notes that so assist the fair heroine in her 
remorse and grief, and lend such fire to the 
speeches of the hero, while making some pas- 
sionate protestation or recounting some glorious 
feat. Even these have to be studied out and 
handsomely paid for. The team fairly staned 
and reins well in hand, the manager's life be- 
comes a lively one — now here, now there. 
Rushing from morning till night, superintend- 
ing everything, his daily existence made 
wretched wherever he may be caught (even at 
his meals) by the countless applications of 
actors, who are anxious to find employment 
under so respectable a management, and are 
desirous of making the" great enterprise a 
vehicle to their individual fame and fortune. 
These are selected with caution, and much care 
is taken to get one or two well-known names 
upon the bills likely to impress the public. 
The parts are then copied and handed out, re- 
hearsals commenced and the labor split up, 
each actor devoting himself to his especial part 
and striving through many a weary hour to add 
his quota of perfection to the whole. 

If the play is a costume or dress piece, the 
aid of an artist is again called in to make re- 
searches and submit faithful drawings of the 
costumes of the period the play is located in, 
from which costumers work as by a chart, 
transforming the angular or rotund figure of 



the fortunate actor into the symmetrical beings 
which form the living and (upon first nights) 
most imperfect part of the performance. Jn 
many cases the actor is expected to dress him- 
self — that is, supply his own wardrobe— the re- 
sult of which is a heterogeneous mass of cos- 
tumes of various periods introduced into one 
play. However, Art is advancing, and mis- 
takes of that kind will soon be matters of 
history, though I doubt if the public, and, alas, 
the critics themselves, know the careful re- 
search and attention that is given to the cut of 
a boot or the wearing of a feather. 

If a ballet or chorus is necessary, they are 
coached and drilled separately until efficient 
enough to enter the general rehearsals. The 
final rehearsals are simply interrupted per- 
formances, with music, scenery and properties. 
And the property man— what a life is his! 
badgered, abused and blamed for everything 
that goes wrong," receiving nothing but his pay 
and the consciousness of rectitude if it is all 
right. 

Thus, for months the preparation goes on, 
and the night at last arrives. Does our gentle 
and voracious public ever give a thought to the 
number of nervous, anxious hearts behind that 
curtain of green baize, or see the longing wish 
for success in the eyes of the knot of white- 
shirted, swallow-tail coated gentlemen in the 
front } Not a bit of it ; they pay their dollar, 
and expect a dollar's worth. If they get it, the 
additional gray hairs in the managerial head 
have been well earned. If they don t, they ex- 
press their opinion, and dismiss it from their 
minds with the impolite but laconically ex- 
pressive word " Rot,*' little caring upon whom 
the ruin falls, or whose heart is broken. 

A party by the name of Johnson. 

CRITICS— LIBRETTOS. 

It may be that critics are not indispensable ; 
perhaps art could drag its lengthening chain 
without them. 

'• It all depends," said Alphonse Daudet, as 
we looked through the window of his pretty 
apartment of the Rue Bellechasse into the well- 
kept garden of an old convent, ** upon the 
point of view." 

Mourier was a manager who made a fortune 
by intriguing with critics to the end that they 
should say nothing of his playhouse though it 
shone brilliantly in the eyes of the Parisians. 

Pier-Angelo Fiorentino was a critic who 
lived in luxury by levying tribute upon the 
subjects of his chronicles. 

The American critics say that the London 
critics love good dinners, and that in Paris, the 
Figaro men are in a league to say nothing but 
good of one another. 
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What the critics of London and Paris think 
of their trans-oceanic brethren goes without 
saying. 

1 had been at the Scala» by the side of 
Ernest Reyer, at the first performance of 
Verdi's "Otello," and I had resolved to be as 
mute about it ^s /aire se peut — because it is 
true that too many expressions of g^ratitude 
for one's good fortune are often considered as 
indirect petitions for felicitations. 

In New York 1 have been made to think 
otherwise, or rather, I have thought objectively, 
that there was little reason for self-praise in 
having heard Otello and not Tristan and 
Isoldt. The world of fashion is with Wagner. 
At Bayreuth in the great festival days, the ex- 
cursionists were men of the craft, musicians, 
students, learned literarians and critics ; at 
Milan there were these and the w^orld of fash- 
ion that was not at Bayreuth. 

Is it that the world of fashion in New York 
is better educated ? And if it is, is it that the 
critics of New York are more talented or influ- 
ential than those of London and Paris ? 

Wagner is essentially German ; the soul of 
the Teutons is in his work ; it is patriotic and 
admirable indeed— but to Americans, why 
should the patriotism of Germany have more 
charm than the patriotism of Italy ? 

There are four leading daily newspapers in 
New York; therein are three musical criiics 
who are Germans, and one who is an Anglo- 
Saxon, brought up m Germany. 

They are the translators of the librettos. 
Those who know them know that it does not 
matter, and that they are platonic in the ex- 
treme ; but those who do not. may think that 
the world of fashion would admire the lyrical 
drama less if those to whom they look for in- 
struction were not patriots and translators of 
librettos. 

I have not often had the courage to confess 
my lack of appreciation of Wagner, but with 
Daudet's " point of review," perhaps I might 
say that it is not a question of musical knowl- 
edge but of patriotism, and— and librettos. 

David Gamut. 



A SHORT TALK ON COMPARISONS. 

When Lewis Morrison appeared in Chicag6 
as Mephistopheles, a prominent daily of that 
city, after announcing very forcibly " that com- 
parisons were odious," entered upon a very 
fenj^thy discussion of the respective merits of 
Irvmg's and Morrison's ideals ; the absurdity 
of this is very apparent, as the critic, when 
pressed, confessed never having seen Irving in 
the character, but "supposed from London 
letters and what he had heard " Irving's was a 



much better piece of work I The correspond- 
ents of several leading New York dramatic 
papers, also, while not exactly comparing the 
two, soundly (to use a little slang), *' went for " 
the different versions of "Faust and Margurite" 
and greatly favored the one in which Irving 
appears, yet none had seen it. The same can 
be said of several of New York's excellent (?) 
critics when Lillian Olcott appeared as Theo- 
dora, How well they could imagine Sarah 
Bernhardt in the r61e, how much better finish 
she could give, how much more realistic it 
would be, etc. ; and from the manner in which 
they talked it is not strange but what they 
imagined they really had seen Bernhardt in the 
part, for a critic's imagination goes a great ways. 
Can a true critic do this with a clear con- 
science ? If you once broached the subject of 
comparisons to them they would turn on you 
tooth and nail and inform you they knew their 
business : but many would (and do) doubt it. 
Why compare at all ? But if you must, gentle- 
men, for the sake of the public, don't compare 
actors whom you have never beheld. 

L. H B. 



VERSES.- 

THE EMFrV HEART. 

Who has not seen on the crowded paves, 

Of any large city or populous town. 
Jostled by righteous, rogues and knaves, 

Unnoticed oy all, as tney pass up and down. 

The face of the lost— the man without soul. 
Whose body, a shell, still hangs on to life; 

Waiting with patience the sight of the goal— 
That shall end his existence and finish the strife. 

In each hollow eye, the blank vacant stare. 
Confirmed by each cheek -sunk and pale, 

You can read for yourself— the weight of despair, 
And wonder the cause of his pitiful tale. 

Is he drunkard or gambler, wrecked on life's strands? 

Or slave to vile passions, that cautiously kill ? 
Or has be a fellow-man's blood on his hands ? 

Does remorse and regret his heart and brain fill ? 

Alas ! there are cauies as bitter as these, 
Which society pardons, or looks at with sneer. 

That sap out lite s fount, leaving nothing but lees — 
Or the husk and the stork after stealing the ear. 

A woman's weak faith, a womanish lie — 

A love promised for value received — 
A love that should last until either should die — 

But a love that in loving deceived. 

Ah ! woman so fair, so fickle, so frail - 

A helpmeet for man, as God planned; 
What rendering to Him of the terrible trail. 

Shall you give of the souls you have damned. 

Or, 

Ah I woman so frail, so fickle, so fair — 

A helpmeet for man as God planned — 
A bait of the de\nl— delusion and snare, 

To be kissed, to be loved, and be damued. 

dkarUs Kent. 
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THE WEEK. 

Mr. Boucicault has swayed the week by 
his genius — first at Wallack's Theatre, where 
his •• Old Heads and Young Hearts " is being 
deliciously played, and at the Star Theatre, 
where he himself has been the central figure 
in his two pieces. ** Kerry " and " Fin Mac- 
Cool." At Wallack's the revival of the old 
comedy has attracted the attention of large 
audiences, many of whom have doubtless 
seen Mr. Gilbert as /esse /Cura/ sl number of 
times, and never tired of it. Miss Robe has 
won new laurels by her Lady Alice, and Mr. 
Bellew has done nothing better than Littleton 
Coke, His is certainly the best I have seen for 
some years. It is not made out of common 
matenal neither is it the superficial idea of the 
part which is so often given it. Somehow or 
other Bellew reminds me of Pendennis in this 
character. Perhaps it is his charming boyish- 
ness and impetuosity mingled with the manli- 
ness that underlies it all. Mr. Edward's Col- 



onel Rocket is well known as the very best 
thing he does, and the contrast between this 
and the sad Bishop in "The Dominie's 
Daughter," is marked sufficiently to strike the 
friends who know him as something ludicrous. 

There seems to be some grounds for belief 
that the statement made concerning a possible 
alliance between Mr. Wallack and Mr. Abbey 
in the management of the theatre is true. It 
is said that if this really transpires, Mr. Wal- 
lack will probably retire in a couple of years 
or so, the company will be abolished, and the 
place used for •' Star " and " Combination " 
purposes. Oh, dear ! I hope this is a fiendish 
mvention of the enemy or the gout, and that it 
will be one more of those startling theatrical 
rumors that doesn't come to pass. I do know, 
however, that Mr. Bellew will be retained for 
next season, and that Osmond Tearle has also 
been engaged. That will be a good pair. 
Kelcey, you know, goes to the Lyceum. I 
also understand that there is a strong proba- 
bility, that Rose Coghlan will also belong to 
the next season's company. 

But I have rambled off and might go on 
talking until doomsday in this sort of style. 
You will miss it indeed unless you see that 
exquisite bit of acting by Mr. Boucicault in his 
one act piece of " Kerry " at the Star Theatre. 
There is no one else on our stage who could 
do this old Irish servant so well. His hysteri- 
cal joy on discovering his young master who 
was supposed to be drowned at sea, and the 
subsequent conveyance of the news to the wife 
who mourns him, is the Meissonier-like effect 
in detail which is characteristic of the great 
author's acting, and is carried to such positive 
reality as to wring tears from a gridiron. 1 
don't see why you smile at my comparison! 
Don't you remember what Mrs. Siddons said 
one night as she watched the acting of Garrick ? 
Why " Damn him ! " said she, *' he could act 
a gridiron ! " 

1 was disappointed in " Fin Mac Cool." As 
a play it seemed rather tawdry and clap-trap 
in its construction, but it had some very strong 
situations and some exceedingly bright mo- 
ments. Boucicault's appearance as Fin was 
in astonishing contrast to Kerry, and it was 
difficult to realize as being the same flesh and 
blood. I think I am willing to see the play 
over again in order to enjoy Boucicault's 
original roguishness. As a matter of record,, 
here is the cast : 

Isabel Bligh, a Virginia ladv Miss Geonna Cayvan 

Cuba, an octoroon girl, her half-sister Miss Bancroft 

Philip Bligh, an officer in the Union arrav, 

Mr. H. T. Lethcourt 

Little Phil Miss Lulu Pendleton 

Chauncy I^aniar, a 5H)uthem gentleman... Mr. W. Ferguson 
Dr. Merryweather, M.D., retired from practice, 

Mr. J. C. Padgett 
Uncle Dan, an old negro servant attached to Isabel, 

Mr. Dan Magidnnis 
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Jakey. a colored boy Mr. Friu Williams 

Schuyler 1 n«:«-«. ( ,.-. Mr. Fred Corbctt 

Rett f. ... .u.V/5?f?A-«- •! -Mr. Walter Trcville 



(,.-.M 

-^..Mr. ^ 
...Mr. 



Poindcrter.. j "» ^**** ^'"*'° A™^- ( ...Mr. Herbert Colby 

Sentinel Mr. Jones 

Pat. Dwycr, a recruit Mr. Joseph W. Walsh 

Katie, an Irish servant girl, attached to Isabel 

Miss Marion Elmore 

Fin, the last of the Mac Coob M.. Dion Boucicault 

Doris, a California Millionaire Miss Thomdyke 

Outside of Mr. Boucicault there is no par- 
ticular elaboration of character on the part of 
any of these people— excepting possibly in the 
case of Mr. Ferguson, who plays Lamar 
with admirable discretion. Mr. Lethcourt acts 
well, and his presence is most agreeable. 
Fritz Williams is also very good — and so is 
Miss Elmore. Miss Cayvan always acts well. 
Miss Bancroft and Miss Thomdyke do what 
they can— sometimes agreeably and other times 
disagreeably. 

I wish right here to say, and before I forget 
it, that on next Wednesday evening a young 
composer will be heard at Chickering Hall for 
the first time in New York. Mr. Van der 
Stiicken will on this occasion direct a large 
orchestra and chorus in the performance of the 
music of " Macbeth," by Edgar S. Kelley. If 
the readers of The Theatre will refer back 
to page No. 14 of Vol. II., they will find a 
lengthy article about young Kelley, in which I 
said a new master has been born. I also wrote 
that in regard to the wonderful effect of this 
Macbeth music, a man whom I think is to be 
depended on as an intelligent judge, and who 
heard its first performance in San Francisco, 
told me that he and a party of friends entered 
Piatt's Hall with a sneer upon their faces at 
this then unknown composer's audacity in at- 
tempting to portray the grand passions of 
Shakespeare's play by music ; but the very first 
bars of the overture did away with any such 
idea, and scorn and levity were changed to 
wonder and delight ; and when, at the close of 
the performance the audience rose at the young 
composer, he joined their cries of "bravo," 
and could no more have refrained from doing 
so, than he could have helped cheering Patti 
and Scalchi in '• Semeramide." 

I had a talk with Mr. Will Palmer of the 
Madison Square Theatre, just after his return 
with the company from Washington, where it 
appeared on Monday night last before the 
iVesident and for the benefit of the Actors' 
Fund. He had every reason to show his 
elation over the brilliant success of the affair. 
Never was a more distinguished audience as- 
sembled in the capital, and never was there a 
more notable company of players entertaining. 
" Jim, the Penman " will be withdrawn from 
the Madison Square, April 30, and will then be 
presented m Boston for a season of four weeks 
and afterwards in Chicago for eight weeks. 
The company will return to Boston early in 



September to open the regular season at the 
Park Theatre. On May 2, there will be a re- 
vival of " Our Society " at the Madison Square 
with the original cast. The opening of the 
next regular season will occur in October, 
when " Love's Martyr " will be presented with 
the full strength of Mr. Palmer's superb com- 
pany. 

Fileur, 



PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

April 19. — The end of the season is ap- 
proaching, and return engagements are now 
being played at most of the theatres here. 
The largest share of last night's patronage 
was given to J. B. Polk and " Mixed Pickles," 
at the Walnut Street Theatre. The character 
assumed by Mr. Polk in his popular play is a 
congenial one, and he has developea it into 
one of the most striking comedy creations of 
the day. It is not so much acting as it is na- 
ture, for J. B. Polk off the boards is imbued 
with the same love for practical joking and 
possesses the same conversational charm as 
his favorite character, Joseph Pickle, He tells 
a good one on the late M. W. Leffingwell, 
which will be appreciated by those of the con- 
spirators — and there are some — who are, at 
present, in New York. Sothern was that night 
to play *' The Crushed Tragedian," and Lef- 
fingwell in an unguarded moment expressed 
the opinion that the part would fit him. That 
was enough for the boys who heard the re- 
mark, and the next morning Leffingwell met 
his fate. He was on Union Square, when 
Polk approached him : 

" Morning, Leff. By George, you ought to 
have that part of Sothern's. Fits you Tike a 
glove. Why, man, it must have been written 
for you." 

Leffingwell was thinking hard and fast, when, 
one by one, the other conspirators appeared 
on the scene and backed Polk up in his opin- 
ion. That settled it. From that hour poor 
Leffingwell stalked the Rialto thoroughly con- 
vinced that he was the man for the part, and 
that Sothern was stealing his bread-and-butter. 

To an inquiry as to which of the watering 
places was to see him a guest this coming 
summer, Mr. Polk replied : 

"No Saratoga, Newport or Long Branch 
for me, — that is, as long as 10 Union Square 
exists. The summer resorts of the country all 
combined into one would not present the com- 
forts and good-fellowship of that spot." He 
must be nearly right, when Ben Maginley, 
** just drops in for five minutes," and remains 
as many hours. 

During the past week the audiences that 
visited the Walnut Street Theatre passed be- 
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neath a large portrait of John T. Raymond, 
that hung over the inner entrance to the the- 
atre. There was no need of the black draping 
to tell of his death, for the faces of the throng 
as they caught sight of the familiar features, 
took on an expression of sadness that alone 
would have told the story. The dead actor 
was in a few weeks to have brought on his 
new play, *' A Gold Mine," at this theatre, and 
the same audiences that last week paid a silent 
tribute to his memory, would have been there 
to give him a warm and cordial reception. 
Poor Raymond *s proclivity for matching can 
now have full sway, for he is in the land where 
matches are made. 

The future of McCaulls Opera House is still 
a matter of uncertainty. No responsible offers 
have been made for the lease, and nothing 
definite can be ascertained as to what class of 
entertainment will be conducted there. Col. 
McCauU is filling out the unexpired term of his 
lease with combmations, Agnes Herndon this 
week, Barry and Fay next. The owner of the 
property, John Sleeper Clarke (Toodles), is 
expected to sail for America shortly, and after 
his arrival some conclusion may be reached. 
Subscriptions should be started to raise a suf- 
ficient sum to induce some enterprising villains 
to kidnap Mr. Clarke on his arrival here and 
chain him to the American stage. 

Jefferies. 

SHORT SKETCHES ABOUT THE 
AMATEURS. 

II. — MRS. BLOODGOOD. 

Mrs. Wilber A. Bloodgood, whose portrait 
adorns the front page of The Theatre this 
week, in a little more than a year has gained for 
herself a roost prominent position among our soci- 
ety amateurs. Mrs. Bloodgood made her first ap- 
pearance before the public on January 7, of last 
winter, in the part of Adrienne in •* Wte de la St. 
Martin," originally performed by Croizette at the 
Theatre Fran^ais. At the University Club Thea- 
tre again on the evenings of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, April 27 and 28, 1S86, Mrs. Bloodgood acted 
the part of Mary Rivers in the one-act comedy 
'•Withered Leaves," by Fred. W. Broughton, 
with the *' Amateur Comedy Club." The cast of 
the play was : 

Lady Conyere Mrs. Samuel L. M. Po«t 

Manr Rivers Mrs. Wilber A. Bloodgood 

Sir Conyers Conyers Mr. August P. Montane 

Tom Convert Mr. Robert Sturgis 

Arthur Middlcton Mr. Chas. E. Boynton 

Cecil Vane Mr. Henry S. BUkc 

The performance was a very good one for ama- 
teurs, and Mrs. Bloodgood although not as good 
in this part as many she has taken since, hut still 
«ven with the little experience she already bad 
you could see the true talent of the artist, which 
needed nothing but practice and study. 

Mrs. Bloodgood now did nothing further before 



the public until the performance given at Chicker- 
ing Hall. Monday evening. January 31, 1887, 
when under very short notice she acted the part 
of Penehpe in "The Snowball." This really 
showed what Mrs. Bloodgood could do, and peo- 
ple also realized that although she had not ap- 
peared in everything that offered itself, that at the 
same time she had not been idle ; for in the part 
of Penelope she rivaled many professionals who are 
on the stage today. 

Mrs. Bloodgood's next appearance was in " Coals 
of Fire," an original drama in four acts, by Miss 
Lucy Edwalyn Coffey ; this was given at the 
Madison Square Theatre on Monday afternoon, 
February 14, 1887. In the role of Vivian Thorn- 
ton^ Mrs. Bloodgood did charming work, filling 
the part with life and snap which kept the audi- 
ence in constant peals of laughter. 

Mrs. Bloodgood as yet had not tried anything 
in the dramatic line, and was longing as every 
amateur does, to try the drama. At last a chance 
afforded itself, and with the aid of Mr. Coward, 
Mr. Nicholas. Mr. Paine and Miss Ada Webster 
Ward, she took the part of Elsie Godet^ in an 
original play by Miss A. W. Ward and Mr. His, 
entitled, ** Elsie ; or. Love's Warfare." This 
was given at the Madison Square Theatre on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 13th of this month. 
T had the pleasure of being present on this occa- 
sion, and watched with great care Mrs. Blood- 
good's acting. Although this was hardly a fair 
trial on account of the play chosen, yet I 
could trace certain points which were very pleasing, 
and I have no doubt that with training and experi- 
ence. Mrs. Bloodgood could act emotional roles as 
well as comedy. But how any one possessed with 
talent for comedy like Mrs. Bloodgood, can wish 
to act in serious parts, is a mystery to me. 

Mrs. Bloodgood besides being a good actress, 
rides, singfs, plays and fences, and in fact, she 
** doeth all things well." Mrs. Bloodgood has a 
mast charming future before her in the amateur 
world, and I wish her every success. 

Valentine G. I/alL 

OLD LONDON AND PARIS CRITICS. 
I. 

It is ten o'clock in the morning. 

Mademoiselle Bellesjambes, first ballerina at 
the opera, is lying wide awake in the satin cov- 
ered bed of her boudoir. 

The curtains are half drawn and reveal a 
fine form, a dishevelled head and alabaster 
neck, an arm that poets would have been de- 
lighted to kiss. 

The clock on the mantel strikes half-past 
ten. 

Lisette, the maid, in a white cap, white 
apron, grey dress, enters with the breakfast 
and the morning papers. 

Mademoiselle Bellesjambes. who last night 
made her first appearance in a new ballet, is 
anxious to see what the critics have to say 
about her. 
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She sits up in bed now, and scans one paper 
after the other. There are smiles on her face 
for the scribes who pay her compliments. 
There are little pouts for the writers who 
mingle blame with praise. There are frowns, 
aye. and oaths, for the wretches who dare to 
find fault. 

Two centuries ago, Mademoiselle Belles- 
jambes, had she appeared in either London or 
Paris, would not have been likely to have 
bothered her empty little head about dramatic 
journalists. 

II. 

We may safely affirm that in " the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth " actors, actresses, 
playwrights, dancers could not anxiously run 
over a morning paper, after the production of 
a new play. 
There was no morning paper in existence. 
Fellows who, like Gosson, did write dra- 
matic critiques, were simply pedantic and prolix 
pamphleteers. 

" In the neighing of a horse," wrote Rhymer, 
" as the growling of a mastiff, there is a mean- 
ing, there is as lively expression, and. may I 
say, more humanity than many times in the 
tragical flights of Shakespeare." 

Critics, like weather prophets, are not infalli- 
ble. 

It was only by degrees that regular play- 
house reviewers made their appearance. Am- 
ateur critics, gentlemen like Evelyn and Peyps, 
doubtless expressed oral opinions on plays and 
players like those to be found in their diaries, 
but professional critics, like Hazlitt and Oxen- 
ford, with free passes and privileges to abuse in 
print, had not yet become factors in theatrical 
circles. 

With the increase in the number of pam- 
phlets and news-letters, London also witnessed 
an increase in the number of stage re\newers. 
You recall John Dennis whom Pope pilloried, 
and Colley Gibber who wrote the *' Apology '* 
which Swift read through at one sittmg, and 
Charles Churchill who gave us the " Rosciad, ' 
a satire that has all the snap of many of the 
satires of Byron. 

In the pit, in the coffee-house, by conversa- 
tion and by lampoon, the dilettants worked 
upon the opinions of the select. Though few 
in point of number, these self-constituted 
arbiters at the play-houses were influential. 

They were aided in their judgment by a cer- 
tain eccentric gentleman, who, for want of a 
better name, may be called Hiss. 

He has been noticed neither by Buckingham 
in his " Rehearsal." nor by Sheridan in his 
" Critic," but his damnatory sibilation loitered 
long in the corridors of the Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, and was most effective. 



His methods have been admirably described 
by Harry Fielding. 

" One man hisses out of resentment to the 
author ; a second out of dislike to the house ; a 
third out of dislike of the actor ; a fourth out 
of dislike of the play ; a fifth for the joke sake ; 
a sixth to keep the rest company." 

It was not until this century that the city on 
the Thames became the resort of a compact 
array of dramatic critics, potent in forming not 
only the opinion of Great Britain but that of 
the United States as well. Who that is at all 
versed in stage history does not know of Leigh 
Hunt, of the Ntws and the Examiner^ excori- 
ating the mannerisms of John Kemble ? Who 
does not recall that it was William Hazlitt, of 
the Chronicle and the limes, that first eulo- 
gized Edmund Kean ? 

Coleridge, whose lectures on Shakespeare 
are magnificent contributions to literature, was 
an oratorical, philosophical critic. 

Charles Lamb, whose essays on the actors of 
the last century are so many intellectual 
midgets, was a parodaxically suggestive critic. 

George Henry Lewes, John Morley, Tohn 
Oxenford were exact, correct, matter-of-fact 
critics, a trifle wooden in style, it is true, rather 
imaginative, but as conscientious as old bank 
cashiers. 

The most scholarly and painstaking critics,, 
however, can blunder and do blunder. There 
is nothing more absurd than dogmatic criticism. 
How often have critics run full tilt at some 
play and how often has it survived the shock t 
There is a great amount of truth in the inter- 
rogatory couplet of Colman the younger. 

If we give trash, as some poor critics say. 
Why nocks an audience nightly to our play ? 

III. 

Paris, like London, has for a long time past not 
been at a loss for gentlemen who volunteered 
to tell the public what they thought of the 
stage. 

There is hardly a single one of the old-time 
critics — the ponderous Freron, the cynical 
Chamfort, the caustic Rivarol,.the philosophic 
Diderot, the flippant Beaumarchais — that 
might not be described in the lines of Moliere : 

II veut voir des d6fants d tout ce qu'on 6crit, 
Et pense que louer nest pas d'un bel 6sprit. 

Geoffrey, of the Journal des Dibats, too 
often mistook heaviness for wisdom. He it 
was, I believe, who considered the " Nozze di 
Figaro " foreign rubbish and so expressed him- 
self in print. 

Theophile Gautier, long-haired, eccentric, 
rhapsodic, a poet, an artist, a litterateur, a 
critic who dared to say that Moliere wrote like 
a pig, vented his opinions on plays, operas, 
dances in yf<?r/*///r/ phrases as brilliant as those 
of some great prima donna. 
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Jules Janin, stout» short, puffy, arrogant, 
narrow, the feuilletonist of the Dibats, novelist, 
translator, bibliophile, had a style peculiarly 
his own. 

Dr. Osborne has parodied this style in a 
singularly happy manner. Imagine Janin sit- 
ting down after a visit to Booth s Theatre and 
furnishing this sort of copy to some metropoli- 
tan daily : 

" Booth's Theatre.—' The Gamester.' Booth 
is dead. The elder Booth we mean, for people 
say the elder and the younger Booth, as people 
say the elder Kean and the younger Kean. 
The elders were rivals. Fierce was the conflict. 
'Twas Shylock against Sfylock, lago against 
lago, Richard III, against Richard IIL 
Both were victors — both shone with equal 
lustre in ' The Gamester.' How unlike mod- 
ern times those times were! Then 'twas 
gambling in the back room of some ill-lighted 
tavern, • darkness visible,* as Milton would say 
in his splendid language, words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn, so we say, despite 

ionson (• Oh, rare Ben Jonson ! *) who likened 
im to a schoolmaster, as if schoolmasters were 
not always pleasant company. Who can for- 
get his happy school-days ? ' Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot .^ * " 

We read on, run into anecdotes, stumble 
over allusions, hop over epigrams, sip at quota- 
tions, smile at witticisms, laugh at jokes. We 
hope, all along, to get to the pomt, but we 
never do. 

Jules Janin had many successors in the field 
of dramatic criticism in Paris. Nodier and 
Planch^, Jouvin and Merle and Paul de Saint 
Victor, at one time or another, stained good, 
white paper with now forgotten reviews. But 
among all of Janin's successors two, Fiorentino 
and Sarcey, hold the highest place. Fiorentino, 
of the Const itutionei, whose two volumes 
•• Comedies and Comediens " have been edited 
by Sarcey, was in his day one of the most 
mercenary dramatic censors of the capital. 
" I once asked him," says Max Kurnik in his 
"Theatre Erinnerungen," "whether the cur- 
rent report of his venality was true." " What 
do you call venality ? " he replied in a bantering 
tone. " If a poor devil of an artist earns 500 
francs a night, and if, by giving me half that 
sum, I make him earn 5000 francs by my pen, 
I call that a business transaction of which I 
need not be ashamed." 

IV. 

What an interesting chapter might be wnvten 
on the curiosities of dramatic and musical 
criticism I Did not Voltaire consider Shakes- 
peare a drunken barbarian, and did not Wagner 
look upon Meyerbeer as a clever charlatan r 

What a spicy chapter might be written on 



the episodes of the dramatic critic's daily life ! 

The morning mail alone ! 

Here is a letter — orthography, dubious — 
intimating that a puff would not be unwel- 
come. 

Here is an epistle — orthography, ditto — 
politely requesting a couple of orchestra chairs. 

Here is a package— postage insufficient — 
enclosing a play and a note asking its careful 
perusal. Here — 

Ah, Mademoiselle Bellesjambes ! 

The critic leaves his letters at the table and 
rises to meet her. 

Lewis Rosenthal, 



MY BALLARINA. 

THE WAIL AND THE WARNING OF A " WALKING 
GENTLEMAN." 

It was in the happy days when my father was 
my banker and when the sole aim of my life was 
to dispose of a goodly allowance in the manner 
which, from time immemorial, men about town 
have pronounced good and orthodox, that I met 
my Ballarina — mine only in as far as a long cher- 
ished desire of appropriation may justify the claim 
of possession. 

I will not name the old theatre where first I saw 
her, for then you would know that my hair is gray 
and my forehead wrinkled, and perhaps deny me 
the right to tell a story of frivolous contents, whose 
deep underlying moral you may not perceive, and 
of a certainty will not heed. 

Ah ! that evening, the orchestra had finished a 
divine cantabile and before the joy-filled eyes of 
myself and other illuded youths in the parterre, a 
bevy of coryphees floated as it seemed on zephyr 
wings out from the flies, smiling divinely like 
Houris on those who do them daring homage. I 
recall now that the enthusiastic admiration with 
which these young ladies immediately inspired me 
was not shared by all present, and one critic. I re- 
member, vented some personal spleen by writing 
" that some of them were fat, manv of them forty, 
and all of them far from fair. My chivalry 
would have induced me to challenge this fellow, 
when on the following morning I read his mali- 
cious paragraph, had I not been in love, madly and 
wildly in love, and not with one of the coryphees. 

The music fainted away in a soft adagio and an 
enraptured stillness pervaded the darkened audito- 
rium, once again the music is heard, it increases in 
volume, and atuining the limit of intensity like a 
thunder-clap subsides, then follow wild cheers and 
uproarious applause, the sound of rhythmic thunder 
was preceded by a lightning flash, which has 
ignited the tinder in all men s hearts — a flash, in 
celestial blue skirts, and rose hued slippers, a neat 
bodice and divine tights, the prima Ballarina ! Mr 
heart gave a great jump as the desire of appropri- 
ation entered it, and the possibilities of possession 
dawned promisingly upon me. The music begins 
again to a soft low measure, at first the battemmis 
are simple, then wild whirl after whirl, piroatte 
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sacceeding piroutte in daring succession, until a 
being of celestial beauty enveloped in soft clouds 
of tarletan, Marcellina, my Marcellina ! vanished 
from view. 

I saw her again, soon and often. I became a 
constant habitue of the old theatre. I ran up huge 
bills at my florists. I devoted my mornings to the 
study of Italian, learning whole sonnets of Monti 
and Prati by heart, which in propitious moments I 
intended to breathe into the surprised ear of Mar- 
cellina, for I quickly discerned the inability of our 
language and literature to feelingly express all the 
yearning and the longing of an enamored heart. 
It is needless to say that I sedulously cultivated 
the acquaintance of all the theatres* attach^, and 
I concluded with the costly climax of a dinner at 
Solaris — then in its palmy days — to the manager 
and all his friends and immediate relatives to the 
nnmber of twenty-five. Some days later, there 
came a letter from my " Governor," undoubtedly 
the immediate consequence of the receipt of 
Solaris little bill. 

" I am sorry to say," he wrote apologetically, 
" that your allowance will have to be greatly re- 
duced — at least temporarily; a gentleman in whom 
I iiave the most unbounded confidence is showing 
me 'how to take money out of Wall Street.' I 
shall have the whole hog or none." Poor ** Gov- 
ernor ** he got none I 

These thoughts of earth and worldly cares op- 
pressed me but little, however, when on the sub- 
sequent evening at the conclusion of the ballet^ the 
manager, a great brawny fellow, who heartily pitied 
my condition, took me into the green-room and 
presented me to my fate — as I was pleased to call 
Marcellina in those days. She was all spangles 
and stars, silks and sateens, lovable ! adorable ! 
but hang it I she wasn't — she only seemed so. 

" Mistare — flowers — beautiful — " she sighed in 
staccato tones, looking with sweet approval from 
my beautiful floral offering to my own unhandsome 
self. Of course my gleanings from Monti and 
Brati and all the soft sweet things which with infi- 
nite labor I culled from my Italian reading, took 
unto themselves wings. I stood for a moment stu- 
ptd/y silent, completely at a loss what to say; then 
with a great effort, " Miss Marcellina, delighted I 
I assure you delighted ! But you are too kind 
you know, awfully I " 

Rhetorically speaking, I was certainly a failure, 
a signal failure ; but after all, I reassured myself 
somewhat later over my confidential pipe, the re- 
sult of the evening was on the whole satisfactory. 
'• The ice has been broken." 

Certainly the ice was broken, almost immediately 
I was admitted into a fair degree of intimacy with 
my fate, only hampered by the constant presence 
and sharp surveillance of a madre, and here I will 
remark that chaperonage like every other fashion, 
ts subject to variations and changes. In the days 
of which I write a mctdre big eyed, corpulent, and 
far from motherly, possessing but the negative 
virtue of silence, was en rigie; now, as we know, 
the mordant poodle with sharp teeth and snarling 
eyes has completely superseded her. Still, I fear 
the madre is only on furlough ; it would be too 



optimistic to opine that she has gone forever, and 
doubtless with the revolving cycles she will reap- 

rar as big-eyed and as corpulent as ever, though 
hope, divested, at least to some extent, of her 
extravagant fondness for midnight feasting. 

But then I paid the piper right willingly, and in 
owlish hours sat as one entranced, while the madre 
became engrossed with her supper, and Marcellina, 
tojring with a Marischino, honored me wkh skit- 
tish glances, until the odor di femmina took pos- 
session of both my head and heart, and made of 
me the intoxicated fool which, on my own evi- 
dence, I doubtless appear. In these delectable 
days my father came to me, and we had a most 
serious interview. As yet it seemed he had taken 
no money out of Wall Street, but was still quite as 
determined to have the whole animal or no pork. 
On leaving, he ipformed me that he had determined 
"to double up on the game," and that this opera- 
tion, from which he apprehended none but the 
most pleasing results, would necessitate the com- 
plete suspension of my allowance for a time. 

This communication was certainly unpleasant, 
but not crushing, for of course I knew that true 
love was supreme to suppers, and, at a pinch, even 
to flowers, and so feeling quite confident that my 
passion would be able to stand without the assist- 
ance of these gilded crutches so much in fashion, I 
grew bold and more persistent in the preference 
of my suit. Wherever I appeared, by the baked 
meats or the convivial bowl, I walked proudly 
erect in the flattering conceit that all the world 
was consumed with envy of me, a successful lover. 
Lack-a day ! through the magnifying glasses of 
time, I can see — and join in the merriment, too — 
how the whole world was laughing in its cosmic 
sleeve. 

I believe I said I grew bold — perhaps audacious 
were a better word. One night when the madre, 
by her strict attention to her champagne and truf- 
fles, was beautifully illustrating the truth of all 
that Msenenius Agrippa ever said about the com- 
plete subjection of the finer senses to a tyrannous 
member which we dare not even name, with all 
a lover's sanguinity, thinking myself unseen, I 
grasped Marcellina s little hand under the table 
and sighed like a furnace, or a bellows — in fact, 
like anything you will — that is warm. 
" Bella come un' ang^ello 
Ti vido e t' addoro." 

I think that is what I sighed ; I am sure it was 
something equally silly ; and Marcellina — sweet 
wench ! whom I loved with Moorish intensity — 
simpered in her '*soft bastard Latin" that I 
"looked like Don Giovani," and ''it became me 
well." This was encouraging, and I was always 
responsive to treatment of that kind How I 
raved with my Metastasio that evening! My 
sweetbriar pipe ! Have you but half the humor 
which I credit you with possessing, what a hearty 
laugh you must have had over mv raptures and 
apostrophes to the Cytherean maid, couched in 
classic and impassioned prose ! 

You cannot take cold while in a fever, and when 
thoroughly heated by the immortal flame the man 
is callous to the gelid blasts of the world ; and so. 
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when my father came to me, with a long face, 
which meant '* no pork," and apologized for his 
mad sp>eculation, I laughed with a real merriment 
and told him to cheer up, to have patience and 
shuffle the cards. And now the midnight suppers 
and the bouquets were necessarily intermitted, 
though I hoped, and with some reason, that the 
true cause of this would not be divined ; for, as 
every one knew, the florists at this season had no 
buds worth the buying, and surely no one who 
had the slightest regard for his digestion would 
eat oysters in May. 

Within a week I went on the stage, and soon 
having attained the lofty position of "first walk- 
ing gentleman " at the *' Old Globe," I began with 
much zeal to under-study the somewhat ambitious 
r51es of Romeo and Othello. I made pilgrimages 
to the tomb of poor George Cooke, in St. Paul's 
graveyard, and spoke with faint* praise of Ma 
cready, the elder Booth, and Forrest, '*A11 good 
actors, but uneven— very." But in the meantime, 
the course of my love flowed on quite as satisfacto- 
rily, though certainly with less pomp and circum- 
stance than formerly. And now no longer having 
a preempted orchestra chair, from which I could 
nightly feast my eyes on the fair form of my Fate, 
and possibly having learned from my "business" 
that walking was a very pleasant mode of locomo- 
tion, I naturally became enamored of the idea that 
promenading the park, now gay with flowers and 
glad with birds, in the company of ^arcellina, 
would indeed prove a most pleasant way of pass- 
ing the long afternoons. I recognized and wor- 
shiped this idea as an inspiration when I remem- 
bered that the madre would be prevented from 
participating in the pleasure by her puffy and 
plethoric habit. 

Blinded by love-dust, totally oblivious of the 
fact that, as the novelists say, Marcellina and I 
"were drifting apart," I called on the subsequent 
morning at her apartments, though time and again 
I had been enjoined from so doing. The fact 
was, I counted on Cariotta, my Fate's maid — a 
small, venomous looking Neapolitan, who, thanks 
to some judiciously-invested francs, was my friend. 
Yielding now to my insistency, Cariotta led me into 
the drawing room, murmuring in the most puzzling 
manner, *' Povereito, poveretto T* Though I had 
not the slightest idea what she meant by it, I was 
quite sure that Cariotta was sympathetic and could 
be counted upon. 

The drawing room was large and comfortably 
furnished. In one corner stood an escritoire, shut 
off from the rest of the room by a screen. Here I 
ensconced myself, pleased by a sudden fancy. 
Here, concealed, I would await her coming. 
Though somewhat of a neophyte in such matters, 
1 was not unaware of instances where a surprise 
had precipitated the confession of coy love ; and 
even if Cariotta had announced my visit, which I 
had the best of reasons for doubting, Marcellina, 
not seeing me in the room, by word or gesture, 
might make me master of the situation and her 
own sweet self, or — perish the thought! — send me 
back to my *' walking business." 

The door opened and some one entered the 



room. I peered through the screen, which was 
one of those delightful affairs which permit one to 
see without in turn being seen. ** Who could this 
be ? " Certainly not Marcellina ! But who else ? 
How strangely like, and yet how unlike, her ! How 
different in the brazen sunlight were those sleepy 
eyes and saffron cheeks ! How listless her step 
and drowsy her mien ! Quanta mutata from the 
exquisite being of rare beauty and pulsating life 
who but a few short hours before had sent the 
blood coursing like fire through my veins. Alas ! 
I knew it was Marcellina, from the strong filial 
resemblance she bore to her mother. 

A moment later, Cariotta entered with the 
breakfast tray immediately followed by the madre ^ 
and as my former fate munched confetti^ and lac- 
erated in a desultory fashion an omelette, I — be 
hind the screen — buried my love, without the 
honors of war, as one dead of some uncanny pesti- 
lence. After spraying her finger tips with rose- 
water, Marcellina, my Marcellina no more, lighted 
a cigarette and tipping back her chair a thought 
or two — ay de mi I and even these thoughts were 
not as happy as I had expected — began to inhale 
the smoke with all the nonchalance of a paienne^ 
and the little face, which minus its wrinkles and 
lines. I pictured as specially designed for billing 
and cooing, now wore a mercantile mien. 

**To-day, madre," she h^ZAti, *^ ie Magiie — Ze 
tites must be washed. Pcstilenza ! Another five 
franc piece thrown away — " 

A more sibillant ** Pes-ti/enaa" vfos heard; then 
the methodical munching of the madre upon a 
stalwart sirloin steak was resumed. Soon, I heard 
a short little laugh, which sent cold creepings up 
my back and converted my love locks into bristles. 

" Santo Diavolo ! madre mia, I have an idea. 
This is pay day, and when after the performance 
the Impressario g^ves out the money, he loves to 
see us with flowers. I will send my violet slippers 
to the crazy Americano. I could never wear them 
again they are so soiled—and perhaps he has still 
the Vuatrini for another bouquet.' 

I did not swoon, or faint or shudder or shriek. 
I had escaped my Fate and was watching with un- 
divided interest the one-sided combat being waged 
between the madrt and the resisting steak, and 
when after a last desperate struggle the sirloin 
succumbed, I was sorry, profoundly sorry, for the 
steak. When the madre and Marcellina were 
gone some moments later, Cariotta slipped behtnd 
the screen and sighed, Povereto ! Povereto ! I 
smiled so radiantly upon her, that she soon saw 
that her sympathy was uncalled for, and that I was 
completely cured. I never saw, or sought to sec, 
Marcellina again. I still have the violet slippers 
and find them useful as ash receivers. 

And now for my promised moral, for conscious 
of my failure to adorn a tale, this I must ** point:'* 
My ladies of the ballet institute immediately the 
CO operative system in all your dealings with maids. 
Cariotta may yet be in service ! Gilded youths 
insist on seeing your Fate by the cold clear suq- 
light, for my Ballarina of the yesterday may be 
yours of the to-day . 

Stephen Honsail. 
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Kroadway, between 3ad and ^qd Streets. 

Evening at 8, and Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Director . •. Mr. Ja«. C. Duff. 

A TRIP TO AFRICA. 

Fanfani Pasha J. H. Riley 

Prince Maronites Eugene Oudin 

Miradillo -.. Chas. Dungan 

Peridtt John E. Nash 

A Muezzin Frank Boudinot 

AMironite Edward E. Webb 

Nakid Joseph Weisner 

Hosh las. E. Fox 

Titannia Panfani Miss Lillian Russell 

Bachametta Miss Zelda Sequin 

Te«a Miss Madeleine Lucette 

Sebil Miss Bessie Cleveland 

Boxes. f6, ^, fio, fia I Balcony %\ and 75c. 

Orchestra fi.50 I Second Balcony 50c 

General Admission ft. 

MK. & MRS. McKBJb: RANKIN 

beg to announce the 
FIRST 

REOITAL 
in New York of the 
ENTIRE 




ousimxusic 



by Mr. 

MDGAB. 8. KELLBY, 

to be rendered with a 

Grand Orchestra and Solo Chorus 

under the direction of Mr. 
FRANK VAN DER 8TUOKBN, 

CHICKERING HALL, 

Wednesday Evening, April 27, 

as a prellniinary to the Spectacular Production of the 

tragedy by Mr. Ranlcin, at Niblo's Garden. 

this City, October 31st, next. 

•*« Reserved Seats for the Recital now on sale at Chick- 
ertng Hall, and at Schuberth*8, aj Union Square. 

Under the bosineas direction of 

OHARX.XI8 BSAOOBAOHT, 

GaaerBl Manager of Mr. & Mrs. McKee Rankin's 
^ Productions. 

HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS, 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS. 

Safb-Sound-Secure Contracts a Specialty. 



14th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at a 

Manager . . Mr. J. M. Hill. 



Engagement of the great Tragedienne 
MADAME JANAUSCHEK, 

AS 

MBQ MERRILIE8. 

Mbg Mbrriliks Janauschbk 

Dandle Dinmont Geo. D. Chaplin 

Henry Bertram Alex. H.Stuart 

Colonej Guy Mannering. ..James Garden 

Dominie Sampson E. A. Eberle 

Bailie Bearcliff T. Beverly 

Gilbert Glosson Giles Shine 

Dirk Hatterick Beverly W. Turner 

Jacob Tabos M. Brewer 

Julia Mannering Miss Marston Leigh 

Lucy Bertram Miss Lavinia Shannon 

Mrs. McCandlish Miss Kale Fletcher 

Flora Miss Josephine C. Bailey 



Sir Charles Younx's Play» 
JIM, THB PENMAN. 

James Ralston Frederick Robinson 

Louis Perdval H. M. Pitt 

Baron Hartfeld W. I. LeMoyne 

Captain Redwood E.M. Holland 

Lord Delincourt L. F. Massen 

Jack Ralston Walden Ramsey 

Mr. Chapstone. Q C C. P. Flockton 

Mr. Netherby,M.P Harry L HoIIiday 

Dr. Pettywise Wm. Davidge 

Mrs. Rabton Agnes Booth 

Agnes (her daughter) Maud Harrison 

Lady Danscorabe Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Mrs. Chapstone May Robson 



Erminie Patdine Hall 

Cerise : Isabelle Urquhart 

Princ^ de Gramponeur Mrs. Germon 

Tavotte Marie Jansen 

Marie Sadie Kirby 

Delaunay Miss Varry 

Cadeaux Francis Wilson 

Ravcnnes Mark Smith 

Marquis de Ponvert J. A. Furey 

Eugene Marcel Henry Hallaro 

Chevalier de Brabaxon MaxFreenuui 

Viscomte de Brissac C. L. Weeks 

Boxes 

Orchestra. 
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Broad wray, cor. 30th Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. Lester Wallack. 

Mr. Wallack has great pleasure in 
announcing that 

MR. JOHN GILBERT, 
Having recovered from his recent 
severe indisposition, will make his 
reappearance on 

Saturday Evknikg, April 16, 

In a Splendid Revival of Boucicault's 
Comedy, 

OLD HBADS AND 

TOUNQ HBARTS. 

THB cast: 

Jesse Rural John Gilbert 

T,ittleton Coke Kyrle Beilew 

Tom Coke Herbert Kelcev 

Col. Rocket Harry Edwards 

I ord Pompion Daniel Leeson 

I>ord Roebuck Crcston CUrke 

Bob Charles Groves 

Stripe William H.Pope 

Servant S. Du Bois 

1-ady Alice Hawthorne. 

Miss Annie Robe 

T^dy Pompion Mme. Ponisi 

Kate Rocket Miss Helen Russell 



TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Petrucio Mr. Drew 

Grumio Mr. Lewis 

Baptists Mr. Fisher 

A Lord Mr. Clarke 

Lucentio Mr. Skinner 

Hortensio Mr. Holland 

Gremio Mr. Ledercq 

SlyiheTfaiker Mr. Gilbert 

The False Lucentio Mr. Bond 

The False Vincentio Mr. Wood 

Vinceniio Mr. Moore 

Curtis Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Bianca Miss Dreher 

A Widow Miss Gordon 

Katharine Miss Ada Rehan 



Boxes |io, |is,|i5| Orch. & Bal. Chairs... $1.50 

Balcony (rear rows) |c | Second Balcony 50c 

PLAYS I THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! 
Also Wip^ Beardiy Fact PrtpariUiens^ and 

M| AVfi T ^^ articles needed for Amateur and Parlor 

•^^^■®* Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on appli- 
cation to DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose 

PLAYS I Street. New York. 



For a short season, Mrs. 

LANGTRY, 

accompanied by Mr. CoghUn and her own company m a 

erand production of 1 om Taylors play, 

UkDT OIiANOARTT. 

Xew elaborate s cenery and appointments. 

" Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday and 
Saturday at 3. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 

OORDEIjIA'S 

ASPIRATIONS. 

Dan Mulligan Edward Harrigan 

Mmpson Primrose John Wild 

Rebecca Allup Dan Collycr 

Palestine Puter Peter Goldnch 

Planxty McFudd Harrv A. Fisher 

Walsingham McSwceney M. Bradley 

Gusta\-us Lochmuller Joseph Sparks 

Ridgeway Chas. Sturgea 

Cordelia Mulligan.. Mrs. Annie Yearoans 

Diana McFudd. Miss Amy Lee 

Mrs. Lochmuller... Miss Nellie Witherall 

Kllen McFudd Miss Annie Langdon 

Rosey McFudd Miss Emily Yeamans 

Boxes $6 and $8 1 Balcony 50c 

Orch. & Dress Cir.,f i | Gallery asc 

Broadway and 30th Street. 




Fourth Ave., bet. aad 

and 94th Streets. 
Manager 



Exxning at 8:15. 
Matinee, Saturday at a. 
. . Mr. Dan Frohman 



HELEN DAUVRAY and her COMEDY COMPANY, 
Under the management of Wm. R. Hayden. 

Shbrioan Knowlbs*s beautiful Comedy, 
THE LOVE OHA8E. 

CAST OP CHARACTBKS ! 

Sir William Fondlove Mr. Charles WheaUcish 

Wildrake Mr. E. H. Sothern 

Waller Mr Frank Rodney 

Trueworth Mr. Joseph Whitixur 

Neville Mr.Vilfiam'Paiyaoo 

Humphries Mr. Henry Clayton 

Lash Mr. G. V. Brooke 

Servant Mr. W. Pembroke 

Widow Green Miss Ida Vernon 

Lydia. Miss Adeline Stanhope 

Phoebe Miss Percy Haswell 

CONSTANCR Miss HbLBN DxiTVItAY 

Boxes |8, fio. |ia I Balcony (four rows) $1.50 

Orchestra f i'5o | Balcony i.oo 

Admianon |i.oo. 
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r " ^ THEATRE: An Illustratbd Magazine op 
''' X)bama, Music, Art and Litbraturb. — Published 
^''ctY Saturday at No. 96 West Thiny-second Street, 
^w» York. 

I>ESHLER WELCH . . Editor and Manager 



Tbe i»ice of yearly subscription to Thb Thbatrb is three 
doHsn in advance. We cannot undertake to return manu- 
script that is not suitable, unless we receive sufficient pos- 
tasK to do so. Care is always taken not needlessly to destroy 
valaable manuscript. 

•% The Editor solicits contributions from the readers of 
Thb Thbatrb, and suggests that old play bills, and scraps 
relating to the stage, notes, news and items appertaining to 
the difierent arts, would be acceptable. It is the desire of 
the Editor to establish a widely-circulated magazine, and to 
further that end every good idea will be acted upon so far as 
fwasible. 

«S AH articles appearing in Thb Thbatrb are written 
especially for it unless credited otherwise. 

«*« Advertising rates of Thb Thbatrb will be furnished 
on application. Address all letters on this subject to Gborgb 
W. Harlan, Manager Advertising Department. 



DRIFT. 

It seems strange that 
the New York news- 
papers have permitted 
so much space to be 
given the reporters to 
write lines of talk 
about the reported 
partnership of Mr. 
Wallack and Mr. 
Abbey, when the per- 
/ sonal inquiry of the 
city editor would have 
elicited the emphatic 
declaration from eith- 
er of these men that 
Mr. Wallack had not 
even met Mr. Abbey 
on the subject, so that 
much of the " arrange- 
ment " was rather 
premature. Most of 
the theatrical "gos- 
sip" in the papers is collected by reporters 
who seldom go to headquarters it would ap- 
pear, but simply chronicle the idle talk of 
insignificant members of the profession who 
know nothing of it — the kind who speak of Mr. 
Booth as " Ned." 



However, The Theatre is informed that 
papers are now signed which transfer the 
management to Mr. Abbey, who will pay Mr. 



Wallack about $15,000 a year. Mr. Arthur 
Wallack will remain with the theatre as a 
general worker, and Mr. Moss retires entirely. 
Mr. Tearle and Miss Coghlan have been 
engaged for the company, together with Mr. 
Abbey's wife, who was always popular as 
Florence Girard. Mr. McCaull has engaged 
Wallack's for the summer months, and Mr. 
Wallack has arranged to have his company 
play for a short season in Daly's theatre, begin- 
ning May 16, when a number of old comedies 
will be produced, including " A Romance of a 
Poor Young Man." 



Mr, Daly now 
closes his New York 
season for the sumnier. 
His revival of " Taming 
of the Shrew " and its 
great financial success 
added to the gratifica- 
tion it has given the 
public as an intellectual 
piece of stage work has 
been in many respects 
not only a revelaion to 
Shakespeare's admirers, 
but it would have been 
a surprising thing for 
the author. Shake- 
speare's plays are very 
much like a New York 
street-car in their capa- 
^ bilities, you can put 

• ^w^ a great deal into them. 

Mr. Daly will take his 
company to several leading cities, opening 
first in Philadelphia, this Monday night. 

**♦ 
The frontispiece of The Theatre this 
week is a pen-and-ink portrait of Mr. Herbert 
Kelcey of Wallack's company. Mr. Kelcey 
has become a great favorite in New York since 
his first appearance here as an " English actor" 
several years ago. His professional career 
exhibits a continual improvement— apparently 
a conscientious effort to shine as something 
else than a handsome man. In his private 
life, Mr. Kelcey has been most judicious in his 
movements. His wife is known as Caroline 
Hill, an admirable actress, and a refined and 
sensible woman. The two are seen constantly 
together. 
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Mr. Palmer now 
winds up bis regular sea- 
son at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and his 
splendid company have 
gone to Boston to con- 
tinue their success in 
"Jim, the Penman," 
meanwhile there will be 
a sort of an appendix at 
his theatre. " Our Soci- 
ety " will be revived for a 
few weeks with the orig- 
inal cast. Mr. Palmer s 
company will remain 
about the same for next 
season, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Le Moyne, 
who has taken his de- 
parture from it and joins 
the Lyceum with Mr. 
Kelcey and others. But 
Mr. Palmer has added to his company young 
Mr. Salvini, who is, undoubtedly, the coming 
man. 

*** 
Agnes Booth, now Mrs. Schoeffel, is re- 
ported as saying to a writer in the Tribune : 
** We live too much in ourselves as a rule, 
and the natural over-sensitiveness of the artistic 
spirit is fostered thereby. Contact with the 
outside world and with people of other profes- 
sions is necessary for an actor or actress whose 
mind is to be healthy. At the same time, mind 
you, an actor's intimates should be of his own 
profession ; otherwise, if he is a man of un- 
doubted talent, he will have incense continually 
burnt before him and the scent thereof is 
healthy for no nostrils as a regular thing." " I 
am tired," said Mrs. Schoeffel on another occa- 
sion, " of hearing the never-ending complaints 
that English actors are crowding on the stage 
here. As if that were a grievous sin on their 
part ! They would not be engaged by mana- 
gers if there were no need for them, and why 
should there be a monopoly in art ? The fact 
is, the growing fashion of Englishmen of edu- 
cation and manners taking up the stage as a 
serious profession is helping us greatly. Not 
that I believe in the nonsense of ' elevating ' 
the stage, but I do think it is time that it was 
placed on a plane with the other arts." 

*** 
Miss Fortescue has talked a great deal to 
newspaper reporters since she returned to 
England, and she has said many sensible 
things. She says our "provincial" theatres 
are at once both prettier and cleaner than those 
in England, and this is accounted for by the 
fact that most of them are of recent building. 



The scenery, with one or two noticeable ex- 
ceptions, is not perhaps so good as in England, 
and in no single theatre that she had the 
pleasure of being audienced in has there ever 
been such regard for the product of plays, even 
of the very best, as all the London theatres of 
position boast. The difference of the seating 
of the houses seems remarkable, the whole 
floor being taken up by stalls, which, as a rule,, 
swing and fold up into the smallest space pos- 
sible on the occupier quitting his or her seat. 
This makes exit from New York theatres infi- 
nitely pleasanter than any others she knows of. 
Nobody goes in evening dress except the men,, 
who, of course, in New York, as in other fash- 
ionable cities, go to the theatre in this way. in- 
asmuch as they dress for dinner ; but, speaking 
as a general thin^, morning dress is the rule, 
not the exception, in American theatres. The 
opera, on the contrary, is made an occasion 
for full evening toilet ; and it was very curious 
to her, as an Englishwoman, to mark how 
national characteristics cling to the lace even 
on the other side of the '* pond," for no sooner 
did she face a Canadian audience than the uni- 
versal demi-toilette of the ladies pronounced 
their adherence to the old English custom. 
Women in America undeniably dress them- 
selves most beautifully and have a style and 
cachet of their own quite indescribable. They 
walk much less than English women do, but 
this, perhaps, is accounted for by the fact that 
during the long winter in the north not even 
the hardiest of her sex can go out without 
donning the most hideous foot-gear in the 
world, viz., huge rubbers made of cloth and 
india-rubber, which cover the entire boot and 
ankle, and some inches above. 

*** 
Mary Anderson made her first appear- 
ance in "A Winter's Tale," at the Royal 
Theatre in Nottingham, April 23, before an 
audience of 3000 people. She acted both 
Hermione and Perdita. The Times corre- 
spondent said of it : " Miss Anderson's first 
appearance as Hermione, leaning on Leontes 
and Polixenes, she was greeted with an out- 
burst of applause which lasted for some time. 
Attired in crimson robes, with a royal purple 
scarf about her. Miss Anderson presentee! a 
most picturesque appearance. As the first act 
progressed and the house got more settled the 
audience became more interested. Miss An- 
derson acted with exquisite tenderness, and 
the parting scene with Leontes was given 
with a quiet dignity which was most tdling,. 
and a vigorous and enthusiastic call followed. 
In the trial scene Miss Anderson was seen 
to great advantage, and after this episode was 
again loudly recalled. In the fourth act, as 
Perdita, the American actress displayed 
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charming naviet^ and simplicity, and this act, 
which closed with Perdita*s elopement, ended 
with every expression of approval. In the last 
act, of course, a silent ' double ' was used, as 
Miss Anderson acted both Hermione and 
Perdita, As the curtain which concealed the 
living statue of Hermione was drawn aside, 
the picture which Miss Anderson made far 
surpassed the famous statue scene in * Pygma- 
lion and Galatea,' and when, at the bidding of 
Paulina, the statue wakes to life and steps 
from the pedestal, loud exclamations greeted 
her. At the conclusion of the drama Miss 
Anderson was twice called before the curtain. 
The support throughout was good, and the 
piece was handsomely put on the stage." 

Says the London World: But even a more 
exciting theatrical event is anticipated. Ar- 
rangements are in process under which we 
are to have a revival of the famous farce of 
" Box and Cox," the title-rdles being filled by 
Mr, Langtry and Mr, Brown Potter. It is ex- 
pected that the appearance of these gentlemen, 
so much talked of but so little known, will 
cause great interest; but, in addition, strenuous 
exertions are being made to induce an lU-str-s 
Pers-ge to take upon himself the character of 
Mrs, Bouncer, " Ce bon Earl-and-Smalley " 
and other wire-pullers are to be laid on, and a 
brilliant success may be looked for. 

% Hi 

Mme:. Porcher, written about by Dumas 
in his memoirs, is dead. She was over eighty 
years old, and to the last continued the agency 
established long years ago by her husband, the 
ex-chef de claque. They sold authors* tickets 
at great advances, and often loaned money to 
young, promising talent, taking the chances of 
future payment in case of success. Mme. 
Porcher was famous for her beautiful hand, 
the smallness of which was sung bv Victor 
Hugo. Her only daughter is the wife of the 
painter Roll. 

The Columbia College boys produced 
John Brougham's burlesque, " Pocahontas " 
very well at the Academy of Music last week, 
although the singing was miserable, and there 
was much awkwardness. It is related that 
once during the run of " Pocahontas " at 
Wallack's theatre here years ago, just as the 
curtain was about to be raised it was dis- 
covered that the Pocahontas of the night had 
not arrived. Messengers were sent in every 
direction, and at last when it was long after 
the hour, Mr. Brougham ^ve the order : " Go 
on, anyway ! " Then : " The curtain rose on 
smoking, joking Powhattan, swinging himself 
and his majestic cloak into the circle of his 
subjects, and the king played not only his own 



part, but with his quick and ready wit and 
irresistible humor, managed to weave in the 
lines of the absentee. At one moment con- 
fiding to the actors * That is was Pocahontas 
would say if she were here,* or in turn asking 
sympathy of his audience for anything on his 
part 'rather slow,* but ' I'm naturally affected, 
having lost my papoose in the snow,' until the 
merriment knew no bounds, and the whole 
burlesque was successfully carried to the end, 
to the great amusement of one and all, for that 
was a strong point in Mr. Brougham's fun." 

*** 
Adelina Patti was bom in Madrid, 
February 19, 1843. Her father was a Sicilian, 
her mother a Roman, but she came to New 
York in 1844, and the first language she spoke 
was English. She made her first appearance 
when she was seven years old, and the occa- 
sion was a concert at Tripler Hall. She was 
so small that she was put on a table near the 
piano. She sang " Una Voce " and " Casta 
Diva." She was really a mere child, fifteen 
years old, when she made her d^but in "Lucia," 
at the Academy of Music, on November 24, 
1859. Ullman had to be urged to allow her 
to appear. He thought she would not amount 
to much. The performance was the evening 
of Thanksgiving Day, and Mme. Anna Bishop 
was advertised to appear at the matinee. 
Underneath it said : " In the evening, d^but of 
Mme. Adelina Patti in ' Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,' supported by Brignoli and Amodio." 
Next year she sang in Boston, Philadelphia 
and other large cities of the United States, 
and in 1861 she went to Europe. 

A NOTABLE performance of Dion Bouci- 
cault's comedy of " London Assurance '* was 
at the Boston Globe Theatre in 1872, when 

iohn Gilbert was Sir Harcourt, John Broug- 
am, Dazzle, W. E. Sheridan, Charles, J. B. 
Fuller, Max, John T. Raymond, Meddle, W. 
R. Floyd, Dolly, Miss Josie Orton, Lady Gay, 
Mrs. Thomas Barry, Grace, and Miss Ada 
Gilman, Pert, 

*** 
Mr. Fred. Vokes, Miss Victoria Vokes, 
Mr. Fawdon Vokes and company appeared at 
the Theatre Royal, Bradford, England, on 
Easter Monday, before a house crammed from 
floor to ceiling, showing that the " Vokes '* are 
not dead. The whole family ought to get to- 
gether again, including Rosina. 

*** 
" A Gold Mine," one of John Raymond's 
most successful plays, was first read by mana- 
ger Flischman of Philadelphia, who declined 
it, and afterward by J. B. Polk, who said he 
wouldn't touch it with a ten-foot pole. 

Trophonius, 
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ART CHAT. 

THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
III. 

In portraiture the Academy is quite rich this 
year. Mr. Freer sends a " Portrait " (339) of 
a lady, which is better in color than anything 
' the artist has exhibited for many a dav. The 
black dress and fan are painted m perfect har- 
mony with the face, which is rarely the case 
when the artist essays, as Mr. Freer has, to 
paint black black, and not brown, or blue, or 
grey. 

The management of the draperies and 
auxiliaries in Mr. Eastman Johnson's •• Portrait 
of a Lady " (363) is also very satisfactory, and 
the work has attracted a good deal of attention. 
Mr. Rice, who is our coming man in portrai- 
ture, exhibits also a " Portrait " (290) of a lady 
in a pink gown against a white background, 
the prettiness of the draperies somewhat detract 
from the face. Miss Rosina Emmet gives a 
very well drawn figure in her " Portrait" (437). 
again of a young lady, whidi is hung in the 
West Gallery. 

Mr. Beckwith's over-colored " Portrait of a 
Lady " (493) is far from being a success. Of 
course, criticism is quite out of order on por- 
traits anyway, for after all, if the picture re- 
sembles the original, artistic shortcomings can 
be easily overlooked : and if the critic has not 
seen the sitter, he cannot judge of the likeness. 

But even in cases where one has seen the 
subject of a portrait, as in the case of public 
men, all you can really say is that "that picture 

does not resemble the Rev. Mr. when 1 

last heard him preach;** " that does not remind 

me of President . when I saw him at 

the 'commence* last summer at College;" 

" when I saw Mr. in his studio a week or 

so ago, his face had a much pleasanter expres- 
sion. ' (You had just bought a $10,000 picture 
of him, my dear sir ! When this portrait was 
painted, he sat to kill time, he had not had a 
commission for six months.) One can seldom 
say " that does not look like So-and-so, when 
the artist painted him." 

Our aquaintance with public men is very 
one-sided. What does Talmage look like in 
his pacific moments ? I ! 

Every person has some expression or feature 
which the painter's brush can never counterfeit. 
And that very expression or feature may be to 
you the most salient one of the person's face. 

I was looking over a dozen or so different 
photo^phs of Genevieve Ward at Mora's not 
long smce. In not one of them could the eyes 
be distinctly seen; they were simply grey blurs. 
Through the camera Miss Ward is blind ; on 
the stage, in life, she is all eyes ! 



Mr. Eastman Johnson's portrait of the " Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter*' (164), resembles more a 
country parson than the Bishop of this metro- 
politan see. The man who rules so firmly over 
the low church, high church, broad church, 
and the Potterites, who keeps one wing over 
the Ritchies and another over the Newtons, is 
hardly recognized in this gingerbread man. 

As for Mr. Thomas Hicks's portrait of " Ro- 
bert CoUyer" (475), well, the blacksmith out- 
weighs the orator greatly, and if Mr. Johnson's 
man is gingerbread, Mr. Hicks's is douc^h. 

Whatever Munkacsy's "Dr. McCosh ' (333). 
and " Mr. Marquand " (347) were before 
they were put in the oven, they got awfully 
burnt before they were taken out If it were 
not for this dried-up appearance of the flesh, 
these two studies would be worthy examples of 
this brilliant master. The back of Dr. McCosh's 
head is a wonderful piece of painting. 

There is a simple and strong pastel "Portrait 
of Mrs. K." (5), by Paul Rajon, which makes 
us wish some more of his work could have 
been exhibited. Mr. J. Wells Champney, Mrs. 
H. Loop, Mr. H.-A. Loop, have portraits in the 
corridor. In the North Gallery are two by J. 
Alden Weir, and Benoni Irwin ; in the East 
Room, by G. P. A. Healy, and a very solid, 
realistic •• Portrait of Theodore Chase, Esq. 
(227), by F. P. Vinton ; Mrs. C. E. Wentworth 
(of Gen. McClellan), and Geo. L. M. Pcixotto. 
In the South Gallery we have works by D. 
Huntington, Maria Brooks, Frederick Dielman, 
E. T. Billings, T. W. Word, Seymour J. Guy 
and J. Carroll Beckwith. In the West Gallery 
portraits are signed by J. James, Lucie Lee- 
Robbins. Wyatt Eaton, and S. R. Macknight. 
I may have missed in this list one or two 
works. 

There are several portrait busts in the exhi- 
bition, that of •' H. H. Boyesen," by Carl Rohl 
Smith, being a striking work. 

NOTES. 

The Metropolitan Museum is again in luck ! 
Or rather the Museum's schools. Not long ago I 
mentioned that Mr. Henry G. Marquand had im- 
ported $10,000 worth of full-sized cases from the 
antique, which he has given to the Museum, and 
which the Art School, when it moves up to the 
Central Park building next autumn, will have full 
benefit of. Nor does Mr. Marquand stop there ; 
he gave, last week, the sum of $30,000 for the sole 
use of the Art School ! Mr. J. Ward Stinson is 
elated ; he has brought the schools up from a 
handful of pupils to an enrollment of 400 ! 

The Society of American Artists opened their 
Ninth Annual Exhibition on April 25, in Yan- 
delKs new gallery (designed by McKim, M^ and 
White), Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, which 
is a very attractive room, though somewhat nar- 
row. A full notice will appear hereafter. 

Ernest Knauft, 
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If you were down at the lower end of New 
York all day you would not know that such a 
man as Kyrlc Belle w lived. Go over to Hobo- 
kcn and you'll find people who might think 
Kyrle Bellew was the name of a tug-boat. Out 
in Walla Walla, Washington Ter., should you 
ask for Kyrle Bellew at a hotel bar. they would 
pass you the whiskey and pity you for having 
lost your palate. But if you wish to know all 
about this young man, whose name sounds like 
warm water gurgling out of a bottle, you 
should simply try to talk religion with the nrst 
theatre-goin^ young girl that you meet up in 
the electric light district. She may be a Uni- 
tarian and disbelieve the three-in-one theory, 
but forty-four in one would be nothing to her 
Kyrly. He is " my Kyrly " to every foolish 
little heart that can command matinee tickets. 
Perhaps a few old ladies and gentlemen don't 
understand what I am writing about. They 
may have heard odd little stories about their 
neighbor's sons and the Bijou actresses. Boys 
will have their fling and make precious jack- 
asses of themselves, if only for the sake of 
having something to smile back upon when 
they reach years of discretion and usefulness. 
But the worst of us feel a genuine pang of sor- 
row, of shame I think, too, when we learn that 
pretty, high-bred girls can step excitedly out 
from that haze of innocence with which they 
have been enshrouded by the bible and the 
poets, and actually grovel at the feet of a man, 
who, though he were a perfect god with para- 
dise for a private estate, should be made to 
look up to them always, to humbly sue for 
their favors, and never have the chance to 
spurn them. What a parody upon maidenly 
modesty is she who will wait at the side en- 
trance of a theatre while her curled idol, 
climbs leisurely into his street trousers ! What 
an abortion of girlish simplicity is seen in the 
prominence sought by the little fool who scam- 
pers around among her friends all day for 
chaperonage to give her an excuse to sit in a 
box and gaze like a dying swan down at a man 
thing, whose eyes happen to t)e big and beau- 
tiful, and whose mouth can say " Damn it " 
njore musically than a priest's can murmur 
"Bcnedicte." 

I HAVE been told that it was the women of 
New York who killed Harry Montague. They 



haven't killed Dion Boucicault yet. But if 
they could have their way I haven't a doubt 
that Kyrle Bellew would be a handsome 
corpse in about two vears* time. For some 
of the young female fry whose heads are now 
whirling in the throes of Bellewism I should 
recommend spanking. If their fathers would 
perform the ceremony in the good old-fash- 
ioned way, viz., with a slipper, perhaps their 
daughters* reasoning might be driven into a 
higher channel. 

*** 

Bock Beer is ripe just now. I was re- 
minded of the fact by a good thing that I read 
in The Theatre of last week. A modest 
and mighty good writer suggested what ought 
to be known better by the box owners at the 
Metropolitan. The German critics and libretto 
translators of the New York press have built 
stilts for Wagner's ghost, and are prepared to 
make it walk over the snows of future winters 
as they did over that of the one which has just 
stopped jingling. We are very fortunate to 
have representatives of the great music- loving 
German nation unremittingly engaged in point- 
ing out the excellences of an instrumental din, 
an outside idea of which may possibly reach 
and stay with our children, so that their chil- 
dren can really tell the difference from a 
Wagner opera and the noon hour in a factory 
town. As far as I am concerned, I shall do 
my best to find out that the German libretto- 
translators are honest men before I die, and 
really believe in Wagner more than the manag- 
ing editors will allow them to say. I don't 
want to distrust any one for any length of time 
as much as I do those German critics now. 
*** 

Most of us here in New York live in layers 
like strawberries in a short-cake. There is a 
sweet strawberry on the floor over me. She 
has a Dutch name, and a foot like a hired 
man. I think she wears number eleven 
brogans with wooden heels for slippers. I 
could stand all this and take chances on her 
sifting through the ceiling and kicking my 
head off on her downward fall as she runs 
over her polished wooden floors like a horse 
over a bridge. But this girl is a Wagnerite. 
I think she must use up a piano every month. 
I have no doubt but she just pounds it to a 
powder, sweeps it into the corner and sends 
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over to Steinway's for a new one. I am not 
such a sleeper that trains can run over me. I 
live where four lines of horse- cars jangle by 
my windows, and where, when the cabs stop 
hobbling over the stone pavements, their cheerj' 
clatter is taken up and perpetuated by empty 
dump-carts racing with the early milk- wagons. 
This is all legitimate, and as long as I want to 
rest in the heart of New York. I would never 
think of worrying myself about it. But here 
Tve got a big, thick young German girl over 
my head, and she owns an energy that ought 
to be used in a base-ball game, or in hauling 
on the main brace of a snip. But instead of 
putting the gloves on and whanging away at a 
sand-bag till she feels like staying but for a 
few moments, she leads off with her left on the 
lower end of her concert grand, and then 
counters with a whizz straight on the treble, 
and when she comes to close quarters and 
trie*; to throw her opponent, the neighbors 
might cry " Break ! " till they split their throat 
tones, never a break would that girl make till 
she gets surfeited at about 2 a. M. by her own 
efforts and goes staggering to her comer with 
my maledictions on her big swelled head. She 
is a good girl, no doubt. As a friend of mine 
said about his daughter after paying her a visit 
at boarding school : *' She's as educated as h — 1, 
and plays the piano like d — mnation." I love 
music and think that, next to a violin, a well- 
tuned piano is the best instrument for a single 
performer. I can enjoy a good player for one 
straight hour or perhaps two straight hours. 
But when it comes to Six straight hours, begin- 
ning with 8 p. M., I am bound to acknowledge 
that, like Thomas Carlyle, I am as cantanker- 
ous as the deuce, wish that the piano had never 
been invented, and that the parents of German 
girls had never left Bismarck. I would like to 
sublet my aparments to the musical critic of 
the Evening Post. He writes as though he 
would like to sleep with Wagner, and here is 
his chance. 

C. M. 5. McLelian. 



WILLIAM DAVIDGE. 



WHERE SHE GOT OUT. 

A lot of chairs all in a row 
Comprised the fast exprest : 

Conductor, noisy Master Frea ; 
1 he passenger, wee Bess. 

Past Lansdown, Northbrook, Riverside, 

It swiftly onward sped, 
Each stop with gravity announced 

By pompous Master Fred. . 

But running short of names at last, 
*' Heaven ! " he loudly cried. 

At this wee Bess got up and seized 
The ^p-sack by her side, 

And said in tone, demure, sincere, 
•• I dcss I'll dit out here I " 



Ifarf-er^s Bazar, 



I At the recent testimonial benefit tendered 
I the veteran actor, William Davidge. Mr. Harry 

Edwards, of Wallack's, spoke as follows to the 

audience : 

At this late hour of the entertainment I 
shall endeavor to avoid wearying my hearers, 
and I shall therefore in as few words as possi- 
ble, glance at the more salient features of Mr. 
Davidge *s experience, an experience so wide 
and so full of variety, as to need volumes for 
its proper expression. Quite early in this cen- 
tury, while the first Napoleon was disturbing 
the peace of Europe, while the glorious victory 
of the Nile, and the more glorious death of 
Nelson were warm in the nation's memory, 
while Pitt and Fox were the rival statesmen of 
the hour, and the distinguished author of the 
•• School for Scandal "was about entering upon 
the evening of his life, Mr. Davidge began his 
early journey. The stage soon claimed him 
for Its own, for somewhere about his fifteenth 
year, he made his first appearance as a mem- 
ber of an amateur society upon the boards of 
"Old Drury" in a small character in "The 
Miller s Maid." With the usual vicissitudes 
which attended the actors of the day he traveled 
for a time about the country, attached to any 
company in which he could obtain a footing, and 
playing every part awarded to him, irrespec- 
I tive of any line of business, thus gaining, which 
I he could do in no other manner, a vast amount 
of experience combined with a knowledge of 
the details of his profession, until in 1836, he 
was enabled to call himself a metropolitan 
actor, and could claim the prestige of a London 
reputation. His first part upon the boards of 
the great city was that of Baron Oakland in a 
drama called the " Haunted Tower," one of 
the many plays of that period now consigned 
to oblivion. After this, his name was for many 
years one of the chief attractions of the Victo- 
ria, the Surrey, the Olympic, and other London 
theatres, and his distinguished ability won for 
him the praises of the most eminent minds of 
his period. He is full of reminiscenses of 
Edmund Kean, Macready, the elder Booth, 
Mrs. Glover, William Farren, Phelps, £llistoa» 
and others of the dramatic giants of his early 
years; while among the literary^ lions of his 
time, he has seen and knew the poets. Rogers 
and Campbell, Sir Walter Scott. Thackeray. 
Jerrold, Dickens, and a crowd of others whose 
memories can never die. 

After about fourteen years* service in Lon— 
don, he was fired with ambition to visit this 
New World, and in 1850 he sailed from Man^ 
Chester city, which had for a short time been. 
his home, landing in New York early in tha.t 
year. He at once made arrangements for his 
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appearance at the old Broadway Theatre, as 
Sir Peter Teazle, and was eminently success- 
ful, remaining attached to the company qi that 
Theatre, then under the direction of Mr. E. A. 
Marshall, for upwards of five years. It was 
here that Mr. Davidge encountered the hardest 
work of his profession, work which is utterly 
unknown upon our stage to-day, and which 
though excessive, was productive of admirable 
results. It was no uncommon thfng in those 
days, for an actor to be called upon to study 
and play six new parts in a single week, and 
earnest and honest attention to the words and 
business of the scene was considered as indis- 
pensable as now, when one part goes over four 
or five weeks, and occasionally as many months. 
To enumerate all the parts performed by Mr. 
Davidge during those years would occupy too 
much of your time— suffice it to say that they 
were of all shades of quality, " good, bad and 
indifferent," and for their variety, they can only 
be described in the words of Polonius : 

*' Tragedy, comedy, history, j^astoral, pastoral comical, 
historical- pastoral, tragical- historical, tragical comical, his- 
torical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited; Seneca 
cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light." 

He left the old Broadway Theatre in 1855, 
and after some travel in the West and South, 
he again appeared in New York, where, with 
the exception of a few brief intervals, he has 
since remained. He has been associated in- 
timately and in prominent positions with all 
the great dramatic artists of his adopted 
country, and has played with Edwin Forrest, 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, Madame Celeste, 
Julia Dean, Charlotte Cushman, E. L. Daven- 
port, Matilda Heron, F. B. Conway, Lola 
Montez, and many others who have passed 
from the stage of life, while the later and living 
lights of his profession claim him as their asso- 
ciate and friend. Of Mr. Davidge it may weW 
be said that a more earnest, accomplished and 
hard-working actor has rarely, if ever, trod the 
stage, his record of over 1 100 different parts 
bearing ample testimony to the industry which 
has marked his life. The later years of Mr. 
Davidge 's professional career are well known 
to you, and I need do no more than mention 
his long connection with Mr. Daly's company, 
with that of Miss Fanny Davenport, and still 
later with those of Miss Mather and of Mr. A. 
M. Palmer ; to recall to your recollection many 
of his well-earned triumphs, and to summon 
before your mental eyes the forms of Caliban^ 
Eccles, Crummeies, Nick Bottom and others, 
" in their habit as they lived." 

But it is not only as an actor that our friend 

Possesses a claim to distinguished eminence — 
e is an author too, and his volume called 
" Footlight Flashes," is one of the most inter- 
esting ever published bv a member of his pro- 
fession, while his pamphlet called " The Drama 



Defended," is so full of powerful argument, 
conveyed in firm but graceful language, that it 
is a matter of regret that it is now out of 
print, and has become exceedingly scarce. In 
this connection, I am bold enough to express 
the hope that Mr. Davidge will kindly give to 
the world the remembrances of his entire 
career, for by so doing he will confer a favor 
upon literature, as he has it in his power to 
produce a book of unbounded interest, and to 
record in permanent form many facts which 
should not be lost or forgotten. 

And now, sir, in bringing these remarks to 
a close, will vou allow me on behalf of your 
brothers and sisters behind the footlights to 
testify in the warmest manner to the resp)ect, 
the admiration, the love which they bear to- 
wards you. and to offer up the prayer that you 
may long be allowed to receive from our hands 
and hearts the evidences of the friendship and 
affection which we most cheerfully and lovingly 
give, and which are so truly and eminently 
yoiu* guerdon and your due. 



TO THE KYRLED DARLING. 

Little boy Bellew, we're blowing his horn. 
We, the girls of New York, from midnight *till 
This is the way, he's going to keep 
Wallack*s the rage ! Ah! Isn't he deep ! 



A Dominie's Daughter, 



GOD»S OTHER NAME. 

Her evening prayer had just been said ; 

And. glancing up, the little dame 
Lisped, as she raised her curling head ; 

** Mamma, I know Dod's ufifer name.** 

** His otker name ? Why Flossie dear, 
God has no other name, vou know.'* 

" Oh. but He has ; now 'oo dust hear. 
His name is Wichard. 'Ess, it's so." 

** His name is Richard ? You little mite. 
What makes you think that even ! ** 

** Why, don^t I say in my pwayers at night, 
Our Father Wichard, in Heaven ? *^ 

Edwin Star Belknap. 



BRIGHT AND SENSIBLE. 

{From the Buffalo Expreu,) 

Thb Art work of Thb Thbatrb is noticeablv good. As a 
dramatic journal it is conducted with tact ana ability It» 
editorial work is bright and sensible. We are glad to see it 
winning the favor to which its merits entitle it. 



VERY REFRESHING. 

{From Coiumbuty O.^ Dispatch.) 

That bright and independent weekly magax^e, Thb 
Thbatrb, for this week, is as spicy and entertaining a» 
usual. The frontispiece is really a piece of art in itself, 
being an illustration of a well known amateur actress of New- 
York. Thb Thbatkb possesses an air of originality in the 
style of most of its articles that is very refreshing. 
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THE WEEK. 

KELLEY'S " MACBETH MUSIC." 

At soon 
Feek roses in December,'-ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or com in chaff, 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that's (aue, be£<M« 
You trust in critics. 

— Byron. 

On Wednesday evening, April 27. an orches- - 
tra of about sixty members, and a small chorus 
of voices, performed under the direction of Mr. 
Van der Stiicken the " Music to Macbeth," by 
Mr. Edgar S. Kelley. The audience, which 
filled Chickering Hall, was large and exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic, and it seemed for the most 
pan, so far as I could judge, to be made up of 
mtellectual people. But on reading the papers 
the next day, I ought to have been convinced 
that what 1 saw was a pack of fools, and the 
brains were inside of the critics who were 
secreted somewhere in the building. 

Mr. Kelley is a young man who has written 
a piece of music which should demand the 
serious consideration of the New York news- 
papers as the representatives and exponents of 
the good things in this country. " Criticisms," 
which explode with idle references to the 
Pacific coast, the " benighted community " of 
New York, and '* roasted peanuts," are not at 
all dignified. It is not the *' critic's " duty to 
hold up the finger of ridicule when the drift of 

?)inion indicates a single spark of vital genius, 
hose who would make us feel must feelthem- 
sclves, and if the critic of a newspaper who 
writes about music progress is a musician, we 
ought to be able to look to him for kindness to 
men who have the same great art at heart, and 
certainly for all the encouragement the occasion 
could warrant. Now Mr. Kelley needs no 
apology. The young composer has an intel- 
lectudity which allows him to appreciate the 
atmosphere of Macbeth as fully as those who 
tnr to make him feed on coloquintida. His 
life has lingered where music's golden tongue 
has lapped the milk of its gods, and it has been 
where humanity's sad music has interfused its 
influence. His inspirations have not come 
from beer ; they have come from a brain clear 
and unfettered, and the young man himself 
has virtues enough to entitle nim to honest 
consideration, not weakened by the critic's 
innate desire to write himself down, " I am 
nothing if not critical. " 

Now, I do not wish to show any personal 
feeling here which will operate on me with the 
same results I am relegating to others. The 
very men whom I most do find fault with, I 
have much respect for, and that is why I 
declare to them that they do not realize now 
serious are their positions in their influence on 
men and things. 



Mr. Kelley 's "Macbeth Music'* consists 
especially of four distinct numbers, which were 
composed at entirely different times. The first 
was the '• Defeat of Macbeth," which was 
brought out in San Francisco in 1882, and 
most favorbly received. The second number 
completed was the overture, which was played 
by Mr. Thomas's orchestra in Chicago, before 
six thousand people, who received it raptur- 
ously. Then followed the Royal Gaelic March^ 
which was produced with success in Stuttgart, 
Germany. The fourth, "The Chorus of 
Spirits," is a recent composition. The whole 
of the joined music as given here at Chicker- 
ing Hall, was divided into the following 
themes as follows ; 

(«). Overture. 

1. Melodrama — Act I., Scene 3. 

II. Melodrama -Act I., Scene 7. 

III. Introduction to Act II. 

IV. Melodrama— Act II., Scenes i and a. 
(Jk) V. Roval Gaelic March. 

VI. Melodrama—Act III., Scene 4. 

VII. Melodrama— Act IV., Scene I. 

(f)VIII. Chorus of Spirits. 

IX. Melodrama. 

X. Procession of Kings. 

XI. Melodrama— (The Witches Dance and Vanish). 

XII. Introduction to Act IV., Scene 3 and Melodranuu 

XIII. Melodrama—Act V.. Scene x. 

(^XIV. The Defeat of Macbeth— Symphonic Prelude to- 
Act. V. 

The overture was found to be a magnifi- 
cently conceived piece of work, the orchestra- 
tion of which is most effective. The " Royal 
Gaelic March " is full of power and popip, 
with a rich development of the theme in the 
overture. The " Chorus of Spirits " is extremely 
delicate in its treatment. Here the composer 
has endeavored to give separate themes to va- 
rious instruments which they carry to the end 
of the piece. The introduction of sopranos,, 
altos, tenors and basses by a chorus in alterna- 
ting imitation of spirits, then finally the origi- 
nal song with the entire chorus, triangle, tam- 
bourine, etc., are added one by one, each with 
its own rythm, and at last chorus and the full 
orchestra revolve and mingle in the cauldron of 
sound, giving fourteen different themes and 
rythms and twenty seven distinct voice pro- 
gressions. 

" The Defeat of Macbeth " is the most pre- 
tentious number. Here the galloping of the 
horses was singularly true in its imitation. The 
battle contest is thus described by the com- 
poser: 

They approach nearer and nearer. We hear at intervals, 
hoarse yells and terrible sounds of horns as they rush wildly* 
on to meet the invaders. 

The clear, bnght tones of the English trumpets (Theme 
la) are heard in cheerful contrast to the diabolical blast of 
the horns of Metcbttk^s horsemen, thus characterizing each 
army. With a crash the contest begins. We hear the dir- 
ring of the swords and spears, the blows of maces and battle* 
axes, while at intervals we distinguish the trumpet fanfares- 
and the howls of the horns. 

At length, with a syncopated development of the Englbh. 
March (1 heme 13), which at last ^ains the ascendency, the 
climax is reached, when the enure orchestra bursts tortb 
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with the warnings of Fate (Theme 8) The prediction of the 
weird sisters is now fulfilled, and Macbttk is slain. 1 he 
galloping of hones dies away, and the trumpets once more 
-summon the English to assemble. '1 he march appears 
again, with a heavy contrapuntal figure, and when it cul 
minates with a heroic canonic treatment of the main theme 
<'l'heme xx)^ we know that the conquerors are proclaiming 
Malcolm King of Scotland. 

It is not easy in the limited space at my 
■command to do entire justice to Mr. Kelley in 
description of his music. It will be seen, how- 
•cver, that he has composed a work which 
should have serious attention. It would be 
foolish in me to declare it as perfect, or that he 
is one of the greatest art composers. And he 
would not thank me if I did. His ** Macbeth 
Music " needs a little overhauling ; it needs a 
better working out in its continuity, lacking, it 
seems to me, proper sequence at times. 

There was an endeavor to heighten the effect 
of the whole by a recitation of certain passages 
of Macbeth by Mr. Harkins. but I think this 
rather disarmed attention and destroyed the 
illusion that the music m^t have brought, for 
no matter how well the acting, Macbeth in a 
dress suit talking to a chorus of violins and 
things is rather incongruous. Another mistake 
was the theatrical puffery which detracted from 
the value of the programme book. 

Fileur, 



"THE DEACON'S DAUGHTER." 

Mr. a. C. Gunter's play with this title 
was first presented in this city last Monday 
Tiight at the Union Square Theatre. It was 
-especially written for ]Vliss Annie Pixley, one 
of the most charming comediennes now before 
the public. The character she assumes is that 
of a country girl, Ruth Homeweb. She goes on 
the stage unknown to her parents, who believe 
her to be occupying the position of lady's maid 
in New York. Ruth's father is a narrow- 
minded but kind-hearted old deacon, to whom, 
and to his wife, the bare mention of the theatre 
is enough to give insanity. In order to keep 
up the deception Ruth is compelled to visit 
them at the farm-house during the summer 
time and act out her old ways even to manner 
of speech. It is with difficulty she is enabled 
to keep the secret, and this permits of much 
funny comedy. She has a lover, Charley 
Lawton, who finds her out just as an uncouth 
rival, Squire Slimbergast, is about to levy on 
the old deacon's household goods on a mort- 
gage and in revenge for his repulse. Ruth, 
in spite of Lawtons proffered assistance, de- 
clares that this is the best thing that could hap- 
pen to her parents, as it will take them to the 
city, and there she will educate them up to her 
ambition. The subsequent actg show the dis- 
covery. Lawton has provided for the old 



couple, and induces them to go to the theatre 
while they believe Ruth to be off in the coun- 
try. She appears on the stage in handsome 
page costume and wins their hearts without 
their recognition. Lawton afterwards brings 
them to Ruth* 5 apartments where she appears 
to them in a darkened room and plavs upon 
their feelings. When she makes herself known 
the realization is somewhat affecting and pret- 
tily carried out. 

Miss Pixley has an admirable opportunity in 
this play to exhibit her personal charms and 
vivaciousness. Mr. M. C. Daly makes a posi- 
tive " hit " in the character of the old deacon, 
although is it modeled slightly on the lines of 
Joshua IVhttcomb, perhaps necessarily. Mr. 
George Backus is a decidedly refined Charley 
Lawton, who acts with discretion. This young 
actor shows an evidence of hard study and 
carefulness in what he does that ought to as- 
sist him to much future success. The rest of 
the company are passably good. Mr. Reynier, 
however, makes too much of a grinning idiot 
of the part to have it either acceptable to the 
audience or to the author. He ought to put 
into it at least the intellectuality of acting. 
Miss Barclay, who is supposed to shock the 
deacon with a decolette dress, succeeds in doing 
about the same with the more refined people 
who pay to see the performance. A few inches 
more wQuld show her to the belt line. 

The play itself is in everyway successful — an 
original comedy that ought to make money 
wherever it goes. 



"LORD CLANCARTY. 

Mrs. Langtry's production of Tom Tay- 
lor's comedy at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
should have more consideration than there is 
room in The Theatre this week to give it. 
The proper name of the piece is indicated 
above, although it is not so set down on the 
bills, presumably because Mrs. Langtry wants 
her character to shine out in that way ; at any 
rate, Mrs. Langtry accomplishes much more 
as Lady Clancarty than anything else she 
does. In person it seems fitted to her splen- 
didly, and if she is not all that she should be 
as an actress to do it full justice, she at least 
lends to it a most agreeable charm. Mr. Coghlaa 
is not the Lord Clancarty he might be, if he 
tried. There were times when he ffagfi:ed 
without any reason, and often " suppressed" his 
emotion, when a little whole-souled rising to 
to the moment would have been more effec- 
tive. Yet Mr. Coghlan's Clancarty is full of 
elegance and dash. That delightful actor, 
Frederick Everill, appears as the Kit^, and 
plays it to perfection. 
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•* ELAINE." 

The last of this season's series of authors' 
matinees was given at the Madison Square 
Theatre, Thursday afternoon, before an au- 
<iicnce that would have been uncomfortably 
iarge, if it had not been so interesting. It 
Dumbered many prominent people in the arts 
of the worid, and a few who represented more 
particularly tbc flesh and the devil. On this 
occasion the play was " Elaine," an adaptation 
from Lord Tennyson's poem, by George Par- 
sons I^throp and Harry Edwards. The cast 
was as follows : 

Kin? Arthur Mr. H. M. Pitt 

Lord of AscoUt Mr. Harry Edwards 

5irTorr« Mr. L. F. MasMn 

Sir Laocelot Mr. Alexander Salvini 

Lavaine Mr. Walden Ranuey 

Cawain Mr. Robert Milliard 

The Dumb Servitor Mr. C. P. Flockton 

Hennit Friar Mr. Herbert Mill ward 

The Harper Mr. H. Holliday 

Queen Guinevere Miss Mary Burroughs 

Elaine Miss Annie Russell 

Uanvd Miss May Robson 

Roselle Miss Marie Greenwald 

Owing to the fact that the performance of 
thb occurred as The Theatre was making 
ready for the press, only a few lines can be 
given merely to say that the five tableaux into 
which the play was divided, were exquisitely 
arranged and the acting throughout was ex- 
tremdy careful and artistic. It would seem as 
if Miss Russell had been expressly fashioned 
for Elaine, A more touching conception of 
the character could not be devised, and Miss 
Russell's sweet personality made it a picture 
of such tender and gentle embodiment as to 
better take the place of any that fancy might 
have painted it. 

There is hardly any fault to be found with 
the dramatic work. It will be a pity if it can- 
not have repeated production under the same 
advantages. It was superbly done. 



" CLEOPATRA." 

The subject of Mr. Alma Tadema's picture, 
which was engraved by the London Illustrated 
News and reproduced in The Theatre, has 
always been a favorite with poet and painter. 
It is thus described : The Queen of the East, 
who could count a Caesar and a Mark Antony 
among her slaves, seems to have left behind 
her a memory full of a strange fascination that 
has cast its glamour over the minds of so many 
through the centuries that have passed since 
she ruled and loved and died. That Shake- 
speare felt that fascination no one who has 
read his tragedy can doubt, and he has painted 
for us such a picture of the triumphs, struggles 
and despair of Egypt's great Queen as will 



C reserve her to posterity in all her majesty, 
eauty, and power. Most painters have chosen 
to depict Cleopatra in the act of putting an end 
to that glorious existence for the love of her 
dead hero, when, in her best attire, her robe of 
state, and diadem of royalty, she prepares once 
more "to meet Mark Antony. Mr. Alma 
Tadema's customary originality has displayed 
itself in his choice of subject, and, turning aside 
from the beaten track, he shows us the " Ser- 
pent of Old Nile " as she may have often ap- 
peared before the entranced gaze of her people 
on the shores of the Egyptian river. Enthroned 
in her Royal barge, hung with gorgeous drap- 
eries and garlands of flowers, herself wrapped 
in the r^al leoperd skin, her sceptre in her 
hand, surrounded by slaves, musicians, and 
incense-burners, she makes her Royal progress, 
saluted by the Roman barge she passes, bear- 
ing perhaps Mark Antony himself. In the dis- 
tance the huge Roman Triremes. Now she does 
not dream of that terrible day when, deserted by 
his fleet and army, a fugitive in Alexandria. 
Surely the " rare Egyptian " must have looked 
as Mr. Alma Tadema has imagined her ** when 
she first met Mark Antony " and ** pursed up 
his heart upon the river of Cydnus.'" 

In view of Mrs. Langtry's production of 
" Cleopatra " next October, this picture is of 
additional interest. 



NOTES. 

In the forthcoming revival of " The Black 
Hussar," which is to be the opening feature of 
the season of comic opera to be given at Wal- 
•lack's, beginning on May 9. by the McCaull 
Opera Comique Company, the parts of the 
two fun-loving daughters of Governor Hack- 
enback, (Dewolf Hopper,) will be taken by 
Miss Celie Ellis and Miss Jo«;ie Knapp. Miss 
Knapp is a substitute for Miss Lily Post, who 
was to have assumed the part, but who has 
been obliged, through indisposition, to give it 
up for the present. Miss Ellis has been sing- 
ing Rosetta in the traveling '* Black Hussar" 
Company, since last fall, and has made a de- 
cided hit in the character, *' On the Road," 
being especially successful in the interpolated 
song. " Oh^, Mamma ! " originally mtroduced 
by Miss Marie Jansen, now of the Casino com- 
pany. Miss Cotrelly, who will again be seen 
in her very droll impersonation of the over-neat 
maid-servant, Barbara, will no doubt repeat 
her former success. After " The Black 
Hussar," there will be a brief revival of 
" Lorraine," which has recently been seen at 
the Star Theatre, to be followed by the first 
production in this country of Col. McCaull's 
latest acquisition, '* The Bellman." 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

April 26.— Mr. and Mrs. McKce Rankin pro- 
duced *• The Golden Giant," for the first time in 
this city, at the Chestnut Street Opera House last 
night, and scored an unqualified success. Mr. 
Greene's new work has been thoroughly reviewed 
in Thr Theairr, and the favorable opinions 
therein expressed were shared last night by the 
large audience that witnessed the performance. 

•' The Ivy Leaf " returned to the Walnut Street 
Theatre for the second time this season, and was 
welcomed by an audience that filled every portion 
of the house. The absence of the threadbare and 
hackneyed theme of English tyranny is commend- 
able, while the strength of the plot places the plav 
on a higher order of merit than the average Irish 
drama of the day, and it is deserving of the popu- 
larity it has attained. The work of John F. Ward 
and Mrs. W. H. Power was espeaally efifective, 
and the singing of M. J. Murphy met with hearty 
applause. 

Evans and Hoey presented their "Parlor Match" 
at the Arch Street Opera House, and it is unneces- 
sary to say that there was a large house. In the 
Elizabethan period the play was the thing, but 
since Shakespeare's time, dramatic matters have 
undergone a process of evolution and revolution, 
and to-day the play is not the thing. The success 
of the '* Parlor Match" is due to the clever and 
natural sketches presented by C. E. Evans and 
Wm. Hoey, and without the efforts of.these two 
comedians the play would long since have expired. 
Hoey's Old Hoss is understudied by every tramp 
in the country, and in the matter of make-up and 
suavity of manner he can give them all points. 

Mr. W. H. Power, the proprietor of the *' Ivy 
Leaf," in an informal chat with the Thratrr 
correspondent gave some interesting reminiscences 
of his managerial experience. Speaking of a com- 
pany which played under his management in 1879, 
comprising among the principals Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers, Charlotte Thompson, Mrs. E. F. Thome, 
J. C. McCollom, E. F. Thorne, W. H. Power 
and R. G. Wilson, he said that he regarded Mrs. 
Bowers as the greatest actress on the Amei^can 
stage, and the performances given by the company 
were of an excellence rarely attained in the present 
times. Among the plays presented during the 
season were **Lady Jane Grey" with Mrs. Bowers 
as Mary Tudor ^ ** Lady Audley's Secret," and 
** The Hunchback." with Mrs. Bowers as Julia^ 
and J. C. McCollom as Masttr Waltir. The 
company had a remarkably successful season, but 
through the inability of two of the number to 
stand the physical strain of traveling, it was dis- 
banded, although numerous applications were 
coming in for dates. 

The run of the "Little Tycoon," which has 
continued unbroken since the initial performance, 
October 4, 1885, is at an end, and with the present 
week the opera is taken off. The Arch Street 
Opera House will finish out the season as a com- 
bination house, one of the earliest attractions being 
'•Kellar, the Magician." 

J. H. Mack has purchased the rights to E. L. 



Davenport's " St Marc," and will star R. L. Down- 
ing in It next season. It may prove interesting to 
some to learn that this play was first performed in 
this country at the Old Broadway, September 16, 
1854, by a company including E. L. Davenport, 
Mme. Ponisi, Wm. Davidge, and M. W. Leffing- 
well. Can Mr. Mack duplicate this quartet? 

Jefferies. 

AMATEUR NOTES. 

The Columbia College Dramatic Club gave 
their second entertainment of this year, at the 
Academy of Music, last Saturday evening, in 
aid of the Columbia University Crew. " Poca- 
hontas, or Ye Gentle Savage," a burlesque 
in two acts, by John Brougham, formed the 
programme. "The cast read as follows : 

OP VB SAVAGSS. 

H. J. Pow-Ha-Tan I 

Mr. Edward Falea Coward, '83, S. of L. 
The Right Hon. Quash-al-Jaw 

Mr. Eugene Joteph 0*SuUivan, '89 

Opo-dil-doc Mr. Frank Oiickering Warren, *8o 

Col-o-gog Mr. John C. Wilmerding, Jr., *Qo, S. of M. 

Jin-go Mr. Samuel Alexander McGoire^ '89 

Ip-pah-kak. Mr. James Rankin Plum, Jr., '87 

Sas-sT>PriI Mr. James Jay Mapes, '88 

H. R. H. Princess Po Ka-Hon-Tas 

Mr. Robert Lee Morrell, '88 

Poo-tee-pet Mr. Robert Cornell Sands, '87 

Di*mun-di. Mr. Douglas Farley Cox,*8o 

Wee*cha-ven-da Mr. Lawrence C. Reamer, *88 

Kros-as-Kan-be Mr. Henry BidweU Ely, *88 

OP YS BNCLVSHK 

Captain John Smith Mr. Valentine Gill Hall, *88 

Lieut. Thomas Brown Mr. Charles Keller Bcekman, 89 

Mynheer Rol£f 

Mr. Richard Tighe Wainwrigbt, '89, S. of M. 

The members of the Columbia College 
Dramatic Club may congratulate themselves 
on a remarkably fine performance from begin- 
ning to end. Everythmg went like clockwork, 
from the rise of the curtain until the finish. 
Mr. Coward deserves special praise for his 
admirable work; also Pvcakontas, otherwise 
Mr. Morrell, not only for his fine acting, but 
also for the way he persevered and eot the 
chorus together, and in obtaining Mr. Francis 
"Wilson of the Casino, as coach. Mr. Wain- 
wrigbt also added new laurels to his wreath, by 
his fine impersonation of Mynheer RolfT, and 
in fact, everyone did well. A very large and 
fashionable audience was present, and I think 
the Columbia Crew will benefit largely. 

John Tobin's "Honeymoon" was per- 
formed at the Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
by the League of Amateur Dramatic Societies 
of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, last 
Saturday ni^ht. Miss Hannah O'Keefe was 
Juliana; Miss Agness Boyson, Volante; Miss 
Katie Lambert, Zamora ; Mr. Henri Lee, 
Duke Aranza, and Mr. Frank Thonger, Lam^ 
pedo. The main feature of the play was the 
May-pole dance in the second act, with chorus 
by the Emerson Quartette. 
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ABOUT "OPERA." 

(Dion Boucicault in the ** North American 
Hevirm,**) 

* * * * Let us ask ourselves frankly : If Bee- 
thoven had published the score of his great work as 
simply a piece of music, and had called it, as 
Mendelssohn mif^ht have done, '* an opera without 
words," could any musician have discovered the 
plot, character, and passions in ''Fidelio" by 
means of the music alone ? Could he have xma^' 
ined what it was all about ? If Wagner had done 
likewise, would any Wagnerite pretend to say he 
could have had the remotest idea of '* Lohen- 
grin?" 

Music, in its simplest form, may be called a 
sensuous art acting upon the nervous system ; it 
appears to be, to a great extent, a physical faculty 
of appreciating the quality and consonance of 
certam fine vibrations of the air. It excites 
passions and emotions, especially an excite- 
ment which might be called ^* hysterica musica" 
but it cannot describe or bring form or action to 
the mind. It is, as it were, color without outline. 
It emits joy, grief, triumph, despair, love ; but un- 
less we are helped to the knowlege by explanation, 
we fail to understand what it is joyful, plaintive, 
triumphant or despairing about ! It is a language 
of Vowels without consonants. It is inarticulate. 
Among the arts, therefore, it is the most sensuous 
and the least intellectual. Being understood with- 
out effort, it gratifies equally the savage and the 
child, and the reptile ; it inflates us with volatile 
emotions, requires no brains to enjoy its charms ; 
it makes us dance without cause, and cry without 
reason, and so it is the most popular of all the 
arts. 

The recent representation of an opera composed 
by M. Verdi, entitled ** Otello." and the criticisms 
on the work, brought forward in my mind these re- 
flections, and caused me to put to mjrself these 
simple questions : 

What position does Shakespeare hold in this 
work? ** Othello " is a purely domestic tragedy ; 
it is one of the best constructed of all the poet's 
works. The prefatory action in Venice, and up to 
the arrival of the wedded pair in Cyprus, is 
managed with great skill. The play really com- 
mences with this attitude, but the characters have 
been so skilfully developed in the first act that, as 
instruments, they are ready and familiar. The 
musical composer sweeps away the Act ist and be- 
gins with Act 2d. He then strips the remainder 
of the piece, using it as a form on which to arrange 
his music, as the sculptor twists a frame of iron 
rods into a suitable shape to support the figure he 
is about to model in clay. One rod passes into the 
arm, and another up the back through the neck 
into the head, and so each limb depends on some 
internal stay of this kind, which is covered up by 
the figure, but without ^ which it would fall to 
pieces. The frame is previously bent and its parts 
radioed to follow the intended subject. Shake- 
speare served as the iron frame — the skeleton form 
1 which M. Verdi shaped his music. * ♦ * 

i50me years afterwards Sir Julius Benedict asked 



me to give him the ** Colleen Bawn" in operatic 
shape. I related my experience with Balfe, over 
which we laughed together very heartily, but Bene- 
dict clung to his affection for the Irish play, and 
we took John Oxenford into our counsels. Our 
names are coupled on the title-page of the libretto, 
but all my share in the business consisted of wit- 
nessing how my lamb was butchered into a mar- 
keuble shape, and called the *' Lily of Killarney." 
All the sentiment, all the tenderness, all the simple 
poetry was swept away. We attended the first 
performance and I could have cried over it, but it 
was so drolly burlesque that as I sat and witnessed 
the attempted murder of Eily^ laughter got the 
best of us both. •'Yes," said John, "but listen 
to that ! " The house was on its feet, and amid 
enthusiastic shouts the singers were called out to 
receive an ovation. 

The glamour, the intoxication produced by the 
music not only covers and conceals the wretched 
thing on which it rests, but it transmutes the 
poorest acting into admirable effort. The most 
wooden of tenors becomes a miracle of tragic pas- 
sion when he pronounces an upper D from the 
chest. * ♦ ♦ 

With the music, which forms, of course, the 
greatest part of this exhibition, I have nothing to 
do. With the singers, as singers, I have no con- 
cern. But with the Drama that is degraded, and 
with the actors who present the figures in this per- 
formance, I have some business. The more so, as 
the press (who know better) have encouraged this 
misbegotten thing to assume a royal place in the 
theatre, to which it has no title. If the press has 
a vocation, so far as art is concerned, it is to g^ide 
and admonish the public, of which it is the brain. 
It has failed conspicuously in its duty in this re- 
spect to the Drama. Let us ask the wildest melo- 
maniac on the press this simple question : If any 
of your tenor Ronteos, or your soprano Lucias^ 
should lose their voices, and find themselves obliged 
to tender their services as juvenile tragedian or 
leading woman in any dramatic company, where 
would they stand ? Do you think Brignoli could 
have replaced Irving in a satisfactory manner? 
Do you think that Gerster or Adelina Patti could 
take the place of Ellen Terry or Ada Rehan? 
Divested of the glamour of the music, in what 
shape would these operatic artists appear ? 

You know that this is so, and knowing it, you 
write in the Parisian journals, in the London press, 
and in the American papers, in a strain of ridicu- 
lous extravagance concerning the dramatic powers 
of the singers! Why must I read with contempt 
of your pens that " Signor F., in the character of 
Othello^ attained to such ideal perfection, in the 
scene of the bedchamber, that the artist had to re- 
peat the morceau again and again amidst st, furor 
rarely paralleled ?" 

And you fail to perceive the astounding absurd- 
ity contained in all this! Othello is called on to 
play a scene over again, and this is paraded seri- 
ously by you as evidence of his ideal perfection in 
the character! You cannot find adjectives in our 
language adequate to glorify this solemn buffoon- 
ery! 
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Either I am suflFering under an aberration of 
mind — an artistic and literary cecity — or there is 
an idol in the sacred precincts of our Temple 
which diverts the worship of a portion of the peo- 
ple from their true and pure devotion to the drama. 

Out with it! 

LONDON DRAMATIC CRITICS. 

•' Book of the Play ! Book of the Play ! Only 
correct edition !" 

The crowd of amusement seekers besieges the 
doors of the Lyceum, the Gaiety, the Princess*. 
Policemen stand by to keep order. Cab on cab 
rolls up and deposits its burden of masculinity in 
full evening dress, its burden of delicate woman 
kind in gauzy, perfumed wraps and robes. 

It's a first night — else why this crush? — the 
critics are here in full force. I espy, among oth- 
ers. Archer and Labouchere, Knight and Clement 
Scott and HoUingshead, Yates and Sala. We 
have heard much of the players. Suppose we de- 
vote a few paragraphs to those who often, by a 
stroke of the pen, make or unmake them. 

William Archer, tall, slight, blonde, melancholy- 
looking, the representative of the Worlds is a 
Scotchman by birth, a graduate at Edinburgh, 
well-read, a man who has knocked about in his 
own country, in Australia, on the Continent. He 
wrote plays, and was unsuccessful. He essayed 
dramatic criticism, and hit the mark. His book 
on ** English Dramatists of To-Day " is a work of 
scholarly and permanent value. Men like By- 
ron and Grundy, Boucicault and Robertson, Sims 
and Buchanan, Pinero and Pettitt, Paulton and 
Merivale, Gilbert and Sullivan — these, and more, 
are passed in review, commented upon, criticised. 

His elaborate criticism, '* Henry Irving, Actor 
and Manager," created a sensation. The ' ' Cato *' 
of Addison hardly provoked more comment in its 
day. Advocates of Irving flew to the rescue. Mr. 
Frank Marshall wrote *' A Criticism of a Critic's 
Criticism. By an Irvingite." The controversy 
began to make one think of the polemics of the 
days of Collier and Prynne. 

Meanwhile careful and conscientious Dutton 
Cook, of the World, author of " Book of the Play," 
of ** Hours with Players," died, and, after a short 
interregnum, William Archer took his place. He 
has high views of the duties of the position. 
You find no frivolity, no banter, few anecdotes, 
in the critiques of William Archer. He is acute, 
serious, correct, logical. He grows enthusiastic 
over an actor just as little as Chorley grew enthu- 
siastic over a musician. I can easily imagine him 
saying to a young and rhapsodic critic what Oxen- 
ford, in his dry way, once said to a young and 
scribbling enthusiast : 

•* It's no use printing in italics, if you've got no 
ink." A representative critic of the first rank, 
Archer is yet not insular. His essays in his latest 
volume, "About the Theatre," on the play of 
Victor Hugo, on Hugo and Wagner, on the Stage 
of greater Britain, prove, if proof were necessary, 
that Archer takes as his motto the words of a 
character in the ** Volpone " of Ben Jonson : 



To a wise man all the world's a soil ; 

It is not Italy, nor France, nor Europe, 

That must bound me, if my fates call me forth. 

Francis Cowley Burnand, short, pale, with gray- 
ish hair, heavy eyebrows, merry eyes, with a head 
and beard in the style of Guise, took interest in 
matters theatrical even when a boy at Eton and 
Cambridge. The bump of respect for the serious 
was never manifest on his cranium. He early 
wrote short comic plays, squibs, parodies. His 
sketches *' Out of Town " are sparkling and read- 
able. His " Happy Thoughts " have given him a 
wide reputation. His ** Black-Eyed Susan" ran 
four hundred nights. His parody plays, " Pau 
Claudian," ** Stage Dora." ''TheO'Dora," "Vicar 
of Wide-A-Wakefield," "Faust and Loose," arc 
clever as titles, and abound in clever things. Suc- 
cessor of Mark Lemon as editor of Punchy Bur> 
nand has contributed to that sheet laughable trav- 
esty criticisms on prominent actors and actresses. 
Samuel Foote could not have done them better. 
George Coleman could not have made merry over 
the defects, eccentricities, mannerisms, of the 
players of our time with keener wit. Whatever 
you do, don't ask Burnand for anything like clock- 
like method in criticism. He twits a prosaic critic 
just as Sterne twitted one in that inuiginary con- 
versation between a nobleman and a pedant. 

"How did Garrick speak the soliloquy last 
night?" 

" Oh, against all rule, my Lord — ^most ungram- 
matically. Betwixt the substantive and the adjec- 
tive, which should agree together in number, case, 
and gender, he made a breach thus — stopping as 
if the point wanted settling ; and betwixt the nom- 
inative case, which your Lordship knows should 
govern the verb, he suspended his voice a dozen 
times, three seconds and three-fifths by a stop-- 
watch, my Lord, each time." 

" But in suspending his voice, was the sense 
suspended also ? Did no expression of attitude or 
countenance fill up the chasm? Did you narrowly 
look?" 

" I looked only at the stop-watch, my Lord." 

*' Excellent observer 1" 

I give no extracts from the criticisms of Bumand» 
nor from those of the veteran John HoUingshead, 
critic, author, manager ; from scholarly, military- 
looking Moy Thomas, of the Daily News and the 
Graphic; nor from those of large, portly, good- 
natured Joseph Knight, of the Athenaum and 
Globe, How ephemeral is a dramatic critic's fame ! 
His productions are so essentially the work of the 
moment, and for the moment, that an extract from 
even his best passages seems, when reproduced, a3 
trite as the average joke of a college professor. 
Like the actor, whom it is his business to criticise » 
the dramatic critic leaves behind him nothing bat 
a memory. A few of the witticisms of Sir Oracle 
may for a time float around green rooms and clut> 
rooms, some of his anecdotes may be retold, but 
the mass of his work, filling columns, is soon as- 
completely forgotten as the promises which he 10 
his day made to keep his rendezvous or to pay his. 
tailor Blame not the critics too severely for «t 
slipshod style at times, for a lack of jodictoua- 
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calm, for errors of fact. It is often diflScult for 
them to do the right thing^. They work generally 
with the printer s devil at their elbow calling for 
copy. They never compose, as did M. de Buffon, 
with lace frills on their wristbands and twelve hours 
at their disposal. Our daily play reviewers may 
justly exclaim with Austin Dobson : 

More swiftly now the hours uke flight, 
What's read at room b dead at night : 
Scant space have we for Art's delays. 
Whose breathless thought so briefly stays. 
We may not work— ah T would we might !— 
With slower pen t 

Clement Scott, medium-sized, inclined to be 
stout, well dressed, hardly ever seen without a 
flower in his button-hole, is the dramatic critic of 
the Daily Telegraph and editor of The Theatre. 
He was long employed in the civil service. Tom 
Hood first pushed him into literature. Always 
fond of the play- house, Scott has a distinct remem- 
brance of Madame Vestris — has not missed an im- 
portant first night in twenty-five years. His prose 
was the attraction of I know not how nuiny news- 
papers. His verse " Lays of a Londoner " are well 
known. There is a good deal of the Frenchman 
about Scott, although his work in adapting to home 
audiences such plays as "Diplomacy," '* Peril." 
** Bad Boys," would lead you to suppose that he is 
a thoroughgoing Englishman. He is often prej- 
odiced. He is often peppery. At times he plays 
the role of Snarl. At times he enacts the part of 
Soaper, His enemies are as numerous as his 
friends. You may not have seen this bit of con- 
fession which I find cited in Gossip of a year ago : 
" I possess a collection of letters, said he, " that 
will be valuable some day. There is scarcely a 
manager or actor of note who has not, in turn, 
bless^ me or scarified me. I paste these letters 
side by side. On the one page any one can see 
what an infamous person I am — how dastardly, 
how cruel, how cowardly, how contemptible, how 
unfit I am for human society. Criticism, indeed, 
say these sneerers ; it is not criticism, but retalia- 
tion ! Time passes away, and from the very same 
men and women I receive the most extravagant 
and fulsome compliments. I am a benefactor to 
the human race. I am a blessing to the stage. I, 
who was once the most unfair, am now the fairest 
creature in existence. I. who was once cursed, 
am now blest. The wretched Individ oal who was 
yesterday held up to scorn is now a man of sense 
and feeling. My Janus-like or double-headed col- 
lection of autographs is curious indeed ; nay, more, 
it is instructive to the student of human nature." 

Is his the experience of many a dramatic critic ? 
Could Labouchere and Yates make a collection 
somewhat of that kind ? 

Edmund Yates, athletic, dark-complexioned, is 
the son of an actor. Educated at Highgate and 
DQsseldorf, he was early thrown in with players, 
wrote sketches and poems, dined as a friend with 
Dickens, and in consequence of a *' personal " on 
Thackeray was expelled from the Garrick Club. 
The traits which make him so excellent a feuille- 
tonist in the World to-day were early developed. 
" What an existence was that led by those men !" 



he thought of the critics when, as a boy, he saw 
them in their boxes at the theatre. "To write, 
and to publish what you wrote, and to be paid for 
writing it !" Such are Yates's words in the ** Me- 
moirs of a Man of the World." which he published 
not long ago. '* Free entree everywhere, and 
wielding such enormous power ! I knew them alt 
by heart, and used to sit gaping at them with won- 
der and admiration." 

Yates has all the qualities that go to make a 
boulevard journalist. He can spin out a novel ; 
trifle over a feuilleton ; construct verses ; relate 
gossip ; correspond for out of-town papers ; lect- 
ure ; libel ; go to prison ; interview a czar or write 
up a play. His style is light and colloquial. Souve- 
nirs of the past crowd his lines. Doran, Planche, 
Chorley, peep out between them, and the old dra- 
matic critics, Shirley Brooks, Charles Hervey, 
Bayle Bernard, Sterling Coyne, are not forgotten. 

When we read Yates we seem to be eating al- 
monds and raisins. He is not a purveyor of heavy 
literature. He is a caterer of desserts. 

It is difficult to say what Henry Labouchere, 
of Truth, has not done during the fifty odd 
years of his life. After graduating at Eton and 
Cambridge, he scoured Mexico on horseback, 
fell in love with a circus girl and followed her 
for months in a wild country ; hunted the buffalo 
on the plains with the Chippeway Indians ; gam- 
bled and drank with the first settlers of St. Paul; 
lounged around and looked around in Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York. He then entered 
the diplomatic service and acted as- an attache to 
legations in most of the capitals of Europe. 
Tired of this, he undertook to manage the 
Queen's Theatre, and failed ; he ran for Parlia- 
ment and failed ; he traveled in Italy and resided 
in Nice : he wrote letters to home papers. 

The style of Labouchere is light and flippant. 
He indulges largely in the first person singular. 
He dislikes the Germans. He likes the French. 
But there is a certain Parisienne whom he never 
admits to his pages. I mean 

Ennui, the dowager lady net Pleasure. 

To-day, this short, thickset man, with his keen, 
small gray eyes, his peaked beard, the editor of 
Truth, the M. P. of swallow tailed democratic 
proclivities, resides in a villa on the Thames, and 
rarely visits a play-house. But he writes abun- 
dantly on theatrical matters. He knew Fechter 
and Macready, Charlotte Cushman and Adelaide 
Neilson. and he delights to talk of them. He is 
personally acquainted with the Bancrofts, the 
Kendals. with Irving and Terry, I^mgtry and 
Patti. with Joachim and Barrett — and how many 
more ? — and he is ever on hand to spin yams about 
them. Labouchere is proud of his anecdotes. 

* * You may impugn my motives and dissect my 
arguments," said he one day, "but pray do not 
say my anecdotes are old. They may not be true, 
but they are surely new, for I have made them 
myself. 

It is impossible in a single paper to do justice 
to the dramatic critics of London. I am compelled 
to restrict myself to merely mentioning Mr. F. 
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Thomas of the Daily News, Mr. Nisbet of the 
Times, Mr. Watson of the Standard, Mr. North- 
cott of the ChronicU, Mr. Henry Howe of the 
Advertiser, Mr. Dunphie of the Post, Mr. Wed- 
more of the Academy — men of authority in the 
histrionic circles of the world's metropolis. I pass, 
with a word, Austin Brereton, Joseph Hatton, 
Percy Fitzgerald, Saville Clarke. I simply allude 
to liueffer, and Mowbray Morris, and Walter 
Henries Pollock. Even Robert Y^. Lowe, whose 
"Bibliography of Theatrical Literature" is an 
•erudite work of permanent value, must excuse me 
for a mere passing allusion. 

Time is short, and George Augustus Sala must 
yet be considered. This critic, of the Illustrated 
News and Daily Telegraphy was bom in London. 
His father was an Italian, engaged in business. 
His mother was at one time a singer on the stage. 
" I possess painfully unquestionable documentary 
•evidence," he once wrote, "that my great-grand- 
mother danced on the tight-rope at the Carnival of 
Venice, in 1763 ; and I am afraid that a great- aunt 
of mine kept a tripe-shop at Como, during the 
Italian vice royalty of Eugene Beauhamais." Sala 
wrote for the ** Household Words " of Dickens ; 
sent out a book, ' ' Breakfast in Bed ; " furnished 
letters to the Daily Telegraphy during our civil 
war ; rattled off short stories ; manufactured three- 
volume novels; sent home letters from Russia, 
Algeria, France. His burlesque, "Wat Tyler, 
M.P.," was a fizzle. His "Twice Round the 
Clock," — a trip through London in twenty-four 
hours — is bright and clever. Few writers are 
more versatile than Sala. Read his papers and 
you come to the conclusion that it was of him and 
not the Vicar that Praed wrote : 

^ \ His talk is like a stream which runs, 
iVJu^. With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
'It slips from politics to puns, 
'^^^ . It glides from Mahomet to Moses. 
^ ~^ i Beginning with the laws which keep 

^ I The planets in their radiant couraes. 
And ending with some precept deep. 
For skinning eels or shooting horses. 

Few writers have a keener eye to the scenes, 
acts, denouements, of the comedy of life than Sala. 
Few of them could go to the opera and thus jot 
down their impressions : " I should be willingly 
deceiving you, and unworthy the name I have — 
that of MUthful chronicler — if I were to lead you 
to imagine that the brilliant theatre is full only of 
rank, fashion, wealth, and happiness. In the 
great equality that dress-coats, bare shoulders, 
white neck-cloths and opera-cloaks make among 
men and women, how much dross and alloy might 
we not find among the gold and silver ! In the 
very next box to the mother of the Gracchi, re- 
splendent among her offspring in her severe beauty, 
is poor, pretty, lost Mrs. Demmymond, late Mrs. 
Vanderplank of the Theatres Royal. The chaste 
Volumnia, who only comes to the opera once in 
the season, and sdwavs goes away before the com- 
mencement of the ballet, is elbowed in the crush- 
room bv Miss Golightly. . . . who comes with a 
head of flaxen hair one night, and with raven black 
tresses the next. Captain Spavin, of the 3d Jib- 
bers, shudders when he finds his next-stall neigh- 



bor to be his long-suffering tailor, and Sir Hugh 
Hempenridge, baronet, is covered with confusion 
when he feels the hawk glance of little Casey, the 
sheriff's officer (and none so bravely attired as he), 
darted full at him from Fox's alley." 

Could Mr. Du Maurier sketch a scene like that 
more effectively ? 

I forgot to describe roughly the personality of 
this man of the graphic pen. He is stoutish, ap- 
pears shorter than he really is ; has a bulbous 
kind of nose, that has been the subject of anec- 
dote ; looks at you merrily from out of small, quick- 
glancing eyes; twirls a bristly mustache which 
partially hides a firm mouth ; has a decided double 
chin ; moves with a nervous activity that denotes 
a foreign origin. He enjo3r8 good eating and 
drinking. 

Though Sala has been at great pageants, recep- 
tions, inaugurations, debates, murder trials ; has 
interviewed princes, diplomats, bureaucrats, emi- 
nent citizens, he has a weakness for the " player 
folk ; " he is never more at his ease than when he 
writes of them. His views on them in the Illus- 
trated News, captioned "The Playhouses," arc 
always suggestive. Go with him into a green- 
room and bear what he sajrs : 

" Who that is not a mysogynist, can sufficiently 
ca^ himself in brass to withstand the Parthian 
glances of those pretty, dangerous creatures? 
Surely they dress better, look tetter, walk better, 
sit better, stand better, have clearer voices, cheerier 
laughs, more graceful curtsies than any other 
women in the world. But they are not for the 
likes of you and me, Thomas. 

"See, there is fat, handsome Captain Fitz- 
blazer, of the ' Heavies,' the Duke of Alma's 
aide-de camp, pretending to flirt with little Fanny 
Merry legs, the coryphee, and the rogue has one 
eye on Mrs. Woffingfton Pegley. I wish some 
robust scene-shifter would step on his varnished 
toes. The Pegley is aware of the Fitzblazerian 
oeillade, I wager, though she makes believe to be 
listening to young Martinmas, the walking gentle- 
man's nonsense. Come away, Thomas, ccMne 
away, my friend." 

Do you notice the influence of Dickens, and do 
you. not think the disciple worthy the master ? Is 
there not something of the Hogarth about all this? 
an artist, by the way, on whom Sala once wrote a 
book at Thackeray's request. 

It is half- past eleven o'clock. The cabbies in 
front of the theatres stand, whip in hand, ready to 
receive their charges. The gentlemen, in full 
evening dress, escort the ladies, enveloped in 
nubias, to the vehicles that are ranged in a row. 
Boys in uniform call out numbers. Urchins in 
rags beg alms. There is the slamming of doors, 
the cracking of whips. 

It is midnight in London. The heavy bell of 
St. Paul's announces the fact through the dense, 
foggy air; the sonorous bell of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, confirms the news. 

The play-houses are silent and deserted ; the 
chop-houses blaze with light and bustle with life. 
" Come away, Thomas ; come away, my friend,** 
Lewis RoseniheU^ 
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Broadway, between sad and jjd Streets. 

Evening at 8, and Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Director Mr. Jaa. C. Duff. 

A TRIP TO AFRICA. 

Fanfani Paaha J. H. Riley 

Prince Maronitet Eugene Oudin 

Miradillo Chas. Dungan 

Pericles John E. Nash 

A Moezzin Frank Boudinot 

A Mirooite Edward E. Webb 

Nakid. Joseph Weisner 

Hosh Us. E. Fox 

Titannta Panfani Miss LiUian Russell 

Bochametta Miss Zelda Sequin 

Tessa Miss Madeleine Lucette 

Sehil Miss Bessie Cleveland 

Hoses f6, f8, f zo, f la I Balcony %\ and 75c 

Orchestra $1.50! Second Balcony 50c 

General Admission f i. 



I .. 14th St , bet. liroadway and ^th Ave. 

I K Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at a 

Manager . . . Mr. J. M. HiU. 

ANNIE PIXLEY, 

For the first time in this city, her new 

successful play in 4 acts, by Mr. A. C. 

Uunter, entitled, 

THE DBAOOITS 

DAUOHTSR. 

Ruth Hombweb, with song, 

Annie Pixlbv 

Isaiah Jubal Homeweb, of Pautukset, 

Conn , ** The Deacon "...M. C. Daly 

Charley Lawton, a young New York 

businessman George Backus 

Irving de Vere Chillin^ton, a club man 
with artistic tendencies The star of 

amateur theatricals W. G. Reynier 

Signor Malatesta Torakins, a painter of 

the Impressionist School.. Ea. Temple 

Squire Hiram Slimbergast, who goes to 

the theatres in New York . RobertFisher 

Amadie, Signor Tomklns' assistant, 

P. Redmond 
Mrs. Rachel Homeweb, the Deacon's 

I ^ wife Miss A. Douglas 

l...a..a^<w»..us^»*i Brown,asociet}^ conundrum,Miss A.Barday 
Mary O' Dougherty, Ruth *s maid Miss Irene Avena 



Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday and I 



Saturday at a. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 



Conried*s Opera Company in 
THB OTPST BARON. 

Saffi Laura Bellini 

Czipra ^Marion Singer 

Arsena .T.Lydia O'NeiU 

Mirabella Tenny Reifferth 1 

5>andor Barinkay Harry deLorme 1 

Ottocar Sig. Taglieri 1 

Kalman Zsupan Jacques Kruger ' 

Count Camero Gustavus F. Hall 

Count Homonay Fred Urban 



Boxes $6 and |8 I Balcony 50c 

Orch. ISL Dress Cir.,$i | Gallery asc 

BfXMulway and 30th Street. 



;Broadway, bet. Thinieth and Thirty-first Street, 
l&reping at 8. Saturday Matinee at a. 
and Managers, .... Messrs. Miles ft Barton 



MR. HENRY E. DIXEY 

IN 

ADONIS. 

HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS, 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS. 

Safb-Sound-Securb Contracts a Specialty. 



Brilliant reproduction of the charming comedy, adapted by 
Clinton Stuart, Esq., and entitled 

OUR SOOIBTT. 

in which Messrs F. H. Vanderfelt, Walden Ramsey, H. 
Eytinge and H. Hogan, and Misses Maud Harrison, Annie 
Russell. Virginia Buchanan^enny Eustace, Adele Clarke, 
Marie Greenwald and Mrs. E. J. Phillips will appear. 
Remaining seats for Couldock Benefit now on sale. 




Erminie Pauline Hall 

Cerise Isabelle Urquhart 

Princess de Gramponeur Mrs. Gennon 

iavotle Marie Jansen 
larie Sadie Kirby 

Delaunay ^ Miss Varry 

Cadeaux Francis Wilson 

Ravennes Mark Smith 

Marquis de Ponvert J. A. Furey 

Eugene Marcel Henry Hallam 

Chevalier de Brabazon Max Freeman 

Viscomte de Brissac C. L. Weeks 

Boxes $8, |io.|i9 I Balcony $1.00 

Orchestra |x.5o| Admisskm 50 
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IBroadway, cor. 3otll Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Nf aiiag er, 

Mr. Lester WaUack 

Mr. Wallack has great pleasure in 
announcing that 

MR. JOHN GILBERT, 
Having recovered from his recent 
severe indisposition, will make his 
reappearance on 

Saturday Evsning, Apfil i6, 

In a Splendid Kevival of Boucicault's 
Comedy, 

OLD HBADS AND 

TOUNQ HBARTS. 

THB CAST : 

Jesae Rural John Gilbert 

Littleton Coke ICyrle Bellevr 

Tom Coke Herbert Kelcey 

Col Rocket Harry Edwards 

Lord Pompion Daniel Leeson 

Lord Roebuck Creston Clarke 

Bob Charles Groves 

Stripe WiUiam H. Popje 

Servant S. Du Bois 

Lady Alice Hawthorne. 

Miss Annie Robe 

Tjidy Pompion Mme. Ponisi 

Kate Rocket Miss Helen Russell 



LABOR SAVING BOOKS, 

For Business or Professional men, on hand, .or 
ruled, printed and bound to order. BOOKS ON 
ANY SUBJECT published on author's account 
and profit. 

THIRTY YEARS A PUBLISHER. 

HOWARD CHALLEN. 

150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

MISS CORDELIA DOUGHERTY, 

(Pupil of Carl Rkinkcks, Leipzig Conservatory), 

PIANIST, 

No. 120 East 85TH Street, New York. 

Concerts, Musicales and Private Instruction. 

WILBUR'S 

CO?%iA 

Xhe finest Powdered Chpoolate for famOj qm. 
equires no boiiins. Invaluable for Dyepeptlcs 

Md Chl!dren-(t7"iJ«V qfyovr dealer, or send |0 §tamp§ 
far eKoi^. \l O. WCLBITB A SOilB, PkUndelphlk 

PLAYS I THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! 

Also ^f/v, Beards^ Fact Pr*paraiion»^ and 

all articles needed for Amateur and Parlor 

Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on appli> 

cation to DB WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose 

PLAYS I Street. New York. 

CDUTj description^ of yourself, with isc , for complete writ- 
uR/llU ten prediction of your future life, etc 

N. M. Grkr, Port Homer, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 



PLAYS I 



For 



Mrs. 



short season, 
LANGTRY, 

accompanied by Mr. Coghlan and her own company in a 
irrand production of Tom Taylor's play, 

IiADT OLANOARTf. 
New elaborate scenery and appointments. 

Donough McCarthy, tarl Clancarty Mr. Coghlan 

King William 111., Formerly Pnnce of Orange. 

Frederick A . Evcnll 
The Farl of Portland, Earl of the Stole and Confidant of the 

King H. Rich 

Lord Woodstock, his Son and Private Secretary, 

Joseph Came 
Lord Spencer, Son of the Earl of Sunderland, 

H. A. Weaver 
Sir George Barclay,! f ..Kenneth Lee 

Sir John Friend ... I I Sidney Herbert 

Cardell Gooman... Jacobites engaged in I .. S. J. Browne 

Chamock \ the Assassination \ .C. Hcnderaon 

Rokewood I Plot of 1696. I H. Linpew 

Vaughan I ...F. Chambers 

Knightly J ^..B. Harrison 

Robert Hunt, Landlord of the Hurst in Romney Marsh, 

Geo. Raiemond 
Gills, Captain of a French Smuggling Lugger. Arthur Giles 

Tremlett, Usher G. S. Stevens 

Clink, Turnkey at the Gate-House Prison, 

Walter Lennox, Jr. 

Captain of Guard WiUiam Spencer 

The Princess Anne Miss A. Sutherland 

Lady Betty Noel Miss Kate Pattison 

Susannah, Lady Clancarty' s Maid Miss Calvert 

Mother Hunt Mrs. Charles Calvert 

AND 

Lady Clancarty ..Mrs. Langtry 




Fourth Ave., bet. 33d 

and 34th Streets. 
Manager 



Evening at 8:15. 
Matinee. Saturday at a. 
. . Mr. Dan Frohman 



THB HIGHEST BIDDBR. 

A Comedy in Three Acts, by Madison Morton and 
Robert Reece. 

Lawrence Thomhill, of "The Larches" J. W. Pisot 

Bonham Cheviot, of *' The Firs," his neighbor, 

W J. LeMoyne 
Sir Muffin Struggles, a Philanthropist.. Rowland Buckatooc 

Sir Evelyn Grame, Baronet, etc Herbext Archer 

Joseph, Servant to Thornhill Walter Bellows 

Jack Hammerton, of Hammerton, Mallet & Co., London, 

E. H. Sothem 

Parkyn, his Valet W. A. Faversham 

Sergeant Downey Wm Payaon 

Bill, his Assistant Maurice Clyde 

Rose Thomhill Belle Arx^er 

Mrs. Honiton Lacy Alice Crowther 

Louisa, her Daughter Vida Cn>ly 

Boxes f8,$io.|i3 I Balcony (four rows; $t.so 

Orchestra f i>5o | Balcony t.oo 

Admission fx.oo. 
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•% The Editor sdidts contributions from the readers of 
Ths Thbatrb, and suggests that old play bills, and scraps 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publisher of The Theatre has decided 
that during the summer, it will be best for him 
to issue The Theatre once a month, instead 
of once a week. Theatrical matters are at a 
low ebb in warm weather, and even those most 
interested do not care to think of " shop." The 
large number of readers of The Theatre 
outside of the ** profession " know full well that 
in the summer time there is but little to chron- 
icle that would particularly interest them. But 
the publisher feels that several issues in 
monthly visits might be made very acceptable, 
and it is the intention to thus serve out a mag- 
azine which will contain some valuable and 
choice articles under the heads of drama, 
music, art and literature; and to carry out this 
purpose, arrangements have been made with 
many leading writers and artists who will con- 
tribute. Every subscriber of The Theatre, 
will in the end, receive fifty-two different num- 
bers for his subscription money in spite of this 
arrangement. The publisher hopes this will 
meet with general approval. The Theatre 
will be issued again on May 16, after that on 
June 16, July 16, August 16, and September 
16. Then it will return to its regular weekly 
issue. 

This step has onljr been decided upon after 
much thought, and in writing this notice the 
editor was reminded of the lines from John 
Bunyan : 



Some said, ** John, print it;" others said. 
Some said, ** It might do good;'* 



, Not so,'* 

others said, "No.** 



But so at last was it penned down, " until 
at last it came to be. for length and breadth, 
the bigness which you see." 



DRIFT. 

Joseph Jefferson's appearance as Rip 
Van Winkie at the Granci Opera House the 
past week has occasioned large audiences, and 
the same enthusiasm with which he is always 
welcomed. Mr. William Winter, the admired 
critic of the Tribune, says that for the original 
of Rip Van Winkle we must look back to 
ancient Greece. One of the old Greek stories 
relates that Epimenides was sent into the fields 
by his father, in the middle of the day. to look 
for a stray sheep. He went into a cave and 
fell asleep there, and he remained asleep 
during fifty-seven years, when he awoke, 
enrierged, and resumed his search for the lost 
animal. The quest did not prosper and he 
returned into the city,— to find everything 
changed and his home in the possession of 
strangers. Finally he met his youngest 
brother, now become an old man, and by him 
was recognized, and from him he received an 
explanation of the new order of things. This 
theme is also found in ancient German litera- 
ture. Bayard Taylor mentions it. Washing- 
ton Irving treated it in his beautiful *' Sketch 
Book,'* his little story being well known. 

♦♦♦ 
Mr. Winter also says that there are 
several plays, and on the subject of " Rip Van 
Winkle, ' but no one of them dates further 
back than May, 1828. Charies B. Parsons, an 
actor who turned clergyman, acted Rip in the 
autumn of 1829 in Cincinnati, and the part 
was acted almost simultaneously in Phila- 
delphia by William Chapman. The latter 
actor is thought to have used a version, of 
English origin, made by a Mr. Kerr. James 
H. Hackett produced " Rip Van Winkle " on 
April 22, 1830, at the old Park Theatre, New 
York, and. visiting England in 1832, obtained 
there a new version of the piece, from the pen 
of Bayle Bernard, who had already made a 
play on the subject for the popular comedian, 
Frederick Henry Zates. William Isherwood 
played the part, at Baltimore, in 1833, in a 
version made by Mr. John H. Hewitt. Charles 
Burke acted Rip, in a piece which was largely 
his own work, though based on an earlier 
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drama. The Burke version was first seen in 
1 849, at the Arch Street Theatre. Philadelphia, 
Burke playing Rip, and Jefferson playing iVM. 
Parsons, Chapman, Hackett, Zates, Flynn, 
Isherwood and Burke were all predecessors to 
Jefferson in this character, Jefferson formerly 
used the Burke version ; and also it may be 
said that, although now he is an entirely origi- 
nal actor, he l^gan by making Burke his 
model. Almost every young actor imitates 
somebody at the start, but if there is anything 
in him, he presently quits imitation and be- 
comes himself. Mr. Winter says : " The play 
in which Jefferson has acted ^/^ since Septem- 
ber 4, 1865, was made for him, and largely m 
accordance with his suggestions, by Dion 
Boucicault. The second act of that piece — 
the plan of making the spirits to remain silent 
and only the man to speak — was conceived by 
the actor. Mr. Boucicault put in the scene 
with the children and, still better, recognition 
scene, which is a remote reminiscence 01 King 
Lear and Cordelia. 

*♦♦ 

Mr. H. p. Phelps, of Albany, the author 
of ** The Players of a Century," has stated 
since the publication of Mr. Winter's " Life of 
the Jeffersons," that a performance of " Rip 
Van Winkle " occurred at an earlier date than 
is commonly supposed. Quotations from the 
Albany press of 1828 make it certain that the 
first representative of Rip Van Winkle upon 
the stage was Thomas Flynn, and that the 
performance was given for the first time on 
May 26, 1828, at a theatre in Albany. 
♦*♦ 

It should not be forgotten, however, by 
either Mr. Phelps* or Mr. Winter, that Mr. 
Robert McWade has for several years played 
a version of Rip Van Winkle, which nas 
made a deep impression outside of New York. 
To me it has always seemed worthy of serious 
attention. If 1 am not mistaken, Mr. Jefferson 
remarked after witnessing the periormance 
that he was glad he had as a possible successor 
so worthy an exponent of the famous char- 
acter. Mr. McWade had, of course, several 
innovations. He introduced the dog. There 
were certain changes of scenery, such as the 
bush beside which he fell asleep, being shown 
as a large tree in the subsequent act, and the 
moral of the play was more healthy, for Mr. 
McWade's Rip refuses the last drink and 
declares against it. Mr. Jefferson takes it with 
a gusto as the curtain goes down. 

The cast of Steele Mackaye's new play, 
" Anarchy," to be produced in Buffalo, May 30, 
includes the following : Steele Mackaye, Eben 
Plympion, Fred De Belleville, Harry Lee, John 



Lane, Harry Courtaine, Sydney Drew, B. C. 
Rin^old, Julian Mitchell, Arthur Loring, Ben- 
jamin Hurd, Ralph Benton, Miss Annie Robe, 
Miss May Irwin, Miss Alice King. The music 
will be by Edward S. Kelley, author of the 
*' Macbeth " music. 



Mr. Luigi Arditi, the famous orchestra 
director, has a son, also named Luigi, who is 
studying the pianoforte and composition, and 
who has made a public appearance in London 
with Mr. Oscar Beringer, and was heartily ap- 
plauded for his share of a performance on two 
pianofortes. Young Luigi takes lessons in 
harmony of the same teacher who instructed 
his father. 

Verdi's "Otello" will be produced at the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, early in October, un- 
der the direction of Hans Richter. I under- 
stand that' negotiations for itr performance in 
this country next season are in progress with 
the American Opera Company. 

In spite of the published predictions to the 
contrary, the American Opera Company has 
done exceedingly well in San Francisco, each 
week^ receipts being larger than the pre- 
ceding, and now an extra season is being 
arranged. 

**♦ 

From way off in Arizona, I have received 
the following : 

Prhscott, Arizona, April 23. 

My Dear Trophonius :— It seemetb proper that when a 
town passeth from amongst the benighted who knoweth not 
amusement, to the enlightened who do, some announcement 
thereof should appear in Thb Thkatrb, hence these words. 

On Monday, April i8, for the first time in its existence, 
Prescott offered unto her children a theatrical flash. Miss- 
Minnie Maddern and her company apptrartd in "Caprice.'* 
Tuesday evening the same, and on Wednrsday evening in 
" Frou-Frou." In both plays. Miss Maddern, of cour>c. 
played the principal parts, and played them fairly well. 1 f 
she had only left her own voice at home and borrowed 
another, she would have done better, as its deep tone» 
scarcely fits the frivolous character of Frou-FroMlxV^ the 
paper on the wall. 1 he company was very ^ood for ihat 
kind of a company. 1 fancy not one of them will ever attain 
a world-wide reputation, but they will all afford out-of-the- 
way pleasure stekers lightsome hours, if the railway fares. 
are low enough, and that is something. 

1 he theatre is a pleasant hall, capable of holdin^r say two 
hundred people, with quite a large sta^, furnished with 
some scenery and a pretty drop curtain. Of course, the 
place is miserably ventilated, that goes without saying in a. 
country theatre. 

Ever yours, 

/. McB, S. 



This from a curious body : 

DsAR Sir:— Having had quite a dispute as to th« 
accent of Mr. Kyrle Bellew's last name, and although having 
wntten to that party, it seems it is too much trouble for him 
to answer, so I thought I would inouire of you. Will you 
oblige me by answering in next week's column of The Thsa,- 
TKK, and anything about the life of that worthy pcrsock 
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before the American public, had the pleasure of becoming 
acqtuinted with him. 
Djr complying to the above, you will greatly gratify, 

A constant and ardtnt reader. 

Mr. Bellew tells me that the accent is on the 
first syllable. 

And this from a good friend : 

DiAR Sir:— Miss Louise Pomeroy, in a private letter— 
which she had not the slightest idea you would ever know 
of, writes: *' How I shall prize the bound volumes of The 
TigiATKK, which you My you will procure for me. I like 
that little sheet. There is a sprinkling of fearless criticism 
—a scarce article now-a-days — and more refinement and 
cu/iare in *ts pages, than almost any other publication of 
the kind contains?* I agree. Yours, L, R. M. 



Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is being 
well entertained in the South. Several pleasant 
affairs took place in his honor during his re- 
cent week's visit in New Orleans. Mr. War- 
ner's delightful articles about travel, now pub- 
//shing in Harpers\ are awaking a decided 
interest in what can be found near home. 

*** 

The Cedarhurst races were well attended 

the afternoons of April 30 and May 4, the first 

two days of the spring meeting. Among the 

persons who looked on were : Mr. and Mrs. S. 

S. Sands, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Pierre La Mon- 

tangc. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander H. Stevens and 

Miss Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. James R. Keene 

and Miss Keene, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Cheever, 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Ward, Mr. and 

Mrs, Joseph S. Auerbach and Miss Auerbach, 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Hinckley, Mr. and 

Mrs. A. Clifford Tower, Mr. and Mrs, Armory 

G, Hodges, Mr. and Mrs. Pelham Clinton, the 

Misses Heckscher, Miss Spencer, Miss Oel- 

richs. Miss Scherfflin, Miss Lente, William K. 

Vanderbilt, E. C. Potter, Howell Osborn, 

*»eorge Work, E. Berry Wall, Edward La 

Montagne, R. C. Osborn, Dr. David L, Haight, 

John Elliot Cowden, Brockholst Cutting, 

George Freeman, Thomas Hitchcock. Jr., 

AfcPncrson Kennedy, J. Low Harriman, 

Edwards Spencer, Rufus Martin, Frederick 

Tams, £lliot Zborowski, Edwin D. Morgan, 

Middleton S. Burrill; Charles S. Cheever, the 

Misses Lane and Mrs. Deshler Welch; Mrs. 

John G. Hecksher, the Misses Hecksher, Mr. 

Charles Hecksher; Mr. and Mrs. Dyer, Mr. and 

Mrs. Blois, Miss Ryder, Miss Frances Walker, 

Afr. Winthrop, Miss Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. 

Jamed P. Kemochan. Miss Barbey, Miss 

Tumure, Miss Paget, Mr. W. Kane, the Misses 

Cutting^, Mr. T. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Belmont Purdy. Mr. Griswold 

Lorillard, Mr. F. O. Beach, Mr. Henry 

McVicker. Miss May Bird, Mr. Oliver Bird, 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lentilhon, Mrs. Otis. 

Miss Martha Otis and Mr. Benjamin NicoU, 

Maurice Minton, J. W. Piggott. 



There is not a prettier sight at a race-course 
than is Cedarhurst on a pleasant day. The 
comforts are well provided for in the Club 
House, and an early train there and a late .one 
back does not allow any too much time to en- 
joy it all. 

I NOTICED that a good deal of champagne 
was opened in the Club House. " Giesl^r & 
Co." seemed to have the lead the day I speak 
of. 

**♦ 

The London Era under date of April 23:— 
Miss Genevieve Ward and Mr. W. H. Vernon 
returned from America on Tuesday by the 
City of Richmond, after a seven months' tour 
of the United Slates. Miss Ward's health has 
suffered a great deal from the incessant strain 
of traveling and acting, and she was compelled 
to shorten her tour by several weeks, the 
orders of her physician being imperative. Miss 
Ward and Mr. Vernon will commence an au- 
tumn tour of the English provinces on August 
1 5, Miss Ward meanwhile resting at her resi- 
dence in Shanklin. 

.♦* 

The Russian drama has just lost one of its 
oldest and most celebrated actors by the death 
of Basil Samoiloff, on the 8th ult., at the age of 
seventy-four. He was a famous comedian dur- 
ing the reigns of Nicholas and Alexander II., 
and when the public presented him with a 
magnificent piece of commemorative jewelry, 
on the occasion of his twenty-fifth professional 
anniversary, the late Czar gave him permission 
to wear this memento, enriched with diamonds, 
as an Imperial decoration. The deceased was 
thus the only Russian ever decorated by the 
public. 

♦*♦ 

The financial success of " Erminie " at the 
Casino is remarkable. For a year it has drawn 
crowded houses, and all that time the same 
people, with one or two exceptions, have sung 
It. It is a wonder they are not quite dead. On 
May 10, Erminie will celebrate her first anni- 
versary of her marriage to the Casino, and in 
honor of the occasion the Messrs. Aronson 
will entwine garlands of roses about the 
silvered pillars and smilax will be hung in pro- 
fusion about the gorgeous proscenium. 

*** 
Mme. Offenbach, widow of the opera 
bouffe composer, is dead. She was an Irish- 
Spanish woman, a sister of Mr. Robert Mit- 
chell, Editor of the Bonapartist journal Le 
Pays, She was once a popular leader in Paris- 
ian society, but after her husband's death she 
lived in retirement. j 
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Mr. Couldock's benefit will take place 
next Tuesday afternoon, May lo, at the Star 
Theatre. The programme is oflficially an- 
nounced. Clara Morris will speak an opening 
address. Edwin Booth and his company will 
present the third act of *' Hamlet." John 
Gilbert, Fanny Davenport, Mr. Mantell and 
Mr. Barnes will give the screen scene from 
the " School for Scandal." Lawrence Barrett 
and his company will present the fourth act of 
"Julius Csesar." Mr. Jefferson, Annie Robe, 
James O'Neill, Mrs. Drew, Kyrle Bellew and 
Mr. G. W. Denham will appear m the third 
act of "The Rivals." Mr. Couldock himself 
will recite, in character, the poem of " The 
Vagabonds," by J. T. Trowbridge. 

By the terms of the agreement entered into 
between Mrs. Potter and Harry Miner, she 
will make her first appearance m this city on 
October lo, remain here for six weeks, and 
then make a tour of the principal cities. The 
company, scenery and properties are to be 
subjected to Mrs. Potter's approval. Mrs. 
Potter will appear in an uptown theatre, but in 
what play is not decided. 

Henry Irving has added to his repertory 
the character of Robert Landry, in the drama 
of " The Dead Heart." 



The frontispiece of The Theatre this 
week is a portrait of Mr. Osmond Tearle, 
taken in his character of Virginius, He has 
made a great success in this part abroad. It 
is reported that Mr. Tearle will return to the 
scene of former triumphs next season — Wal- 
lack's Theatre. He will be welcomed, for he 
has always been very popular in New York. 

REDFERN— At Ryde. Isle of Wight. England, May 
A. 1887, James A Kedfern, second son of W. M. Red- 
fern, Esq., of London, England, and son-in law of the 



laleHon. Chandler J. Wei 



igland. 
sTls, of 



Buffalo, N. Y. 



This notice which I found in The Tribune 
on Thursday morning last, while at my break- 
fast table, struck no heart deeper than my 
own. It told me with a shock of the death of 
a friend. For he it was with whom I have 
talked, with whom I have walked, with whom 
I have eaten, and with whom I have slept. 
Call you not this a friend ? Those who know 
him not will never know my mind's picture of 
this handsome, splendid fellow. Ye gods! 
he was handsome— such a figure! such a 
manly beauty ! and has all this died? But I 
also Knew his heart and brain. I loved the 
one because it was tender, I admired the other 
because it paraded less than it contained. He 



had his weaknesses and his sins, but heaven be 
merciful! He had more merits, ten to one. 
than those who most decried his faults. Good- 
bye, Jim, you've been kind and sweet to me! 
When 1 am alone — perhaps sometime when I 
seek the quiet of a country path, and find some 
nook wherein to lie and think, there will be 
unseen tears for you, old man ! 

James A. Red fern was a young English- 
man who came to this country about fifteen 
years ago to travel. He was tempted to go 
into a speculative business and — lost. But he 
was a son in comfortable circumstances of 
life and deemed it wise to settle down to 
living upon a fixed allowance. He married in 
Buffalo Miss Jeannette Wells, a most charming 
woman, who once had the Grand Duke Alexis 
at her feet. The young couple made a dis- 
tinguished looking pair, both being of excep>- 
tionally handsome personal appearance. Mr. 
Redfern and 1 became intimate. In 1878 I 
edited a weekly paper in Buffalo, modeled on 
the lines of the London Truth, called Every 
Saturday. To this " Hay Hill " was a regular 
contributor, and wrote some valuable arti- 
cles which he was enabled to do because of 
a personal acquaintance with prominent men 
and things in England, and because he had 
been an observing traveler. There was hardly 
a distinguished man in England he had not 
met, and through him I learned much regard- 
ing the lives of many of the prominent news- 
paper men and critics, novelists and politicians. 
In London he was a member of the Eton and 
Harrow Club. He was a man of most liberal 
ideas ; a thorough Englishman without being 
" pig-headed." He dressed in exquisite taste, 
and spoke the language without any affecta- 
tion or mannerism. He never would tolerate 
" a dude " American, and expressed much dis- 
gust for the ridiculous following which many 
Cockney tourists had in this country, it was 
he who first discovered that notonous fraud. 
*' Hugh Courtenay," and unmasked him in 
Buffalo. A few years ago Mr. and Mrs. Red- 
fern returned to his home in England. He 
immediately began writing a series of letters 
for the Buffalo Sunday Courier, signed '* Hay 
Hill," which were of popular interest, and he 
contributed to the London weeklies. He ^*as 
recently seized with a dreadful tumor which* 
gave him great agony. It pulled down his 
magnificent physique, and he died May 4. 



Strangely coincident with his suddert 
death is bis article ready to be published in thi«^ 
issue of The Theatre, entitled "Characters. •* 
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ART CHAT. 

It must be a sort of melange this week. 
There is so much to talk about, exhibitions 
everywhere, gifts and prizes to mention, the 
closing of the schools, etc., etc. First, let me 
see, well, we have something more to do with 
the Academy before it closes this Saturday, 
May 14. The Academy is to be complimented 
on its business-like arrangement for awarding 
the prizes. Neither Mr. Kappes, who was 
awanded the first, nor Mr. Tryon, who was 
awarded the third Hallgarten prize by the 
votes, can receive the money from the fund, as 
they are both over the age of thirty-five, which 
is the limit at which competitors are eligible. 
Next year it is to be hoped no such mistake 
will occur. 

There are some other works than those 
mentioned in my previous notes on this exhi- 
bition, which we must not let pass without 
mention. Among the landscapes are: R. 
Swain GifFord's fine " Drifting Clouds " (337), 
and J. Francis Murphy's " Approaching Night " 
(142), a strong piece of coloring. Bolton 
Jones tries a new field in ** Quiet Afternoons " 
(354). Messrs. Eaton, Smillie, Chas. M. 
Dewey. Chas. H. Miller, D. F. Hasbrouck. W. 
Merritt Post, Edward Gay, R. M. Shurtlef! 
and many others, help to make the landscape 
part of the exhibition interesting. C. Y. Turn- 
er's * Long Island Potato Patch " (218), is par- 
liculariy strong and true in its sunlight effect. 
Chas. C. Curran scores a success in his *' Cab- 
bage Garden " (226), and his •' Morning Sun- 
light " (288), which is the better in composi- 
tion. J. W. Pattison's " Deux Enfans " (299), 
is graceful in its forms and true in atmospher- 
ical effect. A pretty picture in sentiment is 
Amalie L. Crook's -Taking Dolls* Pictures," 
and nicely painted too. 

Wm. R. Lippincott's head, " An Idyl " (125), 
is far preferable to his painting " Infantry in 
Arms. ' which is hung in the West Gallery. 
This room contains some very good works 
this year. A landscape by the Eite Arthur 
^iuartley, entitled " A Commg Shower" (417), 
bung very high, is as fine a work as that painter 
ever signed his name to. Mr. Quartley's works 
will never again be seen upon the Academy 
walls. I am sorry this picture was not placed 
in a better position. Mrs. M. B. Odenheimer 
Fowler's ideal head, entitled "By the Sea ' 
(441), is beautiful in its gray pearly color. Carl 
Hirschberg's "The Farm Lane" (413), is a 
simple little study from nature that only makes 
us wish Mr. Hirschberg had sent some more 
j ambitious works. "The Critic" (438), by 
'] Richard Cresfelds, is an honest piece of draw- 
ing and painting. Among the marines I would 
like to mention the examples of two young 



men of great promise, "Twilight, Coast of 
Holland" (315), by Carlton Chapman, and 
"English Fishing Boats off Whitby " (309), 
by E. M. Bicknell. 



The Prize Fund Exhibition opened at the 
American Art Galleries last Monday. It is 
the best exhibition of the series which has been 
held. There are many ori^nal works among 
the contributions. The prizes were awarded 
to two very excellent landscapes, Mr. Chas. 
H.Davis's "Late Afternoon " (59), and Mr. 
Edward Gay's "Broad Acres" (86). Mr. 
Davis is a young artist of great promise, and 
Mr. Gay is a hard worker, who has no theories 
of art to promulgate, but by honest, straight- 
forward painting from nature, year in and year 
out, he has gone on improving each season, 
s6 that this year's work is better than last, 
and next year's work will be better still. 
Besides this, Mr. Gay has a peculiar faculty of 
localizing his landscape as it were, so that a 
grassy valley painting in Northern New York 
is different in all its aspects from a Maine 
coast scene. There is something very Ameri- 
can about this composition "Broad Acres." 



The summer exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum opened on Tuesday, Monday being 
press day. We went up to the Museum to see 
the scenery pictures, but a surprise was in 
store for us. Mr. Henry Hilton had presented 
Meissonier's " Friedland, 1807," to the Mus- 
eum, and there it hung ! A $66,000 gift is not 
received by that institution every day. The 
gift is made in memory of Mr. Stewart. A 
still more valuable gift to our mind comes from 
the same source. It is Dataille's " The De- 
fence of Champigny," a picture which only a 
Frenchman could paint. It is a whole text- 
book on technique. Mr. Hilton's son-in-law, 
ex-Judge Horace Russell, has also presented 
the Museum with Piloty's " Thusnelda " from 
the Stewart collection. 



The closing exercises at the Metropolitan 
Museum's Art Schools were held on Friday 
evening, April 29. Mr. Stimpson made a 
brief address reviewing the progress the school 
has made in the last few years, and its rise 
from an enrollment of 40 scholars to 400, the 
present number. Excellent work was shown 
in all the departments, and some thirty prizes 
were awarded. I would like very much to 
publish the list of recipients, but lack of space 
forbids. 

Ernest Knauft. 
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" CHARACTERS.." 

In the first place, what is a "character?" 
We often hear the word applied in its peculiar 
sense to certain members of the human race, 
and it is in itself a word of every-day occur- 
rence. It means, or perhaps more often means 
what it really implies, viz.: "a distinctive mark 
by which anythmg is known," and therefore, 
when we speak of any one as a " character," 
we usually mean that he or she has certain 
ideas and manners, different from the rest of 
the world in general. 

In America there most probably never have 
been, and perhaps never will be so many of 
the particular ^enus character, of which I am 
just now thinkmg, /. ^., the kind which makes 
its mark not by any laudable distinction, but 
by a knack of being able to live, thrive and be 
notable by a simple " cheek," which is perhaps 
more amusing than worthy of imitation. In 
England, where they for the most part origin- 
ate, there are many, more than enough of those 
worthier, and as they frequently visit other 
parts of the globe, I trust that what I have to 
say may prove interesting. But I do not mean 
to say that they come from or abound alone in 
Great Britain, for every other country of Eu- 
rope contributes its share. However, I wish 
to deal with and speak of ihose I have either 
personally known or from good authority heard 
about, and, therefore. I will confine myself 
more especially to '• English characters," and 
only to those of a certain kind. 

In a city of the enormous size of London 
there must necessarily, besides those who 
starve, beg, or are supported by charity, be a 
large number of paupers who live by their wits. 
Among the lower classes it is, of course, easily 
understood how such a living is procured, but 
it may seem strange that an exactly similar 
state of affairs prevails not only among the 
higher classes, but even among the best born 
in the land, though such is actually the case. 
From the ranks of •* younger sons " of the no- 
bility and aristocracy springs many a " charac- 
ter who, except under existing circumstances, 
would never be tolerated within the pale of 
decent society. They are men, who upon a 
hundred pounds a year, perhaps, maintain 
themselves with an ease and elegance that 
thousands of pounds could not support in other 
cases. " We must live," they say, " and do as 
others of our birth and position do. How can 
we do it ? No matter, we musty And they 
do. Temporary help from rich relations, life- 
long credit with their tailors, money borrowed 
at exorbitant rates of interest, and occasional 
luck at racing or cards, all these contribute to 
their existences. I have seen men whose lives 
have been one perpetual state of impecuniosity 
from the time they came to man's estate, who 



have enjoyed themselves to the end, and who 
have lived as they deemed fit and proper to 
their station, pass away in almost the respect 
of the world, and of them no one ever said an 
unkind word. Why ? Well, they were " char- 
acters;" they amused— and the rest .of the 
world payed for its amusement. 

There was once a small colony of English- 
men in one of the largest cities in Australia. 
This colony consisted of " younger sons," and 
men of good birth and education, whose man- 
ner of life at home had been too extravagant 
to allow them to reside there any longer. In 
fact they were all " hard up." Well, they man- 
aged tolerably for some time, but eventually a 
day came when some definite plan of action 
must be decided upon. They had been re- 
ceived into the best society, had enjoyed them- 
selves to the top of their bent in their new 
home, and were voted "good fellows" by 
every one. But they had no money, and were 
of course, to a man, waiting for remittances — 
either real or imaginary. Then they were 
called " characters," and as such entered upon 
a new lease of enjoyments. However, this 
did not last long and soon a crisis arrived. 
The rest of the story was told me by one of 
the •* colony," and I will try and give it as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 

" It was an awful go, I assure you, old fel- 
low. It was so bad at last that we all lived in 
a couple of rooms together and had only one 
respectable suit of clothes between us. This 
we used to borrow in turns to go to the Bank 
to enquire if the long expected remittance had 
turned up. Of course it never had, but still we 
managed to live somehow or other. One fel- 
low was called " Stamps," because whenever 
he went out on his voyage to the Bank he 
would always have a letter to mail, and would 
ask the first friend he met to lend him a post- 
age stamp. If the friend hadnt one he would 
then borrow sixpence to buy one, and bring 
the small coin home in triumph. Of another 
one of us it was said that once when very 
hungry he had robbed a bird-cage of the 
seed and sugar. But our usual plan was to go 
out one by one and pass as long a time as 
possible in the enjoyment of a cup of coffee 
and a roll. It all came right in the end ; the 
remittances arrived, and we soon started on a 
fresh lease. I think the people rather liked 
the fun, and only laughed at us." This is one 
instance among many. 

I knew a man in London who had once had 
money, but who had suddenly been deprived 
of every means of subsistence. He came of a 
good French family, but had lived for a long 
time in England, because he preferred it to his 
own country. When he found himself poor 
what did he do ? Work .> Not a bit of it. He 
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had always been a " character," and he knew 
it, and meant to live on the reputation of it. 
Everyone liked him and mi^ht have been will- 
ing to help him in a legitimate manner, but 
thS he didn't care for. There had been Beau 
Brummels and Beau Nashes that he had heard 
of and read about, and it struck him, no doubt, 
that he might imitate their illustrious example. 
True, he had no money, but he would endeavor 
to do without it. He had a wonderful facility 
for borrowing stray sovereigns and five-pound 
notes from all his friends, and also possessed 
a strange mania for wearing their clothes. 
His appetite for food was small, though he 
drank, on an average, two bottles of brandy a 
day ; but he was never ostensibly intoxicated. 
He preferred to eat fried parsely and very 
small portions oipdti de foie gras rather than 
anything solid, and would always say so when 
invited to luncheon or dinner. As far as his 
peculiar habit of borrowing was concerned 
the story of how he once asked a friend to lend 
him five pounds, and was almost non-plussed, 
is a very old joke in London. The friend said 
he onlv had two pounds, but the impecunious 
one, always equal to the occasion, immediately 
suggestecl that he should lend him those two, 
and owe him the other three ! The anecdotes 
about this •* character " are so numerous, that 
it would take more space to relate them, than 
the subject really deserves. If, when invited 
out to dine where a dress suit was de rigueur, 
he did not chance to possess the necessary 
garments, he would never hesitate to borrow 
diose of the first acquaintance he met, were he 
a man of either five or six feet high. Our 
friend would always " manage." Yet he was 
well dressed, and invariably wore a most 
ciabarate boutonniere. In the company of 
men he was always " hail fellow well met," 
and in the society of ladies he passed as —well, 



as a " character. 



/. A. R, 



A WORD FOR THE AMATEURS. 

How frequently we read in the critcisms of 
some notable •* first-night " performance, that 
** all the performers suffered from the natural 
nervousness of a first representation, which 
greatly interfered with the proper rendition of 
their respective rdles ; " or, " the many mishaps 
and delays inseparable from an opening oer- 
formance. marred considerably the effect of the 
play, which will doubtless run much more 
smoothly after the actors have settled into 
their parts, with practice." We are accus- 
tomed to making liberal allowance, in this way, 
for the expect^ shortcomings of an opening 
performance by even the most experienced and 
best-disciplined companies, (like the present 



organization at Wallack's, for instance,) and so 
it seems to me that when we read of the de- 
fects of some performance by amateurs, we 
should remember that, with rare exceptions, 
their performances are all " first-nights." I 
know It is rather the fashion to speak patroniz- 
ingly of the many amateur entertainments 
which so constantly, for sweet Charity's sake, 
appeal to our pocket-books, and to dismiss with 
a few careless words the efforts of the per- 
formers in them, but there are few spectators 
at these amateur productions who stop to 
realize the innumerable disadvantages under 
which such performances are prepared and 
given. The many social engagements of the 
actors — not easily ( nor, in any cases, wil- 
lingly,) set aside, — interfere with sufficient or 
properly-completed rehearsals; sudden indis- 
position, which on the professional stage is 
provided against, by an elaborate system of 
"understudies" for each part, often necessi- 
tates the securing of a perhaps incompetent 
substitute at short notice, while defections from 
the cast, at the last moment, by performers with 
a real or fancied grievance, combine to make 
the lot of the amateur stage-manager anything 
but a bed of roses. No one in the profession 
has had more experience in the direction of 
amateur representations than that famous 
stage-manager Mr. Belasco, and a talk with 
him would make any one feel hence forthmore 
lenient in observing the histrionic efforts of our 
amateurs, and more ready to note the real 
talent which in many cases they possess, but 
the exhibition of which is so often interfered 
with by the causes which I have briefly alluded 
to. Just one word more— the manager of an 
entertainment by amateurs, no matter how 
much executive ability he may possess, nor 
how energetic and painstaking he may be. can 
never obtain the discipline so necessary for a 
satisfactory performance, for the reason that 
his actors are not bound to him by the many 
motives, pecuniary and otherwise, which incite 
and compel the professional actor to work 
faithfully and well even in an uncongenial part. 
This, I am told by those who ought to know, 
is the one most discouraging obstacle met with 
by those few conscientious and energetic ama- 
teurs who are, themselves, anxious to develop, 
by study and work, the utmost possibilities of 
the amateur stage. H, S. B, 



"Jim, the Penman," was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Brisbane. Australia, on the 
last day of February, by the St. Maur Comedy 
Company, who are headed by Mr. Harry St. 
Maur and Mrs. Digby Willoughby. The local 
papers went in raptures over the play and M r. 
St. Maur, wjio is well known in New York. 
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MRS. WILBER A. BLOODGOOD. 
From the Washington News, 
The most gratifying advance in stage litera- 
ture, and the greatest improvement upon pub- 
lications devoted to the profession is The 
Theatre, an illustrated magazine of the 
drama, music, art and literature, edited and 
managed by Deshler Welch. It has reached 
its hfty-eighih number, and each issue 
averages eighteen pages of reading matter in 
double columns — matter that is well written, 
instructive and interesting. It is following the 
idea inaugurated by a magazine published in 
London under the same title. We wish it the 
success it deserves. The last number contains 
as frontispiece a handsome picture of a very 
lovely woman, Mrs. Wilber A. Bloodgood, who 
has taken a leading place among New York 
society amateurs. Her appearance wins us to 
her, and it is hoped that she will realize happi- 
ness in being a queen among those who play 
for the love of the art rather than allow ambi- 
tion and flattery to lead her to be a target 
for harsh critics as a professional. 



THE RIVAL SINGERS. 

In 1847, Giulia Grisi and Jenny Lind were 
singing in London, but at different places. 
Each star struggled to outshine the other, and 
those who one evening went into ecstacies over 
Grisi 's Norma were the next evening en- 
raptured with Lind's Adalgisa, Such was 
the rivalry, that it was not to be expected that 
they would sing together in a public concert. 
But Queen Victoria, thinking it a shame that 
two singers so eminent should be separated by 
a petty jealousy, requested them both to ap- 
pear at a concert given by her. Of course they 
complied with the request. The Queen cor- 
dially welcomed them, and expressed her 
pleasure at seeing them tog:ether for the first 
time. She then gave the signal for the con- 
cert to begin. As Jenny Lind was the younger 
of the two, it had been arranged that she should 
sing first. With perfect confidence in her 
power, she stepped forward and began. But 
chancing to look at Grisi, she saw the Southron's 
malignant gaze fastened upon her. The fierce- 
ness of the look almost paralyzed the singer. 
Her courage left her, her voice trembled, and 
everything before her eyes darkened. She be- 
came so faint that she nearly fell. By the ut- 
most exertion of her will, however, she suc- 
ceeded in finishing the aria. The painful 
silence that followed its conclusion— a silence 
ever noticeable when those present are em- 
barrassed — convinced her that she had made a 
failure, which was confirmed by the triumph- 
ant expression on Grisi *s face. Despite the 



semi torpidity of her senses, she realized that 
the failure meant lost glory, the destruction of 
her happiness, and the mortification and grief 
of her parents and friends. Suddenly some- 
thing — It seemed like a voice from heaven — 
whispered. '* Sing one of the old songs in your 
mother tongue." She caught at the idea as an 
inspiration which had been flashed into her 
mind between the termination of the vocal 
part of the ana aud the accompanists final 
chords. She, unnoticed by the company, asked 
him to rise, and took the vacated seat. For a 
few seconds she suffered her fingers to wander 
over the keys in a low prelude, and then she 
began to sing. Her selection was a little 

Eraycr, which she had loved above all others in 
er childhood's repertoire. She had not thought 
of it for years. As she sang she was no longer 
in the presence of royalty, but in her Father- 
land, surrounded by those who listened not to 
criticise. Not one before her understood the 
words of the " prayer," but the plaintiveness 
of the melody and the sweet voice brought the 
moisture to every eye. When, having finished 
the " prayer." she lifted her mild, blue eyes to 
her rival, whose flaming orbs had so discon- 
certed her. she found no fierce expression on 
her countenance. A moment after, with the 
impulsiveness characteristic of the children of 
the tropics, Grisi rushed to Jenny Lind's side, 

E laced her arm round the girl's neck, and kissed 
er regardless of the lookers-on. — Anon, 



The thirteenth anniversary of the Grand 
Conservatory of Music will be celebrated May 
25 at Chickering Hall, when free scholarships, 
gold medals and prizes will be awarded to the 
deserving students. The applications for free 
scholarships at this popular music school have 
been very numerous this season. Persons 
desiring to increase the ability of the institution 
to grant free instruction to many very talented 
and deserving young peoole, should address 
the treasurer, George H. Cameron, 44 and 46 
West Twenty-third Street, or the president. 
Dr. E. Eberhard. 



Every art demands a compromise between 
the reason and the imagination. Opera very 
possibly demands a greater compromise than 
any other form of art, but the delight it confers 
more than repays the extra subordination of 
the reason. And while amusement is the end 
sought by patrons of theatres, though Mr. 
Boucicault may dub opera an " improper asso- 
ciation," and say " out with it ! ' it is very 
improbable he will accomplish anything toward 
its banishment.— /«//Vi« Magnus in The 
North American Review, 
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VERSES. 

There arc a gjeat many readers of The 
Theatre who are singing with the muses, 
apparently, judging by the " poems " received 
every mail. The ^itor has selected a few for 
publication this week — nearly a page of verses, 
and some of them will interest the curious. 

THE SINGER'S SONG. 

A sioffer I. The world, unknowing, 

Declares my bliat most be complete ; 
It seems all Kappiness b owing 

To what of praise iu critics mete. 
And by my songs the world would measure 

AU rapture xhax in life may be. 
Ah ! silly world ! a woman's pleasure 

Is naught without love's ecstacy. 

One word of love is more 
Than wealth— than rank— than treasure. 

The bliss it ^ves is more 
Than human hte can measure. 
All in our world this ranks above- 
One tender word of love. 

I must confess that I am courted, 
^ I might have love— not worth the name ; 
Tm tempted, sighed for, and exhorted, 

The world considers me fair game. 
I have a heart, true^ loving, tender ; 

It waits till love, in form divine. 
May sund revealed in all iu splendor. 

And lips may whisper— doae to mine — 

One word of love — 't's more 
Than wealth— than rank— than treasure. 

I'he bliss it |ives is more 
Than human life can measure. 
All in our life this ranks above- 
One lender word— one word of love. 

S. D. S„ Jr, 



SERENADE. 



Though the stars are shining oright, 
Lady, fearless view the night ; 
There's no %plendor in the skies 
That can pale your lustrous eyes ; 
Rather would each starry blaze 
V^ane before your dazzling gaze- 
Lady, fearless view the night. 

Lady, turn my night to day ; 
Let me not go scorned awav ; 
Dumbly, long, I've loved tnee well. 
Daring not my love to tell ; 
Only 'neath night's friendly veil 
Have I heart to voice the tale— 
Let me not go scorned away. 



Tudor 14'iliiam*. 



TO MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 

God blcM thee, goodly merry wifht. 
Thy winsome smile serenely bright. 
When thee I saw the other night. 
Thou filled my heart with keen delight. 

You knew not how to act your part, 
But wert the prince of noble heart. 
We thought not of your ar/, but saw 
Prince Kad ; of Mansfield thought no more. 

Success attend thee evermore. 
In cheering hearts oppressed and sore. 
And makmg gay ones gayer still, 
>^'ith thy great and marvelous skill. 

R. H. 



TO A DEAD ACTRESS. 

A M , DIBD AUGUST 15, 1880. 

I saw you once as Imogen^ 

In ** Cymbeline ;" nor kneV that when 

The last act ended I should never 
Enjoy your perfect art again. 

The character that lived anew 

Was Shakespeare's woman, brave and true. 

Who kept her purity for ever 
As stainless as the summer dew. 

And though, upon the lips of men, 
Your name haa been a by-word, then 
A sneer, no envious uie could sever 
Virtue and you within my ken. 

FidtU / of the (mes who threw 
Foul words that were as stones to do 

You iniury, bow few had ever 
Received an equal hurt from you 1 

Charles Htnry LUdtrs, 



THE DEATH OF DAY. 

With winning softness comes the daylight's death. 

All hushed and calm and soothing sweet. 
With naught discordant, not a breath 

Of icy chill or feverish heat ; 
But as a mother's voice that soothes to rest 

Her puling babe, so gentlv steals 
The day's destroyer. On the breast 

Of laughing day that feels 
The joy of life, he lays hb hand— 
It throbs no more. And yet to fairyland 

So sweetly has iu spirit fled 

We scarce regret that it is dead. 

Mason Carnes, 

"WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN DOC- 
TORS DISAGREE?" 

If the true interpretation has been given in 
the dictionaries and encyclopaedias to the word 
"criticism" — it means "the art of judging 
with propriety concerning any object or per- 
formance, literary, artistic, or otherwise," and 
it has been generally understood that in its 
more extended scope its office was to point out 
beauties or defects, and thus tend to the eleva- 
tion of the subject treated of. But to be effect- 
ive in this direction it should certainly possess 
some elements of unanimity, and should as far 
as possible, be clear, direct, and free from the 
confusion of diverse individual opinion. No 
one would venture to dispute the value of such 
an art as this, but when upon one subject there 
exists such a wide difference of judgment as is 
exhibited by the critics of the New York press, 
upon Messrs. Lathrop and Edwards' play of 
" Elaine," it would seem as if the real standard 
of true criticism in such matters had not been 
reached here, and that " confusion worse con- 
founded " seems to prevail among the gentle- 
men of the pen. Let them speak for them- 
selves in the following extracts: 

THE PLAY ITSELF. 

"The venture was bold but by no means 
rash, for intelligent care characterized it in 
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every respect, and a large measure of success 
was obtained." — Sun, 

'* It may as well be said, and bluntly, that 
the experiment was a complete failure from a 
dramatic point of view/* — Evening Post, 

** The work stood the crucial test of the crit- 
icism of a select audience so well that, even 
making allowance for a large share of biased 
personal good feeling for the authors, their ef- 
fort undoubtedly secured such approval as to 
warrant its permanent retention in Mr. Pal- 
mer's repertoire." — Graphic, 

*• Only to a mind utterly lacking the dramatic 
faculty would it have seemed possible to trans- 
form the poem into a drama that would ade- 
quately present its beauties to an audience. 
The play of 'Elaine/ as it now stands, is 
thoroughly undramatic. The dramatization 
has been clumsily made." — Evening Tele- 
gram, 

"Taken all in all, the play was an artistic 
and poetic success." — The World, 

" In a word, this dramatization of ' Elaine ' 
has not the elements of strength, success or 
popularity, yet it is an effective, picturesque 
and pleasmg production." — Mail and Express. 

** This arrangement of * Elaine ' is a capital 
thin^ to have in the repertoire of a refined and 
leadme theatre, and will never fail to attract 
by its beauty, whenever it pleases the manage- 
ment to present iC—Mail and Express. 

** The play of ' Elaine ' is a bad play. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The play of * Elaine * is not likely ever to be 
done again." — Tribune, 

" It was indeed a proud occasion for Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop and Mr. Harry Ed- 
wards, who have so successfully and beauti- 
fully arranged the poem for the stage. Mr. 
Palmer has expressed himself as favoring a 
production of the piece next season, and should 
produce it as far as possible with yesterday's 
cast." — Commercial Herald, 

** It will never be what is called a popular 
play." — Times, 

•* Of course, ' Elaine ' has come to stay. 
Such was the verdict of a large and critical au- 
dience that packed the pretty theatre, and ap- 
plauded authors and actors to the echo." — 
S/ar. 

"Tennysonian plays have not proved suc- 
cesses, but a drama adapted from one of Mi- 
lord's poems has. This was settled yesterday 
afternoon at the Madison Square Theatre. 
The poem was * Lancelot and Elaine,* the 
play was * Elaine *." — Herald, 

** That the play will ever enter into the reg- 
ular repertory is doubtful, but there can hardly 
be a question that it would be worth doing for 
a week or two before the season ends." — 
Morning Journal, 

•'Comparisons will inevitably be made of 



'Elaine' with Gilbert's 'Broken Heart,' to 
the advantage, it may be said, of Messrs. La- 
throp and Edwards." — Amusement Gazette. 

" There is hardly any fault to be found with 
the dramatic work. It will be a pity if it can- 
not have repeated production under the same 
advantages. It was superbly done." — The 
Theatre. 

" The production of George Parsons La- 
throp 's dramatization of Tennyson's * Elaine,' 
was a distinct success." — Boston Herald, 

THE ACTING. 

" Mr. Pitt, as King Arthur, acted gravely 
and with all the majesty that is compatible 
with spangled tights. His delivery of Arthur's 
' diamond speech was a superb piece of elo- 
cution." — Tribune, 

•• King Arthur was nothing but a lay fig- 
ure, and Mr. H. M. Pitt lacked the inspiration 
to vitalize him." — Evening Post. 

" Mr. Salvini showed that his proper field of 
endeavor is the heroic drama. His acting in 
the one g^cat scene of the play was really 
great, and showed that he has inherited in no 
small degree the genius of his illustrious 
father." — Evening Telegram. 

"Mr. Salvini was not Lancelot in figure, 
manner or speech." — Mail and Express. 

"Miss Annie Russell, who made such a 
pretty picture, played with a sweet simplicity 
and pathos which captured nearly every heart, 
and died so effectively that she brought tears 
not alone to women's but to men's eyes. And 
she read the blank verse so charmingly I " — 
Herald. 

" Miss Annie Russell was a sing-sonp^, 
drooping, whining Elaine, though she once m 
a while sounded a note of true pathos. But 
she was most agreeable on the barge. It was 
pleasant to feel sure that she was at last out of 
her agony." — Times. 

" Miss Marie Burroughs was not in the least 
like Guinevere, and evidently has not the 
slightest comprehension of that character." — 
Tribune, 

"Miss Marie Burroughs made a beautiful 
and very effective Guinevere,'* — Telegram. 

" Miss Burroughs was a beautiful picture as 
Guinevere, and put a great deal of force in her 
last scene with Lancelot.^' — Times. 

And so on. ad nauseam. If in the " multi- 
tude of counsellors there is wisdom," where is 
the wisdom in the multitude of opinions, and 
where, out of these " bushels of chaff." shall 
we find the " grains of wheat ? " In readine 
these contradictions, one is lost in a cloud ot 
doubt and uncertainty, and becomes tempted 
to exclaim in the language of the ritual — 

** Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord \ " 

Hy. Edwards. 
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THE WEEK. 

"RIENZI." 

On the eve of its production in Washing- 
ton last fall. The Theatre told the story of 
Miss Mitford's tragedy of '* Rienzi," and much 
concerning Mr. Barrett's revival of the piece. 
I attended its performance here in New York 
at Niblo's on Monday night, and while I did 
not witness *' an extravagant stage picture of 
this unparalleled wallow in debauchery and 
the Circean cup," as I had been led to de- 
scribe it in advance, I found some fine scenery 
in places and a careful presentation of an un- 
commonly stupid play. It seems to me that 
Mr. Barrett has wasted a good deal of energy 
in this work. It in no way puts him to great 
advantage, and it certainly does not offer much 
of an opportunity to anyone else. The whole 
thing is vague and stilted to a degree that is 
absolutely tiresome. At times it is difficult to 
comprehend what all the fuss and fury is 
about. The actors are compelled to walk 
around like so many hyenas, and the confu- 
sion with a mob of people on the stage ren- 
ders the whole a sort of theatrical enigma. 
Expensive scenery and superb costumes do not 
make a play, and Miss Mitford was not able 
to make one either. She wrote blank verse 
good enough perhaps, but her " Rienzi." is 
wooden and pedantic; her plot is web like, 
and there is but little skill displayed in the 
general consthiction. 

Bulwer's novel of " Rienzi" followed out 
might make something of human interest. 
Tom Hamblin played a dramatization of it at 
the Old Bowery Theatre in 1836, and I am 
told by a man who saw it, that it was as far 
ahead of the present '* Rienzi " as a Jack 
Rabbit usually is in a chase by a dog. The same 
year another play based on Buwler's novel 
was brought out at the old Chestnut Street 



Theatre by John R. Scott, with much suc- 
cess. Later on, however, a revival of the play 
by Mr. Hamblin. at the Park Theatre, did not 
prove so attractive. 

To Mr. Barrett much credit must be be- 
stowed. He is doing more to elevate the 
legitimate drama than any other American. 
But it is a pity his intellectuality and deter- 
mination is not used in something better than 
" Rienzi." 

The arrangement and general effect of the 
church scene is superb, and the banquet 
scene is extremely handsome. Yet, in the lat- 
ter, a better coloring might be obtained by 
having either the curtains at the back of differ- 
ent shade in order to make stronger contrast, 
or else the table drapery and the cushioning of 
RiemVs chair might be different. The first 
scene is not what it ought to be. Those who 
witnessed the solid-looking pieces shown in 
•* Clito " will know what I mean. There was 
too much of a paper and paint appearance, 
and the perspective of some of the pillars is 
decidedly thin. 

Of the company, Mr. Ben. G. Rogers, 
Charles B. Welles, and C. M. Collins are 
excellent. 

"THE HIGHEST BIDDER." 

On Tuesday evening, the first performance 
of a comedy by Madison Morton and Robert 
Reece. under the above title, was given at the 
Lyceum Theatre. It has been stated that this 
play was written for the elder Sothern. but he 
did not have an opportunity to produce it. 
His clever son has taken the bull by the horns 
and the result is rather interesting. Young 
Sothern plays the leading part. Jack Ham- 
merton, sl young auctioneer, who bids in for 
the property he is compelled to sell for the 
owner, because he loves the latter 's daughter. 
He thus saves her from poverty, as well as a 
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villain whom he exposes. Those who have in 
dear recollection Lord Dundreary will see 
what an admirable chance he had in this char- 
acter, how he would have elaborated it, and 
with what bnlliancy it would be acted. The 
son does well in it — remarkably well; remind- 
ing one not a little of his father, and in some 
passages he is quite delightful. But he is 
young yet ; a few years more will do wonders 
with him no doubt. He exhibits now and 
then a quaint awkwardness which I think can 
be easily overcome. He has a peculiar man- 
ner of clenching his hands which he should 
discover, and which could be easily remedied. 
There is one way of closing the hand which 
indicates a farce of characUr, Mr. Sothern 
uses his in gesticulation with an ungraceful 
use of the thumb and forefinger. I do not say 
this in a spirit of fault-finding. Suggestions 
of this sort must come from his friends in 
front. 

As far as the play in question is concerned, 
it can be much improved. In the auction- 
room scene there is no necessity for Mr. 
Sothern to constantly imbibe from a bottle. 
It serves no purpose, rather approaches vul- 
garity, and is plainly out of place. In the last 
act, the love-making is somewhat exaggerated 
on the girl's part, and there are many incon- 
gruities in her actions. 

But *' The Highest Bidder " is worth seeing. 
It could be seen twice and enjoyed. Mr. Le 
Moyne plays the part of a crusty, but kind- 
hearted old man in a manner that is delicious, 
and the other characters taken by Messrs. 
Pigott, Buckstone and Archer are all that 
could be expected under the circumstances. 

"DEACON BRODIE." 

On Thursday afternoon, at Wallack's The- 
atre. Mr. E. J. Henley presented, for the first 
time in America, a melodrama by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and William E. Henley, en- 
titled " Deacon Brodie, or The Double Life." 
The scene of the play is laid in Edinburgh, 
and the time is toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. It tells of the career of a young 
thief who seems to have been a crime-maker 
out of pure cussedness. His home surround- 
ings are shown to be amid luxury and love, but 
his nights are given to what he proudly calls 
his other self, as the leader of a gang of house- 
breakers. While the play might be suggestive 
of *' Jim, the Penman," it is in no way fashioned 
like it. It has much strong material which is 
at times cleverly used, but it is full of tiresome 
dialogue, evidently invented to give time be- 
tween scenes. 

Considering all the disadvantages of a first 
performance, it was really admirable, and in- 
terested a very large audience. What Mr. 



Henley will now do with the piece, he is doubt- 
less considering ; but if he will cut it down in 
the first two acts, it could be made a very 
strong *• road " attraction. It is much better 
than a dozen melodramas I could name, which 
are making money. Possibly by judicious 
editing it would pay to give it a trial in New 
York. People who like melodrama will find 
enough of it in this. 

Mr. Henley is, in some respects, a remark- 
able actor. How the Bowery boys would revel 
in him ! I could fancy a jammed gallery going 
crazy over the robbery scene, where Deacon 
Brodie stabs the man who "peached." He 
stabs with an energy I have never seen equalled; 
a dozen stabs more or less would not have 
been noticed. 

It is very seldom a stronger cast is seen in 
New York than the one which played " Dea- 
con Brodie," and I give it as a matter of record : 

Deacon WUliara Brodie, Master Carpenter and 

House-breaker Mr. Edward J. Henley 

Walter Leslie, in love with Mary Mr Eben Flympton 

Willikm Lawson, Procurator Fiscal, the Dea- 
con's Uncle Mr. F. ETerall 

Moore ( Members of 1 Mr. Charles Groves 

Smith ... -< the V Mr. Charles Cooie 

Ainslie... ( Deacon^s Gang, ) Mr. F. F Mackay 

Hunt, a Bow Street Runner Mr. Luke Man in 

Rivers, a Highwayman Mr. T. G. Patten 

Old Brodie, the Deacon's Father Mr. W. H. Pope 

Doctor Mr. John Lewis 

Jean Watt, the Deacon's Mistress Miss Carrie Cooie 

Servant .Mist Florence Ebcr 

Mother Clarke Miss Ella Chudler 

Mary Brodie, the Deacon's Sister Miss Annie Robe 

There is not room in The Theatre this 
week to discuss this play as I would like, and 
where all the actors were so good, what shall I 
say ? I have spoken only of Mr. Henley, be- 
cause the performance was ostensibly given to 
show him in the leading part. He did it with 
terrific force. 

Fileur, 



"OUR SOCIETY." 

The revival of " Our Society " at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre is more than acceptable 
to the theatre-going public. If only for the 
fact that it serves to present Miss Annie Rus- 
sell in a role which she fills with consummate art. 
with a naturalism that cannot be too highly 
commended, the play would be fully welcome. 

But it does more than that This comedy 
is from the French, of Edouard Pailleron, of 
the Academic Frangaise, and his work. " Le 
Monde Ou L'on S'ennuie," belongs to a high 
class, indeed the very highest order of modern 
French dramatic productions. The chef 
d'oeuvre oi the genus is Sardou's "Scrap of 
Paper." " Le Monde Ou L'on S'ennuie " is a 
second " Scrap of Paper." A lost letter in both 
these pieces is the pebble dropped in the quiet 
pool, which starts circle after circle to appear 
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on the surface of the water. In these works 
there is very little plot, less than twelve hours 
only are needed to develop the whole story ; 
every line, every situation is natural ; nothing 
is unreal. Besides this the usual French inde- 
cencies are absent from the text. 

The adaptation by Mr. Clinton Stuart is not 
the most delicate piece of workmanship in the 
world. And as for his share of Americanizing 
the characters, and attempting to give a pic- 
ture of our society — well, the Stuart language 
is rather commonplace in contrast with the 
delicate French original. Such fine touches 
as this are wanting in the American play : 

Francois : (Williams, butler) Madame la Comptesse * * 
* * * est en conference avec, monsieur le baron Eriel de 
Soint-R^ult. 

Paul : (Ferdinand C. Tupper) L'orientalist ? 

Francois .- Je ne sais pas, monsieur ; c'est le savant dont 
le p^ avail tanc de talent. 

Paul, apArt : Et qui a tant de places. C'est bien sela. 

Miss Russell's acting as we have said, was con- 
summate art. Nature has generously endowed 
her with a voice of wonderful compass and 
exquisite sweetness, her very whispers can be 
heard in any part of the house, and with the 
slightest effort she touches the very heart with 
her pathetic pleadings. 

MISS COGHLAN. 
{Pkiiadelphia CorretpotuUnce 0/ Thb Thbatrb.) 

The numerous rumors that have been floating 
through the daily press concerning the engage- 
ment of Miss Coghlan by Mr. Abbey for his new 
stock company, are entirely without foundation. 
They originate from the fact that Mr. Abbey, 
recognizing the prestige and popularity attained 
by Miss Coghlan while a member of Wallack's 
company, hsis, during the past ten days, exerted 
every effort to engage her, and has even offered 
to accept her own terms and contract. 

Miss Coghlan assures The Theatre corre- 
spondent that she positively will not be a member 
of Mr. Abbey's company next season, as all 
offers tending to that end have been unreservedly 
refused. A telegram was sent Mr. Abbey last 
Saturday reading : *' Contracts already made up 
to April, 1888. Cannot entertain proposition.** 

Miss C<^hlan has authorized The Theatre 
correspondent to give this information, and com- 
ing from headquarters, it should be accepted as 
reliable and definite. 

Her manager, Mr. J. W. Mc Kinney, says : 
"Miss Coghlan would be unwise to accept the 
offer and terminate a starring tour that has been 
attended with remarkable success throughout the 
season. All dates for next season have been 
filled, and to cancel them now would be an admis- 
sion of weakness, while such is not the case. 
There is a great scarcity of desirable leading 
ladies at the present time, and Mr. Abbey may 
have some difficulty in his search, but at all 
events, the position will not be accepted by Miss 
Coghlan.** feffries. 



AMATEUR NOTES. 

The performance given at the German Club 
Rooms, Staten Island, last Saturday evening, 
in aid of the S. R. Smith infirmary, proved m 
every way a great success. The programme 
was made up of the following plays : 

An original comedy, in one act, by Mrs. 
Charles A. Doremus, entitled, *'Ahing-Fo- 
Hi." 

Ethel. Lady Snowden Mrs. Wilber A. Rloodgood 

Sir Charles Grayson Mr. William Bard McVickar 

Samson, (a detective) Mr. Henry A Murray 

Robert Percy, (Lord Snowden)... Mr. Alexander f. Mason 

" A Sketch from Adonis," (by kind permis- 
sion of Henry E. Dixey,) in which Mr. Hall 
introduced and sang the famous topical song, 
" It's English, You Know." 

Rosetta, (a village maiden) Mr. Frederic R Satterlee 

Adonis Mr. Valentine G. Hall 

Jas. P. Hurst's original comedietta, in one 
act, entitled. " Sugar and Cream." 

Mrs. Mirfield Miss Alice Lawrence 

Spruce, her Maid Miss Rita Lawrence 

Mr. Wentworth Mr. Edward Fales Coward 

Franlc, his Son Mr. Valentine G. Hall 

Mrs. Bloodgood and Mr. Mason both did 
good work in Mrs. Doremus's play, " Ahing- 
Fo-Hi." 

The '• Sketch from Adonis'" went with snap 
and vim, and many of the audience fell in love 
with the simple village beauty. Rosetta, or 
otherwise Frederic R. Satterlee, (who took the 
part at very short notice). Mr. Hall sang " Its 
English, You Know," in his Dixey costume, 
and made the audience roar with his funny 
verses about the ladies' hand- writing, etc. 
'* Sugar and Cream " closed the entertainment 
in which Mr. Coward, Miss A. Lawrence and 
her sister came in for their part of the fun and 
simply took the audience by storm with their 
clever acting, and especially so in the tea scene, 
in which Mr. Coward's by-play is excellent. 
Mr. Hall, having assumed another costume, 
took the part of Frank, and ended the per- 
formance by proposing to the charming Mrs, 
Mirfield, ana being fortunate enough, was 
accepted, Mr. Coward adding his blessing on 
the drop of the curtain. I am told the enter- 
tainment netted about $600, which made ev- 
eryone feel happy. 

A performance was given at Bloomingdale, 
Tuesday evening of last week, for the insane 
people. The programme was as follows : 

"Sugar and Cream," a comedietta in one 
act, by James P. Hurst. 

Mr. Wentworth Mr. E. F. Coward 

Frank, (his Son,) Mr. V. 0. Hall 

Mrs. Mirfield, (a Widow,) Miss Alice Lawrence 

Spruce, (her Maid,) Miss Rita Lawrence 

" Behind the Curtain." 

Mrs. Bellamy. Mrs. Chas. Denison (Miss Mathilde Madison) 
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The farce, " Peace at any Price/* 

Catharine Mrs. Wilbur A. Bloodgood 

Alexander Mr. E. F. Coward 

A performance will be given at the Madison 
Square Theatre on the afternoon of the 1 2th of 
this month, in which Mrs. Charles Denison 
(Miss Mathilde Madison), will play the leading 
role with the aid of Miss Annie Robe, Miss 
Annie Russell, Mr. Herbert Kelcey, Mr. Harry 
Edwards, Mr. Miller and others. " Fashion ' 
vs ill be the play produced on this occasion for 
the benefit of Mrs. Delaro. 

A performance will be given at St. Anne's 
on the evening of Saturday, the 14th of this 
month, in aid of St. George's Free Mission, 
" Sugar and Cream," •* Peace at any Price," 
and probably a monologue by Mrs. Denison, 
• will form the programme. Mr. Coward, Mr. 
Hall, Miss A. Lawrence, Miss R. Lawrence 
and Mrs. Bloodgood will also take part. 

The Amateur, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN DREW. 

Blessed with a joyous spirit and a fine flavor 
of native wit, sharpened by a quick appreciation 
of the ludicrous in the faults, fashion, or humor 
of the times, added to a power of portraying the 
absurdities or peculiarities of human nature in 
their most ridiculous forms, aided by a nice dis- 
crimination of the point of a witicism or sarcasm, 
Mr. John Drew, was enabled to present comic 
characters in their most laughable and enjoyable 
coloring, which showed him a comedian of more 
than ordinary ability. In characters of the serio- 
comic, inclined to the sentimental, he infused a 
body and depth of feeling very few comedians 
could equal. In the change from the comic to 
the pathetic, he was at his best. With the dis- 
cernment of a true artist, Mr. Drew applied him- 
self to the requirements of old legitimate come- 
dies, with a truthfulness of study and an untiring 
research as to the spirit or purpose of a character, 
that enabled him to present them with an indi- 
viduality marked and effective. 

In the broad comic characters, he was very 
fine and unctuous. His ToodUs was a remarkable 
bit of low comedy, and abounded in fun in its 
most ludicrous settings. How ihe people enjoyed 
that performance, so pleasant and witty in the 
first part of the play, and so entirely drunk in the 
last part of it ! How he appeared to enjoy teas- 
ing Mrs. ToodUs^ and with what a maudling sen- 
timentality he told Mrs. ToodUs of the present 
he had for her " just your size, my love, hope 
you'll soon enjoy it," and the delight he exhibited 
in keeping the knowledge from her, until at last 
he cries out, " its a coffin, my love." How truly 
comic, how sublimely ridiculous ! it was the very 
embodiment of satisfied drunken ribaldry ; noth- 
ing could be more provoking of laughter, loud 
and unrestrained. 

By way of contrast in style, manner, and position 
of life, and a change which proved so powerfully 
the man's versatility in acting, Mr. Drew played 
Goldfinch, in " Road to Ruin," with a fidelity to 
nature that charmed as well as astonished. He 
dressed the character splendidly, as indeed he did 
all others, with strict observance of all the min- 
utes in the peculiarities, that gave his appearance 
on the stage a freshness that pleased the eye and 
commanded attention at the first. In this char- 
acter, Drew looked and moved the rolling horse 
fancier, driving his four-in-hand. The tone of his 
voice, the easy confident manner, were very 
truthfully given, and without a rudeness that 
would have made the assurance offensive. He 
imparted to the scene such an atmosphere of 
stage coaches, racing horses, betting stands, that 
one felt rolling along the road four-in-hand, list- 
ening to the neighing of horses, cracking of 
whips, calling of bets, and distances, all blended 
in a merry shout of sportsmen in their highest 
glee. 

Meddle in ' • London Assurance " was another 
of Mr. Drew's fine personations — here he was a 
figure of fun and acted as if he knew it, felt it and 
couldn't help it— indeed , didn't want to if he could. 
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Such a persistent, obstinate, ignorant (of eti- 
quette), queer link of the law, could only be pic- 
tured by Drew, and yet he was his author to the 
letter, and painted them all at turns, and ridicu- 
lously correct, too. How impudent he was, bent 
upon information at all cost (of delicacy or eti- 
quette), outraging neighborly right and propriety, 
courting insult and abuse, as opening the way for 
a bill of charges or damages, impudently using 
the drawing-room to be a spy upon his clients, 
friends, — ambitious of even a kicking, so that it 
paid. 

How he did worry poor Sir Harcourt^ ever at 
his side, with his sneaking suggestions and when 
repulsed, his look at the old Baron was so amus- 
ing, so full of contempt at pity as if he, the Baron ^ 
was the offender. His scene with Dolly Spanker^ 
when pursuading him to a divorce, was exces- 
sively droll, and when Dolly wants to have his 
wife back, Drew's look of disappointed hopes, 
fears and horror at the thought of giving up such 
an exquisite '* brief," was one of the most comi- 
cal imaginable, and always filled the house with 
laughter and applause. I cannot easily forget the 
indignant stupidity of John's face at that point ; 
how funny it was! Again, when confronted with 
Lady Gfay, *' robbed of his legal knowledge," and 
compelled to retreat, he went defeated, but not 
dismayed, but to the last true to his mean in- 
stincts left to meditate upon a bill of cost — a 
truer picture of the pettifogger the stage does 
not possess, and Mr. Drew acted the part splen- 
didly in all its meanness and want of principle. 

One of the most amusing performances in 
which Mr. Drew was the feature was the presen- 
tation of the *' Comedy of Errors," at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, when Mr. William 
Wheatlcy and Mr. John Drew were the managers. 
Wheatley and She well played the AntiphoUs\ John 
and Frank Drew the Dromios, All the piece was 
unusually well played. Wheatley and Shewell so 
much resembled each other as to require the 
closest attention of eye and ear to detect an indi- 
viduality, and the mistaken identity on the part 
of the audience was many times very laughable. 
But the Brothers Drew defied recognition in 
their dress, voice, manner, every movement or 
look. Sometimes they would change their scenes, 
and Dromio of Syracuse would be and act Dromio 
of EphesuSt and vice versa, and their own mas- 
ters, the AntiphoUs, didn't know the difference. 
John would go about telling funny stories, and 
Frank would be blamed for them. Bets were 
made amongst certain of the audience as to when 
John was on, or Frank was ofif ; the brothers 
would hear of these wagers, change their scenes, 
and the betters were deceived, and bets decided 
by umpires who were as much in the dark as to 
the truth of John or Frank being on as the bet- 
ters were positive they were. Indeed, at times 
John would play the entire scenes of the Dromios 
himself, Frank appearing only in the last scene. 
Then, again, Frank would play all, and so the 
audience, after wondering and bothering, tired of 
guessing, gave up all hope of being sure as to 
which was which, and laughed all the more at 



their being deceived. How nicely those two 
characters were studied, and how carefully they 
were played, with such a close observance to all 
the minutia of scene and character ! And here 
let me say that the AntiphoUs were given with 
just as careful and honest an attention to the 
necessities and beauties of the characters as were 
the Dromios^ and two more intelligent or truly 
presented impersonations it would be difficult to 
produce. 

Flutter, in "The Belle's Stratagem," as per- 
formed by Mr. Drew, was a *' light, airy noth- 
ing," a creature of *' sound, and signifying 
nothing," and was presented with a pleasantness 
that charmed away even the worthlessness of the 
character, and clothed him in merry mantle, that 
made one forget the faults, laugh at the ridicu- 
lousness of it all, and induce one to condole with 
him, for the sake of his mirth. A fine creation 
is Flutter, though ot a stage family passed out of 
popularity. The performance of such characters 
demanded a clear and nice discrimination between 
wit and fun, and Mr. Drew knew the value of all 
that, took his character to the limit of good 
breeding, never beyond it, and by following this 
golden rule gained a position as an actor, that 
was solid and unchangine. lasting to the end of 
his life, in fact, growing firmer and harder with 
his years, because it was natural and honest, true 
to his cultivated taste and judgment and never 
overstepping the conception he had made. 

The true Irish melody rang out unmistakably 
in John's acting of Rory CMore, Tim in the 
•* Emigrant," " The Knight of Arra," and Gerald 
Pepper, He filled them with an easy natural 
pleasantness and good-nature that charmed from 
the first. The genuineness of Bog or Parlor, 
Battle Field or Drawing-Room, were all true to 
their place in life, and Irish in every breath and 
action. Tim Ct Brian in the " Emigrant," for 
instance, how pathetically and interestingly he 
acted that character, such a picture of modest, 
patient suffering as he appeared at the door of 
Tom Bobolink, sinking under hunger and sick- 
ness, and how his eyes beamed with gratitude 
and his voice choked with emotion at the offer of 
food and rest. The neat bits of comedy he in- 
dulged in while eating was only the outpouring 
of a genuine Irish heart that must be demonstra- 
tive in expression of gratitude or even hunger, 
certainly of its thankfulness for unexpected kind- 
ness and help. Drew's whole soul was in his 
eyes, and his entire being spoke the words: 
" Thank you, ma'am; sure it's the poor man is 
the poor man's friend after all." Many a wet 
eye and beating heart waited sympathetically 
over this scene, a quiet impressive illustration of 
sickness, hunger, grief and joy, eacif in their 
turn so touchingly given, without one ever over- 
crowding or choking the other; the little gentle 
expressions of feeling such as only an honest 
child of the *' Green Isles of Ocean" could give 
utterance to Drew was proficient in — and used 
them so correctly and judiciously as to make the 
fun of his characters — like rainbow shining joy- 
ously upon the cloud of trouble, is suffering in 
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the serious parts of his characters. His singing 
of the " Emigrant's Lament*' was in the true 
spirit of the song and he acted every line of it 
faithfully. 1 have seen his audience held in si- 
lence during the whole song, and at the close 
burst out in long and lengthened applause. 

His comic business with the trunk was irresist- 
ible, "that trunk was so weighty!" The won- 
ders he expressed at finding " 44 *' always caught 
the audience, and he never failed to find them 
ready to laugh for the rest of the play, either 
with himself or at him for the wonderful dis- 
course he made, his Irish way of reckoning and 
reasoning. Ha, ha, ha! how mysterious and 
cautious he was about touching the money Tom 
had thrown down in fear! Who can forget 
Drew's comical horror at the " imp that lept up 
out of the floor." There was no mistaking the 
ignorant Irishman in that scene, it shone in every 
glance of his eye, sounded in every tone of his 
voice, stood out in every movement of his head 
or arms — indeed all the comic business he intro- 
duced into the character, and there was quite a 
little of it was his own, purely Irish such as only 
John could portray, and such as no one could re- 
frain from laughing at and enjoying, and the 
comic method of settling " the woman of few 
words" was the very truest point of fun, and an 
Irishman's fun at that. 

I've read somewhere about somebody being a 
son of Momus. I suppose such a one means one 
able to create and appreciate fun — if so. that son 
of Momus was just such another as John Drew. 
He was ready all time for fun, fond of fun, and 
in fact I think seven-eighths of his composition 
was fun. 

He told the most amusing stories of Mr. James 
Quinlan, who was manager of the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, at one time, who, although 
not blessed with a classical education, managed 
the theatre with such a company as Mr. J. L. 
Fredericks, Mr. John Gilbert and Mr, John Drew 
and many others equally famed. Well, John would 
tell the strongest stories about Quinlan ; for in- 
stance : Quinlan had an actor named Clark in 
his company. Clark was in ill-health. Quinlan 
said : " Clark, do you keep a fire in your room ?" 
*' Yes !" said Clark, " coal fire." *' That's wrong, 
my boy," said Quinlan : ** you should burn cocoa ^ 
it's much pleasanter, not so much gas." 

Quinlan had another Clarke in his company of 
whom he said : ** I like that fellow Clarke, he's a 
burden to his mother." Another time. Quinlan 
said to Fredericks, who was his stage manager : 
'* Mr. Fredericks, I see they've got Shakespeare 
to write them a play at the Arch Street House 
called ' Twelfth Night.' Can't you get him, thai 
feller Shakespeare, to write a piece for us, call it 
Thirteenth Night, eh ?" John revelled in relating 
these stories ; he never lost a chance for a bit of 
fun. I remember one night at the Buffalo Acad- 
emy, John had been playing an indifierent en- 
gagement, this night the house was not full ; the 
play " White Horse of the Peppers." John had 
to say '* an empty house was better than a bad 
tenant," he said an ** empty house is better than 



a bad star," taking all the fault upon himself — 
good, pleasant, well-meaning, kind-hearted John 
Drew. The curtain has fallen upon hb career. I 
many times miss his joyous face when in plays 
he shone so brightly in. 

He was a kind and indulgent father, a loving 
and affectionate husband ; his widow, now mana- 
geress of the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
is a most exemplary lady and a commedienne 
unrivalled upon the American stage ; one who 
knows her profession thoroughly, and conducts 
her theatre in a spirit of liberality and correct- 
ness unsurpassed in any country. I pray his 
rest may be as complete, as his welcome was 
true to all during his life He was unswerving 
in his friendship, a conscientious, truthful gentle- 
man. God be merciful to him as be was just 
and correct with his fellow men. 

Benjamin G, Rogers, 



A NIECE of Fenimore Cooper, Miss Helen 
Cooper Parr, will shortly appear on the English 
suge in a new play. An interesting d^but will 
be that of Mrs. C. Marsham Rae, wife of the 
author of that name. She is said to be a 
favorite and successful pupil of Mrs. Fanny 
Stirling, and will make her first appearance in 
" The Witch," an English adaptation by her 
husband of a German play, '• Die Hexe," that 
saw the light in 188 1. Miss Sophie Eyre will 
undertake the other important character, and 
the play is to be brought out at a matinee at 
the Princess's Theatre. Mme. Modjeska will 
later on produce " The Witch " in America. 



THE CRANE ON THE MADISON SQUARE 
THEATRE CURTAIN. 

Standing there in water blue, 
With bill near angle of forty-two, 
And tail of purest golden hue 
O crane tell me, 

Is there in that feathered head, 
(An oval small it might be said). 
Stored up of knowledge heard or read, 
O crane tell me, 

Aught of seven years* doings, 
Of the feigned and earnest wooings, 
Keal and mimick'd misconstruings, 
O crane tell roe, 

That upon the left and ri^ht, 
Have quickened hearts night after night, ' 
With •* no " and '• yes '* and harmless fright ? 
Will you tell me ? 

Not a nod or knowing look. 
Not once the head or tail he shook ; 
Deaf and dumb and a riddle book, 
HeUl not tell you ! 
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Broadway, between 32d and j|d Streets. 

Evening at 8, and Saturday Aiatinee at 2. 

Director Mr. Jas. C. Duff. 

A TRIP TO AFRICA. 

Fanfani Paaha J. H. Riley 

Prince Maronites Euj^ene Oudin 

Mimdillo Chas. Dunj^an 

Pericles John E. Nash 

AMnexzin.. Frank Boudinot 

AMicooite Edward E. Webb 

Nakid Joseph Weisner 

Hosh las. E. Fox 

Titannia Panfani Miss Lillian Russell 

Bochametta Miss Zelda Sequin 

Tessa Miss Madeleine Lucette 

Sebil Miss Bessie Cleveland 

Bases. ^, (8, fio, fia 1 Balcony %x and 75c. 

Orchestra 9i-5o| Second Balcony 50c 

General Admissi(Mi .f i. 

Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday and 
Saturday at a. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 



Conried*s Opera Company in 

THB OTP8T BARON. 

Saffi Laura Bellini 

Czipra Marion bfnger 

Araena Lydia 0*Ncill 

Mirabella Jenny Reiffcrth 

Sandor Barinkay Harry de Lorme 

Ottocar Sig. Taglieri 

Kalnian Zsupan Jacques Kruger 

Count Camero GusUvus F. Hall 

Count Homonay Fred Urban 

Boxes $6 and S8 I Balcony 50c 

Orch. iSL Dress Cir.,$z | Gallery 350 

Broadway and 30th Street. 



:ytiU!siiifi 



Broadway, bet. Thirtieth and Thirty-fim Streets. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at a. 

Lessees and Managers, .... Messrs. Miles & Barton- 

MR. HENRY E. DIXEY 

ADONIS. 

Adokis HbhkyE.Dix»v 

Marquis de Baccarat .— — H- g™l»«2 

BanSm Turke George W. Hoi^id 

Tslamca Miss Ida Bell 

Artea Miss Carrie Andrews 

Dttcb^'of'Ani Miss Annie Alliston 

LadyMattie \¥.*">*°r* 5"^ 

Lady Natttc Miss Came Behr 

\»a L Hattic" * I Miss Alice Arnold 

LsdyPattie '. Miss Minnie Miller 

Ro«rrA..."-'-l'./. Miss Ameua SoMBRViLLB 

Bows ...$6, $8 and |za I Dress Circle 9x.5o« f' 

Orcbntra f 1.50 1 Balcony Reserved 75 

General Admission %x and 50c. 




14th St., bet. Broadway and xth Ave. 

Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at s 

Manager ... Mr. J. M. HUl. 

ANNIE PIXLEY, 

For the first time in this citv. her new 

successful play in 4actt, by Mr. A. C. 

Gunter, entitled, 

THB DBAOON'S 

DAUOHTBR. 

Ruth Hombwbb, with song, 

Annib Pixlby 

Isaiah Jubal Homeweb, of Pautukset, 

Conn., ** The Deacon "...M. C. Daly 

Charley Lawton, a young New York 

businessman George Backus 

Irving de Vere Chillin^on, a club man 
with artistic tendencies. The star of 

amateur theatricals W. G. Reynier 

Signor Malatesta Tomkins, a nainter of 

the Impressionist School.. Ea. Temple 

Squire Hiram Slimbergast, who goes to 

the theatres in New York. Robert Fisher 

Amadie, Signor Tomkins* assistant, 

^ P. Redmond 

I Mrs. Kachel Homeweb, the Deacon's 

wife Miss A.Douglas 

Mrs.Dashington Brown,a society conundrum,Miss A.Barclay 
Mary O' Dougherty Ruth*smaid Miss Irene Avena 



Brilliant reproduction of the charming comedy, adapted^y 
Clinton Stua rt, E sq., an d entitled 

OUR BOOIBTT. 

Mrs. Spencer Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Sylvia Miss Annie Russell 

Mrs. Tupper Miss Maud Harrison 

Mrs. Athburton Miss Adele Clark 

Mrs. Browne Miss Marie Greenwald 

Constance Grey Miss Eustis 

PhUip Van Pelt Mr. Vanderfelt 

Tupper Mr. Ramsay 

Rae Mr. Rodney 

Senator Montgomery Mr, Eytinge 

Senator Carey Mr. Wilkes 

Mr. Starling Mr. Morey 

Mr. Browning Mr. Winter 

Boxes $12, I15 I Gallery 50c. and 75c 

Orchestra and Balc.$i.5o, $g | General Admission $i 



Erminie Pauline Hall 

Cerise Isabelle Urquhart 

Princte de Gramponeur Mrs. Gcrmon 

iavotte Marie Jansen 
larie Sadie Kirby 

Delaunay Miss Varry 

Cadeaux Francis Wilson 

Ravennes Mark Smith 

Mazqulsde Ponvert J. A. Pnrey 

Eugene Maroel Henry Hallam 

Chevalier de Brabason Max Freeman 

Visoorote de Brissac C L. Weeks 

Boxes |8, |i<v$is I Balcony fi.oo 

Orchestra #x*So| Admission so 
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Broadway, cor. 30th Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. Lester Wallack. 
McCAULL 
OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY, 
(Jno. A. McCaulI, Prop, ft Man.) 

IN 

Carl Millocker's Opera Comique, 

THE BLACK HUSSAR. 

(Der Feldprediger.) 
THE cast: 

Frederick, von Helbert, Colonel of the 
Black Huaaari, disguised as an Ar- 
my Chaolain Hubert Wilke 

Hans von Waldmann, Adjutant of the 
Black Hussars, disguised as a Stu- 
dent Edwin W. Hoff 

Theophil Hackenback, Magistrate of 
Trautenfeld DeWolf Hopper 

Piffkow, his Factotum, with numerous 
offices T. DeAngellb 

Minna Miss Marion Manola 

RosetU .'..MissCelie Ellis 

Barbara, an Orphan, Hackenback's 
housekeeper, 

Mme. Mathilde Cottrelly 

General Admission 50c 

Keserved Seats.. ..50c. and $1 extra 
Family Circle 50c. and asc 



NIBLO'S GARDEN. 

Broadway, between Houston and Prince Streets. 
Evening at 8. Matinee Wednesday and Saturday at a. 

Proprietor and Manager Mr. E. G. Gilmore. 

Production of Miss Mitford's tragedy of 
RIHNZL 

Cola di Riknzi, the Last of the Tribunes, 

Lawrbncs Bakrbtt 

Stephen Colonna, Head of the Colonna Ben. G. Rogers 

John Ursini, Head of the Ursini Chas. M. CoUins 

Angelo, Son of Stephen Colonna Chas. Welles 



SavelU. 
Frangipani .. 

Torefli 

Leonardo. 



Nobles of Rome, 

Friends 
of the Colonna, 



. Frederick Vroom 

Kendall Weston 

...J. W. Albaugh, Jr 
-W. M. Stuart 



Camilo, an Adherent of Rienzi S. E S^pringer 

Albert!, Officer of the Guard Chas. Koehler 

Claudia, Kienzi*s Daughter Miss Minna K. Gale 

Lady Colonna Miss Minnie Monk 

• "tSayelli Miss Miriam O'L^uy 



MISS CORDELIA DOUGHERTY, 

(Pupn of Carl Rbinbckk, Leipzig Conservatory), 

PIANIST, 

No. 120 East 85TH Street, New York. 

Concerts, Masicales and Private lostructioii. 



F 

entitled 

THB ROMANCB OF A POOR TOUNQ 
MAN. 

PROLOGUE. 

Dr. Desmareu, of the French Army John Gilbert 

Manuel, Marquis de Champcey Kyrle Bellew 

Luise Van Berger, formerly nurse to Manuel, 

now keeper of a lodging-house Miss E. Blaiadell 

THB drama. 

Dr. Desmarets .John Gilbert 

Manuel. Steward to Laroque Kyiie Bellew 

M. De Bevannes, a man of the world H. Hamilton 

Gaspar Laroque, an aged man, formerly Captain 

of a Privateer. E. J. Henley 

Alain, a confidential valet Daniel Le^on 

M. Nouret, a notary W. H. Pope 

Yvonnet, a Breton shepherd Herbert Ay ling 

H«n.ri - S. Du Bois 

Lo«w--. W. H. Beaudine 

Frangois Howard W. Ferry 

Marguerite, daughter of Madame Laroque Annie Robe 

Madame Laroque, daughter-in-law to Gaspar. . Muie. Ponisi 

Mile. Helouin, a governess Miss Helen Russell 

Mme. Aubrey, a relative of the Lut>que family 

^, . . ^ Miss Fannie Addison 

Christine, a Breton peasant girl Miss Carrie Elberts 

Guests, bervantt. Peasantry, etc., etc. 




Fourth Ave., bet. 83d 

and a4th Streets. 
Manager 



Evenhig at 8:15. 

Matinee, Saturday at s. 

• • Mr. Dan Frohman 



THB HIGHEST BIDDBR. 

A Comedy in Three Acts, by Madison Morton and 
Robert Reece. 

Lawrence Thomhill. of "The Laixihes" J. W Pfeot 

Bonham Cheviot, of »» The Firs," his neighbor. 

Sjr Muffin Struggles, a Philanthropist.. Rowland Buck«S22 

Sir Evelvn Graine. Baronet etc Herbert Archer 

Joseph, Servant to Thomhill Walter Belloi^ 

Jack Hammerton, of Hammerton, Mallet ft Co., London 

P;^a> hj? Valet W. A. Fiv^SSS 

§?!)8f«»nt Downey Wm K^IS 

Bill, his Assistant Maurice &^^ 

Ro«,ThomhUl .bSi?a7SJJ 

Mrs. Honlton Lacy Alice CrowS? 

Louisa, her Daughter vida Croly 

Admiaioa |i.oo. "" 
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DRIFT. 

To the student of Shakespeare and lover of 
his name there seems to be almost a spirit of 
"• cussedness " in the endeavor of Ignatius 
Donnelly to prove not only that the writings 
were by Bacon, but that Shakespeare himself 
was a good-for-nothing reprobate. Mr. Don- 
nelly believes he has discovered a cipher system 
incorporated in the works of Shakespeare 
which is a plain statement by Bacon that the 
former had nothing whatever to do with their 
authorship. Mr. Donnelly has not yet put 
before the world a complete exposition of his 
discovery. That he is not ready to do. but in 
the North American Review for June, he 
<lesires us to observe the recurrence of such 
names as " Bacon" " William " and " Francis," 
while can also be found the words " Shakes," 
and " Pcere." He wishes it to be particularly 
observed that the word "Bacon" appears 
twice on page 53 — first in the Comedies and 
then in the Histories, Most of Mr. Donnelly's 
present argument is taken up to show that 
Shakespeare was illiterate, stole deer, and got 
drunk; that even his daughter Judith did 
not know how to sign her own name. 
He puts great stress upon the fact that 
Shakespeare had no advantages as a boy, and 
that it could not have been possible for him to 
have acquired the learning attributed to him. 
This is no sort of an argument. Edgar A. 
Poe vras a drunkard, Robert Bums was an un- 
educated and shiftless poet, Milton's daughters 
were very ignorant and coarse, Victor Hugo 
was self-educated with but few opportunities as 
a boy, and some of the cp-eatest poets and 
dramatists that ever lived left but little to show 
that they were other than the worst kind of 



Bohemians. If Shakespeare was incapable of 
writing what he has been credited with, his 
contemporaries would never have written what 
they did of him, and Ben Jonson would not 
have said : " I loved the man and ^o honor his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any." Again, it is very unlikely that Francis 
Bacon would have so intimately associated 
himself with the scamp such as Mr. Donnelly 
pictures Shakespeare. 

The National Opera Company has com- 
pleted its eleven weeks' tour across the conti- 
nent and returned safely to New York. Mr. 
Charles £. Locke, the manager, seems fully 
satisfied with the results of the trip, and while 
it has not been a great financial success, and 
is in debt to some of its principals, the amount 
of the deficit is not particularly overwhelming. 
Mr. Locke's experiences have demonstrate 
that grand opera in the English lan^age will 
be supported in this country. Camed out in 
the complete and sumptuous wav which has 
characterized all the efforts of the National 
Opera Company, there can be no great finan- 
cial profit, and whether it is in the German or 
Talmud languages, the results would be about 
the same. 

The Theatre gives this month consider- 
able space concerning the production of Steele 
Mackaye's play of "Anarchy" in Buffalo. 
The management of the whole affair was 
liberal and successful. A special car on the 
New York Central " limited, which left New 
York Sunday morning, May 29. was provided 
for a number of Mr. Mackaye's personal friends 
and newspaper men. who went as his guests 
to Buffalo to be present on the opening night. 
Amon^ them were: Lawrence Jerome, Thomas 
P. Ochiltree, Judge John* R. Brady and Judge 
Charles Daniels, of the Supreme Court ; A. C. 
Wheeler of the World, Dr. Edward Bradley, 
Clay M. Greene, T. Henry French, Frank W. 
Sanger, Frank White, of the New York Com- 
mercial, S. H. Dobson, George A. Trenberg, 
Thomas Manning, Deshler Welch, A. L. Dith- 
mar, of The Times; Moses P. Handy, of the 
Philadelphia News and Commodore John T. 
Dickerson. 

After a most delightful day's ride, which was 
made extremely enjoyable by never-ending 
reminiscences of "Larry" Jerome, and the 
managerial care of Mr. Sanger, the party found 
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a splendid banquet awaiting them in Mr. 
Mackaye's parlors at the Hotel Genesee in 
Buffalo. The next day they were entertained 
at Niagara Falls, and in the evening after the 
performance of "Anarchy" another banquet 
was given to the Messrs. Meech, managers of 
the Academy of Music, which was attended 
by the New York party, and about a hundred 
prominent residents of the city. This lasted 
until daybreak, and a number of speeches 
were made by Messrs. Jerome, Handy, Brad- 
ley and others, and also by Daniel Lockwood, 
all testifying their esteem for Steele Mackaye, 
and their admiration for the play which had 
just met with such brilliant success. Although 
most of the " New Yorkers " returned home 
on Tuesday, many festivities were kept up 
during the week by Mr. Mackaye and his 
company with Buffalo people, and. everything 
considered, the " Anarchists " had a royal 
good time of it. 

The Theatre is indebted to Mr. James 
N. Matthews, proprietor of the Buffalo Express, 
for the drawing which pictures the tableau in 
the fifth act of " Anarchy " and also for the 
portrait of Mr. Mackaye. 

*** 
Henry Irving writes as follows in the 
Nineteenth Century in answer to M. Coquelin : 

M. Coquelin divides actors into two classes— those who 
identify themselves with their characters, and those who 
identify their characters with themselves. Excellent as this 
definition is, it is somewhat misleading. M. Coquelin tells 
us that when he played Thouvenin it was his greatest diffi- 
culty to express his own idiosyncrasies. His study was to 
efface Coquelin entirely— voice, walk, gesture— and to pre* 
sent only the man he conceived Thouvenin to be. 1 his is 
very good as far as it goes ; but why should Edwin Booth, 
when he acts the part of Hamlety try to forget that, phvsi- 
cally speaking, he was ever Edwin Booth? His mind is 
absorbed in the character— he looks and speaks the melan* 
choly, the passion, the poetry, and the satire of this supreme 
creation ; yet is he to be told that, if in some detail of aspect, 
gesture, or movement he remind the audience that he still 
be Edwin Booth, he is making the character a part of him- 
sdf instead of losing his own nature for the time in the 
world of imagination? The actor who portrays with the 



grandest power the Titanic force and energy of Lear or 
the malignity and hypocrisy of Shylock^ will be truer to the 
poet than another who interests us chiefly in the character- 



istics of age or a type of the Jewish race. M. Coquelin 
would, I fear, in tragedjr teach us to be too prosaic, for 
however important realistic portraiture may be in the comic 
drama— and there are noteworthy examples of its success on 
the English as well as the French stage — in tragedy it has a 
comparatively minor place. 

Yet it is worthy of note that in a recent 
performance of Louis XL, Mr. Irving was 
made up in such a way that he bore a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Gladstone, showing a 
plasticity of feature the value of which Mr. 
Irving underrates in his Nineteenth Century 
article. 

•*. 

At no time have the English papers so 



thoroughly shown their ignorance of this 
country as in their dealings with "Buffalo 
Bill's Wild West Show." The Arkansas 
Traveller credits the following to the L9ndon 
Court Journals 

Hon. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) was a dose companion of a 
roan named Boone, who discovered Kentucky in 1869. Mr. 
Cody married a granddaughter of a distinguished gentle- 
man, known as Sitting Bullfrop^. Cody was twice Governor 
of Chicago and was at one time Mayor of the Arkansas- 
Legislature. He served in the Confederate Army, in the 
command of Gen. Butler, who so gallantly defended New 
Orleans against the threatened invasion of the Federal Gen. 
Longstreet. After the war Mr. Cody went to Congress- 
from the province of Detroit and introduced a measure for 
the relief of the citizens of Buffalo, which gained for him 
the name of Buffalo Bill. He has contributed largely to the 
Atlantic Monthly, a newspaper edited by Mark Twain and 
Uncle Tom Cabin, a man who is mainly noted for his n^ro- 
dialect sketches. Mr. Cody has a ranch of many acres in 
St. Louis, where he keeps a large lot of Indians and ponies 
constantly on hand. 

*** 

The Princess of Wales and family and a 
number of members of foreign royal families 
attended a private exhibition of the Wild West 
Show recently. They all rode in the Dead- 
wood coach, the Princess of Wales sitting on 
the box, •* Buffalo Bill " driving. Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia and Prince George of Wales 
rode horses belonging to the company, and 
made some good snots at a high speed. 



I have received the following letter : 

Garrick Club, May 7, 1887. 
To THK Editor of the Thsatrb: — In your long and 
sympathetic notice of the late Mr. Raymond, you omit to 
mention his short season in London at the Gaiety Theatre, 
under my management in 1880. His representation of 
Colonel Sellers was fully appreciated by the best judges of 
character and character acting, and personally no actor 
who ever came from America was more popular or more 
respected. John Holungshbad. 



Mme. Bernhardt has given since the com- 
mencement of her season under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Abbey & Grau, nearly two 
hundred and fifty-two performances, from 
which has been realized nearly $1,000,000, half 
of which may be reckoned on as a profit to 
the managers and the star. Mme. Bernhardt 
will now play for one month in the princii>al 
towns and cities of England and then return 
to Paris, there to rest until November, when 
she produces her new piece, by Sardou, at the 
Porte St. Martin. During the whole of next 
season she will act in Pans. 

Manager Grau has contracted for an Ameri- 
can tour with the celebrated French actor, 
Coquelin, commencing next June in South 
America. In the following August he will 
make his first appearance in the United States, 
his repertoire to include "The Polish Jew," 
^' The Bells." " Ruy Bias," " Don Caesar de 
Bazan," and Falstaff in " The Merry Wives 
of Windsor." He will also present several 
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comedies of Moliere in which he has become 
famous. 

♦% 
I AM sorry to record the death, on June 17, 
of John J. Benitz. a well-known basso and 
teacher o! vocal music. He was born in Pitts- 
burg, and was forty-five years old. When 
twenty- nine year** old he went to Munich, 
where he received instructions from noted 
teachers. He was afterward connected with 
four opera organizations — The Caroline Rich- 
ings-Bemard, the C. D. Hess, the Saville and 
the Rice opera companies. In the Saville 
company he proved to be the best Dick Dead-- 
eye in " Pinafore " ever seen in this country. 
In the same company were Digby Bell, Ethel 
L)Titon, Mrs. Barry and Carrie Burton. He 
left the stage five years ago and has since been 
connected with several church choirs. 

I AM seriously informed that, fired by Steele 
Mackeye's success, Mr. J. M. Hill proposes to 
present " Romeo and Juliet '* in Buffalo at the 
opening of next season, in a manner which 
would astonish the world— if the whole world 
could see it. Margaret Mather will be the 
Juliet, and in the company will also be 
Frederick Paulding and Milnes Levick. The 
scenic adornments of the play will be very 
elaborate — really extravagant. 

♦♦♦ 
J. H. Lethcourt, who played with Bouci- 
cault last season, has been engaged by Messrs. 
Robson and Crane to play the leading part in 
a new comedy by Bronson Howard, which will 
be produced at the Union Square Theatre, 
New York, in September. Messrs. Robson 
and Crane remain for twelve weeks at this 
theatre, which will, I understand, be entirely 
re-decorated and altered during the summer. 

♦*♦ 
Some curios were sold recently in London, 
among which was a letter written by Eugene 
Arani, while in jail, to a clergyman ; a box made 
from the top beam in Aram's gallows, one of 
the malefactor's ribs, and a portion of his 
viaim's skull, and a folio volume of Plato an- 
notated in Aram's own hand. These interest- 
ing relics were bought by Henry Irving, whose 
fame was first made in " Eugene Aram." 

♦% 

Recently, at the Hotel Drouot, in Paris, 
there was sold an autograph manuscript his- 
tory of Corsica, by Emperor Napoleon I. It 
was written in 1790. during a leave of absence 
spent at Ajaccio. It consists of eight large 
folio p^es, containing two volumes each in 
fine writing, and make an account of consider- 
able length. The work contains many erasures 



and corrections, showing with what care and 
study the young author prepared the matter. 
The manuscript sold for 5,500 francs. 

♦** 

The record of the month calls for a notice 
of the untimely death of William E. Sheridan, 
the actor, who died at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on the i8th of May, of epilepsy. He 
went to Australia last year to pursue his pro- 
fessional work, accompanied by his wife, who 
is known on the stage as Louise Davenport. 
His last appearance on the stage in this city 
was at the Star Theatre on the night of Wash- 
ington's Birthday, 1886, when he acted Marcus 
Brutus to the Cassius of Lawrence Barrett. 
His portrayal of Louis XL, which he frequently 
gave, was much liked. 

Sheridan was born in Boston, June i, 1839. 
He was clerk in the stationery shop of Loring 
& Co., for two years or more before he made 
his first effort as an actor at the Howard 
Athenaeum, March 15, 1858, when he had 
the part of Robin in Mortin's "Town and 
Country." He was "heavy man" at Pike's 
Opera House, Cincinnati, from the fall of 1859 
until the beginning of the war, when he enlist- 
ed in the Sixth Ohio Infantry. He was in 
service three years and three months, and rose 
to the rank of captain. At the battle of Res- 
aca, in Georgia, May 14, 1864, he was wound- 
ed in the arm while on duty as a signal officer. 
He returned to the stage at Pike's Opera 
House, and was leading man there until the 
theatre was burned in 1866. He was a mem- 
ber of the company at Booth's Theatre, in this 
city, for several years, under the administration 
of Edwin Booth, with whom he acted the sec- 
ond parts in Shakespearean tragedy. 

♦♦♦ 
The Leeds Mercury, in speaking of the au- 
thor of " Home, Sweet Home " as never having 
a home, says that George MacDonald, who has 
eleven children, is the author of " Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood." 

*♦* 
Comfortable quarters have been en^ged 
for Mr. Irving, Miss Terry and party, m the 
North German Lloyd steamer Aller, which is 
to leave Southampton on Thursday, October 
20, for New York. 

♦♦♦ 
The following item, referring to Edwin 
Booth's father, was found in a copy of the The- 
airical Inquisitor of February, 181 7 : '• Booth 
is a son of a respectable solicitor residing in 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, and having 
testified a theatrical turn at an earljr age, made 
a trial of his talents for the first time in the 
play of ' John Bull ' at a temporary theatre in 
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Pancras Street, Tottenham Court Road, upon 
which occasion (18 13) he supported the part of 
Frank Rochdale, The performance was got 
up by milkmen, glaziers, etc., in a hay-loft over 
a receptacle for cows. It was altogether a 
ludicrous exhibition, though the most amusing 
incident, with every respect for the jokes of 
George Coleman, the author, resulted from the 
fatal mistake of a towering genius who played 
Dennis Brulgruddery and tore down the rep- 
resentation of * The Red Cow ' in a hasty, in- 
effectual attempt to dash through the door. 
Mr. Booth's performance was really noticed for 
its emphasis and propriety; the frequency of 
applause lent a proud stimulus to his ambition, 
and he soon after joined Mr. Penley's company 
at Peckham, from whence, after an ineffectual 
application to the Hay market and a journey to 
Holland (where he intermarried with a fair 
native), he obtained an engagement of £p. a 
week at Covent Garden and appeared as Sitvius 
in * As You Like It ' to the Rosalind of Mrs. 
Alsop." 

Booth was born at St. Pancras, near Lon- 
don, on the 1st of May, 1796, and was only 
twenty years of age when this was published. 

*** 
The AihencEum: *' Carlyle referred to Dick- 
ens as an actor, having seen him in one of his 
amateur performances. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that Dickens's genius was essentially his- 
trionic and mimetic; that with his faculty of 
keen and minute observation, his general alert- 
ness of mind and body, his mobile power of 
gesture and expression, he had all the requi- 
sites of a successful actor, and that had he 
lived at a great period of the drama, in the 
Elizabethan age, for instance, his genius would 
have found its appropriate outlet on the stage. 
He would have become a popular comic actor, 
writing a humorous piece now and then, per- 
haps, as was the custom of such actors in 
those days. But while living under different 
conditions and working with his pen, his books 
still retained and reveded the native genius of 
their author. They had the sustained if rather 
jerky liveliness, the pleasant tricks and man- 
nerisms, of humorous portraiture upon the 
stage. He was, in short, a born actor." 

A 
Miss Georgia Cayvan and Miss Eflfie H. 
Ober have arrived home from Europe. The 
Tribune, which seems especially well informed 
about these two bright women, says that Miss 
Cayvan will spend a part of the summer at the 
seashore and a part in the country, but will de- 
vote much of her time to study and prepara- 
tion for the coming season at the Lyceum The- 
atre, where she will take the leading parts. 
Miss Ober will go to Boston this week, and 



thence to her summer home in Maine. The 
reports that Miss Ober will return to operatic 
management next season are baseless. She 
has no intention of doing anything of the kind. 



Julian Hawthorne has retired to Scotch 
Plains, N. J., where he occupies an old-style 
mansion of many large rooms, for the conven- 
ience of his seven sons and daughters. 



The Salem Register says : " There are two 
Nathaniel Hawthornes — the living man who 
walked the streets of Salem, and the ideal 
Hawthorne, materialized from his works. An 
immense amount of nonsense has been written 
in a vain effort to harmonize the two men. 
The facts are all against the success of any 
such attempt. Hawthorne himself wanted to 
live in what he had written. He had no false 
ideals as to his own position in what is called 
* society ;' neither did he care a brass farthing 
for the opinion of the men and women who 
now attempt to patronize him. His contempt 
for that sort of thin^ was as thoroughly demo- 
cratic as the man himself. The * low society 
he is charged with seeking in order to study, 
is a humbug. He sought that kind of society 
because he enjoyed and liked it, just as he 
liked gin and French brandy. That's all there 
is to it." 

*** 

In answer to a correspondent, I will say that 
there have been three very notable perform- 
ances of " Caste " in this country, occurring in 
1875. The first was at Wallack's Theatre, 
with H.J. Montague as UAlroy, Hany Beck- 
ett as Eccles, Charles Stevenson as Hawtree, 
E. M. Holland as Sam, Miss Ada Dyas as 
Esther, Miss Effie Germon as Polly, and Mme. 
Ponisi as Marquise, The second was at the 
Globe Theatre, Boston, with John C. Cowpcr 
as D'Alroy, George Honey as Eccles, Owen 
Marlowe as Hawtree, J. H. Burnett as Sam, 
Miss Katherine Rogers as Esther, Miss Lillian 
Coaway as Polly, and Mrs. C. F. Macder as 
Marquise. The third was at the Boston Mu- 
seum, with H. J. Montague as UAlroy, Wm. 
Warren as Eccles, W. H. Crisp as Hawtree 
J. H. Ring as Sam, Miss Annie Clarke as Es 
ther. Miss Mary Gary as Polly, and Mrs. J. R. 
Vincent as Marquise, 

*** 
Mr. Clay Greene, the author of the play 
" (^lolden Giant," and several other successful 
pieces, will soon bud out as a novelist. He 
has a book in preparation which, judging by 
the story as it was recited to me, will be a very 
charming study of New England country life. 
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The Hon. George Bancroft, his grand- 
daughter. Miss Susanne Bancroft, and other 
members of his family, are settled for the 
summer in Mr. Bancroft's beautiful cottage on 
the Cliff, in Newport. ^SH^ ^ 

Mrs. AND Miss De Wolf are at the Hotel 
Vcnddme, in Paris. Miss De Wolf recited in 
Paris during last week to an American audi- 
ence. She is studying under Mile. Baitet, of 
the Comedie Fran^aise. 

Miss Fanny Davenport Rogers, the 
brilliant daughter of Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, 
of Buffalo, was married June 16, to Charles 
MacV'eagh, son of the Attorney-General in 
President Garfield's Cabinet. The bridegroom 
is a member of the law firm of Stetson & Mac- 
Veagh. The ceremony took place at Mr. 
Rogers' residence in Buffalo, No. 698 Delaware 
Avenue. Mr. and Mrs. MacVeagh will reside 
in New York. 

Mrs. Louisa Eldridge (" Aunt Louisa ") has 
taken apartments in Covent Garden, London. 

*** 
It will interest dramatists and owners of 
plays to know that Dion Boucicault was 
awarded ^£446 in the English courts, in 1867, 
as damages against the Queen's Theatre for 
illegally representing *' The Long Strike." 

In answer to a correspondent, I will say that 
Madame Taglioni retired from the stage on 
her marriage with Count Gilbert de Voisens 
in 1847, and never reappeared anywhere after- 
wards as a dancer. 

**♦ 

The monument erected in the cemetery of 
the Evergreens in memory of actors an act- 
resses cared for by the Actors' Fund was fit- 
tii^y dedicated June 6. A history of the un- 
dertaking was given by Mr. A. M. Palmer, 
a brief address was made by Mr. Booth, and 
a beautiful elegy, entitled " Anubis," was read 
by Mr. William Winter. 

♦** 
Miss Mary L. Booth is now in Paris. 
From there she will shortly go to Switzerland 
and Italy for two months, and then return 
again to Paris. 

**♦ 
Miss Helen Dauvray will visit Paris this 
summer where she will naturally pick up some 
clever ideas — and use them too. 

Mr. Gunter's novel, " Mr. Barnes of New 



York," has had an unprecedented sale. It is 
only a little over a month since its issue, and 
now it is in its second edition of 10,000 copies. 
This seems marvelous to staid publishers, 
who are quite content to sell 5,000 copies of 
any one novel. 

The London Times says that a remarkable 
piano, manufactured for a New York man, is 
now on view in London. It has been designed 
by Mr. Alma Tadema, R. A., and is a fine 
example both of the artist's taste and of the 
treatment of sumptuous and difficult material 
by English workmen. Its shape is that of an 
ordinary grand piano, but the groundwork is 
ebony ; the legs, carved lions and tigers, are of 
oak ; and the decorative details of cedar, box- 
wood and ivory make the instrument very un- 
like the usual drawing-room piano. A near 
inspection shows delicately-carved and inlaid 
borders of classical scroll-work ; at a little dis- 
tance one perceives the great beauty of the 
tawny ebony in combination with red cedar 
and yellow boxwood. Over the keyboard is a 
little long low picture by Mr. Poynter, R. A., 
a classical piece in which wandering minstrels 
pipe to maidens dancing in a garden. 

*** 
Mrs. PoiTER and other " society dames " 
are advised by the London papers to make a 
study of Mrs. Bernard-Beere's acting in " As 
in a Looking-Glass," as " a year ago Mrs. Ber- 
nard- Beere was as awkward as crude, and as 
unsympathetic as the American aspirant for 
dramatic fame is now." Mrs. Beere's toilets 
are also the talk of London, especially her 
" suicide costume," which is said to be a mar- 
vel. She ought to associate with Mrs. Potter, 
and call it the " Potter-Beere " Company. 

I AM told that E. Rider Haggard was only 
thirty-one years old on June 22. His informa- 
tion regarciing South African scenes and native 
character is from experience. When only nine- 
teen Mr. Haggard accompanied Sir Henry 
Bulwer to Natal : and during the two succeed- 
ing years he served on the staff of Sir Theo- 
philus Stepstone, the Special Commissioner to 
the Transvaal. He withdrew from the Colo- 
nial service in 1879, and, reluming to London 
and marrying the only daughter of the late 
Major Margitson, of Ditchingham House, Nor- 
folk, became a practising barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn. 

The Sun says that the seventy stockholders 
of the Metropolitan Opera House paid hand- 
somely last season for their amusement. It 
cost them $290,000 in salaries of artists, new 
scenery, dresses, and other such expenses, 
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while taxes, repairs, lighting, heating, and sun- 
dries consumed nearly $155,000 more. The 
receipts from admissions and rentals were only 
a little over $235,000, leaving a deficiency of 
about $210,000, or $3,000 per share. In return 
each shareholder had his box for sucty-one per- 
formances, which is a little less than $50 per 
box for each performance. 



An old story that is worth repeating is told 
of George Colman the actor. Being asked if 
he knew Theodore Hook, replied, *' Certainly, 
Hook and eye are old associates.' During 
Colman's management of the Haymarket an 
actor in the course of the play came to the line 
(which he delivered in a nasal voice), "Ah, 
where is my honor now ? " On which Col- 
man, behincl the scenes, was heard to mutter, 
*• I wish your honor was back at Newcastle, 
with all my heart." During the last illness of 
Colman, the doctor, being late in an appoint- 
ment, apologized to his patient, saying that he 
had been called to see a man who had fallen 
down a well. "Did he kick the bucket?" 
groaned Colman. 

♦ ♦ 

Napoleon was once asked to order a great 
pianist, who would not dare disobey him, to 
sit down at the piano and play something, " 1 
would not mind asking him to sit down," 
said the Emperor ; " but who will ask him to 
get up again } " 

*♦* 
Wilson Barrett's residence near London 
was the former home of George Eliot, and he 
revels in its silent tales. 

*v 

Among my scraps which I collect for a text- 
book I find the followmg anecdote. As to its 
authority I do not know. " While W. D. 
Howells was a young man living in Columbus, 
and was on the editorial force of the Ohio 
State Journal, he wrote a poem that was pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly, In due time 
came a check in payment for the poem. The 
check was highly prized in itself by the young 
poet, but did not fill the full measure of his 
aspirations, for shortly after he demanded of 
an intimate friend with much diffidence, but 
great earnestness: 'Jim, when you have a 
check for some money, how do you get the 
cash for it } ' The intricacies of this finan- 
cial operation being explained, the amount of 
the check was deposited to his credit in the 
bank. The money was not destined, however, 
to form a part of Mr. Howells' ultimate 
estate, for shortly afterward he again repaired 
somewhat embarrassed to his more practical 



friend and asked in a quandary : ' Jim, when 
you have money in the bank, how do you 
get it out again ? ' Since that time Mr. 
Howells has had little difficulty either getting 
money into or out of the bank." 

*\ 

Mr. Sol Smith Russell will withdraw 
from the stage after next season, as he intends 
to go into business in Minneapolis, where his 
father-in-law, Mr. William T. Adams (** Oliver 
Optic ") will live with him. He has been be- 
fore the public twenty-five years. He began 
his career at Jacksonville, 111., at thirteen years 
of age, and gave his first monologue enter- 
tainment in 1866. In 1869 he joined the 
Berger family, well-known as a concert com- 
pany. At different times he was with this 
company until 1880, when he set out as a star, 
taking the leading part in •* Edgewood Folks," 
written by Mr. J. E. Brown. In this he played 
for five years with great success. In 1885 he 
was a member of the Boston Museum com- 
pany for twenty weeks, playing with success 
several of Mr. Warren's parts. In the next 
season Mr. Russell appeared in three hundred 
performances of " Felix McCusick," also by 
Mr. J. E. Brown. He has just closed a good 
season of thirty-eight weeks in " Pa," by Mr. 
C. W. Walters. His farewell tour will be 
made in " Edgewood Folks." At the close of 
the season he will take an active interest in the 
business of the Porter Steam Heating Com- 
pany, Minneopolis, in which firm he has in- 
vested. 

♦*♦ 

I FIND the following cruel but tempting 
recipe in my weekly " Drift " : " Take a young 
lobster, alive, and boil either in white wine or 
in water to which some strong sherry has been 
added. When it is boiled, remove the flesh, 
and pound in a mortar the shell and the claws ; 
when these are reduced to powder, stew in 
butter, and afterwards drain through a fine 
cloth into cold water. A sort of red butter 
with the flavor of the shells is thus produced, 
and solidified by the cold water. Stew the 
flesh of the lobster in cream, and add the red 
butter sauce. Serve hot." 

Trcphonius, 

absolutely unrivaled. 

(TA4 o^ni^n of th§ Albany Argut:) 
A magazine which stands abaoluteljr unrivaled in its line 
is Thb Thbatkb. It is the only periodical devoted exclo« 
sively to the drama, which deals with the sabject with the 
same honesty, frankness, and elevation of utterance that is 
used in discussing the other arts. It certainly will do more 



than any one other agency to elevate the sta^ in this c 
try. During the summer months the magazine will chan^^e 
its form from a weekly to a monthly, owin^ to the ostaal 
dullness in theatrical matters. The issue, unul September^ 
will be devoted to more general topics, and papen wQI be 
given from the pens of competent and well*known writers. 
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ART CHAT. 

Thb art season in New York City is about at an 
end. It has slowly died out. The last two exhi- 
bitions being the " Prize Fund" at the American 
Art Galleries and the French Loan Collection at 
the Academy, which we now have under consider- 
ation, they will close on the last of this month. 

The Prize Fund Exhibition has already been 
mentioned in these notes, and the awarding of the 
prizes chronicled. 

The debut of Mr W. L. Dodge by his excellent 
composition, ''The Death of Minnehaha," is a 
thing to be remembered in connection with this 
year s Fund Exhibition. The painting represent- 
ing Minnehaha upon the bier and the two warriors 
mourning beside her, and the spirits vaguely de- 
fined against the tent, is impressive and touching. 
The young painter — for he is said to have but just 
reached his majority — has taken hold of a worthy 
subject, and treated it earnestly without attempting 
to be clever or eccentric. 

Mr. F. D. Millet has cut out for himself an en- 
viable position among most popular painters. He 
caters, it is true, to the taste which loves minute 
rendering of detail and forced realism in the ren- 
dering of textures, but he has himself fine artistic 
sensibilities and a good eye for color. His eight- 
eenth-century composition, '*A Difficult Duet," 
was, I thinlc, the most attractive picture to the 
majority of visitors to the exhibition. 

Mr. Edwin P. Blashfield has of late been so 
poorly represented at the exhibitions that it is a 
pleasure to see a work executed in his better and 
riper style, as is the decorative panel, " Inspira- 
tion " Mr. G. W. Maynard strikes a new color 
note in his " Sappho," which we shall hope to see 
hhn repeat next season, with perhaps the accom- 
paniment of a little more perfect drawing than in 
this work. 

Mr. Charles F. Ulrich*s^r»^, '* The Artist"— 
a modeler of statuettes—is as a picture not at all 
equal to his earlier efforts in this vein, but the face 
of the artist is as fine a piece of painting of its 
kind as I have ever seen. The features are mod- 
eled with the finest precision, and intelligence is 
stamped upon the workman's brow as indelibly as 
pigments can characterize it. There are many 
single or dual figure genres of about the same size 
as Mr. Ulrich's, and telling about the same story, 
i. /. , men or women at occupations or pastimes, or 
restine, with interior backgrounds abundant with 
still-lile. In many of them we recognize the por- 
traits of well-known models ; one old man, in par- 
ticular (he is the central figure in Mr. Bimey's 
•* Harmony," of which we published a sketch on 
April ii). is seen again and again. But few of 
the young artists w1k> attempt these genre compo- 
sitions have the ability to sacrifice the auxiliaries 
to the figures. This is absolutelv necessary in 
«ich compositions. A badly or slightly painted 
face against a well or strongly painted piece of 
still-life in the background is a most son^ sight. 
Yet it is invariably the case, and only those who 



study very hard, and under first-class teachers, are 
able to turn the tables. When, however, he has 
that ability, his pictures become works of art, and 
he may justly be called a painter. 

* 

A LITTLE work of rare qualities which could al- 
most be placed with the genres^ yet which has 
nothing commonplace about it, is the study of a 
very b^utiful girl reposing in an easy-chair. It is 
entitled * *A ComforUble Comer," by Chas. C. Cur- 
ran. It is indeed a delicate piece of workmanship. 

Among some of the large figure pieces must be 
noted Mr. Alexander s negro in an old coat that 
does not fit him, entitled *' A Chestnut," a very 
sketchy study ; Mr. Herbert Denmann's decora- 
tive *' In Blossom Time," which makes us feel that 
the artist is becomins^ mannered. Mr. Frank 
Moss has keyed his picture, "The Song of the 
Shirt," so high, that one is repulsed from it upon 
first sight. The " I Am Not Mad," of Mr. Harry 
Carey, is too hard in treatment to merit any praise. 
•* Waiting," by Mr. Frank Russell Green, has 
some fair realistic qualities, but it is not particu- 
larly interesting. The same might be said of the 
large study of a French fisher-girl carrying a net 
on her shoulder, "A Souvenier of Picardy," by 
F. C. Penfold; besides, we're sick of these brawny 
fisher-women. 

Indeed, there is a great deal of valuable space 
taken up by large canvases, which are not the peers 
of their lesser companions. Mr. C. Y. Turner's 
** Veteran," a study made some years ago, is a 
worthy piece of painting not to be missed 
Among the landscapes are many fine examples. 
Mr. Bruce Crane comes to the front with some 
glowing sunsets. In " Deserted," " An* Autumn 
Sunset," " Night Descending," we have a trio of 
luminous skies. Mr. Crane has never done better. 
'*01d Oak and Water Willows, near Queens, L. 
I," is a rich contribution from Mr. Chas. H. Mil- 
ler. There is a little too much coldness and harsh- 
ness about Mr. Walter L. Palmer's " Snow and 
Sunlight." Mr. H. C. Springer is original and 
true in his "A Midsummer Eve." *' Mr. W. 
Merritt Post gives us a clear bit of painting of sun- 
light in *' A Bright March Day," and Mr. Wm. J. 
Whittemore a luminous '*Moonrise in October." 

F. K. M. Rehn leads the marine men, who 
are in full force, by his ** Surging Sea." '* Run- 
ning the Blockade," by Ottis R. Weber, is a work 
forcible in its lines of composition. Mr. Warren 
Sheppard has no doubt spent much care and 
patient toil in producing his original in concep- 
tion, **The Storm Centre," but the color of the 
water is not altogether satisfactory. The **Dutch 
Fishing Boats Going to Sea," by Carlton Chap- 
man, one feels are really propelled by wind. A 
rather clever and Japanesey looking marine is G. 
Cosenza's "Fishing for Clams, Bay of Naples." 
I don't know, of course, how true to nature it is. 
♦*♦ 

M. DURAND-RUEL, the well-known Parisian 
art dealer, exhibits under the name of ' * Celebrated 
Paintings brought from Paris, for exhibition only," 
some 233 paintings at the National Academy of 
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Design until June 30. They are not all by auY 
means '* celebrated." They are not even all good; 
there are works good, bad and indifferent. Lots 
of little canvases, and some big ones too, are not 
worth looking at, many are the precocious efforts 
of the *' impressionists/' some are half finished 
studies which should not be seen outside of an 
artist's studio. But on the other hand, there are a 
dozen or so of splendid examples of the higher 
French painters. 

Here is Lefcbvre's ** Diana Surprised/' Dela- 
croix's " Death of Sardanapalus " and Manet's 
''Execution of Maximilian. Besides these we 
have some ten examples of Puvis de Chavaunes, 
which at least arouse our interest if not our enthu- 
siasm. His compositions are eccentric and af- 
fected, in some of them the meaning exceedinglv 
vague. " The Poor Fisherman" is the most ef- 
fective of the compositions, really a wonderful 
work, but if upon cross-examination one was com- 
pelled to tell exactly what it represented, it would 
be a difficult task. 

« 
« « 

It is to be regretted that part of Edouard 
Manet's "Execution of Maximilian" is unfin- 
ished. It is the most " healthy " example by an 
"impressionist" exhibited. It is in the best 
sense of the word broad. As a draughtsman he 
was firm and sure, and his color no less positive. 
He was not one of the " impressionists " who was 
slurring, slovenly or misty. He was direct and 
honest. How graphically this composition tells its 
story. 

*** 

" Diana Surprised" is Jules Lcfebvre at his 
best. Tfiis work is far removed from impression- 
J^Kf^ n almost academic in treatment. The 
drawing is severe, or rather *' correct," the color- 
ing is pretty and " nice." There are very grace- 
ful lines in the picture, and some exquisite color- 
ing. The work does not move you; it is not \ m- 
pressive ; but it delights you and appeals to the 
taste. The nude is ever the stumbling-block to 
painters, and in judging it we must ' ' make allow- 
ances " as it were. Lefcbvrc has certainly given 
us a fine figure in Diana. The nymph who is 
hurrying through the water, her body mostly in 
shadow, is surely a beautiful form ; the kneeling 
maid half covered by a piece of drapery she holds, . 
is the most real, the most human of the figures. 
Her age can hardly be seventeen. What lovely 
girlish lines her body forms in her half trembling 
position : how expressive the face, frightened, yet 
perhaps not half understanding the sacrilege of 
Acteon. 

« 

Henner's very ridiculous composition, which 
faces *' Diana," from the other end of the South 
room, and is called " Eclogue- Pastoral," is a large 
dark landscape which serves to throw out two 
misshapen female figures, one of whom leans 
against a piece of a wall (?) while the other pipes 
upon an instrument. Intellectual qualities it nas 
none, beauty it certainly has not, but to art stu- 



dents its harmony is very wonderful and interest- 
ing, the colors in it are few and simple, the green 
of the landscape serves to make shiadows on the 

flesh. 

« 
« « 

Dklacroix was a genius. My readers can 
form their own qualifications. He was a power- 
ful designer. He knew the essentials in art. Hi» 
painting had one meaning, a direct one, and one 
only. They needed no note in the catalogue. 
He was a dramatist in painting, whose chief cun- 
ning is his knowledge of construction. But his 
pictures are not always carried out. This large 
melange, entitled " Death of Sardanapalus," is 
more like a hasty cartoon, done on the spur of the 
moment, when tne artist's mind was full of what he 
would like to paint. 

"The Honorable Amend " is a more complete 
picture, and shows that the painter can be forci- 
ble with simple means as well as with compli- 
cated. 

« 
« « 

Among the other pictures of interest can be 
noted a very clever study of a team of ** Omnibus 
Horses," by John Lewis Brown ; " The Castle of 
Chillon," by Gustav Courbet ; " A Japanese 
Giri." and "Young Girt Reclining," by Emile 
Levy, and the *' Entombment of Christ," by 
Henri Levy, a work very strong in some parts ; 
Gabriel Ferrier's " Maternal Love ; a picture by 
Alfred Stephens, entitled " Convalescence, "which 
looks rather old-fashioned to-day ; " Examples of 
Louis Muller," A. Yvon ; Renoir, Monet, Lisley, 
Pissaro, Boudin, Desboutins and Huguet. 

In all we owe M . Durand-Rael our thanks for a 
very interesting exhibition. 

Ernest Knaufft, 

AS LONG AS THE WORLD GOES ROUND. 

Of course you have noticed 

While watching a play, 
Some darling of fashion 

Who's hat blocks the way ; 
You can't see the stage 

And you mentally say, 
I wonder how long it will last ? 

As long as the world goes round, 

And girls with high hats abound, 
Your pleasure is sat on 
While she keeps her hat on, 

As long as the world goes round. 

Natt Sahbury in tht Troubadours^ 



'• BARNES OF NEW YORK.** 

{Buffalo Ex^ress^June 19.) 

A book which merits the favorable reception it is likely^ 
to get is '* Mr. Barnes of New York,*' the first book we be- 
lieve, published by Deshler Welch ft Co., New York. Mr. 
Welches many friends in this city may take pleaaare in 
knowing that the_ book, though out but a month, is ah^ady- 
in its second edition of xo.ooo copies ~a very good sale in- 
deed. It is an engrossing story, quite French to its crisp^ 
vivid style. 
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ZOLA AT HOME. 



The village of Medan, where Emilc Zola 
has fixed his residence, lies in a country both 
Parisian and literary. Situated neither too 
near nor too far from the city, Medan is an 
old country seat which from the ninth century 
to the present time has always been occu- 
pied by Parisians. In the fifteenth century, 
Henri Perdrier, a banker of Paris, restored the 
chateau, and gave to the church the appearance 
it now presents. In the sixteenth century, an- 
other Parisian, Jean Brinon, occupied the 
chateau, gathered literature about him, and 
constituted himself the host of poets. 

In the midst of these happy souvenirs, Emile 
Zola has posed his house, modest at first, but 
enlarged and beautified as each successive 
year brought increased success ; a house in 
which his best work has been written, and a 
house where dreams a man, who in spite of 
ten years of fame, Paris does not know. For 
there are several Zolas. The same baffling 
variability that shows itself in his photographs, 
taken at different periods, also marks his social 
aspect. Some know the armed Zola of debate 
and journalism ; some the defensive and re- 
served Zola of first representations, the salons, 
and public dinners; but the individual the 



•d does not know is Zola as he withdraws 
elf from literary warfare, and the hamper- 
:onventionalities of society. It has been 
that he does not know how to be eloquent, 
that he is deficient in humor. Ask of 
:ourt, Daudet, any who have seen him at 
an, and they will prove to you the falsity 
le charge. He is eloquent when he tells 
he black days of his youth filled with 
ry and hope; humorous while recalling 
events of that half farce, half tragedy of 
; eloquent and humorous as he weighs 
and appreciates men. That is one of the 
y phases of Zola's character that the world 
ignorance of, and that is the reason they 
dllingly accept as truth the slanders of his 
enemies. 

Consult the catalogues and they will 
show you the immense amount of liter- 
ary work that has been produced by this 
writer, and you will even then be un- 
able to form an approximate estimate 
of his labors. His contributions to the 
Corsatre, Cloche^ Progrhs de Lyon, 
Figaro, Gaulois, La vie Parisienne, 
mne. Semaphore di Marseille, Consiitu- 
Avenir National, Le Rappel, and other 
rs, would alone form fifty or sixty vol- 

5. 

The feverish reportorial curiosity of the day- 
having shown the readers of the newspapers 
the manner in which the great novelist works, 
his methods, in what apartment, the temper- 
ature of the room, and his costume, there is 
nothing of originality left but to present Zola 
in repose. Breakfast over, and his morning 
work completed, you will find him superintend- 
ing his workmen who are on his never-ceasing 
building operations, as he buys a house solely 
for the pleasure of thinking out and building 
another over it. The plans of his architects 
undergo startling changes under the elabora- 
tions worked out by the novelist himself. 
His passion for alterations and improvements 
is undoubtedly inherited from his father, who 
was one of the best builders of bridges and 
roads of his day. The building finished, his 
attention is turned to the interior decoration,, 
and his choice of hanginc^s, furniture and bibe^ 
lots, reveals his love for 3ie majestic, the com- 
fortable and the decorative. The light falls 
through heraldic windows, across Louis XVL 
furniture, Indian Buddhas, stands of armor,. 
Japanese kakmonos, Venetian cabinets crushed 
with ivory, modern and comfortable chairs, 
and Turkish divans. A piano, an organ, man- 
dolins, and a Japanese gong form a part of the 
fantastic picture. 

The novelist, a silent man at Paris, is at 
Medan transformed into a frightful chatterer. 
He may be found extended in his favorite 
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position 

ting on 

interloc 

compensating for the laziness of his body by 

the activity of his mind. 

He excels in drawing from those around 
him information on subjects with which he is 
unacquainted, forcing confirmation of his own 
statements, and extracting the very substance 
from subjects which his friends have long 
studied and every detail of which they have 
mastered. 

With singular delicacy of style and diplo- 
macy of expression he insinuates his ideas into 
the most stubborn and perverse minds. He is 
not always successful in gaining instant victory 
over them, but he at least so stirs them up, 
troubles them, and throws down their rapidly 
formed conclusions, that they are finally pushed 
to reflection. He himself is slow to receive 
the ideas of another. He accepts with im- 
patience those opposed to his own, but when 
they are supported by logical demonstration, 
he is conquered. To-day, by way of retreating 
honorably, he will continue to defend himself 
and fight; to-morrow you will find him ac- 
quiescent and conquered. 

And yet this writer, whose pen has never 
hesitated to describe the bluntest reality, this 
polemist, who crushes his literary adversaries 
with the force of a pile-driver, has with all, a 
tender heart. This was proved to Huysman 
and myself when Zola, the day before he pub- 
lished his study on Gustave Flaubert, read it 



f^ 



produce on us, fear- '^'x^^. 
ing that in his de- 
sire to conform with the strict 
truth, he might have conveyed in 
one of his sentences a meaning I 

that would compromise the memory 
of his great teacher and friend. He 
took from his desk a manuscript that was not 
in his own handwritmg. 

" My mother copied it." said he; " she loved 
to write ; only sometimes she would put some 
words before the others and often that did not 
suit. Now let us hear it." 

The first part was filled with an account of 
the funeral ceremony, and he read it slowly, 
heavily, and calmly. As the cortege reached 
Rouen his voice faltered, and at the arrival at 
Croisset he trembled; but* when the hearse 
wound round the path into Cantelen, and he 
read that poignant sentence heard by those 
grouped around the coffin where Flaubert's 
body laid, he broke into sobs, and wept silently. 
Then holding the manuscript to me : 

" Read it to us." 

I continued. And as I read he sat with his 
hand over his eyes, hiding his tears, filled with 
that sorrow that runs through his writings, 
stirred by his tender friendship, and awed with 
his repugnance to death and his horror of 
nothingness. 

" Thanks, put it on the stand." 
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A VIEW OF MEDAN FROM THE BALCONY. 



The servant had just entered with a decanter 
of ice-water. The reading continued. Flau- 
bert lived again before us in every line, on 
every page. Zola breaking in on the reading at 
intervals to ask : 

" Is not that the man } " 

Then he would rise for a glass of water and 
slowly drink it, and during the fifty-five pages 
of the manuscript he kept up a continual going 
and coniing from the souvenirs to the decanter. 

If this page, detached from the personal 
souvenirs of Huysman and myself, does not 
suffice to prove the tender heart of the great 
novelist, let he who will, turn to the last chap- 
ter of L'CEuvre and read the description of the 
graves of the children in the Saint-Ouen ceme- 
tery, a touch of delicate sentiment that would 
make the fortune of an idealistic romancer; 



let him read in the Voltaire, the note announc- 
ing the death of Duranty; and let him read in 
the Figaro the funeral oration on Louis Des- 
pres. There in the full light of print Emile 
Zola will be met, Zola with his eloquence and 
tenderness, the Zola that Medan hides in the 
shadow of her trees and the antiquity of her 
history. It is this Zola that I have tried to 
show and have endeavored to make known. 

I only desire, that when the public re- 
proaches me for having wounded its long cher- 
ished prejudices regarding the novelist, he will 
not accuse me of want of discretion in speaking 
so familiarly of his private and domestic mat- 
ters, which, to use his own words, "are 
strangers in his literary fight." 

— From the French of Henry Giard, by 
Norman Jefferies. 
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AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. 

BY HENRY EDWARDS. 

The passion for collecting the autojs^raphs of 
distinguished persons is one that of late years 
has extended to all classes of society, and is 
now one of the favorite hobbies of the day. 
There are few young people who do not pos- 
sess an autograph album, and seize every op- 
portunity to place the notables whom they 
may meet under contribution. This is at least 
a harmless amusement, and one which carries 
with it a large amount of gratification, but in 
a far wider sense there is a value and import- 
ance attached to the 
preservation of the 
Utters of prominent 
individuals, for they 
bring us face to face 
with their writers, 
give an insight into 
their characters, 
shed a light upon 
the manners of their 
period, and not in- 
frequently serve to 
illuminate some ob- 
scure page of bio- 
graphical history. 
As we look upon 
the swiftly fading i 
lines, the antique 
paper, and the < 
quaint phraseology, 
we do indeed feel 
"the touch of a van- 
bhed hand," and 
listen to the " voices 
that have long been 
still." It is intend- 
ed in the series of 
papers, of which 
this is the com- 
mencement, to give 
such selections 
from a large and 
important collec- 
tion, as may prove most interesting to the dra- 
matic and literary professions, and it is believed 
that the manner in which the letters and accom- 
panying portraits will be reproduced by the 
enterprise of this journal, will render them of 
considerable value. At present only those who 
have passed away will be given, but it is possi- 
ble that living celebrities may be illustrated in 
a second senes. 

I.— -MRS. LITCHFIELD. 

This lady, whose maiden name was Sylvester 
Hay, was bom in 1777, and was the daughter 
of a Dr. Hay, the surgeon of an East India- 
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man, who in early life settled in Calcutta, 
where his daughter first saw the light. Dr. 
Hay returned to England before nis little 
girl was in her teens, and soon afterwards 
died, leaving his family in somewhat strait- 
ened circumstances. Miss Hay had manifested 
considerable ability for declamation among her 
schoolmates, and at the early age of fifteen 
she resolved to adopt the stage as her calling. 
Her first attempt was at Richmond, Surrey, a 
place often chosen by young aspirants in which 
to make their d^but, and now celebrated in 
theatrical history as being the last resting- 
place of Edmund Kean. She chose for her 
initial performance 
the character oi Ju- 
lia, in the " Surren- 
der of Calais," an 
in Hated and preten- 
tious play, by Geo. 
Colman, the young- 
er. For one so 
young she was fair- 
ly successful, and 
the " great George" 
was pleased to 
praise her, and to 
prophecy her future 
eminence. She trav- 
eled the northern 
circuit for 2 years, 
and in 1796 she ap- 
peared in London 
lor Mrs. Daven- 
port's benefit at Co- 
vent Garden. After 
this she waited for 
two years for an- 
other chance, and in 
1798, she played 
Marianne in the 
"Dramatist" with 
such skill as to pro- 
cure an engage-, 
ment at the patent 
theatre for three 
years. She distin- 
guished herself in many parts, both in comedy 
and tragedy, and particularly as Mrs. Oakley, 
the Widow Brady and Emilia, She labored 
under the disadvantage of a petite figure, and 
one of her critics says of her: "In irascible 
characters she is inimitable, her judgment is 
great, her articulation correct, in short, the 
animation of her performance makes ample 
compensation for the disadvantages of figure." 
When John Philip Kemble purchased the one- 
sbcth interest of Covent Garden in 1803, our 
heroine became one of his company. She had 
been previously married to Mr. John Litch- 
field, an artist and author, well known in 
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the intellectual circles of his time, 
with whom she lived a life of the 
truest domestic happiness. Mr. 
Litchfield was the intimate friend 
of the elder Matthews, Elliston, 
Charles Kemble and others, and 
was the author of numerous stage 
addresses, magazine articles, etc. 
He was also regarded as a critic of 
no mean order, and in Mrs. Mat- 
thews' charming life of her husband 
will be found many interesting let- 
ters of this scholarly gentleman. 
When the young Rosctus, Master 
W. H. Betty, burst like a comet on 
the town, Mrs. Litchfield was his 
chief support, and played Saphira 
in "Barbarossa" on his opening 
night in London. Covent Garden 
was burned in 1808, and after that 
she traveled in the provinces and 
in Ireland, everywhere attracting 
attention by her graceful and refined 
manners, and her earnest devotion 
to her art. She retired from the 
stage about 1818, and died in 1827. 
She may be regarded as one of the 
ornaments of tne British stage, and 
had Mrs. Siddons not appeared to 
eclipse all her rivals, Mrs. Litch- 
field would have a more promi- 
nent place than she now possesses 
in the history of the drama. One 
of her greatest triumphs was made 
in the recital of M. G. Lewis' 
(Monk Lewis) poem of ** The Cap- 
tive," now printed in our recita- 
tion books under the title of " The 
Maniac," which was given in Co- 
vent Garden with more realism 
than was common in those days. 
Music was introduced descriptive 
of the passions of the scene, and 
" gaolers, relations, and madmen with flaming 
torches," were brought in to aid the effect. 
A writer of the period, speaking of this remark- 
able performance says, " Mrs. Litchfield recited 
the monodrama in the most perfect manner, 
and gave to the embodiment all the effect of 
fine acting. * ♦ * Never did Covent Garden 

E resent such an appearance of dismay. Ladies 
athed in tears, others fainting, and some shriek- 
ing with terror, while such ofthe audience who 
were able to avoid demonstrations like these 
sat aghast with pale horror painted on their 
countenances." In the memoirs of Lewis, 
Mrs. Litchfield is frequently spoken of as an 
actress of great and unusual gifts, and all 
contemporary writers agree in bearing testi 
mony not only to her ability, but to the deli- 
cacy and refinement of her character. It 
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may be interesting to observe that the letter 
now presented was saved among many papers 
at the burning of Covent Garden, before 
alluded to, the edges having been scorched in 
the fire, and that it once formed a portion of 
the collection of the late Mr. W. Upcott. The 
superscription is " John Philip Kemble, Esq., 
to be delivered immediately." The subject of 
the letter will show that managers of theatres 
had troubles *' then as now." 

II.— JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN. 

This once highly celebrated actor, who 
caused more laughs to our grandfathers than 
perhaps any comedian of the century, was the 
son 01 a poulterer, and was born in London in 
1758. His father dying when he was quite 
young, he was left a good deal to follow the 
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bent of his own inclinations, and after trying a 
few months with an apothecary, a longer time 
in a lawyer's office, and again a probation in 
that of a writing stationer, he drifted to the 
stage, which had long been the Mecca of his 
hopes, but from which he had been restrained 
by the anxious care of a devoted mother. He 
procured a situation in the theatre at Liverpool 
during a summer season, and was able to con- 
gratukte himself upon the receipt of about 
eighteen pence per night, for which munificent 
sum he copied parts (his excellent and legible 
handwriting peculiarly fitting him for the duty), 
and appeared as " super " in all the plays. At 
the close of this season, he joined a number of 
amateurs in the city in the performance of the 
" First part of Henry the Fourth," and played 
one of the Carriers 
and Bardolph with con- 
siderable success. This 
decided his future, and 
though for a brief period 
he had re-entered a soli- 
citor's office, and had for 
the second time com- 
menced the study of law, 
the temptation of the foot- 
lights was too strong, and 
he joined the forces of a 
strolling company, en- 
countering to the full the 
roughness of a school, 
which to the earnest and 
determined pupil, was, 
however, never barren of 
results. This appears to 
have been about 1776, 
before Munden was of 
a^e, for he traveled with 
his companions over vari- 
ous parts of the country, 
changing his manager 
many times, and enduring 
hardships hard nowadays to be understood, for 
several seasons, before fortune came to him in 
the shape of an engagement at the Cantubury 
Theatre in 1780. Here his remarkable abilities 
first made their real mark, and from this time he 
had fewer of the struggles of life to contend 
with. He was diligent, studious and prudent, 
saved money, and was not without a laudable 
ambition to be someone in the world's eyes, 
and in 1785, he became part manager of an 
important circuit in the counties of York, Lan- 
cashire and Northumberland. His partner in 
this venture was Mr. Whitlock, who married 
the sister of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 

Three seasons of management sufficed to 
gratify Munden 's ambition, and he disposed of 
his sKare in the property, and turned his eyes 
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towards London. The death of the distin- 
guished Edwin, in 1790, opened the door for 
him, and on the 2d of December of that year 
he made his first appearance before a metro- 
politan audience at Coven t Garden Theatre, 
as Sir Francis Gripe in the " Busy Body," 
and Jemmy Jumps in the "Farmer." His 
success was complete, and he rapidly became 
a marked favorite upon that then classic stage. 
From this period his career was a series of 
triumphs, among which not the least was his 
matchless work as Old Dornton, Two years 
after his debut he played Polonius, and if tra- 
dition may be here believed, he was one of the 
greatest if not the greatest performer of the 
part that the stage has ever seen. Lord Byron 
said that the character had died with Munden, 
while the celebrated critic 
George Daniel (the D. G» 
of Cumberland's Acting 
Drama) gives the most 
unqualified praise to his 
performance of the quaint 
old courtier. With the 
exception of two seasons 
at the Haymarket, and 
one or two starring trips 
to Dublin, where he be- 
came agreat favorite (net- 
ting the then very hand- 
some sum of ^250 ster- 
ling for a benefit), he con- 
tinued at Covent Garden 
Theatre from 1790 to 
18 1 2, but left the scenes 
of his first London tri- 
umphs in consequence of 
the refusal of the mana- 
gers to ^ant him a small 
increase m his salary. He 
was immediately engaged 
by the sub - committee 
of Drury Lane, and re- 
mained attached to that theatre until his retire- 
ment from the stage in 1824. 

The parts which, to use a modern term, were 
"created" by Munden were both numerous 
and important, and the manner in which he 
played them has been handed down through 
successive actors to the present day, his origi- 
nal business having in most of them been 
adhered to. Among them may be noted 
Ephraim Smooth in " Wild Oats," Sir Abel 
Handy in " Speed the Plough," Zekiel Home- 
spun in the " Heir at Law," Caustic in " Way 
to get Married," Sir Robert Br amble in " Poor 
Gentleman," and a host of others. It was in 
the latter character and in that of Old Dozey in 
" Past Ten O'clock," that he made his last 
bow to the public. The lovers of Charles 
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Lamb's delightful " Essays of Elia " will not 
need to be reminded of the affectionate admi- 
ration with which that simple-minded genius 
regarded Munden, of whom he spoke ever in 
the most flowing terms of praise, while Sir 
Walter Scott, Leigh Hunt, Dr. Doran, Hazlitt 
and others have borne testimony to his un- 
questionable genius. In person, he was little a 
above the middle height, rather broadly made, 
with a face decidedly handsome in repose, and 
capable of the most varying expression, while 
his voice, under the fullest control in every 
tone, was attuned to the tenderest strains of 
pathos as easily as to the broadest of comedy 
effects. He was in every sense a remarkable 
actor, and referring again to Lamb, " In the 
^and grotesque of farce, Munden stands out 
as single and unaccompanied as Hogarth." 

He died in February, 1832, and was buried 
in the churchyard of St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
London. His life in two volumes (rather a 
dull and insufficient book by the way) was 
published by his son. It is chiefly valuable for 
a complete record of the parts played by Mun- 
den, with their dates and the number of times 
of their presentation. 

, Hy, Edwards, 



The first two volumes of The Theatre 
are ready for delivery, at $3.00 each. They 
make valuable books of reference. 



LETTERS FROM 
EM'LY." 
something about the dedica- 
tion OF THE ACTORS' MONU- 
MENT. 

Dear Clio : — Have you ever 
heard or read of the " Actors' 
Fund?" There! I can imagine your 
just indignation at my question f Of 
course you have ! I foiiot that your 
little village, although fifty years or 
more behind the age, does occa- 
sionally open its sleepy arms once in 
a great, great while, to enfold ?m old 
Herald, or a Times, or a WorUi 
newspaper in its verdant embrace, 
and in the lazy mtervals, between 
your strawberry festivals. May par- 
ties, quilting parties, etc.. etc., I have 
no doubt that you have discussed the 
topics of to-day, and amongst others 
of more or less interest, though I am 
aware that your dear "paw" and 
" maw " object to " them theatrical 
trash," you have acknowledged, al- 
though grudgingly.that the poor act- 
or must be buried when he leaves this 
wicked world, and that the fund, 
which was started some time ago with the 
object of buying a plot of ground, wherein the 
tragedian, the comedian, the harlequin, and 
all the ** motley crew " might find a beautiful 
and quiet resting-place " after life's fitful fever," 
was an act worthy of those who first planned 
and *' set the ball rolling." Well, last Monday 
there was a beautiful monimient dedicated to 
the actors* plot, in Evergreen Cemetery, and 
a beautiful monument it is; beautiful for its 
very simplicity. 

Ted and I started out early on Monday 
afternoon to be present at the ceremony, and, 
as the weather looked uncertain and showery, 
we took our umbrellas with us, which we 
found later on exceedingly in the way, as it 
was impossible to open them in the crowd. 
After we got into the Brooklyn elevator cars 
Ted and I became separated, and I found 
myself seated next to an old gentleman with 
fierce yellow-gray side-whiskers, bright blue 
eyes, old-fashioned rusty coat, and an immense 
carpet-bag; he seemed worried about soaie- 
thing, and kept looking at me in an inquiring- 
sort of way, and i noticed that he regard^ 
my nobby costume with immense awe, which 
charmed me accordingly, and I decided that he 
was a delightful, quaint, old country farmer — 
in fact, he reminded me, Clio, of your dear 
" paw," as you call " pater familias." Suddenly- 
seizing his stout stick, and holding it firmly with 
both hands, he gave an immense hem ! — that 
reverberated through the car, and caused every 
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one to turn towards him ; then, screwing his 
courage to the " sticking point," he caught my 
eye, and asked in a very loud voice, as though 
I were two blocks off : 

" Exceouse me. Miss, but will yeou kindly tell 
me wheer I m to git off to see Mr. Jackson i " 

" If you can tell me the name of the street, 
I may be able to direct you," 1 said gravely 
and politely, as I noticed the smile that spreaa 
slowly among the passengers. 

"Well, I doant jest rightly kneow," he 
returned, taking off his broad-brimmed hat, 
and passing his large, homy hand through his 
scant grey locks—'* but the * number ' be 1990," 
he said brightening. 

I shook my head decidedly — " No, that won't 
do. What is the name of the street } Haven't 
you a card or something with the address 
written on } " I inquired, earnestly, as 1 saw 
him looking rather bewildered. 

" Well ! " he said gazing at me with flatterine 
admiration, " you air downright clever, Miss. I 
dcclar ! Of coorse I've got an addriss ! " and, 
unlocking his carpet-bag, he pulled out firstly a 
hairbrush and comb,then an enormous night-cap 

with a tassel, then a , but spare my blushes, 

dear Clio, I won't mention all the articles that 
he drew forth from that wonderful carpet-bag. 
i At last, when the merriment in the car was at 

! its bluest, he drew out from the very bottom 
of this •• Pandora's box," an old prayer-book ; 
and from between its faded, well-thumbed 
leaves took an old envelope, which he handed 
to me with beaming eyes, and then commenced 
gravely re-packing. Quickly I knew just about 

where 1 990 F Avenue was, so smothering 

, my laughter, and as gravely and lucidly as 
I possible, I told him now to get there, and 
promised to give him warning at what station 
to alight. If I had time, dear Clio, I would 
tell you of the conversation that followed, only 
that I started to write about the " Actors' 
Fund." But before separating he gave my 
hand such a hearty grip that it tingled uncom- 
fortably for half an hour afterwards. He also 
gave me a cordial invitation to come down to 
the old farm-house for a few weeks this summer, 
and promised that " sister Marthy and he would 
be right proud to welcome me ;' his home is in 
Massachnsetts, and the dear old fellow is a 
bachelor; "never havin* had the pluck"— he 
told mc, " to pop the question, although I kep' 
company with Saphrony Smith for nipi on tew 
eight yean but then, she koind o' got tired o' me, 
an' married farmer Jones, for I knew wheer I 
was! and so," he added with a little sigh,** I never 
I kep* company again!" Poor Saphrony! I 
rather think she would have grown tired wait- 
ing for him, **to pop the question," and I am 
glad that farmer Jones came to the rescue ! 

But gracious me! I begin to think that I 
must be very much like dear old *• Mrs. Nickle- 



by." I start to write about one thing, and 
wind up with another. So I think, dear Clio, 
that I'll send you some of the ** daily papers," 
and let you read all about it in print. They 
will describe the rickety stand, which was 
erected for the honored guests; how during 
Mr. Palmer (the president s) address some of 
the flooring gave way, and precipitated a num- 
ber of invited guests behind the scenes ! How 
Edwin Booth gravely took a summersault, 
which did not impair his majesty, for he bob- 
bed up again, serene as ever, while he gazed 
at the president, as he rubbed his shins and 
murmured, " there are more things under the 
boards. Palmer, than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy ; " such as nails, splinters, etc. How 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, holding with both rounded 
arms to a post, covered with the American 
flag, clung like a despairing Andromeda to 
her pillar. How Annie Pixley, the ** Deacon's 
Daughter," with the help of a "guardian of 
the peace," sprang lightly from the stand, and 
sighed with relief as her feet once again rested 
on *' terra firma." How Mr. Moss stood with 
folded arms and stern face, unmoved by the 
crumbling boards, or the hysterical shrieks and 
giggles of the female guests. *' This rock shall 
fly from its firm base as soon as I !" was legibly 
written on his heroic brow. 

You shall read, dear Clio, how, while giving 
the benediction, Dr. Houghton swerved on his 
reverend toes, as some more boards toppled 
down and almost landed him on his reverend 
nose. How Mr. Palmer sternly eyed the throng 
of giddy chorus girls, who were having a gay 
racket in another tent, and didn't seem to know 
when his Reverence was speaking. How Mr. 
Winter's beautiful poem, which he recited in a 
rather monotonous tone of voice, like a tender 
lullaby, soothed a reporter to sleep after he had 
written but one of the verses. How beauti- 
fully, and with what solemn effect, Sullivan's 
" Lost Chord " pealed out in the quiet air : how 
it seemed to wail over the quiet graves, and 
then mounting higher and higher, mingled 
with the clouds, and died away in a loud, 
triumphant ** Amen !" 

This, and a g^eat deal more, Clio, you will 
read far better than I could tell; and so, dear, 
leaving you to imagine the state of my nobby 
costume when I reached home (for in the 
crowd it was impossible to keep an umbrella 
open), the poor feathers in my hat, that drooped 
and wilted as the rain beat upon them, the 
shocking condition of my boots as they sank 
into the green, moist earth, and poor Ted's 
horror as his new gray *' plug" became spotted 
as though it had an atUck of the black measles; 
all this IS beyond my power to describe, so I'll 
not try, as I would not harrow your gentle 
heart too deeply. Ever, dear Clio, yours. 

Little EnCly, 
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THE RECORD OF THE MONTH. 

STEELE MACK aye's NEW PLAY. 

On Monday evening, May 30, after elaborate 
preparation, Steele Mackaye's new play of 
"Anarchy," was produced in the Buffalo 
Academy of Music, with the following remark- 
able cast of the characters : 

Paul Kauvar Steele Mackayc 

General Roche Jacquelein Kbcn Plyrapton 

Due de Beaumont Frederick de Believil e 

Marquis de Vaux« alias Gouroc Henry L«e 

Abbe de St. Simon John A. Lane 

Colonel La Hogue H. B. Bradley 

Carrac M. B. Snyder 

Aristides Potin Sidney Drew 

Jean Litais B. T. Ringgold 

General Kleber Jerome Stevens 

Bourdotte Fulian Mitchell 

Goujon Edward M. Hurd 

Diane de Beaumont Genevieve Lytton 

Nanette Potin May Irwin 

Denise Marie Hartley 

Scarlotte Maude Hosford 

Aline Alice Hamilton 

The theatre was crowded by an audience 
that represented the best thought of a cultured 
city. Among the people were a large number 
of the author's personal friends — well known 
New Yorkers— many prominent critics of the 
New York press, and correspondents of Boston 
and Chicago papers. But the whole audience 
was gathered by a positive and sincere feeling 
of interest in the man who has become 
America's most distinguished playwright, who 
was born in Buffalo for the universe. As the 
curtain fell on the last act of "Anarchy," 
Steele Mackaye's triumph was known to have 
been complete. It was witnessed in a theatre 
whose historical associations were valuable, 
but at no time more notable than this event 
would be. But as to the play : 

The period chosen is about the years 1792-4, 
during the operations of the three armies of 
the Vendue. Paul Kauvar has saved the 
life of the old Due de Beaumont, and has also 
married in secret Diane, his daughter. The 
young couple have been afraid to confess to 
their union, for the pride of the ancient noblesse 
would be undermined by the marriage of the 
patrician Diane with the plebeian and republi- 
can i*aul. Threatened with death by the 
Committee of Public Safety, the Due de Beau- 



mont is pressed by Paul to take flight to 
England, and for this purpose Kauvar gives 
him a pass for himself and daughter, to reach 
the coast in safety. The question then arises 
whether Diane shall go with her father or stay 
with her husband. Learning that the old Due 
is in real danger, she prefers to leave France 
with her father, and Paul is angered. Gouroc, 
another republican of a distinctly villainous 
ty[>e, is passing as the Marquis de Vaux, and 
is a suitor for Diane. He thinks if he can get 
Diane and her proud father arrested, he can 
raise a claim upon their gratitude by seemingly 
rescuing them from their doom. Paul be- 
comes to this man a tool ; he also has to sign 
several orders for arrests ; a blank form is art- 
fully inserted amongst the others, and this 
form Gouroe fills up with the names of the 
Due and his daughter. Just as they are about 
to start for England, the order for their arrest 
arrives. Questioned as to the validity of the 
order, the soldier presents Kauvar s signature, 
and thus the intended saviour becomes un- 
wittingly the signatory of the death warrant of 
his wife and her father. Then comes the 
denunciation of Kauvar by the Due, for 
first having given him a passport and then 
caused him to be arrested. He leaves with 
Diane in a transport of rage, and as they go 
out Paul falls onto a table in an agony of 
grief. Then is revealed a superb tableau, 
through the flat at the back, representing 
Paul's vision. Diane is being led to the 
guillotine, and as she g^ves a scream Paul 
awakens from his semi-conscious dream ; the 
tableau fades away, and the curtain goes down 
on the first act. 

The second act is laid in a prison. Diane is 
with her father. She will not believe that 
Kauvar signed the warrant, and Gouroc brings 
forward a creature of his, Potin, who, under 
pressure, swears to the lie that Kauvar handed 
him the warrant. Kauvar is present and is 
overwhelmed. At length the Due is called to 
take his place in the tumbrel which is to con- 
vey him to the guillotine. But in the desire to 
save the father of Diane, Kauvar implores 
that he may assume a disguise of the Due and 
take his place. Gouroc, of course, looks upon 
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this as a lucky opportunity. Just as he is be- 
ing led away, Diane comes in, and seeing 
whom she supposes to be her father, gives a 
scream, and m desperation tries to rush after 
him. But she is stopped by Gouroc^ who is 
about to explain as the real Due comes into 
the room ; when she finds that a substitute has 
taken her father's place, without knowing that 
it is her own husband, she falls to her knees 
and implores divine protection on the man. 
Thus ends the third act. 

Gouroc having persuaded the old Due that 
it was he who arranged the plan of escape, al- 
most obtains a promise for his daughter's hand. 
In the Vendue, with the army, the concluding 
portions of the drama are enacted. The Due, 
when pressing Diane to accept Gouroe's offer, 
learns the truth of his daughter's " base alli- 
ance," and then, with terrible fury, renounces 
her forever. As she lies on the ground where 
the old man has flung her, Gouroe suddenly 
enters and says that Kauvar is dead. This 
reconciles the Due ; but the daughter now in 
turn renounces her father, and thus ends the 
act. In Act 4 the same characters are all 
present. Kauvar, who, having changed 
dresses with an abb^, escaped from the tum- 
brel in that guise, has given up his civil pK)si- 
tion, and become a captain in the Republican 
army, and attacks the chiteau, where, un- 
known to him, his wife and friends are housed. 
He, however, is taken prisoner with ten of his 
comrades, and the act concludes with his ex- 
changing civilities of war by giving his coat to 
General Roehe Jaequelin, whose prisoner he 
is. and in return obtaining the release of ten 
other men who have been captured with him. 
In admiration for him Paul is made a prisoner 
on parole. Meanwhile the Republican forces 
are advancing, and an explosion makes known 
the defeat of the Royalists. Kauvar then 
tells the General that he will be lost in half an 
hour, and that if he would save himself he 
must change costumes with him and escape 
immediately. The General assumes the Re- 
publican uniform, Kduvar puts on that of 
the Royalist, and solemnly promises, in order 
to enable the Royalist to escape, that his lips 
shall be sealed for one hour. The act finishes 
with the introduction of the Anarchist party, 
who come to kill the King's officers and find 
Kauvar instead. They do not kill him ; but 
Gouroe, fearing to fall into their hands, shoots 
himself. Now occurs the greatest situation 
of the play. The Anarchists, wild with ex- 
citement, have brought in some women to 
"put to public shame," among them is the 
lovely Diane, whom they are about to strip. 
She IS in the hands of Carrac, the leader, but 
a sudden tolling of the bells showing the hour 
to be up, Kauvar, who has been living an 



hour of hell, leaps upon Carrac and saves his 
fainting wife. An announcement is then made 
to the mob that Kobespierre has been guillo- 
tined. Carrac cries out " What will the people 
do now ? " There are shouts of derision. The 
Anarchists go out, while Diane and Paul 
clasp each other to the heart. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Mackaye's play 
has an original and deeply interesting plot. 
The play is not destroyed by a superabundance 
of plot either, yet there is enough material in 
" Anarchy " to make half a dozen of the sort 
of plays which are more frequently ^een. 

Now I want to tell you exactly what I think 
of this piece. My judgment is not the hasty 
result of witnessing a first night's performance. 
I went to Buffalo prepared for disappointment. 
I stayed and saw "Anarchy" seven times. 
I studied every detail ; every line. The more 
I saw of it, the more beauty I discovered in 
the writing, the more did I appreciate the in- 
genuity of thought in the several climaxes of 
the play. On the first night everything moved 
fairly well ; but the weeks of preparation by the 
author, the two weeks of hard rehearsal, night 
and day, by the company, and the generally 
united work of every one connected with it, 
had brought about such a high tension of 
nervousness, that it was simply impossible to 
do the piece justice on its first presentation. 
The second night it was fifty per cent, better. 
On the rehearsal following the first perform- 
ance many advisable changes were made, 
needless dialogue was cut, and many of the 
situations were made doubly strong. The 
third night there was further improvement, the 
company were working splendidly, and on the 
fourth night I sat electrified, thrilled by one 
of the grandest pieces of an acting dramatic 
composition it has ever been my good fortune 
to witness. Hundreds of people were now 
being turned away nightly, and thousands 
who would like to have seen "Anarchy " were 
unable to obtain seats. At the close of the 
seventh performance it was perfectly apparent 
that " Anarchy " could have continued with 
much financial success. Had it been given 
this momentum in New York, it would go on 
for a year. 

*♦♦ 
But what a splendid company ! Read the 
cast again ; and those familiar with the names 
will tell me that Buffalo has seen a perform- 
ance not likely to be duplicated in New York ; 
for these people, many of whom are leading 
men, would not play here together, for good^ 
professional reasons. Mr. Mackaye surprised 
every one by his acting of Paul Kauvar, He 
put into it much intensity and grace, and his 
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love scenes were peculiarly tender and affective. 
Eben Plympton did not appear as Gen, Roche 
Jacquelin until the third act, and had but com- 
paratively little to do; but he immediately 
filled the stage with a glorious magnetism, and 
gave a notably fine stage presence to the char- 
acter. Henry Lee as Gouroc did one of the 
best things of his 
artistic career. It 
is a part that might 
excite much over- 
acting, but Mr. Lee 
played it with re- 
markable ease and 
strength, without 
suggestion of rant. 
His costuming was 
notably correct and 
picturesque. Mr. 
De Belleville as the 
Due de Beaumont 
gave the spirit 
which should per- 
vade the play, and 
an admirable pic- 
ture of a proud and 
patriotic old man. 
He acted with ter- 
rific power in the 
scene where he re- 
nounces his daugh- 
ter; and, in fact, 
wherever he rose 
with the climax of 
a scene, he led up 
to it with superb 
discretion. One of 
the most charming 
bits in the whole 
performance was in 
the second act, with 
John A. Lane. As 
the old Abbe he was 
a picture, and the 
few beautiful lines 
which he had were 
given exquisitely. 
The only comedy 
parts were carried 
by Sidney Drew as 
Potin, and May Ir- 
win as Nanette, his 
wife. They were 

both most excellent. Mr. Drew made much 
out of Potin that must have been as gratifying 
to the author as it was pleasant to the audi- 
ence. One of the chief successes in the play 
was M. B. Snyder as Carrac, This is one of 
the most horrible characters I have ever seen 
on the stage. Its appearance in the last act, at 
the head of the mob of anarchists, excited a 



feeling of resentment that such a monster 

should be allowed to live for a moment. Mr. 

Snyder acted it so to the life, and with such 

intensity, that the audience invariably broke into 

mingling applause of admiration and scorn. His 

lieutenant was Julian Mitchell as Bourdotte, 

an able second. B. T. Ringgold as Litais had 

but little to do ; and 

it was the same with 

Jerome Stevens as 

General Kleber, 

and also as the Sar^ 

gent. But how 

could they have 

been bettered ? 

*♦* 
The chief female 
character in "Anar- 
chy " is Diane, It 
was anticipated 
that Miss Annie 
Robe would play 
it, but she being 
unable to break a 
previous engage- 
ment, the part was 
entrusted to Miss 
Genevieve Lytton, 
a young actress not 
very well known. 

*♦* 
Her appearance 
as Diane revealed 
one of the lovliest 
pictures of sweet 
womanhood I ever 
beheld. As she 
came upon the 
stage it seemed as 
if an angel would 
have to be painted 
fair indeed to look 
like her. There was 
a grace of figure 
beyond the reach 
of art, and yet there 
was such a delicious 
naivete in every 
movement. and 
such a pure and 
tender light in her 
HBNRY LKK AS GOUROC. bright cycs that she 

would have work 
even had she stood still to be merely gazed 
upon. 

Her Directoire costume — a most simple 
gown in gray— displayed a neck that would 
have charmed Alma Tadema. Her hair, of 
golden brown, was done up in the Grecian 
way. and when she spoke there issued the 
English language with more music in it than 
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even the poet's brook doth make when it 
sings through the sleeping wood. 

Of hes acting my judgment is sensibly 
tempered after seeing Diane a number of 
times. Those who saw her only on the first 
night could not speak fairly. Then she was 
nervous and hysterical* but in the third act, 
when her father denounces her, she rose to a 
superbly dramatic height. On the subsequent 
evenings she became at times absolutely re- 
markable, considering her youth and inex- 
perience. She exhibited all the qualities neces- 
sary to become a great actress, and when the 
week was done my opinion was formed as I 
now express it : There is no other woman on 
the American stage who could so easily take 



situation. Besides the leaders, Carrac and 
Bourdotte, it was headed by a young woman 
named Scarlotte, and which character was as- 
sumed by Miss Hosford, who attracted much 
attention by the decided art she put into it, 

* 
* * 

Another feature was an overture especially 

written for it by Mr. Edgar S. Kelley, the 

young composer of the '* Macbeth music." It 

contained a theme which recurred frequently 

in the incidental music of the play, and was 

singularly well-fitted and beautiful. 

To every one concerned in the representa- 
tion of " Anarchy " in Buffalo much creditjs 



STBBLS MACKAYR's BIRTHPLACE— " THK CASTLE," BUFFALO. 



the place of Adelaide Neilson in the hearts of 
the people as Genevieve Lytton ! 

Of her life I learned that she went through a 
most rigid course of study in Paris and Lon- 
don. She has within her the refinement of an 
intelluctual and brilliant woman. I repeat 
that she has a great future before her if she 
will realize how necessary it is to study the 
stage only as an art and eschew its contamina- 
tions. 

*** 

The performance of "Anarchy" was also re- 
markable for a wonderfully realistic "mob 
scene," made so by the serious endeavor which 
appeared on the part of every young person in it. 
They all seemed to act, and the earnestness of 
their strife added much to the intensity of the 



due. Chiefly to Mr. Mackaye of course, to 
Mr. Frank W. Sanger who acted as his busi- 
ness manager, and to the Messrs. Meech, pro- 
prietors of the Academy of Music. All these 
men have now formed a partnership for the 
production of "Anarchy" on the metropoli- 
tan stage next season. 

Fileur, 

HIS CAREER. 

Steele Mackaye was born in what is 
known as " the Castle," at Fort Porter, on the 
banks of Niagara River, and in a portion of 
the city of Buffalo. " The Castle " was built 
by his father, Qol. James McKay— as the 
name was then so spelled. The senior Mac- 
kaye is hale and hearty, and is now living in 
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Paris. The family are long lived. Steele Mac- 
kaye's grandfather, a sturdy Scotchman, was 
a minister, and preached in the same parish 
for one hundred years I He died at the age 
of 120. Steele Mackaye was born in 1844. 
He was a smart boy at school, and at the age 
of sixteen went to Paris to study the fine arts. 
When the war broke out m this country he 
became a Union soldier. At the close of the 



A. P. Barnard. D.D.. Henry W. Bellows, E. 
H. Chapin, D.D., Wm. R. Alger. Louis 
Agassiz, James T. Fields, E. P. • Whipple, 
Peter Cooper, J. Q. A. Ward, Marshall 0. 
Roberts, Edwin Booth, Lester Wallack. John 
Gilbert, Lawrence Barrett, Walter Montgomery, 
John Broueham, S. R. Gifford. Vincenzo 
Botta. and other prominent scholars and 
artists. Two lectures were delivered in Bos- 



THE "stile" scene IN "HIGHEST EIDDEK." 



war he resumed his studies in Paris. He 
became interested in the dramatic art. and a 
disciple of Francois Delsarte. Returning to 
this country, he delivered a lecture on the 
science and art of expression — an exposition of 
the system of Delsarte — which was brought 
about by an invitation from a number of 
representative Americans, among whom were 
Henry W. Longfellow, Wm. C. Bryant, V. 



ton, two in New York, and one before Harvard 
University. 

At the time these lectures were delivered, 
Mr. Mackaye learned that Delsarte was in 
great financial distress at Solesmes. To re- 
lieve him Mackaye devoted the entire pro- 
ceeds of his lectures, and thereby succeeded in 
sending to his beloved master nearly 14,000 
francs— a sum which enabled him to return to 
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Paris and enjoy every comfort of life until he 
died suddenly of heart disease in July, 1871. 
Mr.'Mackaye in January, 1872, opened a new 
theatre in New York called the St. James. At 
the close of the season he visited London, and 
on the request of Tom Taylor played '* Ham- 
let ** in the Crystal Palace during a successful 
run of several weeks. While in England he 
collaborated with Tom Taylor two plays, pro- 
duced with great success in London — " Ark- 
wright's Wife" and "Clancarty." With 
Charles Reade he collaborated a play entitled 
"Jealousy." He began with Mrs. Lewes 
(oeorge Eliot) a dramatization of her novel of 
" Silas Mamer," when he was recalled to 
America. New York is indebted to Mr. Mac- 
kaye for two of its most beautiful theatres, the 
Madison Square and the Lyceum, both of 
which, for exquisite taste, comfort, and origi- 
nality of construction, have never been equaled 
anywhere. In the building, decorating, and 
harmony Mr. Mackaye was architect, decora- 
tor and inventor ; as he has also been the in- 
ventor of the " double stage," ** safety-folding 
chair," etc. 

As a playwright he has achieved more of a 
success than any other American author. His 
adaptation of ** Rose Michel," in which not a 
line of the original author was retained, ran 
122 nights at the Union Square Theatre. 
" Won at Last." an original play, was the 
great success of Wallack's season during the 
last engagement of Henry Montague. " Hazel 
Kirke,' another original work, ran about 500 
nights at the Madison Square Theatre. 

In fact, among the plays which Mr. Mackaye 
has thus far written with great success are : 
"Marriage." produced in 1872; Arkwright's 
Wife," 1873; "Clancarty." 1874; "Rose 
Michel." 1875; "Queen and Woman," 1876: 
"Won at Last," 1877; Through the Dark," 
1878 ; "An Iron Will," 1879; " Hazel Kirke," 
1880; "A Fool's Errand," 1881 ; " Dakolar," 
1884; " In Spite of All," 1885 ; " Rienzi." re- 
constructed and rewritten for Mr, Barrett in 
1886; "Anarchy," 1887. 

NEW PLAYS OF THE MONTH. 

A GAME OF CHANCE. 

A comedy, in three acts (partly based upon 
the German), by Louis Ludovisi ; produced at 
the Madison Square Theatre, Thursday after- 
noon. May 12, 1887. 

Henry Potter Russell Bassett 

Donald Denisen H. A. Moray 

Ralph Denisen W. A. Clarke 

Freddy Woodbine .J. H. Browne 

Flinders Percy Williams 

Mary Van Hagen Alice Crowther 

Mrs. Potter Mary Myers 

Cassie Potter Marion Ruvsell 

MissCragK A dele Clark 



FASHION. 

A dramatic society play, in five acts, by 
Madame Selina Dolaro ; produced at the 
Madison Sauare Theatre, Thursday afternoon. 
May 19, 1887. • 

Captain Denalguez Eben Plympton 

Philip Valnay J. T. Sullivan 

Baron Sarcey , E. J. Henley 

M. Pierson Harry Edwards 

Dora Valnay Annie Robe 

Marion Piemn Belle Archer 

Clare Rimari Miss Ford 

Adelaide Lapierre Mrs. C. Dennison 

Maid.... Roth Harcourt 

Servants Mr. Payson and Mr. Rayns 

THE PYRAMID. 

A comic opera, in two acts, libretto by Charles 
Puerner and Caryl Florio, music by Charles 
Puemer ; first produced at the Star Theatre, 
Monday evening. May 16. 

MORTALS. 

Albert Leroy Harry Hilliard 

William Dodge Paul Arthur 

Abdul ...T. Witt 

MUMMIES. 

Rhea .Addie Cora Reed 

Tai Helen Standish 

Natasu Rosa Cook 

Sabako Ellin Rysc 

Memphta Herbert D. Chesiey 

Ramses XXVII Frank David 

JACQUETTE. 

A comic opera by Andre Message (English 
by J. Cheever Goodwin) ; produced at Wal- 
lack's Theatre, June 13, with the following 
cast: 

Duke of Parma Alfred Klein 

Countess Bianca Marion Manola 

Le Chevalier Pomponio De Wolf Hopper 

Captain Perplgnac Hubert Wilke 

Cadet Harry Macdonough 

Grabosson Carl Irving 

Jacauette Mme. Mathilde Cottrelly 

Betuna Celie Ellis 

Girafo Jeff. De Angelis 

Carlo Grace S^vv 

Landlady Annetta Hall 

HYPOCRITE. 

An original play, by T. B. MacDonough, in 
four acts ; produced tor the first time at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, Monday. June 6. 

Edward Walton Osmond Tearle 

George Newton Gotthold 

Richard Singleton..' .• Herbert Kelcey 

Doctor Vernon Harry Courtaine 

Bamev Elliott Chas S. Dickson 

Archibald Tony Farrell 

Fdith Walton Annie Robe 

Grace Coutraire Miriam O'Leary 

Martha Marie Bates 

TRAVERS HOUSE. 

A drama, by T. B. MacDonough ; produced 
at Niblo's Garden, June 20. 

Elliott Adair Forrest Robinson 

Sir Reginald Travers J. T.Sullivan 

iohn brande Nelson Whcalcroft 
Ir. Bills Kennett Lee 

Robert Lloyd Chas. B. Waite 
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Father Antonio Howard Coveney 

Maria Miss Andrews 

v"l"rieToruim \ Ad.l« B«lg«de 

Lady Travers Adelaide Stanhope 

Mrs. Emery Mrs Jaur'son 

5>arah Swaggers Frankie McClellan 

The Theatre thus records the production 
of three new pieces. " A Game of Chance " 
was a failure. It had but few good points, 
and some of it was so stupidly foolish that it 
seemed remarkable that a man of Mr. Ludo- 
visi's attainments should have put it forth. 

" Fashion " ought to be " a go " anywhere. 
It has in it all the qualities which should 
make it a financially successful play. Un- 
doubtedly it will be seen again next season. 
On this occasion it was splendidly performed, 
and a large audience gave every sort of mani- 
festation calculated to cheer Madame Dolaro's 
heart. 

" The Pyramid ** was a rather successful 
comic opera. Much of the litretto was trashy 
and without point, but the music was mostly 
good and of a very inspiriting kind. Pro- 
duced in the proper season, " The Pyramid '* 
might have " a run." 

" The Hvpocrite " had the advantage of a 
company of favorite actors, but the play had a 
distasteful atmosphere, and offered nothing of 
theatrical value. Yet Mr. Rosenquest, the 
manager, is to be credited with enterprise and 
energy in at least giving this play a good trial. 
Perhaps if certain alterations were made, there 
might be something done with it "on the 
road." 

The music in "Jacquette" is original, 
dreamy and harmless. There is much of it 
which might be considered " classic," and the 
orchestration is simply exquisite. The libretto 
gives good opportunities for Messrs. Hopper, 
Wilke and Klein, and Mme. Cottrelly shines as 
usual. 

NOTES. 

Mr. Mansfield has given a new lease of 
life to " Prince Karl " at the Madison Square 
Theatre for the summer, and the " business " 
has been very gratifying. The 500th perform- 
ance was recently passed, and as the theatre is 
cooled by an apparatus, and filled with beauti- 
ful plants, the entertainment is particularly 
delightful. 

" The Highest Bidder "has really made 
a great hit at the Lyceum. Mr. Knaufft, the 
artist, gives a pen sketch on another page of 
The Theatre of the " stile " scene. 

{From the Jackson ^ Mich.^ Courier,) 
We have received The Thbatrb of date of April 4, pub- 
lished bv Deshler Welch, one of the brightest, unbiased 
critics of New York. The Theatre^//* a lonj^/tit want 
in dramatic criticism and matters pertaining to the stage, as 
it is outspoken and able. The Theatre is illustrated and 
devoted to the drama and art. 



THE LOST ARTISTS FOUND 

THB NEW YORK ARTISTs' RELIEF EXPEDITION 
PENETRATES THE ART ARCTICS. 

To THE EniTOR OF THE THEATRE: — As a 

member of the relief expedition, sent out last 
spring by the artists of New York, to succor those 
rash young explorers Charles Noel Flagg and 
Douglass Volk, I take the earliest opportunity to 
comply with your request for an account of the 
voyage and its result. Ah, how little we knew 
that bright May morning the stanch ship Chromo, 
colors flying and bands playing, swung off from 
her dock and steamed slowly down the East River, 
followed by the cheers and signaled adieus of the 
assembed artists and art patrons of the great 
metropolis — how inadequate was our appreciation 
of the danger and desolation we were going out to 
meet. I am sure, sir, you readily recall that stir- 
ring scene. You remember how the Cbromo*s 
deck was piled high with box upon box of colors, 
charcoal paper, rolls of canvas, patent varnishes 
for preserving the pictures if any should be found, 
barrels of linseed oil and siccatif, cases of sugar 
of lead — everything which experience and gener- 
osity could devise for the comfort of destitute 
artists. There was touching thoughtfulness in the 
contribution of the enthusiastic brush, a case of 
Puritan costumes, moccasins and wampum, which 
be told the captain (at the same time affably smiting 
that astonished official on the epaulet) would do 
his friend Volk "a heap of good." There were 
William Chase, the elegant, his colored buttons 
bringing a cage of gaudy green parrots as a remedy 
if the explorers were found to be afflicted with 
visual scurvy ; and St. Gaudens, the gambler, 
casting a gloom over the entire proceedings by the 
contribution of a box of plaster for taking casts of 
their faces if dead. The rising generation was 
represented by a train of artist newsboys, follow- 
ing Director Stimson of the Metropolitan Museum 
and a bevy of Volk's girl pupils from the Cooper 
Institute, while the venerable Daniel Huntington 
graced the occasion with hjs benignant presence. 
It had been decided that no artists should be 
allowed to accompany the expedition, but when 
those particularly good fellows, J. G. Brown and 
Hopkinson Smith, insisted upon doing so. not a 
dissenting voice was raised. The dealers were 
there — plump and jolly Paul Dechauxi Edward 
Schenk, the audible, and T. B. Clark, the suave 
encourager of artistic young America. R. .W. 
Gilder astonished everybody by donating a port- 
folio of the Century Illustrations^ absolutely the 
first time that magazine was ever known to sur- 
render a drawing. **M." Flagg brought for his 
brother a case of the celebrated Flagg hats, a cask 
of raw sienna and a large volume of advice. An 
express package accompanied a letter signed T. 
H. Bartlett, written from William M. Hunt's 
Coliseum, Boston, and saying : ** Boston artists 
would gladly contribute to the relief expedition, if 
they were not themselves in pressing need of relief 
Howevery I send you my life of Dr, Aimmery 
which will be found invaluable as ballast. Cant 
you come this way to carry us all off to the arctic 
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regions to get warm ?** After a brief consultation 
it was decided unsafe to trust the Chromo and her 
precious stores in Boston Harbor, lest the unso- 
phisticated Puritans mi^ht mistake it for another 
shipload of tea. 

Just as the Chromo was leaving the dock a car- 
ria^^ dashed down to the wharf, and Beckwith 
the Superb, amid wild applause tossed the captain 
the flag of the Society of American Artists, re- 
questing that it be planted at the highest point of 
north latitude reached. With that precipitancy 
and lack of nice discrimination characterizing 
greyhounds, his beloved Coco had jumped after 
the flag instead of remaining with his master on 
shore, but at the well-known invitation, ** Viens, 
Coco, baisei ton papa y mon vieux," the affectionate 
animal made a mighty spring and landed in his 
arms. The Chromo was well out toward the mid- 
dle of the river when a tall person who had been 
sitting apart from the crowd, and gazing fixedly 
at the vessel for an hour, jumped and began shout- 
ing wildly for it to come back. The captain had 
a boat lowered, and himself returning, asked the 
man what he wanted. " I want you to change the 
name of your vessel," said Critic Cox. " I have 
decided that the Chromo is not an original art prod- 
uct, and so cannot represent original art pro- 
ducers." The Captain fumed, and swore that the 
delay would cost the lives of both explorers and 
rescuers ; the crowd pressed around the Critic re- 
spectfully urging him to overlook the discrepancy 
in the interest of humanity, but he remained firm 
until his friend Coffin (whose relationship to Com- 
mander CofHn enabled him to speak with authority 
in matters of Arctic exploration) pointed out that 
the Chromo has penetrated regions where no other 
form of art was ever heard of. The Critic reluct- 
antly relented; the great bridge swung dizzily 
above us ; the relief expedition had begun. 

THE SEARCH. 

The first fortnight the relief ship steamed 
swiftly away from New York was uneventful ex- 
cept for the perceptible daily decrease in tempera- 
ture. The last point toucUbd at inhabited by 
whites was a place called Philadelphia, where we 
were given friendly greeting by the students of 
the Academy, director Eikins contributing some 
valuable anatomical studies, and local publishers 
adding advance sheets of a sumptuous work on 
American figure painters. On and on we sped, 
and sharper and more frosty grew the air, and 
largrer and more numerous loomed the icebergs, 
until under lowering skies and amid swirling cur- 
rents we cast anchor off the dismal volcanic de- 
pression situated at the extremity of the main land 
and known as Cincinnati. A number of reckless 
explorers have descended into this volcano and es- 
caped with their lives — Duveneck, Chase, Brenner, 
Twachtmann, and (it is whispered) even Cox him- 
self—but many others have paid the penalty of 
their rashness. Only a year or so ago a bright 
but bizarre young man. Alfred Brennan, spurred 
his Shetland Pegasus down these sulphuric slopes 
and was never heard from more. The captain 
mentioned the belief current among navigators 



that human beings might exist for years in this 
gloomy chasm, and called for volunteers to accom- 
pany him to the edge of the crater. I was among 
those who did so. At first we could see nothing 
but an immense volume of inky smoke rolling 
skyward. The Captain called down through his 
speaking trumpet, and to our great surprise, his 
hail was answered by a faint halloa, and soon we 
perceived two men struggling up the side of the 
crater towards us. They came as far as they 
could and begged piteously to be pulled out, but 
we had no roi>es long enough to reach them. 
Their faces were quite black, but they assured us 
that they were Caucasians, and that they had once 
been known in the world as Harry Famy and Matt 
Morgan. ** Howre ceramics and carvings down 
there?" asked the captain as cheerfully as he 
could. ** All cackle and hen scratching," was the 
melancholy reply. When the one who said his 
name was Famy heard that the expedition was 
bound towards the north west, he made a frantic 
effort to climb out, but being of stout habit he 
soon lost his grip, and rolling back, disappeared 
in an opening, which from our great height, and 
through the illusory smoke wreaths, singularly re- 
sembled the entrance to a beer garden. 

Putting sadly out to sea our next few days were 
fraught with strange experiences. Among others 
was the discovery of a tropical island called Louis- 
ville, where the natives received us most hospita- 
bly and showed us many beautiful things, none of 
which, however, were of their own manufacture. 
Sailing due northward about one hundred knots 
we passed over a sunken reef which the captain 
informed us had once been inhabited, and was 
marked on the old maps " Indianapolis." ** I had 
a friend shipwrecked here once," he said, *' John 
Love, a pupil of Gerome, and a man of much 
promise, who, cast away on this barren rock, died 
of a broken heart." Indeed we came near being 
shipwrecked ourselves, for a storm coming up we 
were driven far to the westward and finally 
stranded on a huge sand-bar which some squatters 
there domiciled, proudly informed us was St. 
Louis. We were at first apprehensive that it was 
a bed of quicksand, but soon learned that it would 
be unjust to apply such an adjective to anything 
in that region. A great crowd of squatters came 
on board and we felt some concern lest we should 
be plundered, but when they saw our stores and 
learned their uses they treated us with great con- 
tempt, saying that what was really needed were 
recherche patterns of wire fence and chaste designs 
for stove-lids. Whereupon, to our considerable 
satisfaction, they pushed the Chromo off their bar. 

We again resumed our voyage northward, but 
on the second day the shaft broke and the vessel, 
caught in a powerful current, began to drift rapidly 
eastward. On the morning of the third day we 
were drifting northward still faster ; at noon we 
were making due west, and by night the vessel 
had twice boxed the compass and was bowling 
along with frightful speed. The captain sum- 
moned everybody on deck and met us with a state- 
ment that sent a chill to the stoutest heart. fVe 
were caught in the great Chicago Maelstrom, ana 
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unless the shaft could be repaired ^ by midnight the 
relief expedition would itself be beyond all hope 0/ 
relief. To the horrors of night and this terrible 
prospect were now added piercing cold, the shriek 
of the gale and the crash and grind of ice- blocks 
against the sides of the vessel. An hour passed 
in this uncertainty, our beating hearts keeping 
time to the resounding hammer-blows from below. 
Suddenly a wild hurrah rang through the vessel, 
and in an instant more the Chromo shivering 
awoke and again began to breathe with that rhyth- 
mic thrill which meant life to her and us. At the 
same time the watch in the crow's nest signaled 
*' Lights ahead !" and ten minutes later we were 
safely anchored under the lee of a huge rock, not 
(as we learned the next morning) half a mile from 
the vortex of the Maelstrom. Here, the roar of 
the torrent ever in their ears, and the rock beneath 
them trembling with its rush, we found a little 
colony of castaways, and among them, to our great 
joy, the elder Volk. He could, however, give us 
little information of his son, except that the young 
man had gone far to the north-west, but thought 
we might find some record at Cairn Milwaukee, 
which he said was somewhere in the great ice land 
lying north of the Maelstrom. Here too we found 
Jimmy Gookins, the only man who had ever been 
down into the Maelstrom and escaped with his life, 
an adventure he had been able to repeat several 
times by virtue of being a good swimmer and hav- 
ing little specific gravity. The captain took care- 
ful observations and asks me to announce for the 
warning of other navigators that the Maelstrom is 
located in lat. 41*' 52' 20" N., long. 87° 35' W. 
He offered the castaways passage on the Chromo, 
which some of the younger ones gladly accepted, 
but the others declined, saying it was their duty to 
remain and keep the beacon-lights burning. 

After a gallant struggle the Chromo cleared the 
Maelstrom, and we spent several days cruising 
about among the ice-fioes to the northward, look- 
ing for Cairn Milwaukee, but could find no such 
place. The Chromo was thereupon headed due 
north-west, and now began the exploration of 
absolutely unknown waters. We therefore adopted 
a nomenclature of our own. To such land as we 
discovered (which was considerable), we gave the 
general name Ole Johnson land. Exploring a bay 
where it was thought Flagg and Volk might have 
made a cache, we came upon a huge bitumen, 
upon which we named the place Chase Harbor. At 
its entrance we found a deposit of chrome which 
at once became Point Cropsey. The opposing 
cape was named Pearly Gray Point, in honor of J. 
Alden Weir. A particularly desolate and almost 
inaccessible island was called Thayer's Retreat, 
while another of ampler dimensions was named 
Ward's Island, in honor of J. Q. etc., Ward. A 
wide and welcome expanse of open water reached 
after a weary struggle through pack ice was called 
Lamia Sea, for Will. H. Low. A bleak and 
rocky coast which lured us far out of our course 
by a mirage effect of verdant shores and luxuriant 
foliage, was named New Boston, at the particular 



request of Hopkinson Smith. He also insisted 
that all hands join in the chorus while he sang 
with much fervor, " We won't go there any more. ' 

We were now many hundred miles north-west of 
the Maelstrom, when we were overtaken by a disaster 
from which we had been long in peril. Following 
a narrow lead, our poor vessel was nipped betweea 
the middle pack and the land ice, crushed, and 
sank an hour later. Even the Chromo could go 
no farther. But our captain had no thought of 
turning back. Thanks to his coolness and the 
crews* practice in abandoning ship, most of our 
stores and all the boats and sledges were saved, 
and we pressed on Qverland. Our disaster had 
been observed by parties of natives on shore, who 
followed us at a distance all the rest of the day, 
but could not be induced to approach and were too 
fleet of foot to be caught. At night, however, 
they came quite near the camp, and a young, male 
was taken in a bear-trap, set for the purpose. He 
was a fine, muscular fellow, dressed in skins from 
head to foot, but he spoke an unintelligible jargon 
and seemed sullen and unsociable. 

At noon the next day the captain ascended a 
conical elevation to take observations. Standing^ 
on the apex he had just raised the sextant to his 
eye when his left leg broke through the snow- 
crust and disappeared up to his knee. Withdrawing^ 
it with some difficulty he found it encircled by a 
long black cylinder which he at first took for a 
section of stove-pipe, but an instant later recog^ 
nized as one of the celebrated Flagg hats. Joy — 
it was a cache ! Within were found a sketching^ 
umbrella, several suits of gauze underware. a 
package of palm-leaf fans, and this record rolled up 
in a paint tube which had once held lake white : 
*^ November 13, 1886. This is a much colder 
country than I expected^ but Flagg wants to go an 
and I can stand it if he can, Chtly I donU think 
we shall need these thing much farther norths 
Both well. Douglas Volk.'' 

Hastening , back with this joyful news the cap- 
tain passed near the young native caught the night 
before, who instantly became much excited, jab- 
bering and struggling to release himself from his 
thongs. His hands were untied, upon which he began 
pointing eagerly, first at the celebrated Flagg hat 
which still adorned the captain s leg, and then 
towards the north. The truth flashed upon us 
all — he recognized the hat and knew where the 
wearer could be found ! Directed to lead the way 
he set off northward at a speed which without the 
ropes by which he was restrained, would have 
soon left his guards far behind. A the end of two 
hours he paused on the brow of a high bluff and 
waved his hand toward the valley at our feet and 
the encircling hills beyond, where we beheld a 
vast array of strange and splendid palaces. The 
sunlight was reflected from thousands of dazzling- 
white ice-walls, towers and battlements, but 
nowhere was a chimney or arose any trace of 
smoke — surely the ice-built capital of the^mpire 



of Eternal Snow ! 



IV. O. Bates. 
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DRIFT. 

N the North American 
Review for July, Ig- 
natius Donnelly fin- 
ishes his article about 
his Bacon-Sh^kespeare 
theory, and with it his 
light goes out with a 
sputter like a wet wick. 
His reasoning is in- 
geniously absurd. The 
Bible, or any other 
book, might be twist- 
ed in the same way by 
• any one who cared to 
, waste the time. Mr. 
Donnelly gives facr 
similes of the pages 
from the early print- 
ed edition of Shakes- 
peare ( which was 
issued fifteen years 
after his death), and by 
his deduction one must 
conclude that the print- 
ers were in league with 
Bacon at that time. 
Mr. Donnelly also at- 
tempts to analyze some of the lines ** attrib- 
uted to Shakespeare." and which he declares 
are Bacon's, but if Mr, Donnelly believes he is 
right in the way he construes, then he must, 
perforce, believe that Mr. Bacon was an ass. 

He who now crowns. Bacon and discloses 
the fraudulent Shakespeare after a lapse of two 
hundred and seventy years, is a resident of 




Ninin^er, Minnesota, and spends much of his 
time in St. Paul. His book will be issued 
shortly, and will contain about 400 pages, in- 
cluding a photo-litho of the Shakespeare edition 
of 1620, in which his Baconian cipher is found. 

*** 
But the Washington Republican says : 

His so-called cipher counting system is the veriest non- 
sense, his alleged discovery a mere sham Take his speci- 
men brick ~the first part oi King Henry IV.— where he says 



that he gets the word Bacon by multiplying the number of 
the page U?) by the number of capital letters in the first 
Column of tnat page (7)-- first folio of Shakespeare of 16^3— 



and by his own method of reckoning, you get the word Gam- 
mon instead of Bacon, fit emblem ana ensample of the whole 
inatter. In the next column, by the same system of count- 
ing, ^ou get Em and Bnittr^ which, in truth, go very 
well indeed witn a Gammon of Bacon. On page 67, multi- 
plying by 6 (the number of initials in the first column), you 
have the magic result Skirt if you count two hyphenated 
words as one, or Red Nose if you count them as two ; i.e., 
either bloody shirt or nose probably. We observe that on 
still another page and column by tire same sage process we 
obtain the word Frauds and on yet another, /<i^>(jwx, which 
names caonot possibly apply to Bacon. 

A CURIOSITY recently presented in Vienna 
is a play. " Joseph Haydn," introducing inci- 
dents in the great composer's life, with historic 
and realistic truthfulness, and including the 
humorous music copyist, Joseph Elssler, grand- 
father of the famous dancer, Fanny, and the 
celebrated clown, Kurz-Bernardson, as charac- 
ters. The music is arranged from Haydn by 
Supp^, the second act ending with the hnale of 
the •* Farewell Symphony," in which one mu- 
sician after another takes his departure after 
extinguishing his candle-light. The '* earth- 
quake " motion from the " Last Seven Words " 
accompanies the last scene. 

The " melograph " ' and "melotrope" are 
two small instruments invented by a French- 
man named Joules Charpentier, which, it is 
claimed, will enable a composer to record per- 
manently by electricity music as it is played on 
the pianoforte. The melograph records the 
music upop a sheet of paper, and this sheet, 
passed through the melotrope, produces each 
note and expression. This was demonstrated 
most successfully by Saint-Saens. 

• 
« « 

Anton Rubinstein is engaged in the 
composition of a Russian opera, intended for 
production in the. new National Opera House, 
to the establishment of which the composer 
has already contributed very liberally. The 
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Paris newspapers record the completion of a 
new operetta in three acts by Audran, which 
has the title of " Chou-Chou/^ 

I UNDERSTAND that Henry Irving and Ellen 

Terry will play " The Amber Heart " during 

their American tour. In this play, Ellaliru^ 

a maiden, wears an amulet that prevents her 

from feeling the power of love. She throws 

the charm into ttie lake, and then she loves» 

suffers, and is driven by despair to end her 

life. But the waters give up the amulet to her 

and she is restored to tranquillity. 

• 
« • 

Mr. Walter L. Damrosch, who is spend- 
ing the summer at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
writes to a friend in New York as follows: 
" To me the present summer is the most inter- 
esting I have ever spent. I find von Biilow 
to be, contrary to all report, a kind and com- 
panionable man. and above all, to me the most 
wonderful musician now living. His musical 
knowledge is something stupendous, and his 
interpretation of Beethoven symphonies and 
sonatas equally so. Through his fine musical 
intellect, and above all his way of comparing 
one work of Beethoven with another, he has 
arrived at certain conclusions in regard to 
tempi and interpretation which strike the lis- 
tener immediately as being true and in accord 
with the nature of music. Of course he is 
hated most cordially by all the old German 
• Schlendrian ' Kapellmeisters. To me constant 
association with him (we live at the same 
hotel) is so full ot interest and profit that I in- 
tend to stay with him all the summer, which, 
together with a daily horseback ride of two 
hours, cannot be called a disagreeable mode of 
passing the time." 

The new work by Gounod, to be called 
••Jeanne d'Arc," is described as grave, aus- 
tere and solemn, with the exception of the 
introductory movement and the offertory, 
which' are said to be sensuously beautiful. 



Etei.ka Gerster, now on her vineyard 
and olive estate at Sasso, in Italy, has been 
engaged for a winter concert tour in the United 
States. She has separated from her husband, 
Signor Gardini, to whom she makes an allow- 
ance, and she will have the custody of her 
children. 

German opera will again have sway at the 
Metropolitan next season. The course of 
sixty-three performances will commence No- 
vember 2. The sopranos engaged are Frau- 
lein Lilli Lehmann, Frau Augusta Seidl-Krauss 



of the Bremen Opera House, and Frau Biro de 
Marion, who has sung in Italy, in London un- 
der Col. Mapleson's management, and at the 
Berlin Imperial Opera House. The mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos engaged are Fraulein 
Marianne Brandt, of the Berlin Imperial Opera 
House, and Fraulein Meissiengir, who success- 
fully sang with Herr Niemann in "The 
Prophet " at Hamburg. The tenors are Hen- 
Albert Niemann, who sane in this city for a 
short period last season ; Herr Alvary, of the 
Grand Ducal Opera House at Weimar ; Herr 
Virenzi and Herr Otto Kemlitz, of the Royal 
Opera House, Hanover. The baritones are 
Herr Adolph Robinson, of the Grand Opera 
House, Hamburg, and Herr Rudolph von 
Milde, of the Grand Ducal Opera House at 
Weimar. The bassos are Herr Emil Sanger, 
of New York ; Herr Elmblad and Herr Emil 
Fischer, of the Dresden Royal Opera House. 
There will be a chorus of eighty voices. The 
ballet will include thirty-two people. The 
premiere danseuse is to be Mile. Gellcrt. 
During the season the following operas will 
probably be produced : Hal^vy's •• La Juive,*' 
Goldmark's ** The Queen of Sheba.f Wagner s 
•• Tristan and Isolde," •' Tannhauser," •• Loh- 
engrin,*' •• Die Meistersinger,' *• Die Gotter- 
dammerung." *• Rienzi," •• Siegfried " and ''Die 
Walkiire ;" Goldmark's ** Merlin," Meyerbeer's 
•• Prophet " and •• The Huguenots ;" Gounod's 
•• Faust," Beethoven's •• Fidelis," Weber's 
•• Euryanthe," Verdi's •* Aida," Nestlcr's •• Dcr 
Trompeter von Sakkingen,* and Spontine's 
*• Ferdinand Cortez." Herr Anton Seidl will 
be the conductor, Theodore Habelmann will 
be stage manager, Walter J. Damrosch assist- 
ant to the director, Frank Damrosch organist 
and chorus master, Carl Schaffell costuroer, 
Herr Ambroggin ballet master, and Carlos 
Hasselbrink first violin. Mr. Hoyt will super- 
intend the painting of the scenery for *• Ferdi 
nand Cortez." and that for ** Die Gotterdam- 
merung " has been ordered in Vienna. 



Mrs. James Brown-Potter (I insist that 
she ought to associate herself with Mrs. Becre, 
because the conjunction of •• Potter-Bccre 
Company," for instance, would be an immense 
advertisement, and a suggestion which I have 
before advanced) has won her present notoriety 
by one of the shrewdest and most deliberate 
schemes for advertising that I have ever heard of. 
Those who knew her as a young girl in her 
teens can hardly realize that she is the same 
woman. Of course her appearance in ••Society" 
amateur theatricals here in New York attracted 
much attention, but it was not until she went 
to Washington and recited •' 'Ostler Joe," that 
she really became •* talked about" seriously. 
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Mrs. Potter went to Washington as a piest of 
Mrs. Whitney, ostensibly to appear in some 
^charitv theatricals." This was planned pur- 
posely for advertising. She went to create a 
sensation, and determined while at the capital to 
obtain, by hook or by crook, all she could in the 
way of public gossip. She was a stage-struck 
woman. But she failed to attract the attention 
she wished by her performance in " The Rus- 
sian Honeymoon." at the National Theatre. In 
fact the honors of the occasion were easily 
taken by Miss Riddle, a daughter of Judge 
Riddle, of Ohio. Then Mrs. Potter went to 
Baltimore, but here she was also a partial 
Mure. Back a^in at Mrs. Whitney's, she 
formed a "chanty entertainment," at $10 a 
ticket. A number of society people played on 
piano, zither and the feelings of men, and 
Mrs. Potter recited " 'Ostler Joe." After that 
Mrs. Whitney gave the best part of the enter- 
tainment — champagne. Then the meeting 
dispersed, without Mrs. Potter creating any par- 
ticular sensation. Now for the desperate part 
of it. 

♦% 
Directly after this evening at Mrs. Whit- 
ney's the correspondent of a newspaper was 
approached by an army officer, who stated 
that he was an intimate friend of Mrs. Potter's 
and he wanted some sort of an advertisement 
worked up for Mrs. Potter. It was suggested 
that "'Ostler Joe" was not the sort of an 
'ostler that he was cracked up to be ; in fact, 
he was slightly off color and had offended 
many of Mrs. Whitney's friends ; that some 
capital might be maae out of this, and Mrs. 
Potter was willing. Then the story of how 
Washington "society" became shocked by 
the reading of "'Ostler Joe" got into the 
papers, and within ten days the whole United 
States was reading not only the poem, but 
discussing Mrs. James Brown-Potter. The 
people wno talked the most were the biggest 
advertisers naturally. The women correspon- 
dents in Washington bit at the bait most 
readOy, and it gave them such a subject for talk 
as they had not had for many a day. All this 
is the way the " 'Ostler Joe " story has been 
told to me, and for the truth of which I am in 
no way responsible. 

I HEAR that Miss May Brady is enjoying 
the gayeties of London as the guest of Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, who has taken a furnished 
house near Hyde Park Comer. 

* 

An engac^ement that has been lately an- 
nounced is uiat of Miss Nina Le Roy and Mr. 
Miller, one of the editors of " Life." Miss Le 
Roy is a sister of Newbold Le Roy, who has 



lately become engaged to Miss Ada Bates, a 
sister of Mrs. George H. Pell. 

This must be an exceedingly good year for 
babies. I know of an instance on Thirty- 
fourth Street in this city, where a child has, 
within a few weeks, been bom to a couple 
whose age, when I tell it to you, must occasion 
surprise. The man is sixty-eight and the 
woman fifty ! 

♦% 

It is no longer considered " the thing " to 
wear an evening dress suit to the theatre after 
July 1, during the summer-time. A more 
foolish straining after an attempt to be con- 
sidered " swell ' cannot be imagined than the 
young man who goes to the theatre when the 
thermometer is up to 90, wearing an overcoat 
and a dress suit. For of course he would not 
go to the theatre in this garb without an over- 
coat. . 

*♦* 

Nearly every summer some of the New 
York dailies come out with an editorial declar- 
ing that New York city people make a mistake 
when they eo away from home ; that New 
York should be the greatest of all summer 
resorts. Nothing could be more ridiculous. 
There is not a city in this latitude which is a 
more detestable place to live in during hot 
weather. The thermometer in other cities 
may get higher, but a register of 90*^ in New 
York would be equal to about two thousand 
anywhere else as far as comfort is concerned. 
The walls of brick and stone houses seem to 
be soldered to the stone streets, become a sort 
of oven highway which keeps heated through 
the night. There are no trees or grass lawns, 
and the open squares called " breathing places " 
are a gauntlet to be mn. The elevated rail- 
roads running through and across some of the 
principal streets fl<xxl the atmosphere with 
cinders and gas, while the iron bridges which 
support them store the heat to warm the nij^ht. 
It is almost impossible to obtain any enjoy- 
ment by a day at the numerous advertised 
beaches. The crowds on the cars and the 
steamboats, the dust and dirt, and the petty 
swindling at the resorts, far greater than any 
thing ever at Niagara Falls, is almost intoler- 
able. The people who are compelled to live 
in New York have no porches to sit down 
upon where a possible cooling draft can be 
enjoyed or a fresh breeze tempered by the 
smell of green trees or lawns of grass. An 
evening " at home " in New York means the 
thermometer brought to nearly ninety degrees 
by the gas or lamp. There is no knowledge 
of the soft moonlight which is flooding ^he 
beautiful country, nor in the late afternoon is 
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the setting sun anything more or less than a 
token of " thank the Lord another day is done." 

Of course those who like it can go to Cen- 
tral Park. But even that is not considered 
" proper " in the evenings. And those who 
can afford it can go to drive out the river road 
or out the Boulevard, through charming coun- 
try as far as Tremont or Kingsbridge. But if 
you want anything to eat, no matter how sim- 
ple, you'll have to pay for it. An ordinary lit- 
tle dinner for three people at the " Claremont" 
on the " Riverside drive." for instance, will 
cost about $8.00, to say nothing about the fee, 
for anything less than a quarter is disdained. 
Oh yes ! you can go and take a drive with 
your wife for a few hours and get cheap dinner 
tor about $25. By doing this every day you can 
manage to get some enjoyment out of New 
York as a " watering " place. 

*♦* 

The only reasonable thin^ to do in New 
York on a summer night is to go to the 
Casino. You can stay there in a garden near 
the heavens all evening for fifty cents, and 
without extra price you can hear " Erminie " 
and the open-air concert. It could be still fur- 
ther improved if Mr. Aronson would cut down 
his prices on " drinks." He ought to sell beer 
for five cents a glass. 

*% 

In an interview with a writer on The Trid- 
une, Mr. W. D. Howells, the author of 
" April Hopes " and ** Silas Lapham," said : 

** Russia holds the foremost place among the nations that 
have produced great modern novelists. England stands at 
the very bottom of the list. Hardy is a great, I may say, a 
very great novelist. His pictures of life are life itself. 
Mrs. Howells and I have heard under windows in England 
the very thoughts, yes, the very accents, which he has at- 
tributed to his English peasantry. His truth and sincerity 
are admirable. And Black, too, so far as I h«ve read him, 
is an able, skilful writer. But the Russian noveliets lead 
the world. Indeed. I affirm that Tolstoi occupies to all 
fiction the same relation that Shakespeare occupies to all 
drama. He has a very strong ethical side, and not only 
teaches it and portrays it, but lives it. He has given him- 
self up to it. He believes that men should live precisely 
and hterally as Christ lived, and abandoning literature, 
where he stood at the summit of fiction, he has adopted the 
daily life of a Russian peasant.*' 

Mr. Howells also said that the greatest 
writers of fiction that the world has ever pro- 
duced are Tolstoi and Turgenieff. Dickens 
was only a man of his time; Zola he considers 
one of the greatest of writers, that ** a true ar- 
rangement of the literatures in which realism 
has obtained the supremacy over romance 
would place the Russian first ; the French, by 
virtue of Zola's strength, second ; the Spanish 
next ; the Norwegian fourth, the Italian fifth, 
and the English last." 



The record of the month brings the an- 



nouncement of the death of Edward Lamb, a 
well-known comedian. He was bom in New 
York in 1830 and went upon the stage at an 
early age. He was first seen in New York at 
old Niblo's Garden under Wheal ley's manage- 
ment. Since then he has been a member of 
well-known stock companies, including that of 
A. M. Palmer, at the Union Square Theatre. 
Afterward he was in the stock company of the 
Brooklyn Theatre before that place was burned 
in 1876. Of recent years Mr. L^nb has lived 
as well as acted principally in Brooklyn, where 
he has always been a favorite. His stage work 
was chiefly in the line of low comedy. Mr. 
Lamb leaves besides a widow three sons, a\\ 
of whom are connected with the stage. 

Here are the announcements in brief of the 
opening attractions at the New York theatres: 
Windsor, August 1 5, Nelson Wheatcroft's new 
play, **G>yynne's Oath," with Miss Adelaide 
Stanhope in the leading part. Bijou, October 
3, Rice's new travesty, ** The Little Corsair." 
Casino, September i, "The Marquis" oper- 
etta, by Lacombe, a French composer. Four- 
teenth Street. August 29, " The Still Alarm." 
a new melodrama of New York life ; Septem- 
ber 12, Mr. Hoyt's " A Hole in the Grouad," 
first time in New York. Fifth Avexnie, August 
23, McKee Rankin in " Allan Dare," adapted 
from Admiral Porter's novel; September 18, 
Mrs. Langtry in "Cleopatra." Harrigan's 
early in October, a new local drama. Lyceum, 
in September, " The Great Pink Pearl." Mad- 
ison Square, October, "The Martyr." Niblo's, 
August 1 5, " Lagardere " (" The Duke's 
Motto "), by Imre Kiralfy's company, for ten 
weeks. Star, August 29. "Held by the 
Enemy." Standard, early in October, Audran's 
new operetta, "The Grasshopper and the Ant." 
Union Square, in September, Mr. Gunter's play. 
Nothing^ definite is known about the opening 
of WalTack's. Daly's will open with a new 
comedy. 

The Union Square Theatre, after bein^ en- 
tirely refitted and refurnished, in fact having a 
new auditorium, will be opened about Septem- 
ber I, with a new play from the pen of Mr. A. 
C. Gunler, who has of late been prolific with 
successes. The title of the piece is " One 
Against Many," and it is a "romantic" and 
" society " drama. The cast will be an excep- 
tionally good one, including Mr. J. L. Burleigh, 
who will play the leading part. From what I 
know of the dramd I judge it will prove power- 
ful in its construction and very strong in its 
comedy. Mr. Gunter's book, " Mr. Barnes of 
New York." has had a remarkable run. It is 
now in its thirtieth thousand. 
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It was while in London, in 1862-3, that 
John Brougham adapted " The Duke's Motto" 
from Paul Feval s " Le Bossu '* for the Lyceum 
Theatre, where it filled out the season with a 
run of 174 nights, Fechter impersonating 
LjogarcUte, It was transferred to Niblo's, 
this city, in June, 1863. Brougham having 
written two new songs for it and John Collins 
(Carrickfergus), which Harvey Dodworth set 
to music. William Wheatley was the Lagar- 
dere, and the drama, after having been kept 
on nearly four months, was withdrawn at 
Niblo*s in the same month (August) that it 
was taken off at the London Lyceum. It has 
since been played in New York, recently at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, by Charles Cogh- 
lan. It will now be played at Niblo's with 
Maurice Barrymore as Lagardere, 

**♦ 
BUCCALOSSI, the composer of " Les Man- 
teaux Noirs," has completed a new opera en- 
titled " Fiorina," which is being secured by 
\"iolet Melnotte for the London Comedy The- 
atre. The scene is laid in Naples, about 1750. 

*** 

Colonel McCaull has accepted " a new 
American opera," which he says ne will soon 
produce. The music is the work of Reginald 
De Koven, of Chicago, a graduate of the music 
schools of Leipsic and Dresden, and widely 
known as a popular song writer. The libretto 
is by Harry B. Smith, formerly editor of the 
J^ambUr, of Chicago, and now connected with 
the News of that city. The opera was written 
wth a view to specially fittmg the parts to 
members of the McCaull Company, and the 
cast will require sixteen principal singers, in- 
cluding Messrs, Wilke, Hopper, Bell, De An- 
geles, MacDonough, Kline, Hoff, or Perugini, 
if the latter recovers in time to appear in it, and 
Laura Joyce, Mme. Cottrelly, Marion Manola, 
Josephine Knapp and Miss Meyers. The title 
of the opera is " The Begum, ' and the scene 
is laid in the East Indies, giving an opportunity 
for picturesque scenery and costumes. 
*** 

Arthur Wallack starts out this season 
on his own hook, and will "star" Joseph 
Haworth through the country in Lester Wal- 
lack's play of " Rosedale." This piece had its 
initial representation at Wallack 's in 1863. 
when it ran for six weeks. It has been said 
that Fitz James O'Brien, soldier and Bohemian, 
wrote "Rosedale," and that Lester Wallack 
assumed the credit of authorship after O'Brien's 
death. The sole warrant for this is the fact 
that O'Brien, who wrote several plays, was 
supposed to have had one under consideration 
at Wallack's when he died. Although Lester 
Wallack, as far back as eariy in the hfties, had 



done excellent adaptive work from the French 
for the Bowery Theatre in "The Three 
Guardsmen " and " The Four Musketeers," as 
well as in " The V^eteran " and ** Central Park " 
later for Wallack's. The novel " Lady Lee's 
Widowhood " furnished several of the incidents 
of " Rosedale " and the dialogue of an entire 
scene, word for word. At least I am so in- 
formed by the Times, 

During the life of the elder Herrmann, the 
conjurer, who recently died at Carlsbad, the 
unfortunate Sultan Abdul Aziz was amongst 
his warmest admirers, and used to pay him a 
thousand pounds Turkish for every repre- 
sentation. During one of these performances 
he exhibited two pigeons, one white and one 
black, and managed to place the white head 
on the black pigeon and vice versa. This 
pleased the Sultan greatly, and he a«sked Herr- 
mann to try the same trick with the black and 
white slave, but the conjuror declared that 
that was beyond his powers. On another 
occasion he took a rare and valuable watch 
from the Sultan and pretended to throw it 
into the sea, his Majesty, of course, finding it 
again in his own pocket. The Czar Nicholas 
also bestowed great favors on Herrmann, who, 
it is said, received a million roubles for one 
Russian tour. He was very charitable, and 
only a few days before his death sent 1,500 
francs for the relief of the victims of the Op^ra 
Comique disaster. In Vienna, where he 
residea, he was very popular, and when, two 
years ago, he celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day, a distinguished company assembled in his 
residence to congratulate him. He leaves a 
large fortune, and a collection of rare antiqui- 
ties, which he spared no trouble or cost in 
amassing. A few months ago he told a cor- 
respondent that he had written his memoirs, 
which he believed would be of great interest, 
giving an account of his varied experiences. 
He leaves a widow, a French woman. She 
was his second wife, his first, from whom he 
was divorced, being the Vienna prima donna 
Madame Czilla<^, who is still living, and is a 
teacher of singing. 

"He Married His Model" would be a 
good subject for a novel. Wyatt Eaton is to 
marry Miss Collins, a model who has for 
several years past posed for the Art Students' 
League, and also for many of the figure 
painters in this city. The wedding will take 
place during the present month. Mr. Eaton 
was a pupil of Gerome, and first gained recog- 
nition as an artist by his " Harvesters at Rest," 
which was shown at the American Academy 
of Design in 1877, after having been in the 
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salon of the previous year. It is only a year 
since William M. Chase married Miss Gerston, 
who had often posed as his model. 



The frontispiece of the August number of 
The Century is a portrait of* Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, apropos of a paper on *• The Songs of 
ihe War" by Brancfer Matthews, which in- 
cludes authentic accounts of the origin of the 
most notable of the sones, with autographs, in 
whole or part, of Randall's " My Maryland,** 
Mrs. Howe s " Battle Hymn of the Republic," 
and Mr. Gibbons's "And Three Hundred 
Thousand More." To this Mrs. Howe adds 
an account of the circumstances attending the 
writing of her hymn. 



Mr. and Mrs. Osmond Tearle and their 
children are at Manchester-by-the-Sea, and 
The Tribune editorially informs their readers 
that they (that is, the Tearle family) present a 
perfect picture of domestic felicity. 



I REGRET to record the death, on July 20, 
of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., the story writer, who 
has become widely known through his contri- 
butions to The New York Ledger and other 
papers. Mr. Cobb had been m poor health 
for some time, and his death was caused by a 
relapse after having suffered from pneumonia. 
He was bom in Waterville, Me., in 1823. He 
leaves a widow and two children, at his home 
in Hyde Park, Boston. 



I DROPPED in for a little chat with young 
Sothern, at his rooms in Twenty-third Street, 
a few mornings since, and found him and his 
brother **Sam" hard at work packing up, 
preparatory for a few weeks' quiet stay at the 
Highlands. They have recently come into 
possession of three trunks stored full of valu- 
able MSS. which have never seen the light of 
day, owing to the fact that Lord Dundreary 
died too soon to give them a chance — pre- 
sumedly. But of these things The Theatre 
shall have more to say anon. I was shown an 
old •' Day Book," kept by Sothern, senior, 
when he was at the Lyceum Theatre, in New 
Orleans, and found the following curious en- 
tries. The "Boy," refers to the young man 
who is now honoring the name of his father in 
New York theatricals : 

1850. 

Dec. 6. New Orleans. Boy born at 79 Bienville 

St., At 7 A. M. 
Dec. s8. Tuesday. Lent at Ezekies, Ovens $s 00. 

Lvtton was with me and brought him Parley *s 

tales. 



Dec 5. Paid Mrs. Martin up to Dec 1, $107.63. 

Oo Jan. tst, owe Mrs. Martin for rooms^ 70.00 

3000 

3000 

10.00 

500 

145.00 

On a recent trip South, young Sothern called 
at Mrs. Martin s. in New Orleans, just to see 
the old place where his father had lived. He 
found Mrs. Martin alive, but he did not intro- 
duce himself. " I was too modest then," he 
said to me. 



An old friend of mine, Sheldon Pease, lately 
died in Buffalo. He was the father of the late 
Alfred Pease, the pianist and composer, and 
much mourned his son's untimely death. In 
1843, Sheldon Pease planned and caused to be 
built for the propeller Oneida, then on the 
stocks at Cleveland, the first horizontal tubular 
boiler used in America. This same boiler, 
without any essential improvements, is now in 
use all over America and Europe. A patent 
placed on his invention would have yielded 
Mr. Pease millions of dollars in royalty. 



Hfre is a paragraph, from a Boston paper, 
which will interest the sensible female readers 
of The Theatre : 

What made Ellen Terry so willowv in figure and so free 
and jo'aceful in movement ?— her clothes were loose. What 
enabled Mary Eastlake to squirm about so e£fectively as 
/^#////— her clothes were loose. What made Bernhardt 
serpentine and fascinating, and enabled her to step like 
some enthralling beast of the forest that had never known 
the curb of dvilizatioa ? — her clothes were loose. 



It is published that Miss Gertrude Barrett 
second daughter of Mr. Lawrence Barrett, is 
engaged to be married to Mr. Joseph Ander- 
son, brother of Miss Mary Anderson — once 
known as " Our Mary," but now so thoroughly 
" English," that there is no love lost between 
her and us. 

»♦* 

The New Haymarket Theatre, Chicago, to 
be under the management of Mr. William J. 
Davis, is advertised in another column to be 
opened in December with Mr. Thomas Keene 
as the opening attraction. There have been a 
great many newspaper attacks of late upon 
Mr. Keene, evidently for the purpose of bear- 
ing his market down. But the tragedian was 
never in better health. 



Mr. Palmer's Madison Square Theatre 
Company has made a great hit in Chicac^o, 
where it has been playing at McVicker*s for 
eight weeks, and will continue for six weeks 
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longer. Mr. Palmer is now superintending 
rehearsals of "Welcome Little Stranger/' a 
farce comedy by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
with which it is proposed to open the regular 
winter season at the Madison Square. From 
the synopsis of the plot it seems to bear a 
close resemblance to "Confusion." "Hard 
Hit," a melodrama by the same author, and 
Miss Selina Dolaro's play " Fashion," are un- 
derlined. " Our Society " will be followed by 
"Elaine," the dramatization of Tennyson's 
idyl by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop and Mr. 
Harry Edwards. 

The two new plays that have been thus 
far presented by Mr. Palmer's company are 
"Margery's Lovers" and a "Foregone Con- 
clusion." Of them the Chicago Tribune says : . 
they differ in this : that the former represents a 
trivial idea passably treated, while the latter 
embodies a strong dramatic idea expressed in 
the crudest constructional manner. The Chi- 
c^;o Tribune also says: "An example of 
dramatic workmanship the most flawless in the 
range of the modern drama is the first act of 
'Fedora.' Tell its mcidents to any living 
playright but Sardou, and he would never put 
them m so effective a form as they are at pres- 
ent. But submit the idea that makes the 
basis of * A Foregone Conclusion ' — an idea 
so strong in contrast and so rich in pathos— to 
any tyro in dramatic composition and it is im- 
possible to imagine his building anything so 
fatuously abortive as the drama which was tor- 
tured out of Mr. Howell's novel. ' 



When Mr. Salvini, Jr., made his first appear- 
ance in New York as Don Ippoliio, The 
Theatre predicted that he was the coming 
actor. Of him the Chicago Tribune says : 

One cannot pass by the performance of **A Foregone 
Coodosion*' without referring again to the dramatic 
Arength and the keen directing intelligence shown by the 

Sanger Salvini in his treatment of the central character, 
e played the part of Don I^liio lovingly, and that is 
eqaivalent to saying that he invested it with sympathy, 
which is the chiefest charm of art. Very delicately ana 
truly did he appreciate the enthusiasm of a child>like nature, 
ibe courtesy of the fine Latin temperament ; nor was he less 
luppy in portraying the humihty, the ardor, and the pas- 
uoo of a warm heart destined to defeat. One never doubted 
that Mr. Salvini was an actor, but it was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find in him those qualities that so seldom distinguish 
oar native actors — namely : the modesty, the self-repression, 
•nd the nice sense of adequacy which belong to those who 
sre not only actors, but artists. 



Since Mr. Daly left New York with his 
compaiiy for a season in other cities he has 
met with brilliant triumphs in Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco where he is at present. 
On the first production of " Love in Harness " 
at Baldwin's theatre. July 18, the receipts of 
the house were the largest in its history. 



Under date of June 25. Mr. Charles 
Milward writes me from London: "Patti's 
second concert at the Albert Hall was a slight 
improvement upon the first, but there was 
ample room for all comers. Concert goers are 
setting their faces very determinedly against 
the monstrous terms demanded by this pam- 
pered public favorite, and Mr. Henry E. 
Abbey's latest big spec, with the waning prima 
donna does not give promise of a brilliant 
result. I hear, too, that several of the provin- 
cial entrepreneurs who had booked Patti for 
out-of-town concerts, found the demand for 
tickets so small that they have been compelled 
to back out of their engagements. Meantime, 
la diva has shut herself up in her grand Welsh 
castle, where she lives in semi-royal state, and 
has her house filled with distinguished loafers 
and tuft-hunting hangers on. Is Patti played 
out ? Richter is still here, and he has two more 
concerts to give out of his series of eight. 
He adheres to his slavish worship of Wagner, 
and again fills his programmes with Wag- 
nerian compositions, but his short season will 
yield a profit, and it has certainly proved an 
artistic success." 

*♦* 

Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show is doing 
better than any other show in London. The 
other day Bill was in his tent when one of the 
ushers rushed in. "Say," he said, "here's 
three Jubilee Kings (those of Denmark, 
Greece and Saxony) and two Jacks of Princes 
come, and no room." " Put 'em all in one 
box." said Bill, "and let the Kings take the 
Jacks." 

■ ♦% 

One of Bill's gigantic cowboys had been to 
a theatre, and on being asked what he had 
seen, replied, " I saw the chap who played the 
devil." The sweet innocent had been to see 
Henry Irving in •• Faust." 



The marriage of Louis XIII. with the sister 
of Philip IV. made Spanish very fashionable in 
Paris. After this came an affectation of Ital- 
ian and English. These foreign scintillations 
were concentrated in the Hotel Rambouillet, 
that had such a wide influence in the society 
of the seventeenth century. The ladies who 
frequented the hotel took the name of " Pre- 
cieuses." They made a language for them- 
selves, and otner societies were formed in 
imitation of them. It was against these that 
Moli^re directs this clever satire, " Les Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules," which has been adapted for 
the American stage by Mrs. C. A. Doremus, 
and published in this number of The The- 
atre. 
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The city of Buffalo is having a great big 
boom, and owners of real estate are getting 
wealthy. Its population is now calculated at 
274,000. There has lately been organized 
" The Business Men's Association of Buffalo," 
composed of leading and wealthy residents, 
who propose to help on the city in every con- 
ceivable way. They now offer a prize of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the best plan for 
•' harnessing the mighty current of Niagara to 
the wheels of industry." "It is needless to 
point out that following close on the heels of 
the solution Buffalo will," says the New York 
Tribune, •• become the milling and manufact- 
uring metropolis of the world, the proud pos- 
sessor of a water privilege so unspeakably val- 
uable as to make all other liquid privileges 
seem ludicrously dry in comparison. Mr. Em- 
erson's advice was, 'hitch your wagon to a 
star.' Buffalo doubtless believes that in wed- 
ding her blooming boom to one of the world s 
wonders, if not literally obeying Emerson, she 
is doing the next thing to it." 

Mr. Kvrle Bkllew does not go to Wal- 
lack's next season after all. He will travel 
throughout this country in support of Mrs. 
James Brown-Potter. 

*% 
One of the most charming places I have vis- 
ited on the Sound is Saybrook Point, Conn., 
where is located •' Fen wick Hall." an extrava- 
gantly built hotel owned by the defunct Charter 
Oak Insurance Company, and erected at a cost, 
with surrounding expenses, of several hundred 
thousand dollars. The hotel is located on a 
point, and its windows look out on water every- 
where. If you have a back window, ^ou see 
the Connecticut River as it empties mto the 
waters of the Atlantic ; and if you have a front 
window, you can ** see the Sound '* (paradoxi- 
cal as this may appear) from shore to horizon. 
When " Fenwick Hall " was first established, 
it was mismanaged. It was "run" purely 
in the interest of *' Hartford folk," and they 
finally got tired of it. The hotel has since 
changed hands, and John Chatfield is endeav- 
oring to prove that he can make it pleasant for 
every body ; and he succeeds pretty well. At 
present, under a big roof that is capable of 
sheltering several hundred people, there are 
about one hundred who have things very com- 
fortably. But if the place became known — if 
people knew about those big halls and rooms, 
the excellent table, and the splendid air— Mr. 
Chatfield would have to brace himself for a 
crowd. The other day, when New York stood 
at 99^, I enjoyed Fenwick Hall's breezes at 
78^. The best way to reach Saybrook is by 
one of the steamers of the Hartford Trans- 



portation Company, which leaves Peck Slip 
every afternoon at four o'clock. The ride up 
the Sound is especially delightful. 

Trophonius. 

M. DELAUNAY. 

A portrait of this famous comedian is pub- 
lished in this issue of The Theatre. He has 
just retired from the Com6die Fran9aise. Of 
him a Paris correspondent writes : 

"Delaunay! One cannot pronounce this 
name without its syllables immediately evoking 
a cortige of complimentary phrases which will 
all be needed in the report which will be writ- 
ten of his benefit performance: * charming gen- 
tleman,' • perfect artist,' * the youngest and the 
first of jeunes premieres* The youth of De- 
launay is to be insisted upon particularly, and 
of course everybody regrets that he has retired 
from the stage at the early age of sbcty-one, 
instead of remaining/^w/*^ premier still, and 
playing Foriunis and Perdican until he finally 
died on the field of battle of extreme useful- 
ness. It is a fact worth noticing in these days 
of artistic rapacity that Delau nay's entire artis- 
tic career had been devoted to the service of 
three theatres: the Gymnase. where he played 
three nights in 1845; the Od^on, where he 
stayed three years, and the Com^die Fran^aise, 
where he made his d6but, April 25, 1848. De- 
launay has never indulged in the luxury of a 
provincial tour, or a money-gaining promenade 
in Russia, Spam, the two Amencas, or any 
other country. Doubtless Delaunay would 
have remained yet another ten years at the 
Com^die had there not been misunderstand- 
ings; but at the Com^die there are always mis- 
understandings and intrigues, and the wonder 
is how M. Claretie manages to administrate 
the establishment at all, for each member of 
the committee sees only his own individual in- 
terest, and never the collective interests of the 
house of Moliere. Nevertheless, although De- 
launay is not lost to art, there is still hope that, 
at least in 1889, the year of that Universal Ex- 
hibition which the monarchies of Europe re- 
fuse to patronize, we shall once more see to- 
gether on the stage of the Com^die Fran^aise 
both the great Coquelin and the great Sarah 
Bernhardt. This, I imagine, is M. Claretie's 
dream, and the only obstacle to its realization is 
the jealousy and narrow-mindedness of the 
sociitaires, who prefer not to be eclipsed by 
the neighborhood of stars of such magnitude 
and brilliancy." 



Memory is a gleaner of the mind. 

Her sheaves are harvested with smUes of tears ; 
And in the storehouse of the heart we find 

What she has gathered through the fleeting years. 

An0m. 
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SHORT SKETCHES ABOUT THE 
AMATEURS. 

III. — MISS ALICE LAWRENCE. 

Miss Alice Lawrence, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William T. Lawrence, made her first appear- 
ance on the amateur stage when a child, in the 
character of Dobinet Doughty in the old English 
comedy ** Roister Doister," by Nicholas Udall, 
written and probably also presented before 1553. 
The performance took place on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 30, 1874, at a hall called Spark 
Theatre. This play was again repeated at Lyric 
Hall, January 20, 1875. Miss Lawrence now did 
nothing in the way of acting until the spring of 
1883. when, with Mrs. Potter, she took the part 
as a girl graduate in "The Princess," at the 
Madison Square Theatre, April 25, 26 and 27. 
On Saturday evening of the same week, at a 
private house, she acted the part of Mrs, Julia. 
Mttynard in '* Away with Melancholy," a comedy 
in one act by John Madison Morton. 

A year now intervened before Miss Lawrence 
appeared again, when in the spring of 1884 she 
acted the part of Constance in Miss Durant's play, 
** Raoul Coquelin " at the University Club Thea- 
tre, May 5 and 6. During the summer Miss 
Lawrence acted in the "Registered Letter," by 
Gustave Droz, while stopping at the Catskill 
Mountain House. Her next appearance was in the 
character of Clotilde in " Weeping Wives," adapted 
from the French by Mrs. Burton Harrison. This 
was given for the first time in the drawing-rooms 
of Mrs. Arthur Dodge, March 19, 1885. This 
was repeated shortly again at Orange, together 
with " Cape Mail," Mrs. Potter playing the part 
of Mrs, Frank Preston, ■ 

Micheline was Miss Lawrence's next character, 
in the " Russian Honeymoon," by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, at the Madison Square Thedtre, Decem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1885. Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Andrews, 
Mr. Bedlow, Mr. Coward, Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Johnson completed the cast. This was given 
shortly again at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
with the same cast. 

Miss Lawrence next appeared as Pauline in 
" Delicate Ground " at Bay Shore, June 18, 1886. 
" Weeping Wives" being given the same evening. 

We now follow Miss Lawrence to the fall of 
18S6, when in "Weeping Wives" she helped to 
open the Tuxedo Theatre. This entertainment is 
rather of interest to the amateurs who acted on this 
occasion, for it was Mrs. Potter's last appear- 
ance on the amateur stage. "A Cup of Tea" 
was given the same evening, with Miss Elsie 
DeWolf in the leading role. 

Again on Tuesday evening, December 28, 1886, 
Concert Hall of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Miss Lawrence acted Mrs, Mirjield in the come- 
dietta, " Sugar and Cream." 

Miss Lawrence again appeared at the Madison 
Square Theatre on the afternoons of January 13 
and 14, in " Weeping Wives," and as Arabella 
in " Tea at Four o'Clock." The part of Arabellh 
gave Miss Lawrence a very good opportunity to 
show her art. and she excepted every possible 



chance which afforded itself, keeping the audience 
in roars of laughter by her comical and bashful 
expressions. She certainly made a great hit in 
this part, and, if possible, should act it as^n, so 
that her friends who were unable to see her last 
time, may have the chance of seeing a very clever 
bit of acting. I should like to say a few words 
for Mr. W. W. Denslow for his very clever sketch 
of the amateurs at this performance, and published 
in The Theatre. It was a good step for the 
amateur fctage and I am sure every one appreciated 
The Theatre's enterprise. 

Miss Lawrence next appeared at Chickering 
Hall. January 27. 1887, as Helek Cliveden in 
" Second Thoughts " and Mrs, Mirjield xn " Sugar 
and Cream." 

Again at the Lyceum Theatre in " Two Strings 
to her Bow" from the French by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, "This Picture and That" by Brander 
Matthews being performed by professionals, formed 
the programme. This was on the afternoon of 
April 15, 1887. 

Miss Alice Lawrence, her sister. Miss Rita, 
Miss Sallie Williams and Mr. Coward thought 
they would enjoy acting in French for a change, so 
finding a French operetta, " Le Mariage aux Lan- 
ternes," they induced Mrs. Amory to ask a few 
friends around to see the production of a French 
operetta by amateurs. Mrs. Amory complied to 
their wish and every one present was so much 
pleased that the ambitious cast determined to 
repeat it again at the Mendelssohn rooms for the 
benefit of Mrs. Charles Denison. It was a gp'^at 
success and every one seemed to be pleased. Mr. 
Coward and Mrs. Denison, in addition to the 
opera, gave the balcony scene from " Romeo and 
Juliet." 

Miss Lawrence's last two perfonnances took 
place, one at Staten Island in the character of 
Mrs. Mirjield in " Sugar and Cream" and shortly 
afterwards in the same character at Bloomingdale 
for the amusement of the insane people Of all 
that Miss Lawrence has done, Clotilde vd "Weep- 
ing Wives " is perhaps the best, for it is very long 
and a most difficult part to fill with ease and grace. 
Ambelhk follows closely on the heels of CUtileU. 
being considered by the critics better than Clotilde 
and then comes Mrs. Mirjield, in whiph character 
Miss Lawrence has certainly gained many new 
laurels for her wreath which grows steadily and 
rapidly larger as the years fly by. Miss Lawrence 
is the youngest of her fair companions and can 
without doubt hold her own with any amateur on 
the stage to-day. Besides acting. Miss Lawrence 
has a most charming voice, which is always a greal 
attraction to one who acts. And now, before 
closing, I wish to congratulate Miss Lawrence on 
her numerous successes during the past winter 
and hope that the future may be as bright as the 
past. Valentine G. Hail. 

Early in August, "As You Like It "will be 
performed on the lawn in front of the Masconomo 
House at Manchester-by-the-Sea. Miss Coghlan, 
Osmond Tearle, Stuart Robson, Frank Mayo, 
Agnes Booth and M iss Conway will take part. 
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POESIE VERSUS MECHANICS. 

To those who look back to an ideal an- 
tiquity with a feeling of regret, and regard the 
waning faith in the mythical as an indication 
that the age of poetry is forever past, these few 
memoranda from the sayings of my friend 
Raedler, may, I trust, afford consolation and 
hope for the future. 

Alfred Raedler, although an American by 
birth, was gifted with an organ of Ideality such 
as I have never seen in any fellow countryman. 
Combining with a poetic temperament a versa- 
tility of taste, his many-sidedness was equaled 
only by the thoroughness of his education. But 
alas ! how difficult it is to find perfection, or 
even anything approaching a balance in the 
mentality of those so unusually gifted, and 
even Raedler had his Achilles heel. 

Despite the intensity of his temporary devo- 
tion to any one object, his plans were invaria- 
bly wrecked upon the shoals of inconstancy, 
while his beautiful theories and schemes were 
battered into the most commonplace failures. 
Could he have been confined to one object at 
a time and ruled by a task-master, he doubt- 
less would have piloted many a project to the 
harbor of success, but as he never would listen 
to suggestions, he continued in his career of 
projector, and varied it only by advising others. 
This, be it said to his honor, he could do as 
very few are able, for he possessed a genius 
for criticism. 

The familiar adaee, " Critics are they who 
have failed in art," had in his case no justifica- 
tion, for he regarded his multitudinous concep- 
tions as ahnost, if not quite, executed ; neither 
could he be accused of jealousy, for his love of 
art. literature and political economy was so 
great, and his friendship so devoted, that many 
painters, sculptors, musicians and financiers 
were grateful for numerous valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Among his pet theories bearing upon art 
was the somewhat startling assertion that 
" machinery might be utilized as a generator 
for the divine anatus." 

For the reason that the world will never de- 
rive any benefit from these theories unless 
another puts them on paper, I shall endeavor 
to do justice to the subject myself, and elabo- 
rate them to the best of my ability, although 
he will doubtless feel grieved that he was not 
allowed to work them out himself. 

While by no means an unqualified optimist, 
my friend regarded the idea that the world is 
steadily becoming more prosaic in its tenden- 
cies, and the present time unfavorable to poetic 
inspiration, as erroneous. He maintained that 
the master ever discerns the elements essential 
to art creations, irrespective of the age in which 
he lives. 1 he conditions being forever chang- 



ing, ana the mode of thought constantly vary- 
ing, it were unwise to judge the product of one 
age by that of another, for the ideal changes 
also. The beauty of the Grecian temples did 
not render the Gothic cathedrals any the less 
sublime, and the endeavor to graft the fruit of 
the thought of one age upon the budding stock 
of a younger one, is absurd. Witness the 
many incongruous European churches built in 
a conglomorate of classic and mediaeval styles, 
the outgrowth of the Renaissance, 

Why, in this age of steam, should there be 
nothing characteristic to appeal to the lovers of 
the beautiful, and why should the Muses be 
inimical to the followers of the modern me- 
chanic arts ? 

This is the keynote of the Raedlerian theory, 
and he triumphantly asserts that the laws of 
compensation apply here as well as in other 
matters. 

True it is that the railroad and the steam- 
boat have invaded precincts once held sacred 
to the legends of olden tunes, and it is 
difficult for us to become reconciled to this 
curious. mixture of past memories and present 
realities. Imagine William Tell commanding 
the fireman of his steamer to " coke up," or the 
boatman, as he is being lured on to the Lorelei 
rocks, endeavoring to reverse his engine so as 
to " back water." 

Raedler now comes to the rescue, and calls 
our attention to the clicking of the machinery 
and the noise of the paddle-wheel, the rattling 
of the chains and the puffing of the engine, as 
new and, before the time of Watt and Clinton, 
unknown sources of inspiration to the com- 
poser, for they sugjgest new rhythms and combi- 
nations. "This is our compensation for the 
loss of the serene and quiet modes of travel of 
our ancestors." He calls attention to a few 
illustrations, the first of which was suggested 
to him while traveling on a side-wheel steamer. 
The rhythms of the piston-rod, exhaust valve, 
paddle-wheel and an oil-can standing near the 
engine gave him the material for the following 
score : 
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While visiting a nail factory he was impressed 
by the suggestions of rhythmical development, 
that element so necessary to the success of 
every musical composition, whether a song or 
a symphony. 




Note the relationships of a. b and c. This 
he regarded as of especial interest, as many 
composers might profit by the example. 
' A most curious and amusing instance of 
irregular or syncopated rhythms he obtained 
from the puffing of a laundry boiler. The lack 
of symmetry in its rhythmic structure resem- 
bles that of certain Chinese melodies. 




The railroad furnishes an almost inexhausti- 
ble supply of meters and rhythms. Heaves 
a few to show that many modern compositions, 
with all their intricacies, might be traced to 
this source, though the composer may or may 
not have been aware of it . 




In this connection it might be meniioned 
that Berlioz is said to have derived the move- 
ment of the " Ride to Hell " in the " Damna- 
tion of Faust," from the motion of an express 
train. ,, 

If this very imaginative composer "could 
almost hear vague and occult harmonies pro- 
duced by the clicking of a number of musket- 
locks in unison," how much more readily could 
he have compiled a variety of harmonies pro- 
duced by the numerous whistles one hears at 
noon in a manufacturing district, or on the 
river. Although shrill discords are often pro- 
duced at times, yet at others really interesting 
combinations are heard. 




The same may be said of car-bells, but here 
he enters upon a field which has long since 



been regarded as legitimate music (bells hav- 
ing been written up repeatedly), so it will be 
well to close here with the fitting words, 

'* To him who in the love of machinery holds 
Communion with her audible forms she speaks 
A various language.** 

In conclusion I may add that, although not 
disposed to defend Raedler's speculations. I 
must admit they are worthy of consideration, 
for we often obtain suggestions from the most 
unexpected sources. 

While it is hardly probable that the com- 
poser of the future will linger on the banks of 
the railroad track, awaiting the incoming train 
with its accompanying inspiration, the thought- 
ful student will ever seize with eagerness an 
idea, even if suggested by machinery. 

Edgar S. Kelley, 

THEATRES AND THEIR MANAGERS. 

THE BOSTO.N MUSEUM. 

The Boston Museum since its initial open- 
ing on the 1 6th of June. 1841, has by reason of 
successful management created a reputation 
for itself as a place of public resort and enter- 
tainment second to none of like character in 
this country. Its hpnorable record and un- 
failing popularity may fairly entitle it to a 
position, the dehnition of which, locally pre- 
sented, indicates the standard dramatic institu- 
tion of Boston. None other throughout the 
United States can present for consideration a 
record unmarred by a single disastrous season 
over a course of forty -six years. Its career 
stands without a parallel in the history of the 
American stage; and while an interesting 
retrospection could readily show to how large 
an extent the list of its productions and 
famous actors have contributed to this, it is 
with the present manager of the Museum that 
we would deal in this sketch, and briefly set 
forth his share in the same. 

The first stage-manager of the Museum was 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who, after sixteen years* 
service, was succeeded by Mr. E. F. Keach. 
On January 31, 1864. the latter died, and 
within twenty-four hours Mr. Moses Kimball, 
the proprietor of the establishment, had offered 
the vacant managerial chair to Mr. Richard 
M. Field, whose portrait graces this number 
of the Theatre. A Bostonian by birth, and 
a graduate of the Latin school in that city, it 
was Mr. Field's intention to have entered Har- 
vard, but the death of his father altered this 
plan, and sent him off to sea in search of a 
livelihood. This pursuit he followed until 
nearly twenty years of age. Upon his return 
to Boston, after a cruise around the world, he 
accepted a position on the staff of the Boston 
Post, and for a dozen years labored in the in- 
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terests of that paper with such good effect as 
to win for himself the utmost confidence of its 
man^^rs. During this time he became inti- 
mate with Mr. Keach, and with Mr. Kimball 
he continued on his part the friendship which 
his late father had long ago begun. It was, 
therefore, a great matter of surprise when, 
after some consideration, the young journalist 
accepted Mr. Kimball's offer, and on the 1 5th 



ties of head and heart such as soon silenced 
those who had questioned the wisdom of the 
choice. The manner in which this task has 
been performed is now a matter of Museum 
history, the best of witnesses. Earnest princi- 
ples were the making of the man, and now in 
their best form characterize him who has estab 
lished the policy of his theatre on a basis firm 
and enduring — a policy aptly expressed by a 



R. M. FIELD. 



of February. 1864, was publicly announced as 
the new manager of the Museum. Admittedly 
his past experience had contained but little 
that would assist him in the performance of 
bis new duties. The administration of a thea- 
tre's economy, the world behind the scenes, 
were almost a sealed book to him, yet from 
the hour of his induction into this important 
and trying position, Mr. Field developed quali- 



veteran observer as " one recognized in theatri- 
cal circles, both in this country and in Europe, 
as unique in its upright dealing, sincere in its 
endeavors, faithful to its promises, infallible in 
its courtesy, unequalled in the thoroughness of 
its administrative system, and unsurpassed in 
its ambition to maintain dramatic art for art's 
sake." It is not necessary* to dwell upon the 
personal characteristics of Mr. Field in the 
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light of such encomiums as these, which in 
their appearance from time to time in public 
reviews of the Museum and its manager's 
course so thoroughly voice the sentiment oT the 
community ; for " he who runs may read " be- 
tween such hnes and learn what manner of 
man he is who, by the inherent force of mental 
and moral qualifications, has won for his charge 
and himself the position each occupies in a 
city wherein competition of the keenest nature 
has shadowed every move, and approval is ob- 
tained only by superior generalship. Yet in 
the desire to emphasize an attention to a 
career which reflects honor upon its creator 
and the position held by him, an incidental 
reference to two of Mr. Field's distinguishing 
traits will not, we trust, be deemed as trench- 
ing on his well-known aversion to such in the 
public prints. That these are modesty and a 
^^«//^-manliness none can gainsay who possess 
a personal acquaintanceship with him. " Sua- 
viter in modo, fortiter in re,'* tersely pictures 
him in his intercourse with all who come into 
contact with the Museum in a business sense. 
What was said of the Boston Museum and 
its management when Mr. Field turned his 
twentieth year in his present position can, 
without loss either in force or relevancy, be re- 
peated now with three years of added potency. 
'* It is by no means necessary to go back to 
days of hardship, to years of toil in rough, un- 
settled places, to act in country barns or tramp 
like vagrants from town to town in order to 
train our actors for the future, but it is neces- 
sary to revert again to the stock system — that 
is. if we want dramatic art, settled companies, 
settled repertoires, defined methods and an 
artistic governing spirit must work out the dra- 
matic renaissance. Happily the spirit of con- 
servatism is not yet dead. The one American 
theatre which has clung to the old method 
through bright days and dark, which has kept 
to its clearly-defined polity, which has been a 
training-school lor our actors, still pursues the 
even tenor of its way. The Boston Museum 
is the only theatre which has maintained the 
old stock idea. It is the only theatre in the 
country which keeps alive its own traditions ; 
it is the only theatre in the country which can, 
at twenty-four hours' notice, put upon the 
stage a modem drama, a standard comedy, or 
a Shakespearian tragedy without going outside 
its own walls for an extra actor, relying, as it 
does, entirely on its own company. It is the 
only unsubsidized theatre in the world that can 
do anything of the kind. There is upoit its 
stage an esprit du corps which is largely 
accountable for the good work done. The 
company may not be what we remember it in 
the past, when every face which came before 
the lights was the face of an inimitable artist. 



known and loved by every plamer. If there 
has been a decadence it is mamiy tbe fiaiiit oi 
the combination system —spoiler of actocs ! — 
which seizes the recruits. But the Museum 
has, during its existence, never broken a con- 
tract, never had an unsuccessful season, and 
has never missed the regular Monday pay-day, 
even during the terrible panic in the fifties, 
when theatres were closing everywhere. 

Henry Whiting, 

THE LOST ARTISTS FOUND. 

II. — THE RESCUE. 

Only waiting till the captain and ship's surgeon 
came up, and taking a few restoratives, we hurried 
on. Crossing a wide river on an ice bridge we 
soon found ourselves in tbe streets of this strange 
ice city; ice walls rising around us, ice pavements 
beneath our feet, rude ice images and ice arches 
in the public squares. Tbe streets were thronged 
with natives, for the most part people of a ruddy 
countenance, with high cheek bones and very 
straight, blue-black hair. Some were clothed in 
skins, like our guide, but by far the larger number 
were attired in gaudy blanket suits of many colors. 
These were shouting and making a great clamor 
upon musical instruments, and seemed to be en- 
gaged in some sort of procession in honor of a 
stemvisaged okl man wearing a flowing white 
beard, dressed with much magnificence and seated 
upon a long narrow sledge drawn by many moose. 
We afterwards learned that this was tbe Ice King 
going to take possession of his winter palace, and 
that tbe citizens of his capital thus annually palli- 
ate their involuntary servitude to his dynasty. 
Curious to know the name of this remarkable place 
we managed to communicate our wishes to the 
guide, whereupon, after glancing around to make 
sure that he was not overheard, he whispered 
something that sounded like **St. Paul" We 
understo^ his trepidation when we subseouently 
learned that tbe inhabitants of the place have a 
law punishing by fine and imprisonment any 
citizen who shall divulge its name to a stranger — 
the popular apprehension being that if it should 
become generally known that such a place exists, 
all the other peoples of tbe earth would at once 
move in and uke possession. Our guide suc- 
ceeded in making us understand that our personal 
safety required the suppression of any manifesU- 
tions of interest in what we saw about us. 

Finally pausing before one of the sUteliest of 
tbe palaces, he made signs that we should enter. 
Our hearts almost ceased beating — should we find 
our friends alive ? Ascending many stairs we at 
last came into a spacious apartment — a studio 
evidently, for in its centre stood an easel with a 
a paint box and brushes, and on the walls were 
portraits and background cloths,— as evidently 
Flagg's studio, for upon the easel, which was 
broken, hung one of his celebrated hats ; the paint 
box was empty, the brushes worn to the wood, 
and the portraits formed a series of which the 
colors, in a few rich and strong, grew gradually 
more and more pallid and shadowy, pathetic 
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witnesses of how the artist had been obliged to 
economize his materials. One life-sized figure of 
a superb natire princess showed economy of attire 
as well as of color, at which the captain tried to 
cheer us up by remarking that Flagg was at his 
old tricks and had evidently painted the costume 
from a cambric handkerchiet. We also found a 
huge barrel nearly full of gold and silver discs, 
which we concluded the natives had given the 
artist in token of their appreciation of his repro-. 
ducdon of their countenances. We subsequently 
learned that they worship the sun and moon, and 
use these curious types thereof to represent every- 
thing holy and precious. But where was the 
artist himself? A hitherto unnoticed placard on 
the door answered the question. It was a half 
sheet of note paper, and it bore this legend: 
^*GoH€ over to Minneapolis to die with Volk, C. 
N. Flagg,** Gone somewhere to die — our worst 
fears realized ! But perhaps we might still reach 
them both in time — perhaps this '* Minneapolis " 
was not far away. Surely our guide should know 
since he lived here. We pronounced the name 
inquiringly to him several times, but each time he 
scornfully shook his head and finally made signs 
that he was greatly fatigued. When, however, 
the captain o£Fered him a string of gaudy beads 
he wavered, and a strand of sleigh bells being 
wrapped around his neck he reluctantly set out. 

Conducted to the top of a high hill lying to the 
northward, we found a narrow chute leading down 
the opposite side of the slope and disappearing in 
the distance. Here our guide placed us one iSter 
the other on a long, narrow sledge, like that of the 
Ice King (called in the barbaric language of this 
people a "toboggan*'), and throwing himself 
lightly upon the sJter part thereof, pushed it over 
the declivity into the chute. In an instant we 
became a human avalanche, hurtling through 
space at a speed which left time but for one agon- 
ized regret— that we had ever set a bear trap for 
the youth who was now taking barbaric revenge 
by rushing with us down to sure destruction ! 
Blinded, breathless, half dead from fear, we clung 
convulsively to each other and numbly waited the 
finishing stroke. But as we waited our speed 
abated, the blare of trumpets and the crash of 
torn toms fell upon our ears ; we opened our eyes 
to find ourselves surrounded by a large concourse 
of people, with a stately city rising near at hand. 
" Minneapolis." said our guide, assisting us to 
unlock the death grip in which we had clenched 
each other. 

We were both puzzled and flattered at the 
elaborate welcome which we now received. A 
delegation of natives came forward and shook our 
bands with exceeding friendliness, and one began 
an address, delivered with much earnestness and 
oratorical effect and with frequent admiring 
l^lances toward the city itself, but of which we 
understood but the one often repeated word 
" Minneapolis." After he had been speaking 
about an hour and a half we grew restive, fearing 
our friends might die before the ceremonies were 
concluded, and being ourselves somewhat faint, 
having eaten nothing since morning. Our guide. 



however, made signs that we must restrain our 
impatience. After about an hour's further speak- 
ing the orator concluded, amid great applause. 
Following an interval during which the trumpets 
were blown and the tom-toms beaten, there was a 
pause, and the natives looked at us expectantly, 
whereupon the captain stepped forth and in his 
sonorous, maritime voice recited **Casibianca," 
concluding each verse with the word *' Minne- 
apolis," a reference that elicited loud shouts of 
approval at every repetition. Our guide now took 
the orator aside and evidently explained the object 
of our visit, for after the other members of the 
delegation had each addressed us at some length, 
we were placed in a gilded sledge drawn by many 
elks and preceded by the trumpeters and tom-tom 
beaters and followed by the concourse, we made a 
triumphal entry into the city. We were driven 
slowly back and forth for many miles, through 
streets lined with towering adobe walls, the dele- 
gation having us in charp^e making the sledge 
stop in front of every buildmg specially imposing, 
and gently assisting us to place ourselves in a 
recumbent position that we might the more readily 
appreciate its great height. 

Thinking to terminate proceedings that were 
now becoming distinctly tedious, the captain 
opened his mouth very wide and pointed at it with 
his dexter fore-finger in token of hunger, but the 
orator, beside whom he sat. misunderstood the 
gesture for an expression of wonder at a huge 
building we were now approaching, and patting 
the captain approvingly on the shoulder he again 
signalled the sledge driver to stop. This time we 
did not regret the delay, for while we were ii^pa- 
tiently looking at the towering front it suddenly 
toppled and fell, burying a number of our tom- 
tom beaters beneath its ruins. Judge of our sur- 
prise when we saw that there was no building at 
all, but only a vacant lot behind this fallen wall, 
and that the adjoining facades seemed to be simi- 
larly without backing. We had scarcely time to 
note this, however, before the sledge driver whirled 
his elks around and lashing them into a gallop 
soon brought us to a stately portal, where the 
delegation left us with every indication of haste to 
transact business elsewhere. Ascending a broad 
flight of stairs and passing under a spacious arched 
entrance, we followed a long hall until our way 
was blocked by a huge pair of iron doors. Awed 
by so much ponderous architecture even our 
doughty captain hardly had courage to knock. 
Getting no response he implored us not to desert 
him, threw the doors open with a clang, and 
rushed forward. An instant later we were stand- 
ing in a calico tent of moderate dimensions. And 
there we found our friends. Alive, but how 
changed ! Stretched out side by side in their 
sleeping bags, on a couch of skins in the centre 
of the tent, their pinched and hungered features, 
glassy, sunken eyes, dishevelled hair and scraggy 
beards made a heart- breaking picture. Poor 
Flagg was evidently nearly gone, but Volk was 
talking in a low. weak voice to a number of the 
young native girls, who knelt around the couch 
and regarded with the deepest reverence a small 
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black object he held tenderly in his trembling 
hand. When we tried to make ourselves known, 
neither of oar friends seemed at first to realize 
that rescue had come. Volk continued talking to 
the native girls about the black atom he held, 
earnestly assuring them that we came from a land 
where charcoal was more common than diamonds 
— where it might even be bought by the box. 
But when he finally comprehended why we were 
there his appeals to be shown a picture became 
pitiful, while Flagg's wistful eves echoed the 
request with mute eloquence. The surgeon de- 
clared that in their enfeebled condition it would 
be dangerous to let them see any real art They 
were therefore tenderly raised and allowed to look 
for a moment at a picture by an Academician. 
Their eyes brightened at once, and other symptoms 
of returning animation were so manifest that the 
surgeon soon pronounced it safe to let them see 
an English water-color. Flagg now regained his 
voice, and, joining it to Volk's, their appeals for 
more became so urgent that one of the sailors, 
with a heart larger than his judgment, suddenly 
brought forward a small plaster cast of the Venus 
de Milo. The eyes of the poor fellows had hardly 
fallen upon it when Volk fainted and Flagg be- 
came delirious. Sternly reprimanding the sailor, 
the surgeon placed the cast behind a flap of the 
tent 

Some moments later we heard a confusion of 
whispers and suppressed giggling proceeding 
thence, and noticed that the girls were no longer 
visible. 

"I think perhaps something of yours might 
revive them." said the surgeon to J. G. Brown. 

"Certainly, Doctor," said Brown, modestly, 
** if you think they are strong enough to sund it." 

Whereupon the good-hearted fellow unrolled his 
well-known newsboy stencil, and after a hasty 
search around the tent, in which he secured a 
bucket of river mud and a can of axle-grease, he at 
once produced on the reverse of a coon skin one of 
his most exquisite chefs d*<euvre, which he subse- 
quently sold (to a native) for $4,500. With re- 
turning consciousness poor Flagg began to beg for 
something by his old Paris teachers, but we had to 
tell him that the Collector of the Port of New 
York hiul seized all our French pictures for unpaid 
duty. Whereupon he made certain emphatic 
affirmations of opinion respecting a government 
which would neither reciprocate the favors shown 
its citizens abroad nor provide for their improve- 
ment at home — affirmations which, in charity 
for his enfeebled and delirious condition, I will 
not here repeat. As both the convalescents were 
still suffering from chill, incident to their exposure 
in the tent, it was thought advisable to take them 
back to the ice city to get warm. Hopkinson 
Smith, who had been much impressed with the 
cordiality of our reception by the delegation, vol- 
unteered to procure sledges in which the removal 
should be made. When the native girls saw the 
preparations to remove Volk, they raised a great 
outcry and besought him to remain, offering him 
their wampum strings and choicest furs with every 
ilemonstration of regard. Volk explained that he 



had taught them many things, and showed us with 
satisfaction their drawings on the walls of the 
tent. 

** Where go ?" asked one who had learned a 
little English. 

••St Paul," answered Volk. 

Whereupon, with curling lip and flashing eyes, 
she took the fragment of charcoal, and with a 
sweep of her pretty arm, drew a huge circle. 
Pointing proudly to this she exclaimed, •* Minne- 
apolis," and then holding up the almost imper- 
ceptible remnant of charcoal, she added, •'St. 
Paul." 

Hopkinson Smith presently returned, consider- 
ably crestfallen. He had found the delegation 
and every elk driver in the place engaged in an- 
other triumphal procession, and gave it as his con- 
fidential opinion that our distinguished reception 
was acconled all new-comers alike. Placing the 
convalescents upon a huge canvas stretcher, which 
Volk had intended for a painting of the Pilgrims 
landing at Plymouth Rock, we were about to set 
out. when the captain, remembering his promise 
to Beckwith, hoisted the flag of the Society of 
American Artists over the tent, and re named the 

pUce •• Art's End." 

« 

• « 

And now I have to tell you a strange thing. We 
had intended to begin our march southward as 
soon as the convalescents could be moved, but 
they delayed the setting out on various pretexts, 
among the rest that there were still a number of 
things they could teach the native girls. Finally, 
however, they frankly confessed that they were 
suffering with a peculiar affection which attacks 
almosc all persons coming to this region from 
lower latitudes. Whether the result of the be- 
numbing cold, the intoxicating quality of the 
atmosphere, or a contagion caught from the 
natives, they could not say, but in its effects 
this singular malady somewhat resembled sor- 
cery, attacking first the mind of the victim with 
a willingness to stay in this country always, 
and soon passing to the body, making it im- 
possible for him to go anywhere else. This, 
they told us, was the reason why, of all the ex- 
plorers who had penetrated the region, none had 
ever returned to relate its wonders. They warned 
us that if we took them back with us we must em- 
ploy force. This we prepared to do, when we 
niade the painful discoveiy that almost all the 
members of the expedition were stricken with the 
same malady, and that those still unaffected were 
by no means strong enough to carry away the rest. 

The captain, whose iron constitution has enabled 
him to resist the malignant influence, has decided 
to set out at once with those able to travel, and try 
to get back to New York and organize another 
relief expedition to rescue the rescuers, I send 
you this by his hand, hoping his life may be 
spared to deliver it. Do not be alarmed as to our 
safety. The natives seem kindly disposed toward 
us. Perhaps we may teach them the use of fire. 
Perhaps they may teach us to do without it. 

W, O. Bates, 
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IN THE SUNLIGHTS GLARE. 

Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. L. I. 
water to my room, please. Number 461." 



.TTN ^ ~:*-^u^ t \ 



). I'm going fishing." 

) put screens in my windows. I can't stand the 



^' _, ^ 



!{■ 



^^j ro ice-cream is all gone." 

"Front!" 
J I In the midsummer madness just now at its 

^ , 1^ fiercest,' I hear these oft-repeated phrases echoine 

i ' j , along the coast, mingling with the swish of 



fe 



• I , along tne coast, mmgimg wun tne swisn 01 

^, V y waves, of crinkly skirts, the joyous shouts of 

\ ^ bathers, the dreamy swing of waltz songs, and 

V\\\% occasional complamts of the cholera morbus, 

^v From Bar Harbor to Atlantic City electric- 

^s^v^ ^^^^ >y »»- w^g^^ - ^ lighted gayeties are strung out like a diamond 

. ^ . — - "" ^"^"^ " " necklace, each gem with its blonde and brunette 

lie, and the special newspaper correspondents to chant the praises of the ** ozone," which is 
included in the board. 

" The latest arrivals at the Spray House are Mr. and Mrs. Buggins, of Angostura, Me.; 
Gorgonzola di Caramel, of Rome, Ky., and Mrs. and Miss Skaggs, of Booncville, Tenn. Presi- 
dent Cleveland and William Dean Howells are expected next week." 

How long have these waves been beating in against this shore ? Longer, a great deal, 
than Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore has been beating time to his usually good selections. Longer 
ago than when the oldest boarder in the house played " choo-choo cars " with the chairs on the 
hotel piazza. The ocean is as tireless as ever, but that girl who was the fairest on the shore five 
years back shines only dimly now among the fresher buds who are not yet compelled to carry 
their bloom about in a box. Think of the weight of Isabels heart as she gazes deep into her 
mirror, and says to herself : " Going, going ! Your last season ! Get him out on the rocks in the 
moonlight if possible. Let the light fall on your hair, your last perfect charm. Gaze tenderly 
at a distant star, sigh gently, and then if he withholds the magic words, fly from him, plunge 
yourself into the eddying flood, and say. * Here goes a girl who looked her prettiest for a series 
of seasons, but took on an autumnal hue before any man availed himself of her ripeness.' " 

There is usually a dark, indistinguishable something away off in the corner ot the unlighted 
end of a summer hotel piazza. It does not move much, but still it doesn't look dead. If the 
window of your room opens in that vicinity it would pay 
you to listen, if you have no engagement to keep. From 

the hush of the soft summer night you will shortly hear a "" 

small, peculiar noise, that can be produced only in one way 
—a nice way. Probably the terror of a small boy who 
sprinkles red pepper on the floor of the dance hall will just 
then indicate nis hidden presence and appreciation of the 
private performance by shoving his head round a corner of 
the house and singing some such earthy and unromantic 
ballade as " Johnny, get your gun. get your gun, get your 
pin." And then the two souls that have been wing- 
mg heavenward with no thought of the morrow or of yes- 
terday, feel as discouraged as though they had dropped two 
hundred dollars apiece at the Monmouth Beach races. 
Only an incident of summer ; that is why I mention it. 

Heaven bless the babies. Not when they get in the 
same railroad car with us and cry themselves as red as lob- 
sters, but when they are sweet and good, toddling about in 
the glee of new-born existence, with their blue eyed smiles 
fairer and as honest as the summer skies. There is a pink 
little cherub sitting at this moment on the beach, in the 
wetness left by a receding wavelet. Show me anything 
sweeter and I'll eat it. 

I remember seeing a lithograph on the elevated railroad 
stations, which represents a finely-formed woman being 
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borne aloft on the bosom of a foaming breaker, a Coney 

Island breaker. She is attired in a clinging suit of becom- 
ing colors, the suit beginning slowly and endmg quickly, and 

her long, round arms are flung in an ecstasy of gladness 

high above her head, while she gazes out at the rapid tran- 
sit travelers with a drowsy, alluring gaze, which is calculated 

to crowd the boats that sail to the spot where such richnes; c 

may be found in the flesh. This is the painter's bather, th( <; 

surf-dipper, of whom our young writers of vers-de-sociite 

sin^ so prettily. I have sometimes in my travels seen a 

satisfying figure of a female getting down from the bath-hous 

one, perhaps, who could command respectful comment and a( 

of checkered stockings. But since the inauguration of the bi 

ting out bed-ticking bathing suits at twenty-five cents each, 

many twenty-five cent girls in the marinorama, and the i 

divine appears to be left up in the bath-house on a wall-peg. 

feel like making any complaints against the girls so long as th 

such abnormal developments and alarming shrinkages. In 1 

grotesque combination my sympathy goes out to the unborn \ 
I think that the most unsuccessful thing at this time < 

effort made by the girls to get the fellows to dance. Clad ii 

geous fluffiness of their waltzing paraphernalia, the maidens 1 

the staircase and out of the elevators. The orchestra s 

sweetly off in an entrancing movement that would set anyt 

but a lazy man a-pirouetting over the shiny floor like a dizzy 

totum. The girls are almost wild with anticipation. They ..*c 

hither and thither, casting eyes of expectancy in the direction of any masculine in sight. In 

their desperation they clutch each other and go sliding off by their own selves, bound to utilize 

the beautiful waltz and show the men how well they can be dispensed with. I find, though, 

that girls really think considerable of the men. They are even willing to confess that the sea- 
shore without them is worse than a swamp. I never saw a summer 
lake an attempt, as Princess Ida did, to be sufficient to herself, 
i proud of the fact that she is out of town in order to capture all 
asculine admiration there is in sight. There is a dusky-eyed sort 
yptian beauty that I am in sight of at this moment, and she is 
ing the attention of six men, varying from four feet six to six feet 
presenting all degrees of baldness and every phase of insipidity, 
miles like an electrified houri, and is so happy that she almost 
in space. Four others girls are promenading arm-in-arm together 
•plied with a masculine attachment, and these are pale with jeal- 
and are looking steely murder at the favored 6ne. 
iood luck to them all. If one man I have seen this year would 
ear such small hats, and if I could sit for forty- eight uninterrupted 
and watch a certain fifteen-year-old girl walk, I would count my 
It summer a success. I have actually seen a walk worth writing 
)k about. It is a soubrette's walk. If I were Lotta or Minnie 
em I would pay ten thousand dollars for it. It is something 
:ribable and good. Everyone who sees it is enraptured. I have 
of hearts being won by a voice, but this is the hrst time I ever 
A'anted to sit and look at a girl walk for the rest of my life. 
There goes that Boulanger march again. 

C. M, S, McLellan, 

How is it ? It seems so strange; 

Only a month ago 
We were such friendx ! Now there*s a change. 

Why, I scarcely know; 
I thought we were friends enough to say, 
*' We differ in this or the other w^y. 

What matter ? " It was not so. 
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MOUERETS LES PRECIEUSES 
RIDICULES. 

Comedy in one act, adapted by Mrs. Charles 
A. Doremus» as played at the Kew York Lyceum 
Theatre, March 23, 1887. 

bu^^ } R«i«'«' I— ] '^^^'^^ 

Gorgibua. a Worthy Cititen Harold HarrisoD 

Marqois de Maacarille, Valet to La Grange 

Walter C Bellows 
Vicomte de Jodelet Valet to Du Croity..Wi 1 A. Buckland 

Almaiuar, Page to Madelon andCathos Thomas Crane 

FUst » orter Lamar Clay 

Seoood Porter Fiank Kline 

FiiK Soldier Claude Gouraud 

Second Soldier George Rivers 

Madeloo, Daughter to Gk>rgibus Harriet Ford 

Gatbos. Niece to Gorgibus Vida Croly 

ilaxotte, Maid to Madelon and Cathos Madge Baron 

ACT I. 

SCENB^lNTERlOR OF GORGIBUS' H0U8B. 

{Enter La Gtange and Du CroisyJ) 

Du Croisy. — Seigneur La Grange 

La Grange,—\ShsX ? 

Du C. — Listen to me seriously for a moment. 

Zat;— Well? 

Du C. — What do you think of our visit? Are 
you satisfied with the way we were received ? 

La G — Do you think I should be ? 

Du C, — Not exactly— to speak frankly. 

La G, — I was perfectly disgusted. Did any 
one ever see two country girls put on such airs, or 
men treated with so much contempt ? They could 
scarcely make up their minds to offer us seats. I 
have never seen people whisper, yawn and rub 
their eyes so, nor ask so often {drawiing\ ** What 
time is it ? " Did they not reply only * ' Yes " and 
*• No " to everything we could think of to say to 
them ? And will you not agree with me. that had 
we been the commonest of the common, they could 
not have treated us worse ? 

Du C. — It seems to me that you toke it a great 
deal to heart. 

La G,— Of course I do ; and so much so that I 
mean to be revenged for their impertinence. I 
know what has made us despised. The absurd 
folly of the times has not only infected Paris — it 
has also reached the country, and our ridiculous 
young ladies have imbibed a goodly portion. In 
a word, they are the personification of coquettes. 
I know what is the title to their good graces, and 
if vou trust me we will play a joke on them that 
will make them see their folly, and teach them to 
know better than to trifle with us again. 

Du C. — How will you do it? 

/a G, — I have a valet named Mascarille, who is 
quite a wit. Nothing is cheaper than wit nowa- 
days ! He is an absurd fellow, who has taken it 
into his head that he would like to be a lord. He 
prides himwlf on his gallantry and his verses, and 
despises all the other valets. 

Du C. — But what do you intend to do ? 

La ^ —What I intend to do is this— (i/ij^j). 
We must — but let's leave here first. 
{Enter G^rgihus.) 

Gpffibus — Well have you seen my niece and 



my daughter? How do your affairs progress? 
What is the result of your visit ? 

La G — That you can learn better from them 
than from us All we have to say is to thank you 
for your kindness, and to bid you good evening. 
J)u C— And bid you good evening. {Exeunt C.) 
Gorgibus — It strikes me they leave here veiy 
OMKh dissatisfied. What could have caused their 
anger? 1 must see what this means. {Calls,) 
Marotte \ 

{Ent»r Marotte, Z, /. E,) 
Marotte. — Yes, shr. 

Gorgibus, — Where are your mistresses ? 
Marotte, — In their rooms, sir. 
Gorgibus. — What are they doing? 
Marotte. — Painting their lips 
Gorgibus, — They are too much painted alnady. 
Tell them to come here. {Exit Marotte, L, I, £,) 
These jades, with their paints and pomades, want 
to ruin me, I believe. I have seen nothing for 
weeks but the whites of eggs, cold cream, and a 
thousand other jimcracks that I don't know the 
names of. They have wasted since vre came here 
the lard of a dozen hogs, at least ; and four valets 
could live on the mutton tallow they use. 
{Enter Madelon and Cathos, L, /. E, They are 
dressed extravagantly. They bow low,) 
Gorgibus, — Is it worth while to go to so much 
expense just for you to paint your faces ? Tell me 
what you said to those gentlemen who have just 
left in such a bad humor. Did I not order you to 
receive them as your future husbands ? 

Madelon {affectedly) — Whftt respect, father, 
could you expect us to pay to the irregular pro- 
ceedings of such people ? 

Cathos {rolling up her eyes), — How. uncle, could 
a young girl who is at all rational find them con- 
genial ? 

Gorgibus, — And what, pray, do you find fault 
with? 

Madelon, — Fine gallantry theirs is ! What ? 
Begin by a proposal of marriaj^e ? 

Gorgibus {/urious),— And where the devil do 
you want them to begin? Shouldn't you both be 
thankful, as well as I, at their desiring this sacred 
union ? Does it not prove the honesty of their 
intentions ? 

A/adelon. — Oh, father, your words are those of 
the veriest peasant. I am ashamed to hear you 
speak so ; you ought to learn the stylish way of 
conducting such things. 

Gorgibus — 1 have nothing to do with style. 
Marriage is a holy institution, and all good people 
should be satisfied with it as it is. 

Madelon {pouting), — Indeed, if everyone were 
like you, romance would soon be done away with. 
A pretty thing it would be if Cyrus wedded Man- 
dane at once, aud Aronce were wedded immedi- 
ately to Clelie ! 

Gorgibus {half crasy). — What in the world are 
you talking about ? 

Madelon, — Father, my cousin will tell you as 
well as I, that marriage should never take place 
until one has had some romantic experiences. A 
lover, to be agreeable, should know how to discuss 
the aesthetic, and urge the sweet, the tender, the 
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impassioned ; and he should always be punctilious 
as to ceremony. First, he should meet his beloved 
at church, or out walking, or at some public enter* 
tainment ; or be. by some fatality, taken to see her 
by a relation or friend, and leave her dreamy and 
melancholy. When the dav for the declaration 
arrives, it should take place in some lovely garden, 
while the company are at a little distance ; and 
this declaration ought to be followed by a prompt 
refusal on our part, which for a time banishes the 
lover from our presence. Finally, he finds means 
to appease us. to accustom us insensibly to the 
tale of his love : and he draws from us that avowal 
which costs us so much. After that should come 
rivals who try to oppose our decision, the father's 
persecution, jealousies, conceived through false 
appearances, complaints, despair and elopement. 
That is how things should be, according to good 
form ; and these are rules which cannot be dis- 
pensed with in elegant society. But to commence 
with marriage and make no love save in writing 
the contract, and begin at the end of the romance. 
{Rolling ttp her eyes.) Nothing could be more 
mercantile than such a proceeding, and the very 
thought of it makes me ill. {Tutm away and 
walks off^ fanning herself violently.) 

Gorg. — What m the devil are you talking 
about ? This is good form with a vengeance ! 

Cathos. — In fact, uncle, what my cousin says 
is true. The idea of receiving people who are 
perfectly incongruous with thoughts of gallantry ! 
I wager they have never seen the ** Love Map." 
and that "Love-fetters" and "Sonnets" are 
unknown ground to them. Do they not show it 
in their faces? To begin with, they have none 
of that manner which conveys a good opinion of 
people at once. The idea of coming courting 
with no trimming on their trousers, hats without 
feathers, uncurled hair, and coats suffering from 
an indigence of ribbons — Heavens ! what lovers ! 
What frugality of adjustment ! and what a dearth 
of conversation ! 

Gorg. — I think you are both mad — and I don't 
understand any of this gibberish. But you, 
Madelon and Cathos. 

Madelon {raising her hand). — Father, forget 
those dreadful names ! 

Gorg, — What do you mean ? Are they not the 
names that were given to you in holy baptism ? 

Madelon. — Ah ! me ! how commonplace you 
are ! As for me, I am astonished that you could 
have had a daughter as spirituelle as I . Who- 
ever heard of Cathos and Madelon in good 
society 1 One of these names is enough to ruin 
the most beautiful novel in the world. 

Cathos, — It grates terribly upon a delicate ear, 
uncle, to hear such cognomens. So the name 
of Polixene that my cousin has chosen, and that 
of Aminte, that I have taken, have an elegance 
which even you must acknowledge. 

Goig. {stamping), — Listen to me : — I will not 
consent to your having any other names than 
those given you by your god-fathers and god- 
mothers : and as for these gentlemen, I know 
their families, and their means, and I am 
determined that you shall marry them. 



Madelon, — Allow us first, at least, to weave at 
leisure the tissue of our romance, and do ^ot 
hasten the conclusion so. 

Gorg. {aside). — There is no doubt that they 
are both crazy. {To them.) I do not wish to 
bear any more nonsense. I intend to be abso- 
lute roaster, and to stop all this sort of talk. 
You shall be married at once— or, by Jupiter, 
you shall both be nuns. {Exits angrily , A\ I, i?.) 

CtfM^x.— My dear, how grossly material your 
father is ! How ordinary is his intelligence, and 
how dull his mind. 

Madelon. — My love, I am really ashamed of 
him. I can scarcely persuade myself that I am 
actually his daughter, and I firmly believe that 
some day I shall learn that I am of more illustri- 
ous birth. 

Cathos — I, too, believe it firmly : and when I 
think of my superior nature, I also begin to doubt. 
{Enter Marotte, R. I. E.) 

Marotte Uourtesys). — There is a lackey here 
who wants to know if you are at home, and says 
his master has come to see you. 

Madelon. — Learn, idiot, to announce less vul- 
garly. Sajr *• Here is a mortal who wishes to 
know if it is convenient for you to be visible." 

Marotte. "Qx^slSoms ! I don't know Latin : and 
I have not learned philosophy like you, in " The 
Great Cyrus." 

Madelon, — You impertinent creature ! How 
can one endure such effrontery? Who is the 
master of this lackey ? 

Marotte, — He said it was the Marquis de Mas- 
car ille. 

Madelon {delighted). — Oh. my dear, a Marquis ! 
a Marquis ! Yes, go say he can see us at once. 
It is undoubtedly some great wit who has heard 
of us. 

Cathos. — Assuredly, my dear. 

Madelon. — We must receive him here. But 
let us consult our mirrors first, and sustain our 
reputation. Marotte. bring us the counselor of 
the Graces. 

Marotte. — Saints alive ! I don't know what 
that is : you must talk like Christians, if you 
want me to understand you. 

Cathos. — Bring us the mirror, you ignorant 
creature, and take care that you do not sully the 
glass by the communication of your visage. 

{Exeunt L, I. E.) 

{Enter in sedan chair Mascarille and two porters. 

They come down C. wtth chair^ and stop. ) 

Mascarille {puts head out of door.) Ho la, por- 
ters ! ho la, la, la, la, la ! I think those villains 
want to kill me by the force which they strike 
me against the walls and doors. 

1st Porter, — It's because the doors are so 
narrow : you would make us bring your chair in 
here. 

Mascarille {coming out), — I should think so, 
you wretches. Do you expect me to expose my 
feathers to the inclemency of the weather, and 
that I should leave the impress of my shoes in 
the mud ? Quick, take your chair out of here. 

2d Porter. — Pay us first, if you please, sir. 

MascarilU.—^haX ! 
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2d Porter, — I say, sir, give us some money, 
if you please. 

MascatilU {striking Aim). — Rascal, you dare 
to demand money from a person of my position ? 
2d Porter,, — Is this the way to treat poor peo- 
ple? Will your position pay for our dinner ? 

Mascarille, — Ah, ha ! I will teach you com- 
mon creatures to dare jest with me ! 

\st Porter {taking up a stick), — Here, you, pay 
ns! 
Maseariile.—VfhBXl 
1st Porter — Quick now, pay us, I say. 
Mascarille, — Well, you speak politely— but 
that fellow is a rascal, who does not know what 
he is talking about. There, are you satisfied? 
{Giving him money,) 

1st Porter, — No, I am not satisfied ; you gave 
my comrade a blow, ^xA— (raising stick, ) 

Mascarille, — Softly, stop, this is for the blow. 
{Gives money.) You can obtain anything of me, 
)i you only take me in the right way. Go, now, 
and return to take me to the Louvre ; I must be 
there to see His Majesty retire. 

Marotte {enUring L, /. ^.)— The ladies will be 
here in a moment. 

Mascarille. — Tell them not to hurry ; I am very 
comfortable, and can await their convenience. 
Ma^tte. — Here they are. {Exits,) 
{Enter Almanxar^ /i, I, E. arranges chairs.) 
(Enter Madelon and Cathos, both curtsy several 
times,) 
Mascarille {after bowing). — Ladies, you will 
doubtless be surprised at the audacity of my 
visit; but true merit has such powerful charms 
for me, that I seek it everywhere. 

Mcuielon, — If you seek merit, you must not 
hunt on our grounds. 

Cathos, — To find merit here, you must bring it 
with you. 

Mascarille — Ah ! you flatter me too much, 
and rumor accuses you fairly in recounting your 
worth. You will lead all that is gallant in Paris. 
Madelon. — Your amiability makes you lavish 
with your praises ; and my cousin and I must be 
careful not to take your sweet flattery too seri- 
otisly. 
Catkos, — My dear, we must have some seats. 
Madelon, — Al manzar ! 
A hnamar. — Madame? 

Madelon. — Quick, convey us the commodities 
of conversation. 

Mascarille {looking ctbout anxiously), — But am I 
safe here ' 
Cathos {anxiously) — ^What do you fear ? 

{A Imanzar pushes up chair and exits.) 
Masc. — The theft of my heart ; the assassina- 
tion of my freedom. I see here eyes which are 
dangerous to liberty, and which may treat my 
soul with the severest rigor. When I approach 
them they put themselves on their murderous 
guard. By my faith, I mistrust them; and I'll 
scamper away, if I have not security that they'll 
do me no harm. 

Madel4m{to Cathos), — My dear, what a sprightly 
character ! 
Cathos, — I see plainly, it is Amilcar himself. 



Madelon, — Fear nothing ; our eyes mean no 
harm, and your heart can trust their honesty 
with confidence. 

Cathos {pushing up chair for him). — But, I en- 
treat you, sir, do not be inexorable to this arm- 
chair; it has been esctending its arms to you this 
quarter of an hour. Satisfy, for a few moments 
at least, its desire to embrace you. 

Masc, {sits C) — You overwhelm me. {Ar- 
ranges his curls, bowst flc,) Well, ladies, what 
do you think of Paris ? 

Madelon {L.) — Alas! what can we say? We 
should have to be at the very antipodes of rea- 
son, not to confess tha Paris is the grand seat of 
marvels, the centre of good taste, wit and gal- 
lantry. 

Masc. — As for me, I contend that out of Paris 
there is no safety for honest people. 

Cathos. — That is indisputable. 

Masc, — It is sometimes a little muddy, but we 
have our Sedan chairs. 

Madelon, — That is true. A Sedan chair is a 
marvelous intrenchment against the insults of 
mud and bad weather. 

Masc, — Do you receive many visitors? Who 
are your wittiest friends ? 

Mcuielon, — Alas! we are not very well known 
yet; but we are about to be, for we have a par- 
ticular friend, who has promised to bring all the 
cleverest men in Paris to call on us. 

Cathos — Certain ones especially, whom they 
assure us are sovereign arbiters of the beautiful. 

Masc, — In that respect, / will suit you better 
than any one. They all visit me, and 1 may 
even say, I never rise without my wits about me. 

Madelon. — Oh! we will be eternally grateful 
to you, if you will be so kind; for really, it is 
absolutely necessary to know such men, if one 
wishes to be in good society. They add brilliance 
to one's reputation, and you know that there are 
those whom just to be seen with once, gives one ' 
position. But what I consider especially is, that 
by this means you are carefully instructed in a 
thousand things which are the very essence of 
wit. Thus we hear daily of new acts of gal- 
lantry ; of charming commerce in poetry and 
prose; why you can even place them. Such a 
one has written the cleverest play imaginable on 
such a subject. Another has adopted words to 
such an air. Mr. So-and-so has composed a 
madrigal on his good fortune. Some one else 
has published a poem on despair. Mr. Blank 
wrote some verses to Miss Dash yesterday even- 
ing, and she replied this morning at eight o'clock. 
Somebody else has such an object in view ; this 
one is writing his third novel ; that one is to 
have his works published soon. It is the knowl- 
edge of such things that gives weight to one in 
society. And to ignore them is to be devoid of 
sense and reason. 

Cathos — In fact, I think it the height of stu- 
pidity for a person to pride himself on being 
cultivated, and not know every least little thing 
that is written daily. As for me, I should be 
dreadfully ashamed if any one asked me if I had 
seen anything new that I had not seen. 
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Afasc — It is a shame not to be the first in 
everything; but don't worry yourself about it, at 
all. I mean to establish an academy of wit and 
culture, and I promise you there shall not be a 
line of poetry composed in Paris, that you shall 
not know by heart before any one else. As for 
me, I dabble a little when it pleases me, and you 
will hear my verses in all the most elegant bou- 
doirs in Paris. Pen portraits without number, 
two hundred songs, as many sonnets, four hun- 
dred epigrams, and more than a thousand mad- 
rigals, without counting the enigmas. 

MadeloH, — Oh ! I am mad after pen portraits. 
I think they are more witty than anything in the 
world. 

ilAw^.— They are difficult, and require pro- 
found judgment. You will hear some of mine 
that will please you greatly. 

Caihos, — As for me, I am passionately fond of 
enigmas. 

Masc. — ^They try one's wits. I made four this 
morning, and will give them to you to solve. 

Madelon. — Madrigals are charming, when clev- 
erly rendered. 

Masc. — Ah ! now that is my particular talent. 
I have just arranged Roman H istory as a madrigal. 

Madelom, — O, how delighful it must be ! I 
must have a copy if you have it printed. 

Miisc. — I promise you each one of the best 
bound. I did not at first intend to have it 
printed, but I shall do so to help the poor pub- 
lishers, who persecute me. 

Madelon, — I should think it would be an in- 
tense pleasure to see one's self in print. 

Masc. — It is. But that reminds me, I must re- 
cite some Impromptu verses for you, which I 
composed yesterday for the Duchess, a friend of 
mine. I am devilish strong on the impromptu. 

Caihos, — The impromptu is the touchstone of 
wit. 

Masc, {solemnly). — It is. (Arranges himself to 
sin^). Listen — 

Madelon — We are all ears. 

Masc, {speaking), — 
Oh, ho! oh, ho! I did not beware. 
Gazing at you without thought of fear. 
Your half-veiled eyes my heart deceives. 
Ho, there! ho! Stop thieves! thieves! thieves! 

Cothos, — Nothing could be finer. 
^Masc. — All that I do has a certain naif style of 
my own — not the least pedantic. 

Madelon. — It is a thousand miles from it. 

Masc — Did you remark the beginning? Oh, 
ho! How extraordinary. '* Oh, ho!" like a man 
suddenly surprised. ** Oh, ho! Oh, ho! Oh, 
ho!" 

Madelom,— I think that "Oh, ho!" marvelous. 

Masc. — It doesn't seem anything to me. 

C<j/^«f.— What are you saying? It is just in 
such things that one can scarcely realize the ef- 
fert. 

i1/<w>/(?«.— Certainly rand I would rather have 
written that " Oh, ho," than an epic. 

Masc. — I see you both have excellent taste. 

Madelon.— \ confess I pride myself on my 
good taste. 



Masc, — But did you not also admire ** I did 
not beware? ' I was not on the alert— I did not 
perceive my danger— speaking naturally, '* I dkl 
not take care." •* Gazing at you without thought 
of fear." That is, innocently, harmlessly, like a 
poor lamb, amusing myself contemplating vou; 
observing you; ** Your half-veiled eye." Now 
how do you like that simile " half -veiled?" Isn't 
it appropriate ? 

Gj/^j.— Perfectly splendid. 

Masc.—*' Half-veiled." " Hidden slyly." It is 
like a cat about to pounce upon a mouse, *' half- 
veiled." 

Madelon y — Nothing could be better. 

Masc. — '• My heart deceives." — Ensnares it: 
carries it off. — (/» a loud voice), "Thieves! thieves! 
thieves!" Would you not say that some one 
was calling after a thief, to have him arrested? 
{As if exhausted.) *• Thieves! thieves! thieves! 
thieves!" 

McLdelom. — It is certainly an extremely clever 
idea. 

Masc. — I will sing you the melody I wrote for it. 

Cathos.—Q\i\ you have studied music, too? 

Masc— I? Never. 

Cathos. — I don't quite understand — 

Afasc. — The nobility know everything without 
ever having to study anything. 

Madelon {indignantly). — Of course, my dear. 

Masc. — Listen, and see if you don't like the 
air. {Clearing his voice,) Hem, hem. — la, la, 
la, la, la, la,— The brutality of the season has in- 
jured the delicacy of my voice terribly— but no 
matter. (Coughs violently. Raises a small walking 
cane to his lips as if it were a flute, flourishing it 
up and down in the most extravagant manner. 
T/ie tune that he sings must be an absurd combtna- 
tion of soumjs, without any melody,) *• Oh, ho! I 
did not beware, etc." 

Cathos. — Ah, what an impassioned melody! I 
could die listening to such music ! 

Madelon, — What perfectly faultless time ! 

Masc— DofCt you think the idea is splendklly 
expressed in the bong ? {In a low voice.) ** Stop 
thief ! Stop thief '" {Strong and loud.) •• Stop, 
stop, stop, stop, stop thief !'^ Then all at once, 
as if overcome, out of breath. (/« whisper.) 
'* Stop thief." 

Madelon, — It is as clear as possible, the sub- 
tlest, the most delicate ! It is marvelous, I as- 
sure you; I am wild about the words and the 
music. 

Cathos, — I have never heard anything to com- 
pare to it ! 

Masc. — Everything I do is perfectly natural; 
I never study. 

Madelon. — Nature has indeed treated you like 
a fond mother, and you are her favorite child. 

Masc, — How do vou spend your time, ladies ? 

Cathos. — In absolute idleness. 

Madelon.— Vie have suffered fearfully till now 
from a perfect dearth of amusement. 

A/asc, — I should like to escort you sometime 
to the theatre. They are about to plav a new 
piece, and it would be pleasant if we could see it 
together. 
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MatUlon, — I must say I have never seen greater 
elegance. 

Masc, (putting his hand to hfr /act). —Observe, 
I beg you, the delicate perfume of these gloves. 

Afadeion. — Most delicious. 

Cathos — I have never perceived a more ex- 
quisite odor. 

Masc. {Iranin^ his curled xmg toward her), — And 
that!* 



Madeion, — We cannot refuse such a tempting 
invitation. 

Afcuc, — But when we are there, you roust ap- 
plaud promptly, for I have promised the author 
to make the play a success, and he came again 
only this morning to remind me. It is the cus- 
tom here among the nobility to have authors 
read us their plays before producing them, and 
if we approve, their reputation is made. You 
can imagine when we pronounce a 
play good, no one dare contradict 
OS. I am true to my word, and 
when I have promised an author 
to applaud, 1 cry out " bravo" be- 
fore the bouse is lighted. 

Madeion. — No one can deny that 
Paris is the most charming city 
in the world. A hundred things 
happen here that no one even hears 
of elsewhere, no matter how intel- 
ligent one may be. 

Cathos, — You are perfectly right, 
and since we too are cultivated, 
we will make a point of crying 
*' bravo " at everything that is said 
and done in Paris. 

Masc, — I may be mistaken, but 
you both look as if you had writ- 
ten a comedy. 

Madeion. — We are sometimes 
given to things of that kind. 

Masc. — By my faith, we must 
have it played. Between our- 
selves, I have written a play that 
^ I intend to have produced very 
soon. 

Ciitkos. — What company will 
give it ? 

Mase. — What a question ! The 
''Giand Comedians,' of course. 
They are the only ones who can 
do it justice. All the others are 
igooramuses, who recite as if they 
were speaking. They do not know 
how to declaim their verses, and 
stop at the right places; and how 
in the world is any one to know 
the beautiful passages, unless the 
actor stops aiid shows the audi- 
ence where to applaud . 

Cathcs, — In other words, there 

is a way of making the audience 

aware of the fine points of a play : 

and after all, things are only what w. c. bellows as mascarillb. 

we value them at. Matcarilt* : You dare to demand money from a person of my position? 

Masc. {looking at her dressX — By 
the way, ladies, what do you think of my at- 
tire? 

Cathos. — Most elegant. 

J/tur.— Do you think my ribbons handsome? 

/Vflt^^yi.— Excessively. They are Perdrigoen 
to the last degree. 

McLse, — And how do you like my lace ? 

Madeion. — It is simply exquisite. 

Masc — It is several inches deeper than any in 
Paris. 



Madeion {leaning forward), — Sublimely de- 
lightful! 

Masc, — You don't remark upon my feathers. 
How do you like them? 

Cathos {raising her hands), — They are simply 
gorgeous ! 

Masc, — Would you believe it? They cost me 
a Louis. I have a perfect mania for everything 
beautiful. 

Madeion, — I can sympathize with you there. 
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I am fearfully particular about everything I wear; 
and even to my slippers, I cannot endure any- 
thing that is not in the very very latest fashion. 

Masc. (jumping up suddenly), — ^Ah! ah! ah! 
Gently, gently, ladies! It is not fair to treat me 
so. You are too cruel. 

Ctf/A<7x,— What is the matter? 

Masc, — Both arrayed against my heart at the 
same time, attacking me right and left — it is con- 
trary to all rule. You are two to one — we are 
not evenly matched. 

Cathos. — What an original way he has of ex- 
pressing himself. 

Madelon, — He is so clever! 

Cathos, — You are more frightened than hurt — 
and your heart cries out before it is lacerated . 

Masc, — The deuce! it is lacerated from one 
end to the other. 

{Enter Maroite,) 

Marotle. — A gentleman to see you, ladies. 

Madelon, — Who is it ? 

Marotie, "-Tli^ Vicomte de Jodelet. 

Afasc. — The Vicomte de Jodelet! 

Marotte, — Yes, sir. 

Cathos, — Do you know him? 

Masc. — He is my most intimate friend. 

Madelon,^ Show him in at once. {Exit Mar* 
otte, R, J, E.) 

Masc, — It is some time since we met, and 1 
am delighted at this opportunity. 

Cathos,— Htt^ he is. 
{Enter Jodelet, lie is very tall, pale, and en- 
tirely of black and silver,) 

Masc, {advancing with open arms), — Ah, Vi- 
comte . ( They embrace. ) 

Jodelet, — Ah, Marquis! 

Masc. — How glad I am to see you! 

fodelet,—\ioYt delighted I am to see you ! 

Masc, — Embrace me again! {They embrace 
vociferously^ 

Madelon {to Cathos). — Ah, my dear, we are 
beginning to be known. Behold the nobility 
who seek our society ! 

Masc, — Permit me, ladies, to present my 
friend. He is truly worthy of your acquaintance. 
{All bow low,) 

Jodelet. — It is but just to expect us to pay our 
homage to you and your many attractions. 

Madelon, — That is extending your politeness 
to the very limit of flattery. 

Cathos. — ^To-day shall be marked in our lives 
with a white stone. 

Madelon {to Almantar). — Almanzar, do you 
not see we require the augmentation oif a chair ? 

Mcuc—Ho not be surprised to see the Vicomte 
look so ill. He has just recovered from a severe 
fever that has left him pale and thin. 

Jodelet — The fruit of nights at court, and the 
fatigue of war. 

Masc. — Do you know that you set in the 
Vicomte, ladies, one of the bravest men of our 
country ? He is the hero of the day. 

Jodelet, — You fought equally well, Marquis : 
we all know how brave >^« are. 

Masc, — It Is true we have been together in 
some pretty hard fights. 



Jodelet. — And in places where it was very- 
warm and exciting. ( They both laugh.) 

Masc, {looking at ladies),-^ But not so warm as 
it is here. Hi, hi, hi! {/figh hystetical laughter, 
in unison.) 

Jodelet, — We met in the Army, and the first 
time I saw him, he was commanding a regiment 
of cavalry aboard a frigate at Malta. 

Mau.' — That is true; but you were in the ser- 
vice before I joined, and I remember well tha( I 
was only a lieutenant when you were command- 
ing two thousand horses. 

Jodelet. — War is a fine thing; but the king re- 
pays such devoted subjects poorly. 

il/ajf.— Indeed, that is true ; I feel strongly 
tempted sometimes to hang up my sword. 

Cathos.— I have a decided failing for brave 
soldiers. 

Madelon. — I also; but I prefer that wit should 
accompany bravery. 

Masc, — Vicomte, do you remember thatdemi- 
lune that we wrested from the enemy at the 
siege of Arras ? 

Jodelet. — What do you mean by your half- 
moon ? It was a good full moon. 

Masc, {thoughtfully).— Mi, yes, you are rights 
now I think of it. 

Jodelet. — I ought to remember it. I was woun- 
ded the same day by a cannon ball. The scar is 
still— feel here, and you may imagine what a 
severe wound it was. {Puts up his Joot.) 

Cathos {touches it). — The scar must be frightful. 

Mcuc, {to Madelon), — Give me your hand a 
moment — there, back of my head. Do you feel 
it? 

Madelon, — Yes, I do feel something. 

Afasc, — That was a blow from a musket, I re- 
ceived in my last campaign. 

Jodelet {opening his doublet at throat). — Here is 
another wound I got in the attack on Gravelincs. 

Masc. {putting hand on high-top boots). — 1 will 
show you a terrible wound. 

Madelon. — It is not necessary. I believe you 
without seeing it. 

Afasc. — Such scars are marks of honor. They 
show what men are. 

Cathos, — We have not the slightest doubt of 
your bravery. 

Alasc. — Vicomte, is your chariot below? 

Jodelet.— Why ? 

xMasc, — We might invite these ladies to drive,, 
and give them a dinner somewhere. 

Madelon. — Thank you very much ; but we 
do not care to go out to-day. 

Afasc, — Then let's send for some music, and 
have a dance here. 

Jodelet, — That's a good idea. 

Afadelon. — We should be delighted ; but we 
require some augmentation of company. 

Afasc, (goes to door and calls), — Ho there f 
Champagne, Picard, Bourguignon, Cascaret, 
Basque, La Verdure, Lorrain, Provencal, La 
Violette ! Devil take those Iacke3r8 ! 1 do not 
believe there is a nobleman in France served so 
badly as I. Those rascals constantly leave me 
entirely alone. 
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Madehm. — Almazar, tell the Marquis* ser- 
▼ants to obtain some musicians for ns. And in- 
vite the ladies and gentlemen of this neighbor- 
hood to people the solitude of our ball. (Exit 
Ahnafuar.) 

Masc. — Vicomte, what do you think of these 
eyes ? 

JoiieUi.^^YidX do you think of them yourself, 
Bilarquis ? 

Masc. — As for me, I think our liberty will 
have a hard struggle to escape 
safe and sound; I am begin- 
ning to feel strangely, and my 
heart is held but by a single 
thread. 

Madelon. — How charming 
he is! He says the most 
agreeable things imagina- 
ble. 

Cathos, — Yes, he is a per- 
fect spendthrift in wit. 

Masc. — To show you how 
perfectly natural it is to me, 
I will compose some im- 
promptu lines for you. {Med- 
itates.) 

Cathos. — I conjure you with 
all the ardor of my heart to 
recite something composed 
expressly for us. 

JodeUt. — I should like to, 
also: but I find myself very 
weak in the poetic vein — in 
consequence of the quantity 
of blood I have lost lately. 

Masc. {thinking). — What 
the devil is the matter with 
me? I always get the first 
line right, but somehow I 
have trouble with the others. 
I cannot do the subject jus- 
tice in such haste : I will study 
out an impromptu for you, 
and I'll wager you'll find it 
the most beautiful ever com- 
posed. 

JodeUt. — He is so clever. 

Madelon. — And so gallant, 
and so graceful. 

Masc. — Tell me, Vicomte, 
how long is it since you saw 
the Countess ? 

Codtlet. — It is over three 
weeks since I paid her a." 
visit. 

Masc. — The Count came to 
see me only this morning to beg me to go deer- 
staking with him. 

Madelon. — Ah, here is our music. {Enter Lu- 
cille, Celtmene, Marotte, Alma nsar. Guests, Musi- 
cians ^ Etc.) ( To company). — We beg your pardon 
for sending for you so unceremoniously, but these 
gendemen had a fancy for an impromptu ball, so 
we sent for you to fill up the vacuity of our as- 
sembly. 

Lucille. — ^We are grateful to you for giving us 
so much pleasure. 



Masc. — This is only half a ball, given on the 
spur of the moment : we will entertain you in 
more style some day. Are the musicians 
here? 

Almcmzar. — Yes, sir, they are here. 

Cathos. — Come, then : let us take our places. 

Afasc. (dancing alone). — La, la, la, la, (ad. lib.) 

Madelon . — What a superb figure ! 

Cathos. — And how beautifully he dances! 

Afasc, (taking Madelotis hand, starts forward). 



MAUBLON ; MASCARILLB ; CATHOS. 

— My spirits are dancing as well as my feet. — In 
time, musicians, in time. Oh ! what stupidity ! 
Nobody can keep step to such time. Devil take 
you! Can't you play in time ? (Dancing.) La, 
la, la, la, la, la. Go on, go on. 

Jode let (coming up halting). — Ho I stop, not so 
fast ! Remember I am not strong yet. 
(Minuet can be introduced here. Just as it is 

about to end, enter R. I. E. , La Grange and 

Du Croisy.) 
La G. (stick in hand). — Ha, ha, you rascals ! 
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I have been hunting you for three hours ; what 
are you doinf^ here? {Beats MascariiU.) 

Masc, — Ahi ! ahi ! ahi ! You did not tell me I 
was to be beaten. 

La G. — What do you mean by playing the 
lord? 

Du C, (beating Jodelet). — I'll teach you, sir, 
who you are ! (Exeunt La G. and Du C.) 

Madelon, — What does this mean ? 

JodeUt, — Oh ! it's only a wager. 

Cathos. — What ! allow yourselves to be beaten 
in such a manner ? 

Masc — Pshaw ! I did not resent it, because I 
knew it was only a joke. I have to control myself, 
I am so high-tempered. 

Afadeion. — Submit to be insulted like that in our 
presence ! 

J/tf.v. — Oh ! they meant nothing. — Let's finish 
our dance. Among friends, one would not quarrel 
about such a trifle. 

{Masc. and Jodelet take Madelan and Cathos 
again^ and commence Minuet, Music plays. 
Enter La G, and Du C, Exeunt Ladies and 
Gentlemen in confusion.) 

La G. — I'll teach you, villains, how to laugh at 
us ! (At door calls.) Ho ! there ; come in. 
{Enter several roughs.) 

Madelon — What is the meaning of this in- 
solence ? Disturbing us in our own house ! 

Du C. — You can scarcely expect, Madame, that 
we should allow our lackeys to come here and 
court you at our expense, and even give you a ball ! 

Afadeion. — Your lackeys ! 

La G. — Yes, our lackeys. And it is not right 
of you to turn their heads as you have done. 

Madelon. — Oh, heavens ! What insolence ! 

La G. — But they shall not have our fine clothes 
to deceive you with any longer ; and, if you love 
them, — by my soul, it sh^I be for their own 
beauty. Quick {to roughs)^ off with this finery. 

Jodelet — Farewell to our bravery. 

Masc, — Ah, Jodelet, the Marquisate and Vicomty 
are below par. 

Du C. — Ah, ha, knaves ! You dare come 
here and outshine us! You can look elsewhere 
for finery to make yourselves attractive to your 
lady-lovers, I can tell you. 

La G. — It was bad enough to supplant us, but 
to do it in our very clothes is too much! 

Mcuc. — Ah, Fortune, how inconstant thou art! 

Du C— Quick : off with everything. (The 
roughs strip off their Jinery and wigs^ leaving them 
bald, and dressed in close fitting scarlet tights ; the 
long aprons that were tied on and folded up over 



their breasts now fall from their necks almost to 
the floor. In this guise they go and stand at each 
side of the stage , with their J aces to the ttall.) 

La G. {to roughs.) — Here, takeout these clothes: 
hurry. Now, ladies, such as they are. you can love 
them as much as you please. We leave you with 
the full assurance that we shall not be the least 
jealous of them. {Exeunt La G.^ C, and roughs,) 

Cathos. — Oh! what degradation! 

Madelon. — I am perfectly incensed! 

Musician (to Masc). — What does this mean ? 
Who will pay us ? 

Masc. — Ask the Vicomte. 

Musician {to Jodelet). — Who will pay us? 

Jodelet. — Ask the Marquis. 

(Enter Gorgibus.) 

Gorg. — Ah, you jades! See what an embarrass- 
ing position you have put us in! I have heard a 
fine story from the gentlemen who have just left! 

Afadeion. — O, father, they have played us a 
shameful trick! 

Gorg. — Yes, it is a shameful trick, but you have 
richly deserv^it for your absurd conduct. They 
resented your treatment of them, and the conse- 
quence is that I am obliged to swallow the affront. 

Afadeion (to Otthos). — I'll be revenged yet, or 
I'll die in the attempt! (To Afasc. and aouelet,) 
And you, villains, how dare you remain here after 
your insolence ? 

Afasc. — Treat a Marquis with such indignity! 
Ah, such is life. The least disgrace causes us to 
be despised and treated with contempt by those 
who formerly cherished us! Come, comrade, let 
us go and seek our fortunes elseii here. I see cloauly 
that fine feathers are the only things sought kere^ 
and that they are incapable of appreciating naked 
virtue. {Exits, hanging his head mourmjully, fol- 
lowed by Jodelet, A*.) 

1st Musician, — I suppose, sir, you'll pay us, 
since they can't ? 

Gorg. {beating them H. and L.). — Yes, yes, — V\\ 
show you how I'll pay you! (Musicians jump and 
stumble about, and exeunt.) And as for you, 
{coming down) miserable coquettes, I don't Imow 
what keeps me from punishing you in the same 
way. All Paris will be laughing at our expense, 
and your intolerable nonsense has brought it all 
upon us. Go hide yourselv^, you ridiculous creat- 
ures, go hide yourselves forever! {Exeunt Afade^ 
Ion and Cathos weeping.) And ye, empty bubbles ! 
novels, poetry, songs and sonnets, the pernicious 
amusements of idle imaginations, the cause of all 
their folly, may the devil take you all! 
{Quick Curtain,) 
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THE RECORD OF THE MONTH. 

"MONSIEUR." 

On July II was presented for the first time 
on any stage, at the Madison Square Theatre. 
Richard Mansfield's play of " Monsieur," with 
this cast of characters : 

Alice Beatrice Cameron 

Mrs. Elisabeth Aon Golden Josephine Laurens 

Mrs. Mary Pettigow Anne O'Neill 

Mrs. Morton Helen Glidden 

Sally-.- .- Johnstone Bennett 

Tom Vanderhuysen John T. ^ul•ivan 

iLzza J. Golden D. H.' Harkins 

Morton Saunders Joseph Frankau 

Popples Marry Gwynette 

The H on 'ble Charles Mt. Vernon John Parry 

Andre Rossini Mario De Jadot Richard Mansfield 

The Story of this " domestic sketch," as the 
author terms it, is an old one : The love of a 
young girl for a fellow not exactly to her fam- 
ily's fancy, and the difficulties surrounding 
them after marriage during a temporary resi- 
dence in poverty, when love ought to fly out 
the window, according to an old saying, but 
docs not in this instance. Mr. Mansfield has 
handled this story in an original way and has 
put into it much which his own experiences in 
Bohemia have doubtless taught him. There 
are many tender thoughts m " Monsieur," 
which often wring tears between the lines of its 
comedy. The character of Mario De Jadot, 
is that of a young French music teacher, who 
has as a pupil Alice, He is very poor, and 
Alice loves him with a passion that challenges 
poverty at the door. One evening, at the 
nome of her parents, he is called upon to 
"play something." There are a number of 
guests present, and 'wh\\t Jadot is at the piano 
he faints away from exhaustion. He is offered 
something " to drink," but '• it is food," cries 
Alice, " He has fainted because he is starv- 
ing. You eive him drink when it is a stone !" 
— or something to this effect. Then and 
there she declares her sweet love. Her par- 
ents — who are the essence of vulgarity — ban- 
ish Jadot from the house. Later on we are 
shown the two in an attic room. He working 
with his composition of an opera; she with 
tears in her eyes for love of him, as they 
struggle to keep away the pangs of want. 
Some of their old friends visit them. Two of 
tiiem are young fellows, who had in other days 
been very flippant, but a chord of sympathy 
has been struck in them and a very touching 
scene occurs where they delicately tender 
money to Jadot at a moment when ne is des- 
perate. His pride refuses "charity," but he 
borrows two dollars from one as an "advance" 
with which to buy his evening meal. 

But gladness comes running down a sun- 
shine ray. The third act discovers Jadot to 
have inherited money; then his opera has 



been produced with great success in Paris. 
The eirl's parents have become financially 
ruined, but Jadot goes to them and proffers a 
home for alf. 

In the cast will be found some good names. 
Mr. Mansfield is exceedingly clever ^& Jadot ; 
at times deliciously droll, and at other times 
his pathos brings a lump into your throat. I 
confess to my inability to keep down the 
swelling tears which blocked my way on many 
occasions during the performance. 

Mr. John Parry makes a distinct success as 
Charles Mt, Vernon, He is the realization of 
Du Maurier's sketches, and he acts in an easy, 
honest, healthy way. Miss Bennett as Sally 
is particularly good. 

Fileur, 
**♦ 

REVIVAL OF "INDIANA." 

Monday, July 11, Mr. McCauU revived 
Audran's opera of " Indiana " at Wallack's 
Theatre with this cast : 

Indiana Greyfaunt, a young American Heiress 

Marion Manola 

Lady Prue Mrs. Laura Joyce- Bell 

Nan. the Miller's Wife Annie Myers 

Maud Josie Knapp 

Capuin Haszard Julia Heller 

Annette, Indiana's Maid Grace Seavy 

Folliet Florence Willey 

Cosmo Lutie Ward 

Madge Clara Allen 

Ruth Tolie PetUt 

Matto' the Mill Digby Bell 

Philip Jervaux Edwin W. Hofif 

Lord Dayrell John E. Brand 

Sir Mulberry Mullit Jeff de Angelis 

Peter, the Miller's Man ...H. A. Cnpps 

Giles - Lindsay Morrison 

Game-keeper A Maina 

This was first performed at the Star Theatre, 
January 17. In this instance Miss Manola has 
been substituted for Miss Post, and Mr. De 
Angelis for Ellis Ryse, with considerable im- 
provement. There were a few other slight 
changes. In its entirety the opera was alto- 
gether better than at its representation at the 
Star, not only in its scenery and accessories, 
but in the singing of principals and chorus. 
The orchestra under Signor Novellis was very 
effective. 

On Monday, July 25, Mr. McCaull brought 
forward "The Beggar Student." with this 
cast: 

Symon. the Beggar Student Hubert Wilke 

Janitska, his companion Edwm Hoff 

General Ollendorf . Commander of the Fortress of Cracow. 

De Wolf Hopper 

Enterich, Jailer H. A. Cnpps 

Laura ! Marion Manola 

Bronislava. her Sister Annie Myers 

Countess Palmatica. Mother of Laura and Bronislava. 

Laura Joyce-Bell 

Eva, Cousin o£ the Countess Josephine Knapp 

Ensign Poppenburg Sadie Wells 

Bogumil Mountjoy Walker 

Onofrie. Servant Lindsay Morrison 

Inn Keeper C. H. Jones 
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FAC-SIMILIE OF TWO FAMOUS BILLS AT THE OLD CITIZENS' THEATRE, 



IN VICKSBURG, MISS. 1839. 



HIMIM mMTRi 



OPEN EVBRY NMGBT, 
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B7 noMtt,! Jllr. BOOTH wdl •mmt m kb eoMmtcd 

Ctiaracter mi.*^T§m J^mmgm^J* 
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STRifCER. 
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Portofv, 
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Mm 



CharlotM, .... Mn-KiBt 
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AiMtSMworth, • 
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Y 
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IN CONSBQUENCEJOF THB^GREATJSVCCESS 
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Mr. Howm^ 


Cloudio, 






« Mortom 
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GLOSS 

DRESSING 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

MADISON AND HALSTED STS.. CHICAGO. 

2,474 Seats. 14 Private Boxes. Spacious Lobbies on each floor. 
Ample room for 3,000 people. 

Luxuriously furnished. Grand Vestibule, 24 feet wide, and a magnificent foyer 40 feet square. 26 
dressing rooms, 2 star rooms, and a large green room, all with hot and cold water. The largest and 
best appointed stage in the West. Four tiers, prices from (1.50 to 15c. 

Opening Night, Christmas Eve, 1887, with the Eminent Tragedian, 

THOMAS W. KEENE. 



Addrecs. 



WILLIAM J. DAVIS, Lessee and >lanag:er, CHICAGO. 



THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR! 

IB. BIBIES OF lEV TOB[, 

BY A. C. GUNTER, 

Author of the well-known plavs : " Prince lUrl,** ** The 

Deacon's DauKhcer/* ^* Fresh, the American,** 

" Two Nigbu in Rome," etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED SALE, 

Second Edition of 10,000 Copies. 
Third Edition of 10,000 Copies iu Fresn, 



** Tlie best book to read in the CHr or boet Js 
*Mr. Barnes of New York.'*'-A^/tv York World. 

***flfr. Barn«>s' is a fascinatlnf^ ereation."— 
Boston Sunday Times. 

**Fall of action and sensation.'*— AVtv York 
Iribuno. 

** Elaborated with a skill sngRestiTe of 
Dnmas.*' - Milwaukee Sentinel. 

** English readers would be delighted with 
it."-A^r«; York Times, 

THE IKUHBEB OF PEOPLE If HO HAVE SAT UP ALL 
NIGHT BEADING 

MI(. BAf(lllE^ OF lUEltf YORl( 

ALREADY AMOUNTS TO 

100,000. 

1 00,000. 

DESHLEB WELCH k CO., Poblishers, New York. 



PLAYS I THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED f 
Also Wip^ Beards^ Face Preparaiimu^ and 

Ql . ^12 f *11 ^u-ticles needed for Amateur and Parlor 

'^■•^ ■ ■ • Theatricals. Catalogues Mnt free on appli- 
cation to DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose 

PLAYS I Street. New York. 



EBSTER'S 

Unali riilgeil Dicti onary. 

118,000 Words, 3000 Kn 151 Hvings, a 

GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 

of 25,000 Titlea. and a 

I06RAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 

^f nearly ]o,ooo Noted Persons, 

»LL IN ONE BO OK. 

Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 

G. h C. MERRlAM & CO., Pub*rs, Springfield, 



FENWICK HALL. 

SAYBBOOK, CONN. 

(On the Sound.) 



JOHN CHATFIELD, 

Proprietor. 



OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 



The rates are very moderate, and 
special arrangements will be made for 
families. All the rooms are large and 
open on immense hahways. The tem- 
perature about the hotel is always cool 
and delicious. 
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, and to further that^nd every good idea will be 



acted upon so Car as possible. Care is always taken not to 
oecdlsBBhr destroy valuable manuscript. All ancles appearing 
in Thb thbatrb are written espeicially for it unless cred- 
ited otherwise. 



DRIFT. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus has written a book en- 
tklwi " Mr. Incoul's Misadventure," which has 
a (kamatic atmosphere. But if the stage can 
hold up to sensible observance many things 
which a mirror of nature would reflect as utterly 
untrue and improbable, 1 think that here is an 
instance where staj^e representation would 
show a hanmier-motive acted out by characters 
carved to fit without thought of anything in 
the least way human. As a book, the glaring 
improbabilities of the story are so annoying 
that it is difficult to read on with even the 
satisfaction of pour patser le temps. The 
•diaracter of Mr. Incoul—vthxch on the stage 
would be considered the leading man's — is 
wholly despicable. He has not one redeeming 
grain in the entire crib of his existence, ex- 
cepting^ possibly where he falls in love with a 
b^tiful flower — a sweet-tempered girl. But 
even here his tenderness is the indifference of 
a blacksmith at his anvil. Of course young 
Mr. Saltus intended the character this very 
way, but the question comes in if there is not 
a certain delicately defined morale which 
should govern an author in his own conscience 
as well as in his relations with his readers. 
Even Zola puts something humane in his 
worst people, and Charles Dickens drew to a 
purpose. This Incoul is a diabolical individual, 
such as might be conceived by one who had 
not much experience in life; yet this cannot be 
said of Mr. Saltus, because he has seen so 
much that he is profoundly pessimistic and 
morbid in his views. This Incoul suspects his 
wife of infidelity. He gets rid of the lover by 
publicly accusing him of cheating at a game of 
•cards, and the supposed lover, who is respect- 



able, commits suicide from chagrin. But now 
this Incoul does not suggest to his wife any 
suspicion of infidelity, but for the following 
three months showers her with all that she 
wishes, for his wealth is great. Suddenly, at a 
moment when she speaks to him with all the 
sweetness of her nature, Incoul becomes 
Napoleonic. He says to her: "Madame!" 
gives her a dose of bromide ; " to quiet your 
nerves," as he tells her, puts her on the bed, 
turns on the gas stopper, walks out the room 
without eyen looking at her, and while she 
dies, he says to Karl, the courier : " Now, I 
will look over your accounts ! " Of course, all 
this may be very fine writing, but it is very 
woodeny. Taken up at random the reader 
will find some very clever thoughts like these 
in this misadventure : 

The receptbn was riven by Mrs. Bachelor, a lady well 
known in aociety^ who kept an unrevised list, and at stated 
intervals issued uvitations to the dead, divorced and de- 
faulted. 

The drawing-ro<»n, long and narrow, as is usual in manv 
New York houses, was furnished in that fashion which (s 
suggestive of a sheriff's sale^ and best calculated to jar the 
nerves. Mr. Incoul did not wince. 

On no given subject are tbtfe two people who think and see 
alike. * * One man thinks a soprano voice a delicious 
gift, another says it is a d isea se of the larynx. < 



It seems to me that a book with any plot 
at all ought to be carried out according to 
dramatic rules. Mr. Saltus moralizes in the 
wrong places and puts in a great deal of un- 
necessary business in the way of front scenes, 
while he is apparently fixing up his characters. 
An elaborate description of a bull-fight in 
Spain is well considered but out of [>lace. 

*% 
Mr. Incoul should have married Lena 
Despard, the heroine in " As in a Looking- 
Glass," by F. C. Philips. This woman would 
have been a match, and Mr. Saltus's book 
would have had a different ending. Lena 
would simply have annihilated the diabolical 
Incoul, Yet. Lena was human, and the 
author knew how to make his reader almost a 
party in her badness. Her end is sad, and as 
one closes the book it is with a desire to think 
it all over, wonder a little bit, and then give a 
sigh. " As in a Looking-Glass " is one of the 
most original and brightly written books we 
have had for a good while. 

The most generally read things at the places 
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of resort this summer seems to be "Mr. 
Barnes of New York," which is now in its 
fortieth thousand, " As in a Looking-Glass," 
and *• Town Topics," with its cover folded in. 

A writer in the Hartford Courant, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Chauncey Depew's declaration that 
the New York newspaper is superior to the 
London journals, suggests that when he gets 
his morning Times with his breakfast in Lon- 
don, he misses the startling headlines ; that he 
finds at due length and with regard to proper 
proportions the great news of the day — the 
news that goes to make the history of the city, 
the nation and the world— but there will be no 
quarter of a column of big type informing him 
that there was a drunken brawl in a disrepu- 
table saloon in the slums in which one hoodlum 
shot another. ** He will miss the double- 
leaded story of the assault by one woman of 
low character on another, with a column of 
biographical sketches of worthless wretches in 
whom the public has no interest. He may 
find two or three lines with the intelligence 
that a dissipated club man, tired of life, has 
killed himself; but he will not find the item 
expanded to a column of vulgar sensation, the 
dead man's pockets picked, and private letters 
printed at length as legitimate news, in which 
the great public, who never heard of the dead 
man, has no interest." 

**♦ 

The truth of the matter is just this: the 
average New York man feasts on the news- 
papers. When he arrives home at night and 
can possibly undergo the drudgery of staying 
with his wife or family for the evening, he be- 
guiles himself by reading the newspaper 
through two or three times, and even a case of 
a«isault and battery is more interesting to him 
than anything I could say of MacauTay, Car- 
lyle. Lamb, Irving, Dickens or Thackeray. 
The average New Yorker has no library, or, 
if he has, it is buttoned up. He has no rem- 
iniscence of books except those instilled by 
paternal teaching. On Sunday he reads ail 
the papers, he literally buries himself, — and in 
the evening he reads them over again. On 
other days besides his regular subscription list, 
he has an opportunity to get hold of an " extra" 
which tells him exactly how an a.«ih-barrel was 
upset or how the baseball game ended. • Of 
course, all this interest is why the New York 
papers have large circulation and make lots of 
money. 

*** 

However, this is what Cardinal Newman 
wrote in 1852 as a preface to one of his 
volumes of discourses (" The Idea of a Univer- 
sity"): 



ition. and the colooies. blAvery. the goId-nelda« 
m philoioi4^« the French Empire, Wellington, Peel, 
d. roust all be practised on day after dav by what are 
original thinkers. As the great man s guest most 



Such parti-colored ingenuities are indeed one of the chief 
evils otthe day, and men of real talent are not alow to 
minister to them. An intellectual roan, as the worid now 
conceives of him, is one who is full of " views '* <mi all sob- 
jectsof philosophy, on ail matters of the day. It is almoat • 
thought a disgr*(« not to have a view at a moment^ notice 
on any question from the Personal Advent to the Cholera 
or Mesmerism. This is owing in a great measure to the 
necessities of periodical literature, now so much in request. 
Kvery quarter of a year, everv month, everv day, there moat 
be a supply for the gratification of the public, of new and 
luminous tneories on the subjects of religion, foreign jpolitics^ 
home politics, civil economy, finance, trade, agncultnre, 
emigration, and^the colonies. Slavery, the gold-fields^ 
German i'" -* • " .-..—.... 

Ireland, 

called original _ _ 

produce his good stones or songs at the evening banquet, aa 
the platform-orator exhibits his telling facts at mid-day so 
the journalist lies under the stem obligation of ezteropo- 
rizing his lucid views, leading ideas, and nut^heil truths for 
the breakfast-Uble. The very nature of periodical litera- 
ture, broken into small wholes and demanded punctually to 
an hour, involves the habit of their extempore philosophy. 
. . . I am speaking of such writers wi<h a feeling of real 
sympathy for men who are under the rod of a cruel slavery. 
I have never indeed oeen in such circumstances myself, nor 
in the temptations which they involve ; but most men who 
have had to do with composition must know the distress 
which at times it occasions them to have to write^a distress 
sometimes so keen and so specific that it resembles nothing 
else than bodily pain. That pain is the token of the wear 
and tear of mind ; and if works done comparatively at 
Insure involve such mental tarigue and exhaustion, what 
must be the toil of those whose intellects are to be fiaunted 
daily before the public in full dress, and that dress ever new 
and varied, and spun like the silk-worm's, out of them- 
selves!'* 

A writer in Macmillan's Magazine in con- 
trasting the difference between literature and 
journalism, says : 

Let us face the matter boldly. Do you not by literature 
— forgive me if I hurt you — do you not perba^ mean jour- 
nalism ? There is a good deal of airy talking nowadays 
about the difference between literature and journalism ; and 
there is no easier or more effective way of depreciating a 
friend's work than to praise it for very good journalism, but 
hardly literature. But in truth the line is not easy to draw; 
one is conscious of a difference, but the two really melt al- 
most indis inguisbably into each other; and to lay your 
finger on the precise point where the one ends and the other 
begins would nave puzzled that great maker of definitions, 
Samuel Johnson, himself— who, I suspect, would indeed 
have troubled his wise head very little about the matter, 
but if by journalism you mean onl3r the daily effusions of the 
newspapers, admirable as for their purpose they so often 
are, they cannot rightly be included under the head of 
literature, though possibly a little more of the latter element 
might do them no great harm. The very essence of their 
production inevitably forbids the qualities of Uterature — 
balance, measure, arrangement, lucidity of thought, aad 
clearness of style. 



I AM inclined to think that the majority of 
its readers are getting tired of the " war 
papers " in the Century Magazine. But that 
may be all selfishness. Those who do not care 
to read them begrudge the space they occupy. 
Now here are some " reminiscences of the war " 
actually advertised at the time, and which 
made Charles Dickens "a Northern" in 
sympathy. 

Ran away, a black woman, Betsy. Had an iron bar oo 
her right leg. 

Ran away, the negro Manuel. Much marked with iroos. 

Ran away, the negress Fanny. Had on an iron band about 
her neck. 

Ran away, a negro boy about twelve years old. UsmI 
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round his neck a chain dog-collar with ** D« Lampert ** en- 
graved 00 it. 

Ran awav. the negro Hown. Ha« a ring of iron on hit 
left foot. Also, Grise, kii «r//V, having a ring and chain on 
the left leg. 

Ran awaf, a negro boy named James. Said boy was ironed 
when he left me. 

Commitied to jail, a man who calls his name ^ohn. He 
has a clog of iron on his right foot which will weigh four or 
five pounds. 

Detained at the police jail, the negro wench, Mjrra. Has 
several marks of lashing, and has irons on her feet. 

Ran away, a negro woman and two children. A few days 
before she went on, I burnt her with a hot iron, on the left 
side of her face. I tried to make the letter M. 

Ran away, a negro man named Henry ; his left eye out, 
some scars from a dirk on and under his left arm, and much 
scarred with the whip. 

Ran away, my man Fountain. Has holes in his ears, a 
scar on the riisht side of his forehead, has been shot in the 
hind parts of his legs, and is marked on the back with the 
whip. 

Ran away, a negro girl called Mary. Has a small scar 
over her eye, a good many teeth missing, the letter A is 
branded on her cheek and forehead. 

Josiah His back very much scarred by the whip and 
branded on the thigh and hips in three or four places. The 
rim of his right ear has been cut off. 



Mr. C. M. S. McLellan in his bright and 
interesting correspondence with the Evening 
Post, thus referred to Edgar Fawcett in a letter 
from the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach : 

T here are many individuals here who attract and entertain 
me to a marked degree. I notice one of the best-known 
novelists of N ew York. I am sure he is writing a book, and 
if it b not a good book, its writer's cooscirntiousness and 
application will not be at fault, for he has his mind so cen- 
tred on that work that I really think he does not know pre- 
cisely where his corporeal self is located, whether on this 
side of the Atlantic or the other. He eats well ; he could be 
called a gorgeous eater ; and it is very absorbing to see htm 
eat and compose periods at the same time. His story must 
be placed in as distant a land as Italy, for he is gazing as 
\ax away as that all through his dinner, and I feel positive 
that he would never say a word if his waiter set him to eat- 
ing at th<- fruit and led him up to a dessert of soup. He 
onlv comes out at meal>time, and perhaps just afterwards he 
will go out on the piazza, cast an instant's gaze at the ocean, 
heave a sigh, and then disappear till the next meal I shall 
read his new book and tr^ to separate the chapters provoked 
by breakfast from those mduced by dinner. 



This is the method of a young woman 

in Mr. Howells' serial story, " April Hopes," 

in Harper 5 Magazine : " She did it with 

a cold, bright smile, making white rings 

of ironical deprecation around the pupils of her 

eyes." This, says the Springfield Union, 

may be realism, but there is nothing in the 

school physiologies about these " white rings 

of ironical deprecation." 

• 
• » 

Mrs. Wilson Barrett's death was con- 
sidered a happy release. For years she has 
been in very feeble health, and seemed to have 
lost the strength of mind which had enabled 
her for nearly 30 years to keep in the front 
rank of the profession under her professional 
name of Miss Caroline Heath. She was a 
good 1 5 years older than Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who as a boy fell in love with her while she 
was playing Ophelia, with Charles Kean, at 



the Princess's. Wilson Barrett, in a recent 
speech, mentioned three things as the object of 
his ambition " twenty-five years aeo ": The 
first was to manage the Princess's Theatre, the 
second to play Hamlet, and the third to marry 
Miss Heath. 

**♦ 
Here are some answers to correspondents : 
The last time Mr. Macready appeared on any 
stage as Macbeth was at Drury Lane Theatre 
on the occasion of his farewell benefit, Febru- 
ary 26, 1 85 1. He never acted anywhere 
afterwards. — Richard Brinsley Sheridan, in 
1772, went to Hyde Park to fight a duel with 
Captain Matthews. Finding too great a crowd 
in the park, they went to the Castle Tavern, 
Covent Garden, instead, and there fought with 
swords. Both were severely cut, but neither 
was seriously wounded. The quarrel was 
about the beautiful Miss Linlcy, to whom 
Sheridan was already married clandestinely. — 
The London playhouse dales from the age of 
Elizabeth, and between 1570 and 1629 the 
metropolis had seventeen theatres. — Madame 
Christine Nilsson was born at Wederslof, in 
Sweden, August 3, 1843. Her first appear- 
ance in London was made at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in 1867. — The posthumous play by 
Sheridan Knowles was called " Alexina ; or 
True unto Death," and was produced at the 
Strand Theatre, May 21, 1866. The piece 
was not a success, and was only repeated for a 
few nights. — It is recorded that Mr. Frederick 
Rdbmson played in both " The Winter's Tale " 
and •' The Duchess of Malfi," at the Standard 
Theatre, London, during the Easter week of 
April, 1858, in company with Miss Glyn. 



Seth Howe, an old-time showman, thus 
speaks of some ring performers : '* The oldest 
living showman is Matthew Buckley, now a 
small farmer near Delavan, Wis.; he is eighty- 
four, and married his second wife four years 
ago ; he was a celebrated vaulter in his day. 
Thomas Cooke, of the famous English circus 
family, is still alive at the age of eighty-three ; 
he came to America with a company in 18^2. 
John J. Nathans, the four-horse rider, is alive 
at a great age. Moses Lipman, a famous 
vaulter, now past seventy, is a pawnbroker in 
Cincinnati. In the same city lives John Robin- 
son, the four-horse rider, now at the age of 
seventy- six, a millionaire real-estate owner. 
Cadwallader. another great rider, married a 
rich Quakeress, and with whom he is spending 
his declining years in Philadelphia. Even in 
the early days the riders and tumblers received 

food salaries. Howes & Cushing paid Jim 
Lobinson £\o a week, be<jides the expenses of 
himself, a servant and a horse."JJB|i-J __,^ 
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I AM TOLD that there are at present in 
Stratford* Conn., two very interesting old 
ladies. One is Mrs. Perry, widow of Com- 
modore Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, and the 
otlier is Mrs. Lamb, widow of General Lamb, 
a prominent officer in the war of 1812. They 
are both well on in years, but bright and 
active. 

**• 

Apropos of Shakespeare, the London Era 
18 of the opinion that many of the coarse and 
stupid jokes whidi are to be found in many of 
his wntings, and for which he has been so 
censured were never written by him at all. It 
is well known that actors in those days — espe- 
daUy those who played comic parts — were 
incorrigible "gaggers;" and, moreover, were 
not very particular in the matter of decency so 
long as they raised a laugh among the ground- 
lings. Shakespeare knew well the injury this 
sort of business was doing him. He was evi- 
dently smarting very much when he made 
Hamlet say to the player, " And let those that 
play your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them : For there be of them that will 
themselves laugh to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too ; thoueh, in the 
meantime, some necessary question of the play 
be then to be considered. That's villainous ; 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it." The worst part of the business 
for Shakespeare was that nearly all his plays 
were published from copies written during 
performance, so that each stupid and indedent 
joke was taken down and printed just as it 
came from the actor's mouth. This accounts 
for the hundreds of obscure words and phrases 
which Shakespearian students have for years 
been disputing over, and which will be the 
cause of profound lectures, essays, and discus- 
sions as long as the English language lasts. 
As a matter of fact, there never was, and never 
will be, a correct edition of one single play of 
William Shakespeare. 

» 
» » 

A WRITER in the London Lady's Pictorial 
says, that beside the scheme of a wealthy 
American citizen our People's Palace and 
Palace of Amusement fade into insi^ificance, 
for he has conceived an idea for an mstitution 
to be given to the children of his native city, 
Buffalo, which shall be a veritable fairy land 
and public blessing. It is his intention to leave 
the bulk of his fortune for the purpose of 
erecting an enormous playhouse in the center 
of the city. The long haUs, brilliantly lighted 
and perfectly ventilated, are to be filled with 
rockmg-horses, swings, merry-go-rounds, every 
kind of mechanical toy, picture books, dolls 
and wagons. In each room he suggests that 



a benevolent lady should guide the children 
and keep order, and that the sole conditions of 
entrance should be that the children have dean 
faces and refrain from little tempers and quar- 
relsome tendencies whilst within the walls. 



A TRAGICAL suicide, which has a touch of 
romance about it, has just occurred at the pri- 



son of Karthaus, near Prague. A young sol- 
dier named Kazowsky was standing guard 
there. In his early youth he had lost his 



father, not through death, but in a far more 
melancholy way. His father had committed 
murder, had been pronounced guilty, and con- 
demned to twenty years' hard labor. The 
young son was then eight years old, and his 
lather's features remained firmly imprinted 
upon his memory, as well as the whole psdnful 
impression of the event, which produced a 
severe shock upon his youthful mind. While 
standing sentry before the prison of Karthaus, 
and seemg the convicts led past him on their 
way to the open air, he recognized in one of 
the hoary criminals his own father. He spoke 
no word, neither did he discover himself to his 
father ; but on being relieved from his post he 
quietly loaded his gun and discharged a bullet 
at his head. Dying, he confessed to his com- 
rades the horrible discovery he had made, and 
which had driven him to seek death at his own 
hands. 

*** 

I HAVE entered this in my commonplace 
book as an excellent suggestion for my new 
play. 

But let me tell you an instance of the 
greatest bravery and presence of mind I ever 
heard of. Sir Edward Bradford was a keen 
sportsman and a youn^ officer doing duty with 
a Madras cavalry regiment. One day when 
tiger shooting he missed his mark, and soon 
found himself in the clutches of an enormous 
and ferocious beast. It was an anxious mo- 
ment, none of his friends being at hand. As 
a sportsman of experience he Icnew well that 
the best course was to lie quietly and sham 
death. The tiger surveyed his prey, looked 
around, -and thinking all was safe, started to 
make his meal. Taking the young officer's 
hand in his mouth, it was steadily disposed of, 
and the arm eaten to the elbow I before his 
companions came up and released him. The 
cool resolution of tne man in feigning death 
was the means of saving what has since 
proved to be a most valuable life; had he 
moved, or uttered even a groan, the tiger 
would have put an immediate end to his exist- 
ence. 
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Says the London Truth: "Mrs. James 
Brown Potter has yet to discover that there is 
no royal road to histrionic fame. Kindly 
counsel and wise words are evidently thrown 
away upon her. She resolutely declines to 
tread the path which many aspirants (some of 
them possibly more gifted than herselO have 
followed uncomplainingly, and she courts the 
consequences with her eyes open. The system 
she is pursuing is a radically bad one, and it 
can only be attended with ignominious disaster. 
It is an ungrateful task to tell the unvarnished 
truth to a courageous and beautiful woman, 
but it is far better that Mrs. Brown Potter 
should learn it in a foreign country from 
friendly and impartial hands, before she deter- 
mines to appear before more critical, and may- 
be less friendly audiences on the other side of 
the Atlantic." 



Marie Aim£e has been talking to a re- 
porter about the duty of women to themselves. 
She declares that every woman, pretty or plain, 
ought to habitually smile, talk and eat before 
a mirror, in order to correct grimaces, lust as 
actors study the arts of gesticulation and facial 
expression. As the skilled actress puts it, *' an 
agreeable smile without affectation, a graceful 
carrij^e, are only results of training, and they 
become habits quite as easily as less pleasing 
tricks and mannerisms." Madame Aim^e is 
talking a lot of nonsense. A refined woman 
does not act in private. Young ^Is look in 
the mirror entirely too much as it is. The 
sweetest women, the most unaffected, and the 
most sincere, are those who do not study 
mirrors. 



Miss Fanny Davenport's repertory for 
the coming season includes " Fedora," " The 
School for Scandal," "Much Ado." "Lady 
Macbeth," " Medea," " Elizabeth." and " Mary 
Stuart." She will also be seen in the play of 
Sardou which he has engaged to write for 
Bernhardt. 

Mary Anderson will be at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, while Mr. Irving plays in 
this country, but intends to return to the United 
States for the season of 1888-89. Her stcp- 
feoher. Dr. Griffin, now in this country, says 
that all the stories to the effect that she intends 
to live abroad are like the tales about her mar- 
rying. So far as he knows, she is not likely to 
be wedded for some time to come. Boucicault 
once told her that the public was the best hus- 
band she could have ; it wouldn't grudge her 
any new bonnets ; and Dr. Griffin thinks she 
agreed with the veteran actor. On her return 



she expects to play " Romeo and Juliet," " As 
You Like It," " Winter's Tale," and several 
new plays now under consideration. 



In the Deutsche Reime Verdi gives a pane- 
^ic of German music, and particularly that of 
Bach, " whom," adds the composer, with due 
modesty, " I acknowledge as my master." 



It is authoritatively announced that Eugene 
Tompkins, manager of the Boston Theatre, 
has leased the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, for a term of years. The report is that 
when Mr. Stetson threw up the house, Mr. 
Tompkins's attention was attracted to it, and, 
seeing that under the present system of travel- 
ing combinations two theatres could be handled 
as well as one, he took the Fifth Avenue to 
run as a combination house and to play many 
pieces that appear at the Boston Theatre. 



The frontispiece of this number of The 
Theatre is a portrait of Miss Marie Leslie, 
who is young on the stage, but who shows 
marked dramatic ability. The picture is that 
of an exceedingly beautiful woman and it in no 
way attempts to paint the lily. I will try and 
avoid a bon mot by saying that Miss Leslie is 
very much like the Lily L^gtry in appearance. 
Her features are strong ; she is tall and finely 
built and she has much grace in movement. 
Her hair is a dark auburn, and her eyes are 
dark blue. Miss Leslie is young ; Miss Leslie 
is fair, and perhaps, outside of the success 
which is bound to come to her on the stage 
if she will religiously study it, she may live to 
see her face on soap and cigarette labels. But 
this would be the sign of popularity. The test 
of successful music is its biarrel-organ instru- 
mentation. 

*♦* 
The company which will support Mrs. D. 
P. Bowers, this season, opening September 5, 
is Henry Aveling, Carl Ahrendt. William G. 
Beach. Donald K. Smedt, John W. Thomp- 
son, Percy Hunting, Sidney Bowkett, Charles 
W. Parker, Miss Mittens Willett, Jennie Car- 
roll, Alice Fairbrother, and Lena Smith. All 
costumes and accessories will be new, replac- 
ing those destroyed by the fire at Augusta, 
Ga., last February. 

**♦ 
The cast of " The Marquis," which Mr. 
Aronson will produce at the Casino, Monday, 
September 19, includes the Misses Bertha 
Ricci. Isabella Urquhart, Sylvia Gerrish, Rose 
Wilson, Estelle Morris, Rose Ricci and Lillic 
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Grubb and Mark Smith. Courticc Pounds, 
Max Freeman. Arthur Tanis, Edgar Smith 
and James T. Powers. 

♦*♦ 
The "Highest Bidder" continues on a 
prosperous career at the Lyceum Theatre but 
will oe \\nthdrawn the latter part of September 
to make room for "The Great Pink Pearl." 
This is a play wherein a Russian Princess 
is obliged to part with a valuable gem and 
somehow or other endures much misery. 
Anna de Naucaze. who has played the part of 
the Princess for four months in England, will 
play it here. She is a tall, handsome blonde. She 
was born in Belgium and educated in France. 
Her mother was the daughter of Baron 
Frederick Von Wootman, a German, and his 
wife a Scotch gentlewoman. Her father was 
an Irishman whose property is in Aughnacloy, 
Tyrone, for which county he was Deputy- 
Lieutenant and Justice ol the Peace. The 
name of Anna de Naucaze is from an aunt. 

•*♦ 
I AM informed that the receipts of Mr. 
Daly's company in San Francisco for the first 
two weeks of " Love in Harness " and "Nancy 
& Co." were $7,849 and $7,934 respectively. 
The first week of the " Taming of the Shrew " 
was $9,781. while the last two weeks of the 
engagement, when the "Taming of the Shrew," 
" A Night Off " and " The Country Girl " were 
played, were nearly $9,000 each. Augustin 
Daly has announced that the opening of the 
season at his house will occur on Wednesday 
evening, October 5, with a comedy from the 
German. This will doubtless be followed by 
a splendid revival of "Midsummer Night's 

Dream." 

* 

Etelka Gerster, at Bologna, announces 
that she has signed a contract for an American 
tour under the management of Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau. 

♦♦♦ 

Henry G. Marquand's already celebrated 
piano case and stools, which were recently de- 
scribed in The Theatre, were shipped to 
America this month, and invoiced at a value 
of $46,590. Three years have been expended 
on them, and Tadema's decorations on the 
covers alone cost $4,000. The works are to 
be of American make. 

**• 
Here is a " fashion item " telegraphed to 
American newspapers: " The Prince of Wales 
has adopted for a summer morning costume a 
complete suit of cafi au lait flannel, with yel- 
low leather shoes, a soft felt hat with a heavy 
scarlet silk ribbon, and knotted foulard cravat 



of the same shade." This must make the 
Prince appear simply magnificent. 

♦♦♦ 

The most important theatrical change the 
past month, excepting the leasing of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre by Eugene Tompkins, was 
the withdrawal of Charles Coghlan from Mrs. 
Langtry's company. Difference of opinion of 
which they know better than any one else was 
the cause of it. Immediately the fact became 
known, Mr. A. M. Palmer engaged him for 
his leading man, thus renewing relations of 
several years ago. Mr. Palmer's company will 
now include Mr. Coghlan, Mrs. Agnes Booth, 
Mr. Stoddard. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Salvini, Miss Harrison. Miss Burroughs. 
H. M. Pitt. Joseph Whitting, W. J. Fergruson 
and Ada Dyas. 

*** * 

Mr. Mansfield will play his successful 
" Monsieur " only a short time longer. About 
the middle of the month " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde " will be produced and elaborate prepa- 
rations are making now. 

The month chronicles the death of Dora 
Stuart, who has been seen in New York in 
the play of " The Main Line." Stuart was her 
stage name. The New Orleans Picayune says 
that she was one of the brightest and fairest 
of Louisiana girls before the war — a native of 
the Felicians— and became the wife and widow 
of the lamented Colonel Charlie Dreaux, the 
first Confederate officer to give up his life for 
his country. She subsequently married an 
officer of the United States navy and disap- 
peared from New Orleans. 

♦** 

Mr. Charles E. Locke, manager of the 
American and National opera companies, is 
effecting a reorganization for the next season. 
Messrs. Hinrichs, Hock and Maret, with others, 
are in the scheme, and are engaged in recruit- 
ing the departments. Some of the former 
employ^ of the American-National Opera 
Company have been induced to enter into a 
co-operative plan. 

The costumes, scenery and properties of the 
National Opera Company were sold at auction 
lately under the foreclosure of a chattel mort- 
gage for $58,000, held by Frank R. Lawrence, 
of New York. Mr. Van Doren, in the interest 
of the mortgagee, purchased the entire property 
at the following prices : " Faust," $2,007 ; 
"Lohengrin," $2,500; " Alda." 2,000; "Hu- 
guenots, $2,000; "Lakme," $1,500; "Or- 
pheus," $800; "Merry Wives of Windsor," 
$1,250; "Flying Dutchman," $1,000; " Mar- 
tha," $1,100; "Ophelia," $1,000; "Sylvia," 
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$1,000; "Bal Masque," $950; "Galatea," 
$1,000; "Jeannette." $1,000. The stage 
machinery, vocal and instrumental scores and 
odd costumes brought $4,000. Mr. Van 
Dorcn purchased everything else that was not 
scheduled for $1. The total amount realized 
from the sale was $26,108. The original cost 
of the property was $1 50.000. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the Genevieve Ward Wing of the 
Women's Hospital, Melbourne, was performed 
recently by Lady Loch, in the presence of 
about 300 people. Miss Ward, while per- 
forming in Melbourne, gave a special repre- 
sentation of "Antigone" in the Town Hall, 
which realized {p'.^oo, in aid of the funds of 
the hospital, and as that sum served as a 
nucleus for a building fund, which was subse- 
quently augmented by a bazaar, it was decided 
to name the new wing of the institution after 
Miss Ward. Lady Loch, in laying the stone, 
said — " I declare this stone to be well and 
truly laid. I have much pleasure in laying it 
in remembrance of that noble woman, Miss 
Genevieve Ward, through whose exertions the 
institution will be enabl^ to help so many sick 
and suffering." The Governor, in a subse- 
quent speech, said — " I am sure that Miss 
Ward, when she hears of this day's proceedings 
— for it was well known that it was greatly 
due to her generosity, because it was generous 
on her part to give so much time and trouble 
to obtain money which led afterwards to 
further contributions by the establishment of a 
bazaar in the Exhibition building, which was 
so successful — I am sure she will hear with 
the greatest gratitude and pleasure what has 
been done to-day. and I am sure Lady Loch 
will have the greatest pleasure in communi- 
cating it to her. * 

• • 

The first performance of " Don Giovanni," 
the hundredth anniversary of which will soon be 
celebrated in all the principal theatres of 
Europe, took place in Prague on October 29, 

♦*♦ 
Joseph Jefferson is a famous fisherman, 
and has lately been fishing in Buzzard's Bay. 
He captures bluefish in a scientific manner, 
which is thus described by the Springfield 
Republican : The heavy, thick hand-line, with 
the ungainly sc^uid. he never uses, while he 
scorns such devices as the patent spring-hook, 
which snaps upon the fish's jaws and takes 
away his slightest chance of escape. Mr. 
Jefferson believes that the only true way to 
enjoy fishing is to give the game an equal 
chance, and if possible to grant a small advan- 



tage. Acting on this principle his rig for 
bluefishing is extremely light, in fact, one that 
in the hands of a less experienced sportsman 
would soon come to grief. It consists of a 
springy green-heart rod. a salmon reel and 
line, and for bait a minnow wired to a gang of 
hooks. Mr. Jefferson attaches a species of 
shiner, known in those parts as the "mummy- 
chug," to his line and sends it trailing far to 
the rear. We all bait with " mummychug " 
and all trail to the rear. The sails grow 
nearer, and we can see that they are in the 
midst of a school of bluefish, which they cross 
and recross. So we, also, begin to tack, 
and each man nervously clutches his rod in 
momentary expectation of a stnke. Suddenly 
it comes. Mr. Tefferson springs to his feet, 
the tip of his rod darts downward toward the 
water and the click of his reel breaks into a 
shrill little scream as the frightened fish drags 
foot after foot with him in his first mad dash 
for liberty. It is evident that a big fellow is 
hooked— an eight-pounder, at least. The boat 
is hove to and we all crowd to one side and 
eagerly watch the stru«;le. The rod is 
strained to its utmost. The landing-net al- 
most touches the fish when a sharp crack is 
heard. The broken line floats out upon the 
breeze, and with a parting flirt of his tail our 

Erize disappears, bearing triumphantly away 
is hard-earned " mummychug " and forty feet 
of the best linen line. " Ten poun' at least, an 
lost thro* usin' fancy fixin's," philosophically 
remarks the skipper. 

• • 
I AM sorry to hear that John P. Smith, the 
theatrical manager, is very ill at his home, No. 
39 Sterling Place. Brooklyn, from Bright's 
disease. In early life he was a printer. His 
first managerial success was with a dramatiza- 
tion of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." He afterward 
had " East Lynn " dramatized for Lucille 
Western, also managed the engagements of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, and at one 
time Clara Morris. His last venture was the 
" Tourists in a Pullman Palace Car." which he 
has controlled for the past five seasons. 

• 
« « 

Mr. George Backus, the young actor, has 
written in the Columbus Telegram, an inter- 
esting article regarding whether an actor is so 
carried away that he thinks he is in reality the 
person of the character. There is a general 
notion among young people and those who 
know but little of the stage, that the actor, of 
whatever kind he may be. is a singularly won- 
derful man. I have known some wonderful 
actors, but I , agree with Mr. Backus that : " it 
is purely an intellectual ecstacy in which the 
emotions take no part. It would be impossi- 
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ble for players to suffer all that they nightly 
delineate and retain their health, much less 
reach the ripe old age that many of them do. 
for the longevity of the theatrical profession 
has been frequently noted and the fact corrob- 
orated by the testimony of prominent physi- 
cians. Beside this scientific investigation shows 
that all emotion is involuntary. And so it 
would be a physical impossibility for an actor 
to call up all the various emotions at his own 
sweet will. He may suffer with the mind but 
not with the heart." 

The writer also went on to say : " Not long 
since I was enjoying a friendly chat with one 
of our most celebrated actors, a man who is 
noted for possessing that rare gift, a sympa- 
thetic voice, a voice that goes straight to the 
heart. We were in his dressing-room, and he 
was telling me a humorous story. Just as he 
was fairly started, the call-boy interrupted. It 
was time for his scene. Excusing himself he 
went on the stage for his greatest scene of the 
evening. He held the large audience spell- 
bound in tearful admiration. He shed tears 
copiously, his face became red with excitement, 
the veins on his neck and temples stood out 
like cords ; there was every indication of a 
deep and violent grief; but as soon as the 
scene was over and he had bowed his acknowl- 
edgments to the applauding audience, he came 
back to his dressing-room, took up the thread 
of the story and finished it with great zest and 
enjoyment. Could he have done this if the 
emotion of the last ten minutes had been real? 
And yet if he had been questioned he would 
probably have said and believed that he had 
felt it all, for it seems to be a strange law of 
talent or genius that it is able to reach heights, 
and yet be unable to describe the path by 

which it has ascended." 
* 

• « 

There were one hundred and fifty-nine 

representations of opera during the last London 

season, of which Mr. Rosa's English company 

gave over forty, and the rest were in Italian 

fiven by three companies managed respectively 
y Mr. Mapleson at Covent Garden and Her 
Majesty's, Signor Lago at Covent Garden, and 
Augustus Harris at Drury Lane. Thirty-five 
operas were given, and the most popular proved 
to be " Carmen." It is said in London that 
Harris lost ;£i 5,000 or ;£i 7,000; that LagoJost 
a little, and that " Mapleson lost nothing because 
he closed Her Majesty's Theatre and paid none 
of his artists, leaving even orchestra and chorus 
in the lurch." Trophonius, 

AT THE STAGE DOOR. 

The curtain btd ftllen, Ue lights were dim. 
The rain cmme down with a steady pour, 

A wbite-balred man, with a Icindly face. 
Peered through the panes of the old stage door. 



** Tm getting too old to be drenched like that,** 
He mustered, and turning D.et, lace to face. 

The woman whose geniua. an hour before. 
Like a mighty power had filled the place. 

** Yes. much too old,** with a smile the said. 

And she laid her hsnd on his silTcr hair, 
** You shall ride with me 10 your heme to-night. 

For that is my cariiage standing there.** 
The old door-iender stood, dcffing his hst 

And holding the door, but sbe would cot sUr, 
Though he said it was not for the likes of him, 

** To rioe in a kerridge, with buch as her.** 

** Come, put out your lights,*' sbe said to hfan, 

** IWc Bi methiog imponsnt 1 wish to say. 
And I can't nt ait here in the drsft, you know, 

I can tell you much better while on the way.** 
So into the csnisge the old msn crept, 

Tbsnkirg her grstefully. o*er acd o'er. 
Till sbe bade kim listen, white she would tell 

A story concerning that old suge door. 

** It wss raininfT In torrents, ten yesrs ag o 

This very night, ar d a friendless child 
Stood shiTering tbere. b> that old stage door, 

Dresdirg her walk, in a night so wild, 
Sbe was only one cf the * extra* girls. 

But > ou gave her a nickel, to take the car. 
And said : * HeaTen bless ye, my little one. 

Ye can pay me back, if } e ever star.* 

** So you cast your bread on the waters tl-en, 

^nd I pay yc u bsck ss my heart demands. 
And we're even now, no, not quite,** sbe said. 

As she emptied ber purt e in bis Uembling hands, 
** And if ever you're needy and want a friend 

You know where to come, fcr your little mite 
Put bore in my heart and made me strive 

To gsin the success you have aeen to-night.** 

Then tbe carriage strpf ed at ibe eld man's door. 

And tbe gssligbt shone on him standing there. 
And be stepped to the curb, as the rolled away. 

While bis thin lirs murmured a fervent pray 
He lo« ked at the silver and bills and gold. 

And be said : " Sbe gives a 1 this to me ? 
My bread has con e btck. a thousard-f old— 

Gcd bless her ! God blefs all such as she i ** 

Jamts CUrmct I/arvtjt, 



"KON E VER." 

Dreamily pacing up and down. 
In ghttering gems and costly gown, 
I see mjrself in tbe mirror there- 
Was ever a face so wondrous fair? 

My golden hair o*er my bosom lies. 
Like twin violets, the love-Ut eyes; 
The snowy neck, and the shouidei a bare 
Oleam through the meshes of silken hair ! 

In tbe dim twilight the mlnitrel sings— 
Ard sweet tender thoughts tbe music brings ; 
Of beauty, chivalry, and of love— 
Of noble deeds, wbich are wnt above ! 

And I thtaik— Ah, they were herres all, 
M hose deeds are sung In bower snd ball ! 
But nobler still is my own true love, 
A 11 other men he towers above I 

Hush I bis footstep rinas upon the stair ! 
Softly tbe music dies on tbe air!— 
** Oh, bere she is ** t a small voice criea. 
As with a start, I rub my eyes! 

*' Now, tell us *bout Red Riding-Hood, 
And *bout the bad wolf in the wood ! ** 
And baby fingers clutch mv hair— 
I wake— Little Bm'ly in the old arm-chair. 

*' Litt/4 Em'ry,' 
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WAGNER AND DRAMATIC ART 
REALISM. 

There is so much superstition mixed up with 
the worship of Wagner, that to approach any 
consideration of that truly great man's pur- 
poses and achievements in an iconoclastic 
spirit, would mean to do something very sacri- 
legious. Therefore, we have at the start used 
the words "that truly great man," to imply 
an acknowledgment of nis great services to 
rousico-dramatic art. At the same time it 
is our main object to concisely define what he 
has done, as well as what ne hoped to do; 
taking his published writings ** Art and Revo- 
lution." " The Art of the Future, " " Opera 
and Drama " and other coincident evidences, 
as a more reliable basis for estimating the 
philosophic and aesthetic value of his reforms 
and theories, than the clap- trap and metaphor 
so usual in pro- Wagner musical writings. 

Wagner started out with one object upper- 
most, viz. : — To revolutionize the art form of 
opera, as it had been developed and handed 
down from the eariier composers up to this 
period. All composers followed on the lines 
familiar in Italian opera, where the dramatic 
elements and " realisms ** are conceived so as 
to render the music less vague and more in- 
telligible. Music in the operatic form, is given 
a new and delightful art character as dis- 
tinguished from the instrumental forms of 
symphony, sonata^ and such. The libretto in 
operas of the Italian school is written and so 
shaped as to merely become incidental to the 
musician's work. AH of this Wagner objected 
to. In voluminous tracts he indignantly pro- 
tested against treating Mr. Libretto in such a 
contemptuous manner as to use him as a vehicle 
for the purposes of the musician; as if it 
mattered any what position the dramatic 
element occupied, so long as the whole results 
were satisfactory when judged by the aesthetic 
and only sensible standard. Wagner has de- 
claimed and written a great deal — "quanti- 
tively" — against the familiar form of opera, 
because " the music which should only be the 
medium for giving effect to dramatic action, is 
in it made the chief object ; whereas the real 
object, the drama, is treated as subserviant to 
the music" ("Opera and Drama"). The 
vagueness of the foregoing citation is quite 
apparent. This great reformer had forgotten 
that the librettists and composers knowingly 
collaborated for the purpose of producing 
operas uf)on the lines he objects to. Where 
the question of right or wrong " comes in " 
nobody can by logical rule or formula deter- 
mine. With them the dramatic element was 
merely intended to " realize " the composer's 
conceptions more artistically. Therefore, the 



music was made the first object. Wagner 
used the words the " real object," as if he were 
treating on art principles based upon physical 
laws ; forgetting that they are entirely based 
upon "aesthetics." 

How far music can give effect to dramatic 
action and situations, remains for those con- 
nected with the stage to determine. Accord- 
ing to Wagner's ideas, his music-dramas are 
truer to nature than any art-forms known. 
His followers are numerous, have reverentially 
accepted all he has written as the purest 
philosophy, even going beyond the great pro- 
phet himself in their claims as to the future of 
the so-called Wagner school. 

It is very generally accepted that to be true 
to nature, as near as possible, is the funda- 
mental principle of dramatic art. Whether it 
is more "natural" for ordinary mortals to 
converse in song, or by the monotonous vocal 
method at present in use, is a question that 
admits of very little controversy. 

To pretenci to accept music in the drama as 
an aid towards "realism," as Wagner con- 
ceived it, would be to establish drama upon a 
basis purely artificial and idealistic. The 
drama as we know it. without the direct assist- 
ance of music, is purely natural, and the gen- 
eral results are judged by that truly realistic 
standard. Recognizing this fact, all of those 
who contributed to the development of the 
opera form — distinctively known as Italian — 
simply aimed at making dramatic "art" a 
means towards the aesthetic puiposes in view. 
Music is an art. and the musician's purposes 
in opera are simply artificial. They never 
can be anything else sensibly. Bringing the 
dramatic element in opera down to a " realis- 
tic" and true standard, music has no place 
there whatever. Producing the plot and 
groundwork of " William Tell." " The Hugue- 
nots," or any opera in ordinary dramatic shape, 
is the truest method of "realizing" their dra- 
matic meaning and object. Therefore in 
opera, which is based upon pure art. music 
must necessarily remain the first object. It 
then is a question between the playwright and 
the Wagnerites. assuming that the latter know 
what it is they champion, and there is often- 
times great cause for suspecting that their 
admiration for the great master is pure affec- 
tion. How far Wagner brought the stage — 
for Wagner was alK>ve all things a dramatist 
— nearer to nature, may be judged from his 
music-dramas. Although he has written and 
declaimed against the modem practices of art. 
and in his work "Art and Revolution," he 
says that the object of true art was " to make 
mankind find pleasure in themselves and in 
nature," he started out to realize nature in a 
a very inexplicable manner, by selecting his 
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materials from the most supernatural and un- 
real sources. We will pass by without inquir- 
ing^ into the educational or aesthetic value of 
Wagner "mysticism;" but it neither pleases 
nor adds moral color to the mind. His music 
and conceptions of tone principles, however, 
admirably suit his plots and dramatic situ- 
ations. In this respect he was a wonderful 
figure. As the creator of a new form of 
musico-dramatic art, he stands revealed as a 
great and original dramatist; but he wrote 
and preached inconsistently, because he never 
really took nature as his ^ide. His followers 
predict all manner of thmgs for the future of 
Wagnerism. Already some critics write about 
*' the influence Wagner's reforms arc produc- 
ing in the works of new composers." These 
cntics who trace Wagner's influence so clearly, 
wrap up a partical of " assertion " in a super- 
fluous amount of the metaphor, so indispen- 
sable in the latter-day fashionable style of 
musical criticism. 

Dr. Langman, of Berlin, recently finished up 
a consideration of Wagner's purposes and re- 
forms in an English musical paper in this ex- 
traordinary language : " Wagner has descended 
from that pinnacle of self-conceit from which 
the ordinary musician looks down upon poetry 
and boasts that it must serve his art. He has 
made his notes serve as handmaidens to the 
text, the feeling and the action of the piece. 
He has even now followers ; and who knows 
but what one of these may be found bold 
enough to go even further than the master 
does, and discarding the entire rattling tinkle 
of the opera, will erect an Odeon — a temple 
of the Muses, in which poetry, music, action 
and decoration shall be one and undivided." 
All of this sounds insidiously forcible, but 
upon analysis we find very little practical 
common-sense. The musician "who looks 
down upon poetry and boasts that it must 
serve his art," is a simile illustrating the well- 
known style of pro- Wagner writings. Wag- 
ner never wrote mdiscriptive, or rather instru- 
mental music as he had a contempt — open and 
undisguised — even for all the classical forms, 
such as symphony, etc. He believed that 
empty sounds, without being allied to dramatic 
action and form, were mere nonsense. Dr. 
Langhans, alluded to in the article quoted 
from, repeats Herder's prophecy made one 
hundred years ago, that "the close of this 
century will produce a man who will despise 
the nonsense of sounds without words, and 
will see the necessity of forming an intimate 
connection between his notes and human 
feelings." This authority (Dr. Langmans*) 
repeated the foregoing, to support the views 
of Wagner and the position of his followers. 
How pro- Wagner critics can insult and wrong 



the purposes of their prophet by tracing out 
the influences of his works upon composers of 
mere empty sound forms such as "symphony," 
or even oratorio, which is unassociated with 
dramatic action, is not easily accounted for. 
It cannot be that he is misunderstood. Wag- 
nerites, by some inconceivable process of 
reasoning, try to prove that the success Wag- 
ner met with late in life meant the sure and 
rapid decay of Italian opera and all such light 
forms, and was a demonstration of the " sur- 
vival of the fittest." Unfortunately for their 
schemes, they cannot " get behind nature and 
reconstruct human nature, psycho-physiolog^- 
cally so as to relish no other kind of dramatic 
amusement. People will insist upon having 
" played out " Italian operas, and lavish money 
upon comic operas and English works com- 
posed upon the old structural basis, no mauer 
what is said and preached. When Wagnerites 
can control and "cultivate " the public tastes so 
as to render respectful obedience to all of 
Wagner's reforms, we will be brought face to 
face with a realization of Utopia. In his vari- 
ous works, the great prophet treats upon the 
" social state " in a manner that would puzzle 
Karl Marx or even the great native political 
economist — Henry George, to trace out the 
rationale. In " Art and Revolution " he dis- 
cusses the relations of labor to necessity, in the 
following manner; "When industry is no 
longer our master but our handmaid, we shall 
find the object of life in the pleasure of living, 
and shall endeavor by means of education to 
render our children more capable of enjoying 
this pleasure." Here is a metaphysical " nut 
for advanced socialists to crack. In the same 
work he expresses dissatisfaction with the 
modem condition of things surrounding art; 
asserting that " the moral object is simply to 
make money and the aesthetic object to amuse 
the idle." He follows up this pessimistic bout 
by producing a fantastic " nostrum " of his 
own creation, so impracticable and wild that 
he puts Comte the positivist, Marx, Malthus, 
Dr. Knowlton and all such wholesale reformers 
completely in the background. 

There is a difference, however, in this par- 
ticular sense — that all of the latter understood 
the " social state," and were at sea as to the 
remedies each proposed. Wagner lacked a 
metaphysical mind ; he was purely a peculiar 
and brand-new kind of spiritualist, although 
he tried very hard to appear materialistic. 
Wagner is at his best in that style of poetry in 
which his dramas are written. Probably no 
other living composer could write music to 
contrast suitably with his dramatic work. His 
own methods of orchestration and treatment of 
musical form in his music dramas entitle him 
to be ranked in with the greatest names as an 
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unique genius. He will have numerous fol- 
lowers and imitators among young composers 
to the limited extent possible, and that special 
school which he has modeled out will always 
find wann supporters. Yet this measure of 
success cannot be accepted as an indication 
that the great diversity in the tastes of that 
" unknown quantity," the public, will disappear 
in a few years, and the demand for relaxation 
run entirely in the direction of the " amuse- 
ment" and pleasure provided for us by the 
" great master." Perhaps there are some Wag- 
nerites who religiously believe in this Utopia ; 
but somehow people will be iconoclastic enough 
to doubt. Like a great many of the socialistic 
remedies proposed for "equalizing wealth," 
abolishing poverty, and accomplishing such 
summer tasks, those theorists and dreamers — 
who erect at times sensible theories upon an 
impracticable basis, like Wagner— forget that 
the existing condition of things in every depart- 
ment and nne of human exertion, as the social 
system is, have their roots away down in natural 
law as unmistakably as the ori^'n of those 
laws specially named physical is traceable 
away into natural phenomena. Reformers 
and lep^islators may modify and alter existing 
conditions to some extent ; it is also possible 
to educate more people to appreciate what 
there is worthy of admiration m Wagnerian 
art, as well as to elevate the musical instincts 
of the masses ; but to believe that there is any 
possibility of effecting such a radical revolution 
as to kill out the lower or other distinctive 
forms of musical art by any conceivable proc- 
ess, or to pretend to trace this in the evolution 
of things, is the most superficial nonsense. 
The great divergence in human characteristics ; 
the fact that some persons are physiologically 
conditioned to rise above other people; the 
fact that some men are bom with mental char- 
acteristics favorable to musical cultivation ; the 
fact that some men are born artists ; the fact 
that some people will demand and support 
comic opera ; also, that others, according to 
taste and character, prefer some particular style 
of dramatic or musical work, from the highest 
point down to the lowest — all go to prove that 
this state of things is dependent upon psycho- 
logical and physiological laws which cannot be 
regulated or revolutionized by human agency. 
4c * * « >i> * * 

All composers who attempt to follow out 
Wagner are left a very insignificant margin to 
work around. We frequently hear absurd ex- 
pressions used, such as — " Mr. So-and-So, the 
celebrated Wagnerian composer, is writing 
an opera in the Wagnerian school," etc., etc. 
There was only one Wagner. No human be- 
ing can imitate Wagner beyond following out 
the structural lines he has modeled in his 



" Music Dramas." His individuality, at once 
magnificent and unique, is stamped all over his 
work. In his dual character as poet and mu- 
sician he was a type of genius so rare and phe- 
nomenal that one can pardon the excessive 
adulation of his followers. Beyond controvert- 
ing a few insignificant laws of music theory, 
Wagner drew from the same resources as 
Verdi or any of the composers. His imitators 
have nothing to copy that is copyable, only his 
method of treating "form," as adverted to, 
such as excluding "aria," etc., etc. Every 
musician, as an individual, possesses a peculiar 
style of his own. which bears the stamp of his 
individuality. We cannot make Richard Wag- 
ners **to order,*' neither can composers be 
taught to compose in his (Wagner's) peculiar 
style, because it was his own. Any of the 
present composers who pretend to follow Wag- 
ner, only do it to that limited extent possible, 
which is so limited indeed that it is hardly 
worthy of the name of " school ; " besides, it is 
not in anjr sense original, for Wa^^er was an- 
ticipated in this direction centuries before he 
was born. It is possible for librettists to fol- 
low out the great master, in the selection of 
subjects from legendary lore, or some such 
msytical sources, but those individuals will treat 
their plots each in his own style. Wagner re- 
mains meantime uncopyable. We may just as 
reasonably coin the terms, Shakespearian 
school, Molierian school, and apply them in 
dramatic art. It is plainly deducible therefore 
that the term — " Wagner school " means noth- 
ing of signification, only so far as the peculiar 
construction of his music dramas differs from 
opera proper. 

The reckless implication of the words 
" music of the future " to Wagner s results, by 
his admirers, is scarcely worth discussing, but 
we will venture a little ways. If his admirers 
mean that his music-dramas are likely to be- 
come better understood and appreciated in the 
future ; well, this is very probable indeed, and 
admits of little controversy. If they mean 
that his works alone or rather the works of 
" imitators." will supersede every other form 
of musical art, then we answer, by referring to 
our arguments adduced from the accepted and 
incontrovertible philosophy of the social state, 
as well as to the foregoing remarks upon the 
fact that there is no such a thing as a Wagner 
school. How can Wagner's l^ accepted as 
the music of the future, when he positively 
and undisguisedly shows his contempt for 
music proper f He did not want to be recog- 
nized as a musician. He never composed in- 
strumental music only so far as was necessary 
to complete his dramatic contrasts. He simply 
believed that music could be made an effec- 
tive aid towards realizing " dramatic art. No 
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more. If the majority of his followers who 
claim such ridiculous things, only studied their 
" master's " writings and philosophy, they 
may, by heroically divesting themselves of 
fetichism, learn to know Wagner more sen- 
sibly as a great genuis in some directions, as 
well as a very inconsistent and superficial 
philosopher in general. Music proper, as a 
distinct art, will always stand upon its own 
feet by the side of painting, sculpture and 
other arts. The opera proper will also con- 
tinue to be supported and developed, as a de- 
lightful combination of the two distinctive arts, 
drama and music; but notwithstanding all that 
Wagner and his disciples have urged, all dra- 
matic people or musicians intelligent enough 
to reason, will continue to believe that the 
dramatic element in opera is only meant to aid 
the purposes of the composers objecting to 
this condition upon the grounds that it places 
drama in a subservient position is the purest 
balderdash. Surely — as before urged — ^the 
dramatist who conceives the libretto doesn't 
accept the aid of the musician towards pro- 
ducing a dramatic piece proper. He merely 
writes a libretto distinctively. If anyone ob- 
jects to opera as an art form on the grounds 
that it is nonsensical intrinsically ; or if the 
great master himself objected to it, for that 
reason, one could accept the argument ; but 
to argue as Wagner's invariably did about the 
" realobject " in opera, and as his disciple, Dr. 
Langman, does, where in glittering metaphor 
he describes how the operatic composer looks 
down upon poetry from a pinnacle of self-con- 
ceit, and etc. — is too illogical for serious dis- 
cussion. 

Having all along " qualified " our strictures 
by trying to define how and where Wagner is 
great, it is plainly seen that Wagner the poet, 
art-philosopher and musico-dramatist, is very 
much misunderstood. Were he alive, as a 
truly great man he would, if possible, protest 
against being misrepresented, although it is 
done in a pure spirit of that superstition known 
as hero-worship, and is meant to be " in me- 
moriam " flattery. We read in Liszt's life that 
he sanctioned and believed in Wagner's the- 
ories. This seems very curious when their 
close intimacy is considered. Liszt could not 
possibly have misunderstood his friend and 
relative. It seems also incredible that all 
which the latter has written in the shape of 
art-philosophy could have been mere inci- 
dental, purposeless theorizing, when he practi- 
cally succeeded in accomplishing the little that 
was practicable in his voluminous pro-socialis- 
tic writings. It is quite easy to understand 
Liszt's position as far as he admired Wagner. 
He admired him, no doubt, as all who study 
his achievements will, for his wonderful works. 



In the Wagner questions of Drama versus 
Music, and O^r^ versus Music-drama, which 
necessarily involve subtle theories on aesthetics 
and philosophy. Herr Abbe Liszt's opinion^ 
with the most profound respect we venture to 
assert, may be worth about as much as that of 
a bass drummer, or a piano vamisher, or again 
it may be worth more than that of Wagner. 

Great musicians are not, by any physical 
rule that we know of. necessarily philosophers. 
Liszt was a great musician and virtuoso. 
Wagner was not a great virtuoso, or a great 
musician in the accepted sense. He despised 
mere music, or at least affected to — and looked 
upon his instrumentalists only as necessary 
accessories towards the whole results in pre- 
senting his music-dramas, just as he counted 
the music in. There is ample evidence to 
prove that he liked music, notwithstanding his 
efforts XjQ^ooh-pooh it as a distinctive art. It 
matters little, nowever, ^ to his views in this 
special direction. One fact stands out clear 
and indisputable, that introducing Richard 
Wagner's name as an authority in matters re- 
lating purely to instrumental music, is entirely 
unjust, and more, it is meaningless nonsense. 

It may be necessary to point out the ac- 
cepted difference there is between descriptive 
music and indescriptive music; or more strictly 
between operatic music, which is made up of 
vocal and aescriptive music, and the instrumen- 
tal *' forms " of " concerts," "symphony," " so- 
nato " and such. The " great master " — of 
whom we treat — may be made out to be a 
symphonist, because he introduces snatches of 
symphony to work out certain tone conceptions 
in his dramas, but then no intelligent or dis- 
criminating musician can bestow that title 
upon him in the sense it is applied to Beetho- 
ven, or such composers. As far as we know» 
no musical organizations in the United States 
or Europe have produced anything by Wagner 
that can be classified as " instrumental " dis- 
tinctively. Wagner ** overtures " are frequently 
performed in instrumental programmes, al- 
though it is an indisputable incongruity. 
Wagner never intended his music to have a 
logical place anywhere outside of his music 
dramas, and they belong to the theatre. This 
also matters little so long as it pleases the per- 
sons who produce them in the manner ad- 
verted to. The allusion to this fact all the 
more clearly shows how empty and indiscnmi- 
nating are the charms of the disciples of the 
" school of the future." The successful — ^that 
is so far as the financial results mean success — 
presentation of Richard Wagner's magnificent 
works in New York by the German- American 
Opera Company, has been generally accepted, 
not in a modest spirit of satisfaction as a work 
of appreciation coming from a special set of 
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people with tastes in that direction ; but has 
been gloated over and urged forward as a 
proof that Italian opera tuid been knocked 
flat ; just as the European Waspierites reason 
that the great Bayreuth festivsd of last sum- 
mer, and the growing popularity of Wagner's 
dramas mean nothing less than the sure demise 
of this arch enemy, Italian opera. 

To try and show how unphilosophical all 
this is would be a waste of time. Although 
there is ample evidence to show that the great 
patronage lavished upon the Wagner season 
here, proceeded to a great extent from a mere 
fashionable craze on the part of the occupants 
and lessees of the boxes, we will be generous 
enough to let it all pass current as sincere. 
One thing of course is clear, that the majority 
of those fashionable and shoddy noodles, a 



who despise salaried artists are quite 
incapable of understanding the philosophy of 
Wagner's art. The same assertion could be 
earned further and applied to three-fourths of 
the people who composed the audiences. All 
critics will admit so much. Public testimony 
is not worth a pin's point in such a vast and 
comprehensive question. The musical and 
dramatic critics, editors, musicians and such 
people are alone able to decide the matter 
logically and sensibly. We could resume and 
attack Wagnerism by pointing out the exag- 
gerated importance they attach to the success 
Wagner's works and reformatory objects had 
under the patronage of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria. To dwell upon this point for an 
instant, certainly no admirer of the "great 
master " will be so absurd as to make persons 
believe that King Ludwig acted with any 
intelligent preconceptions of " wrong or right 
in this matter of espousing the Wagner cause. 
Every act of his life proved him to be an over- 
pampered and silly scapegoat, who became a 
*• ruler " by inheriting the position according to 
the well-known law. He has sacrificed nothing 
in the cause of art, and acted generally from 
brainless impulse as his whole lite's acts show. 
In fact, this connection of Wagner with Lud- 
wig is a stiema subtle and deep, and suggests 
many worldly matter-of-fact imputations. The 
"gr«at master's " position as the "royal" en- 
tertainer-in-ordinary and household showman, 
places him in a narrow light beside Beethoven, 
Liszt and such men who upheld the dignity of 
art and the vocation of the artist by act and 
example. Those men would scorn to play 
sycophant to any blue-blooded or ready- 
inade kings, let alone King Ludwig's assist- 
ance on the conditions Wa^er accepted it. 
They believed, as the great intellectual world 
is fast coming to believe, that the onl^ kin^ 
(to accept the title) entitled to rule in this 



world, are the kings of intellect, kings created 
by the popular sanction and sprung up from 
the whole people. To realize all his wild 
caprices and whims (among which we can 
logically and uncontrovcrtibly place Wagner- 
ian art, having however paid tribute to it intrin- 
sically in the foregoing), he taxed and robbed 
his subjects, who, like fawning snobs, thought 
it blasphemy to (question his right to do it, 
and therefore graciously submitted. 

Enough of this now. To sum up Wagner's 
wonderml gifts and exactly define his position 
in art is comparatively simple to any one who 
is intelligently educated in the philosophy of 
musical art forms and in the dramatic and 
aesthetic questions which are involved necessar- 
ily. To do this, one must be something more 
tnan a musician. No very few persons con- 
nected with the dramatic press ever alludes to, 
or shows the slightest interest in such a " live" 
Question this drastic and severe treatment of 
tne question must provoke some degree of in- 
terest. While admitting that Wa^er was the 
author of some wonderful musico-dramatic 
works, it is contended that composed with 
opera or drama proper, they are far more 
artificial than the first, and not entitled strictly 
to be termed dramas for that reason. Nomen- 
clature is a matter scarcely worth carping 
upon, although it is misleading in this instance. 
This illusion is intended to prove that the 
"great master" was inconsistent, to put it 
down easily. The inconsistency is deducible 
from the fact that he wrote so clearly about 
"realism," nature, and that "doubtful quan- 
tity " true art, and left behind him works which 
— although unquestionably great — arc made up 
of tinsel, glitter, sensuousness, clap-trap, noise, 
hobgoblins, wooden bravery and animal pas- 
sion. Is this the art of Moliere and Shakes- 
peare ? Do we come away from those mag- 
nificent glittering, " noisy," pantomimic shows 
with strengthened aesthetic perceptions; or 
with our hearts quickened into sympathy with 
the true and beautiful in art or in nature? 
Why reincarnate musty, antiquated warriors, 
A.D. maidens (and such), placing modem 
music and philosophy in their mouths under 
the guise of " realism." Doubtless, as a new 
and distinct art, all this will find warm admir- 
ers — as we have so often discriminatingly ad- 
mitted — but where does the sense of the well- 
known pro- Wagner boasts upon the "music 
of the future," the decay of Italian opera and 
so on come in? Perhaps to some extent, 
this unpretentious article may suggest the gen- 
eral answer, as well as furnish an incentive to 
some dramatic people to follow it up in a more 
worthy manner. 

Daniel SpHlane, 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 

Coming home late one night from the theatre, 
where, through a performance of *' Hamlet " I 
had watched the incomparable Booth impersonate 
the gloomy prince, 1 seated myself before the fire, 
to enjoy a last cigar before retiring. I was in a 
contemplative mood, and, naturally enough, my 
thoughts recalled the performance of the evening : 
I seemed to see again the battlements of Elsinore, 
and hear the accents of the great tragedian once 
more through all the fateful scenes of the play. 
As I pondered, the genial and quieting influences 
of the warm fire at my feet, and the fragrant cigar 
whose vapor encircled me were fast lulling me to 
repose. I could feel the spell stealing over me, 
and, as I hate going to sleep in my chair — it is so 
uncomforuble — 1 roused myself with a stert. In 
so doing, I chanced to raise my eyes which had 
been absently fixed upon the coals and — was it a 
dream ? 

Before me, on the other side of the fireplace, 
comfortably ensconced within the fellow easy chair 
to my own was a figure — a strange, weird, uncouth 
figure — which gravely bowed and smiled as it 
caught my eye. I started up hurriedly and shook 
myself, but, through some strange spell upon me, 
I could only sink back again and stare at my 
visitor, helplessly. 

He appeared an old and jovial sort of fellow, 
clad in vestments that seemed to belong to the 
days of Elizabeth — doublet and hose and buskins, 
a wide plumed hat upon his head and a sword- 
hilt at his hip His face had the striking peculi- 
arity of a constant changefulness of expression as 
awful as it was wonderful It assumed pathetic, 
merry, gloomy, vengeful, angry and pleasant 
aspects all in quick succession and he seemed 
never in one mind for two seconds together. 1 
could not help gazing at his strange countenance 
with a kind of fascination, when in the midst of 
my wonderment, he suddenly broke the midnight 
silence and announced his character : 

" I am the Ghost of the Drama," he uttered, 
folding his arms, and drawing a huge cloak across 
his breast in a way I strangely recognized, though 
I well knew I had never l^held this weird being 
before. 

*' There are no ghosts," I answered inconse- 
quently. He laughed, and his laugh — that blood- 
thrilling cachinnation — where had I heard it be- 
fore? 

*' Well, if there are," I continued hastily ; " and 
if you're one of them, what are you here for ? " 

* ' For what purpose is my corporeal presence, 
the Drama ? " he asked quizzically. 

** To entertain, to instruct, to amuse," I replied, 
without thinking of my words but insensibly com- 
pelled to answer. 

" Ah," he said, " and do not spirits pursue the 
vocations their fleshly presences followed ? I am 
here to entertain, instruct and amuse. Behold! " 

He drew the sword which hung by his side (and 
which I now noticed was but an impracticable 
"property" weapon,) and waved it as I have 
seen spectacular fairies use their wands. Imme- 



diately, the smoke from my cigar seemed to settle 
above the grate and to condense itself ; the fire 
grew dim, the mantel-shelf faded out of sight and 
slowly the fireplace assumed the form of a cniue, 
undecorated proscenium arch, the grate paved 
itself to the likeness of a suge, and the back of 
the chimney seemed rough, inartistic scenery. I 
found myself in the miserable " pit " of a rude 
play-house, and I was startled to observe that I 
was surrounded by a crowd of pigmy auditors all 
dressed in the costume of a by-gone age— knee- 
breeches, white stockings and buckled shoes. A 
feeble lij^ht pervaded the stage — as though from 
candles — and, as I watched, a company of poorly- 
dressed, poverty-stricken children of the stage who 
were, nevertheless, not without the divine.fire, 
played " Richard the Third." 

*• 1750," whispered the ghost at my side ; "a 
cold February night : the scene, a poor old ware- 
house on Nassau Street ; the players, that adven- 
turous band from Goodman's Fields, old Hallam 
at their head. You are witnessing the birth of 
the Drama in Gotham." 

The scene was a pathetic one, yet full of hope. 
There was no doubt in Rigbys voice, as the 
words reached my ears, " here pitch our tents, 
even here," that they had come to take up their 
abode among the peaceful but eke amusement- 
loving people of the city and the plaudits of my 
fellow-auditors testified their approbation of the 
players. 

I had scarcely time to appreciate my ancient 
and rather rusty surroundings, or the simple ser- 
vants of Thespis before me ere " a change came 
o'er the spirit of my dream." 

The fireplace seemed still to represent a pro- 
scenium arch, but no longer so simple and una- 
dorned as the one I had just witnessed. A stage, 
too, unfolded itself, but not the crude board plat- 
form of a moment ago. This one, if plain* 
savored of advance, and I waited curiously for the 
explanation of my Mentor. As the scene began 
to shape itself, the Shade bent forward, not with- 
out a kind of ghostly interest in his changeful 
countenance. 

•• It is the old Park," he said ; " 1810. See ! " 
he cried excitedly as a tall, commanding figure — 
another Dick the Third — strode upon the stage 
belching forth the thunderous speeches of his 
part, with flashing eye and impassioned gesture, 
that seemed more free, more bold, tlmn any 
Richard I had seen upon our stage of later years ; 
" See ! " cried the spectre, ** you behold there the 
immortal Cooke." 

There indeed stood, or seemed to stand, George 
Frederick Cooke, " the great master," a man 
whose genius was transcendent, and over whose 
moments of weakness behind the flys we can afford 
to draw a veil. 

Like a conjurer who fears his tricks will suffer 
by too long inspection, my singular companion 
again exercised his power and my fireplace 
mysteriously screened itself in green baize, which, 
instantly rising again, displayed the homely stagpe 
of the old Park again. " 1820," murmured my 
preceptor, and at the same moment, eagerly watch- 
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ing the stage, I beheld a small, impulsWe fipre 

come forth upon a dismal scene, '* a heath/ A 

mellifluovis voice, soft and beautiful, though 

quavering with the accents of simulated age, spoke 

the lines of the forsaken old man, Lear: 

The tempest in my mind 

Doth from my senses ttkeall feeling else, 

Save what beats there— filial ingratitude I 

I looked up with mute inquiry, and the ghost 
answered my glance : '* Edmund Kean," he said. 
A Jewish little man he was, but how his every 
gesture, every glance of his speaking eye, por- 
trayed the bom tragedian, for such was Kean. 

The impatience of the showman deprived me of 
as long a view of King Lear as I could have 
wished, and another, broader stage had taken the 
place of the last before I had time to entreat him 
to stoy his hand. There were marks of progress 
about this stage which betokened the lapse of 
time. Gas blazed its light upon this scene in 
place of the smoking, flickering oil-filled lamps 
whose feeble flare had illumined the last ; and the 
scenery, too, which appeared with the raising of 
its painted curtain, was of richer make than were 
the surroundings amidst which I had seen the 
elder Kean. There was some savor of modern 
times about this play house, and I found myself 
anxiously awaiting the appearance of the players. 
Nor was I long kept expectant. With a burst of 
merry song, a most jovial rufiian rolled himself 
upon the stage, Autolycus himself, and straight- 
way enlisted for his knaveries more sympathy than 
the virtues of all the other characters together 
could command The deep significance of his 
asides to the audience (interspersed with knowing 
winks) was inimitable ; the swagger with which he 
assumed Floriul s "three pile' has ne er found 
its imitator. So, with intuition this time, I turned 
to the sage : 

*• This can but be '* I cried. 

••Burton, the incomparable! Yes, it is he. 
There, too. is old James Wallack, Leontes ; 
Fisher (who lately played Baptista at Daly's), 
Setchell, Mrs. Parker, Sara Stevens.— But," with 
quick motion, '* come, let us watch the next turn 
of time's glass." 

Again the change took place, but, almost before 
the scene had settled, the spirit whispered im- 
patiently : " Macready." 

I saw upon the suge a rather tall, plain-looking, 
angular man who seemed singularly ungainly for 
his profession, and whom, in short, I should never 
have taken for a great actor. Yet I found myself 
as the first act ot the play proceeded spell bound. 
It was •* Macbeth. ' His scholarly accents seemed 
at first almost too distinct, too clear and formal, 
but the great tragedian soon revealed himself in 
every tone. 

•• The ill-surred Astor Place Opera House," re- 
marked the Shade, gloomily ; ** three or four 
nights since, occuned within these walls the dread- 
fullest event has ever happened my children. A 
jealous quarrel, commenced at Edinburgh, ended 
here in bloodshed." 

I well knew his meaning, and was silent. 
•' Every quarrel needs two parties," he cried, 
with sudden energy ; '* here is the other." 



The house he showed me this time I knew full 
well. It was Niblo's Garden, the play ' * Hamlet. " 
And what a HamUt / I had seen Irving. Booth, 
Salvini, Barrett, but this, this was Forrest, the 
picturesque, the grand, the awful. 

At the words, ** I am th^ father's spirit," my 
companion interpellated, pointing to the ghost ; 
'* Frederick Conway and Poioniust do you recog- 
nize him ? " 

" Fisher once more," I replied ; " and can that 
be Madame Ponisi?" 

•* As Queen Gertrude ? Ay, it is she." 
Again the scene changed. A lurid light illumi- 
nated the stage which presented a wild heath, a 
view of the sea beyond. One figure was only 
there ; a tall, fiutely woman's form, in every feat- 
ure, every motion, every glance — a veritable witch. 
Her hair, straying wildly about her shoulders un- 
pleasantly reminded one of the Gorgon's locks 
and the harsh unearthly voice made me shiver 
with horror. Her clothing hung about her form 
mysteriously and it was so ragged, one could 
scarce see how it still performed its ofiice, as it 
trembled and fluttered with her movements. 

I did not need the whisper at my side. ••Cush- 
man as Meg Merrilies.** I had seen Charlotte 
Cushman in life when, in 1874. she bid farewell to 
a sorrowing public, playing ** Macbeth " at Booth's 
Theatre, with Vandenhoff, Wa de and Leclercq. 

Ah, when shall we ever again behold her equal. 
A woman who. from the savage Meg — the degra- 
ded Nancy Sykes — could so transform herself that 
there was no sweeter, tenderer Romeo trod the 
boards. She was " great in breeches parts." 

And so she passed But the Sage ended not 
his work here. Many were the phantom forms 
of the past he showed me. I witnessed that en- 
terprise of Dominick Lynch, the patriotic New 
Yorker, and Stephen Price, that ancient prince of 
managers ; I mean the advent of Italian Opera 
upon the stage of America in the persons of the 
Garcia troupe. Garcia's daughter was there 
(Malibran that was to be), and Rosich the inimit- 
able bufifo. 

Phillips and Incledon, Tyrone Power and the 
Placides, Home, Conway and Cooper, that jolly 
old actor whose evening's performance usually 
included a barrel-rolling in Theatre Alley after the 
play (being at such times in a state of happy and 
harmless inebriety) ; Mathews, the genial and vi- 
vacious Vestris, his wife ; Laura Keene, one of 
our few petticoated managers and a very able 
one ; old Davenport and Mrs. Davenport— in brief 
all of those whose names have ever brightened the 
records of our Gotham stage, or made our fathers, 
our grandfathers or ourselves weep and laugh, all 
these I saw that night and felt that I had been 
reading an extract Irom our city archives than 
which none can be more fraught with interest. 
As the last curtain dropped and ipy fireplace, 
with its laden mantel-piece above and its glowing 
coals beneath assumed once more its normal as- 
pect, I turned with moist eyes and swelling heart 
to thank the kindly Sage, but the Ghost of the 
Drama was gone. 

Clinton H, Macarthy, 
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Ayaunt ! be^^one ! thou hast set me on the rack. 
I swear 'tis better to be much abus'd 
Than but to know't a little. 



Arise, black yengeance, from the hollow hell 1 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous hate 1 Swell, bosom, with thy fraught. 
For 'tis of aspic's tongues ! 



Now, by yond marble heaven, 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow 
1 here engage my words. 



Have you prayed to-nieht, Desdemona? 
If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconcil'd as vet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. 
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Out. strumpet ! Weep'st thou for him before — Not dead ! Not yet quite dead ? 

my face ? I that am cruel, am yet merciful : 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain- 
So, so. 



Set you down this : 
And say, besides, — that in Aleppo once 
Where a malignant and turbin'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him — thus. 
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MONSIEUR. MADAME AND THE 
PEA-GREEN PARROT. 

I AM an Eng^lishman by birth. Having how- 
eyer lived for fourteen years out in America or 
rather in Canada, I am only half an Enf^lishman. 
All the love for the dear old land which I am now 
revisiting is still there, deep in my heart, but from 
so long a residence in another country certain 
differences arise of character, habit and thought, 
not to be easily shaken off. I was in the Civil 
Service in Canada and did very well until I med- 
dled with literature. Discovering that I had a 
faculty for verse and story-telling. I was am- 
bitious and at the same time foolish enough to 
work so hard at my new pursuit that I was com- 
pelled to "cut" the service, in other words to 
resign. Some other Englishman got my post and 
I found myself, rather unexpectedly, it is true, 
free to write to my heart's content. 

I got off a number of things, poems, sketches, 
etc. , but my great work turned out to be a com- 
edy I slaved at this all day and amused myself 
by rehearsing it in my lodgings all night. I in- 
curred the odium of the landlady by coaxing the 
maid-of-all-work to learn a part and act it with 
me. Finally I resolved to take a great step. I 
would go down to New York and get my comedy 
produced. That was exactly five years ago and 
though the comedy was not produced, I am still 
sanguine that it yet may be, and perhaps not in 
New York after all, but in a much more important 
creative centre. 

I was at the time of my visit to New York per- 
fectly unacquainted with the ways of a metropolis, 
and it was fortunate for me that I possessed one 
friend there who if not exactly a friend at court as 
we say, was in truth a much more useful person 
to me. having once being young and inexperienced 
himself, he knew the ropes well and handled them 
thoroughly to his own satisfaction and with an 
eye to my comfort and safety. 

In the matter of cheap dives, for instance, he 
was invaluable. Left to myself I either drifted to 
the most expensive place, for a meal short perhaps 
of Oelmonicos. or else a shabby and altogether- 
to be-repudiated den, where the meat would be 
rags as well as the pudding. But under his 
guidance we invariably turned up in some clean, 
bright, cheap, and wholesome *' oyster bar" or 
coffee room round the corner or up a lane, and 
were as happy as kings over our lager bUf, 

One day De Kock came to me (he is a grand- 
nephew or something, I believe, of the great 
Frenchman) and said with his knowing air, 

" You will please put on your best coat, your 
tall hat and a pair of gloves, for we are going to 
dine to-night. 

*• Have we not dined once to-day ! " 

" Pish ! Pshaw ! You have had a soup, a 
mutton-chop, a triangle of pie, a lager beer, but 
you have not dined. You are not starving, and 
yet you have, from my present point of view, 
eaten nothing the whole of this day. Mon cher. 
It is necessary that you should dine for once in 
your life. Allans I We go to Giuseppe, Gius- 



eppe Martlnetti with the pale wife and the pea- 
green parrot — aliens^ allamst** To Martlnetti s 
accordingly we went. I don't know what the 
dinner cost It was dearer, certainly, than it 
would have been in London, but it was quite as 
good . We aat at a ubie formed for holding four at 
an open window, which, filled with exotics, over- 
looked Union Square, lighted by hundreds of in- 
candescent lamps. The room contained about 
twenty of these small tables, and was, I suppose, 
very much like other rooms of its kind to habittUs 
of such places, but it was all new to me, and I 
stared and wondered accordingly. The waiters 
seemed to be all foreigners, De Kock addressing 
them in a mythical but magical language of his 
own. The tables were all full, and the people at 
them were mostly foreigners as well. 

*• The Leicester Square of New York." remark- 
ed De ICock, as he helped me to the delicious 
Chiante wine out of a basket-covered bottle into 
a dainty glass. The soup was excellent, I remem- 
ber. So was the macaroni, served in the best 
Italian method. I wondered to see De Kock 
manipulate ic in finished style, winding yards of 
it around his fork, and swallowing it duly without 
any apparent effort. I cut mine at that time, 
although I have learned better now. I recollect 
the asparagus, too : served by itself on a great flat 
dish, and shining pale and green through the clear 
golden sauce that was poured over it. I was just 
finishing my first luscious, liquid stalk, and in- 
dulging in anticipations of my second, when the 
highest, the shrillest, the most piercing, and roost 
unearthly voice I ever heard, shouted out — 

^*And for goodmss* sake^ dont say I told 
you!'* 

It was electrifying, at least to me. I dropped 
my half-eaten asparagus stalk and fork at the same 
time, and looked up to see my companion quietly 
going on as before. One or two others had 
stopped eating too, but the majority appeared 
quite unruffl^. I concluded that it was the 
parrot to which my friend had referred. 

*' The last comic song," said the imperturbable 
De Kock. 

"But where is the beast!" I inquired. "It 
seemed to be over my head." 

" Oh ! not so near as that. But take my advice 
and don't call it a beast, although it is a nuisance 
undoubtedly. Besides, its master is not very far 
away from your elbow, " 

" What of that?" said I, still injured, though 
in a lower tone. 

"What of that? Ah! you shall see. Look 
now ! This short, stout person with the diamond 
pin and the expansive shirt front is Giuseppe. 
Ah, he sees me ! Good evening, Giuseppe! " 

" Good evening. Monsieur, good evening, good 
evening I De friend not like de parrot^ eh ? 

The maii was smiling at me with his hands 
crossed behind him. An Italian Jew I dubbed 
him immediately. 

*• On the contrary, he admires it very much," 
said De Kock. 

Following their eyes presently I saw the cage 
hanging from the centre of the room, and in it a 
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parrot as nearly pea-green in hue as is possible 
for a parrot to be. 

"Tell mjT friend her name, Giuseppe/* said 
De Kock, beginning on some more asparagus. 

Giuseppe stood in his patronizing way — quite 
Iht p'Md seigmur— with the light falling on his 
solitaire, making it so brilliant that it fascinated 
and at the same time fatigued my eyes. 

' * The name of my parrot ? M onsieur De Kock, 
he know that well. It is Felicite— -you catch— 
Felicite. It was the name of my wife." 

Then his wife was dead. De Kock must have 
made a mistake. 

" It is an unusual name for a bird, is not it ? ** 
said I. 

** Monsieur is right. Not often — not often — 
you meet with a bii^ that name. My first wife — 
my jSrtt wife, gentlemen, she was English. Vou 
are English — ah. Yes. So was she. The 
English are like this." Giuseppe took a bottle 
oat of the cruet stand and set it on the uble in 
front of him. He went on, " When an English- 
man an Englishwoman argue, they say " — here he 
took the bottle up very slowly and gingerly and 
altered his voice to a mincing and conventional 
tone — ** Is it oil or is it vinegare ? Did you not 
say that it was vinegare ? I thought that it was 
oil Ohl now I see that it is vinegare." 

'* Bravo! " exclaimed De Kock. *' And so you 
did not get on with the ^Englishwoman then I 
soppose, Giuseppe, and took Madame the next 
time ? " We were both laughing heartily at the 
man's mimicry when once again the parrot shriek- 
ed. ** But for goodness sake don't say I told 
70a!" Giuseppe walked off to speak to it and 
my friend and I were left alone. 

" Was Fdicite the name of his first or second 
wUe! " I asked. 

*'0f his second, of course. Didn't you hear 
him say the first was an Englishwoman." The 
second is a tall, rather good-looking pale French 
woman. You may see her to night, and on the 
other hand you may not, she doesn't often appear 
in here. I wish she did. I am rather fond of her 
mjscif, which is more than her husband is. It*s 
pretty well known that Mr. and Mrs. Joseph do 
ftffi get on comforubly. In fact, he hates her, or 
rather ignores her, while she doats upon him and 
is tremendously jealous of the parrot. " 
" What, that green thing ? " 

" Well, its a lovely parrot, you must know, and 
the moment it came into his possession — he has had 
it about three years — he seemed to transfer whatever 
affection he faiad for his wife to that creature, with 
a great deal beside. Why, he hugs it, and kisses 
it, and mows over it — look at him now! " 

Sure, enough, there was Martinetti with the 
bird on his finger, kissing it, and otherwise making 
a fool of himself. He finished by actually putting 
it away inside his coat in a kind of breast pocket, 

I should imagine. 
" All this is good for business, perhaps," I said. 
"What, the parrot and so on? Oh, yes, I 
<iaresay. that has something to do with it. Still 

they are a queer couple. I come here mostly on 

account of this Chiante wine ; you can't get it so 



good in many places in New York, and besides, I 
confess Monsieur and his wife interest me some- 
what. And the people one see here are immensely 
funny. That is your English expression, isn't it ? 
There are three actresses over there at that table 
with amis intimes ; they are * resting * now, and 
can cut about and dine out as much as they please. 
There is a French dressmaker who lives on the 
floor above and is to be found here every day. 
She is superbly built and is hopelessly ugly, isn't 
she ? There is young Gurgoyle, an Englishman 
like yourself, you see— what the devil is he staring 
at like that?" 

From behind a portihre which fell across the end 
of the room, came a woman, tall, pale, and with a 
peculiar air of distinction about her. Perhaps it 
was her very unusual pallor which so distinguished 
her, for there was nothing absolutely fine or hand- 
some about the countenance. It was a weak face 
I thought, with an ugly red mark over the upper 
lip, and had she not been so very pale and so ex- 
ceptionally Tifrell-dressed. I should not have looked 
at her twice. She wore a gown of black silk, 
dead black, lustrous, and fitting her slender figure 
to perfection. It was cut square and low in the 
front and fell away in long folds upon the floor at 
the back. What an apparition she made in the 
midst of this noisy crowd, smoking, chatting, 
swearing, laughing ? Especially so when I noticed 
that as she walked very slowly down between the 
tables, her lips were moving nervously and her 
hands clutching at her beautiful dress. As for her 
eyes, they were everywhere in an instant. 

** 'Tis Felicit^. You are fortunate, ' murmured 
De Kock. *'And she is a little worse than 
usual.' 

"What is it?" I demanded. "Drink?" 
** Hush-sh-sh ! Mon cher, you are stupid. It is 
jealousy, jealousy, my friend, with perhaps an oc- 
casional over-dose of chloral. Chloral is the favor- 
ite prescription nowadays, you must remember 
that. But jealousy will do, jealousy will do. It 
will accomplish a great deal, will jealousy ; will 
destroy more, mark that I I hope she will be quiet 
to-night, for your sake." 

** Is she violent? " I asked. 

*' Poor thing, yes. When she finds him now 
with that creature inside his coat, she will wring 
her hands and denounce him and threaten to kill it 
— I wonder she doesn't — then her husband will 
march her off behind the curuin and he will make 
love to the parrot again." Precisely what hap- 
pened. The lady soon found her husband, raised her 
hands tragically and broke out into excited French 
that was liberally sprinkled with oaths both Eng- 
lish and French. The mania was asserting itself, 
the propensity overcoming her. It was a sad and 
at the same time an amusing scene, for one could 
not help smiling at Giuseppe's fat unconcern as he 
kept his wife off at arm s length, wh'le all the 
time the parrot inside his coat was shrieking in 
muffled tones, ** And for goodness' sake don't say 
I told you ! " 

Finally Madame succumbed and was taken be- 
hind the curtain in a dishevelled and hysterical 
condition, which increased De Kock's pity for her. 
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We paid the waiter— or rather De Kock did — and 
left, not seeing Giuseppe again to speak to, though 
he came in and removed the parrot, cage and all. 

It was a lovely night outside, and I suggested 
sitting for a time in Union Square. Finding an 
unoccupied bench, we each made ourselves happy 
with a good cigar and watched the exquisite 
shadows of the trees above as thrown by the 
electric light on the pavement. 

"Wonderful effect!" remarked my friend. 
** How did you enjoy your dinner? That was a 
dinner, eh, and no mistake ; rather have had it 
without the * episode ? ' Oh ! I don't know ; you 
literary fellows must come in for that sort of thing 
as well as the rest of the world ; I should think it 
would just suit you. Put them — the three of them 
— Monsieur, Madame and the Pea-Green Parrot — 
into a book, or better still, on the stage. There's 
your title ready for you too." 

" I was just thinking of the same thing." 

•' They are undoubtedly originals, both of them 
— all three," said I, ** but as far as 'I have seen 
them, there is hardly enough to go upon." 

'• What do you mean by * enough ' ? " 

'* I mean, for one thing, we do not understand 
the woman's mental and moral condition suffi- 
dently to make a study of her. You say it 
is jealousy, and at the same time the use of chloral. 
That would have to be understood more clearly. 
Then, one would like something to " 

** Go on," said my friend. *' To " 

'* Happen," said I, lighting a second cigar. 

Just then a couple of boys ran across the square. 
One of them stumbled over my feet, picked him- 
self up quickly and ran on again. Two or three 
people now came, all running. De Kock jumped 
up. 

*' Something is happening," he said, ** and with 
a vengeance too, I fancy. Hark ! " 

The people now came fast and furious through 
the square, increasing in numbers every moment, 
but through the bustle and hurry and clatter of 
tongues we could hear a woman's voice screaming 
in evident distress. Mingled with it was another 
sound which may have mystified the general 
crowd, but which De Kock and I could easily 
place. 

** It is the parrot ! " I exclaimed, as we started to 
run. 

'* You have your wish, mon cher^ is it not so? 
But take it not so fast ; we will be there in time. 
del I what a row!" 

The steps leading up to the restaurant were 
thronged with people, including two or three police- 
men. The dining-room was ablaze with light, and 
still full of visitors, most of whom, however, were 
moving about in a state of agitation. The I'pper 
windows were also lighted and wide open. The 
screaming suddenlv ceased, but not the parrot. 

** For goodness sake don't say I told you I" it 
went on, louder than ever, over and over again. 

" Damn the bird ! " exclaimed De Kock. 
'* Policeman, excuse me, but I am rather at home 
here. Let me go up, will you ? " 

•* It looks bad, sir. I'd better keep be- 
hind " 



'* Oh. It isn t murder or anything of that sort. 
I know them, pretty couple they are ! " 

The next moment we were in a kind of sittiog* 
room over the restaurant proper. Madame Mar- 
tinet ti lay as if exhausted on a sofa, while the 
highly excited parrot sang and screamed and tore 
at its cage as if for life. Giuseppe was nowhere 
visible. "Now, then, where s the other?" de- 
manded the policeman who had just entered be- 
hind us, "There's always two at this business. 
Show him up, now." But madame at first would 
deign no explanation. Presently on the entry of 
policeman No. 2 she admitted there had been a 
quarrel. Yes, she had quarrelled with her dear 
Giuseppe (the officers grinned), and had driven 
him away. Yes. he had gone — gone forever, be 
had said so, never to come back, never, never ! 

" And leave this fine business to you, eh ? *' No 
fear of that. I guess Mr. Martinetti 'II turn up all 
right in the morning, however, let us make a 
search, Joe." But Giuseppe was not found ; 
there were no traces of a struggle, and the police- 
man having done all they could retired. My 
friend and I, by what right I know not were the 
last to leave the room. De Kock stood for some 
moments looking out of the window. I approached 
the parrot, who was still screaming. 

"If throwing a cloth over your head would stop 
you, I'd do it, my dear," said I. To my surprise. 
It ceased its noise directly, and became perfectly 
quiet. Madame Martinetti looked around with a 
contemptuous smile. 

" You have the secret as well," said she. The 
bird turned to her and then returned to me. I be- 
came quite interested in it. " Pretty Poll, pretty 
bird ; would you like a cracker?" 

De Kock laughed softly at the window. "A 
cracker to such a bird as that ! Ask it another." 
I actually, though with a timid air, opened the 
door of the cage and invited Polly to perch on my 
finger. She came, looking at me intensely all the 
while. I petted her little, which she took resign- 
edly and with a faint show of wonder, then in 
answer to De Kock s summons, put her back in the 
cage. 

" I have the honor to wish Madame a bpn s&ir, 
said he, but the lady was still sulky and vouchsafed 
no answer. 

We were soon out in the street. 

" Do you know," said De Kock slowly, lighting 
a cigar and looking up at the house, " Do you 
know I thought something had happened." 

" And don't you now." 

" I am not sure," answered my friend. 



We were pardonably curious to see the papers 
next morning. The affair was dismissed in three 
lines, and although as De Kock swore, the case 
was one for Gaboriau, it certainly was not our 
business to look into it, and in fact in a week's 
time I was back in Canada, and he up to his eyes 
in commercial pursuits. The main pomt remained 
clear, however, that Martinetti did npt come back, 
nor was he found, or traced or ever heard of again. 
Somebody took the business out of hand, as they 
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say, and De Kock would occasionally write a P. S. 
to his letters like this : '* Dined at poor Mar- 
tinetti's ; Chiante as usual. Ever yours." Or it 
would be : *' Drank to the production of your last 
new comedy at Martinettis.' Once hi stated 
that shortly after that memorable nig^ht Madame 
disappeared also, taking the parrot along. *' I 
begin to think they are a pair of deep ones and up 
to some big game ' he wrote. For myself, I never 
entirely forgot the circumstance, although it was 
but once vividly recalled to my mind, and that was 
in a theatre in Montreal. An American company 
from one of the New York theatres was perform- 
ing some farcical comedy or other, in which oc- 
curred the comic song, admirably sung and acted 
by Miss Kate Castleton, ** For goodness' sake 
don't say I told you ! " The reminiscences forced 
upon me quite spoiled my enjoyment ; I could see 
that pale, nervous woman, hear her screams, and 
hear too the fearful voice of the poor parrot. 
Where is it now ? thought I. That same winter I 
was much occupied in making studies of the differ- 
ent classes of people among the French Canadians. 
The latter turn up everywhere in Montreal, and 
have a distinct ** local color " about them which I 
was curious to get, and hope to preserve for use 
some future day. I went everywhere and talked 
to everybody who might be of use to me ; cabmen, 
porters, fruit dealers and tobacconists. I found 
much to interest me in the various Catholic institu- 
tions, and I was, above all. very fond of visiting 
the large, ugly gray building with the air of a 
penitentiary about it, called the Grey Nunnery. 
Going through its corridors one day I took a 
wrong turning and found I was among some at 
least quasi-private rooms. The doors being open 
I saw that there were flowers, books, a warm rug 
on the floor of one and a mirror on the wall of an- 
other. The third I ventured to step inside of, for 
a really beautiful Madonna and child confronted 
me at the door. The next moment I saw what I 
had not expected to see — a parrot in a cage sus- 
pended from the ^ndow ! I made quite sure that it 
was not iht parrot before I went up to it. It was 
asleep and appeared to be all over of a dull gray 
color, to match the Nuns, one might have said. I 
stood for quite a little while regarding it. Sud- 
denly it stirred, shook itself, awoke, and seeing me, 
immediately broke into frantic shrieks to the old 
refrain, ** And for goodness* sake don't say I told 
you. 

So it was the parrot after all ! Of that I felt 
sure, despite the changed color, not only because 
•of the same words l^ing repeated — two birds 
might easily learn the same song — but because of 
the bird s manner. For 1 felt certain that the 
thing knew me, recognized me, as we say of 
human beings or of dog^s and horses. I felt an ex- 
traordinary sensation coming over me and sat down 
for a moment. I seemed literally to be in the 
presence of something incomprehensible as I 
watched the poor excited bird beating about and 
singing in that way. The words of the song be- 
came painfully and awfully significant — ''for 
goodness sake don't say 1 told you ! " They 
were an appeal to my pity, to my sense of honor, to 



my power of secrecy, for I felt convinced that the 
bird had seen something — in fact that, to use De 
Kock's convenient if ambiguous phrase, something 
had happened / Then to think of its recognizing 
me too, after so long an interval ! What an ex- 
traordinary thing to do ! But I remembered, and 
hope I shall never forget, how exceeding small do 
the mills of the gods g^nd for poor humanit)'. I 
would have examined the creature at onee more 
closely had not two of the nuns appeared with 
pious hands lifted in horror at the noise. They 
knew me slightly but affected displeasure at the 
present moment. 

•*Who owns this bird?" said I. It was still 
screaming. 

•• The good Sister F^licit^. It is her room." 

•*Can I see her?" 

" Ah ! non. She is ill. so very ill. She will not 
live long, cette pauvre scturl** 

I reflected. '*Will you give her this paper 
without fail when I have written upon it what I 
wish?" 

** Mais oui^ Monsieur!" 

In the presence of the two holy women stand- 
ing with their hands devoutly crossed, and of 
the parrot whom I silenced as well as I could, and 
in truth I appeared to have some influence over 
the creature, I wrote the following upon a leaf 
torn out of my scratch-book: To the Soeur 
Felicite. A gentleman who, if he has not made 
a great mistake, saw you once when you were 
Mdme. Martinetti, asks you now if in what may 
be your last moments, you have anything to tell, 
anything to declare, or anybody to pardon. He 
would also ask — what was done to the parrot t 
He. with his friend M. De Kock, were at your 
house in New York the night your husband dis- 
appeared." 

** Give her that," saki I to the waiting sister, 
*' and I will come to see how she is to-morrow." 

That night, however, she died, and when I 
reached the nunnery next day it was only to be 
told that she had read my note .and with infinite 
difficulty written an answer to it. 

** I am sorry I should have perhaps hastened 
her end," said I. ** Before you give it to me, 
will you permit to see her ?" 

'* Mais oui. Monsieur, if monsieur will come 
this way." 

Until I gazed upon the dead I did not feel quite 
sure of the identity of this pious Sister of 
Charity. But I only needed to look once upon 
the gfaiastly pallor, the ugly lip mark and the 
long slender figure on the bed before me to 
recognize her who had once been Mdme. Marti- 
netti. 

*' And now for the paper," I said. 

" It will be in the room that was hers, if mon- 
sieur will accompany." We walked along several 
corridors till we resiched the room in which hung 
the parrot. I quite expected it to fly at me 
again and try to get rid of its miserable secret. 
But no! it sat on its stick, perfectly quiet and 
rational. 

" I cannot find dat paper, it is very strange!" 
muttered the good sister, turning everything over 
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and over. A light wind playing about the room 
had perhaps blown it into soroe comer. I assist- 
ed her in the search. 

'• It surely was in an envelope ?" I said to 
the innocent woman. 

" Yes, Monsieur, yes, and with a seal, for I got 
the eire — you call it wax — myself and held it for 
her, la bonne semr.** 

" It is not always wise to leave such letters 
about," I put in as meekly as I could. *' Where 
was it you saw it last ? " 

•• On dees little table, monsieur." 

Now, ** dees little table " was between the two 
windows, and not far, consequently, from the 
parrot's cage. My eye travelled from the table 
to the cage as a matter of necessity, and I saw 
that the bottom of it was strewn with something 
white — like very, very tiny scraps of paper. ** I 
think you need not look any further," said I. 
** Polly, you either are very clever, or else you 
are a lunatic and a fool. Which is it ? " 

But I never found out. The parrot had got 
the letter by some means or other and so effect- 
ually torn, bitten and made away with it that 
nothing remained of it for identification except 
the wax, which it did not touch and left abso- 
lutely whole. The secret which had been the 
parrot's all along belonged to the parrot still, 
and after having devoured it in that fashion it 
became satisfied, and never — at least, as far as I 
am aware — reverted morbidly to the comic re- 
frain which has but one significance for me. 

I took the bird and kept it. I have it now 
with me. It has been examined hundreds of 
times; for a long time I was anxious to know the 
secret of its changed color, but I have never 
deciphered it. It is healthy, in good condition, 
sweet-tempered and very fond of me. It does 
not talk much, but its talk is innocent and ra- 
tional. No morbid symptoms have ever appeared 
in it since I took it from the nunnery in Montreal. 
Its plumage is soft and thick, and perfectly, 
entirely gray. My own impression is that it was 
naturally a gray parrot and had at that time of 
my sojourn in New York, either been dyed or 
painted that peculiar pea-green which so dis- 
tinguished it then. I wrote to De Kock before 
leaving for England and told him something of 
the story. I have seen the last of Madame; in 
all probability I shall see the last of the Pea- 
Green Parrot, and I cannot help wondering when 
I enter a cafd or ride on an omnibus whether I 
shall ever run across Giuseppe Martinetti in the 
flesh, or whether the last of him was seen in 
truth, five years ago. 

S, Frances Harrison^ 

The time of love is brief ; 

From the fair first joy to the grief 

That tells when love is grown old. 

From the warm, wild kiss to the cold, 
From the red to the white rose leaf, 

They have but a season to seem 

As rose Leaves lost on a stream, 
That part not and pass not apart « 

As a spirit from dream to dream. 
As a sorrow from heart to heart. 

From Swinburne, 



GENIUS VERSUS BRAWN. 

Everybody who knows anything about 
theatrical matters, knows how rcadly ^eat an 
actress little Charlotte Crampton was. £ut 
when that marvelous actor. Barry Sullivan, was 
in this country, ten or twelve years ago. Char- 
lotte Crampton was on the down grade, breaks 
off ; and she was a member of the stock at the 
California Theatre when the great Barry went 
there to play. 

When that eentleman elected to play Claude 
Melnotte in the " Lady of Lyons," Charlotte 
was cast to play Claude's mother. 

As this quiet, unobstrusive, little woman^ 
who had been the idol of the public, from 
Maine to California, for twenty years, walked 
upon the stage to rehearse, the immortal Barry 
brusquely, and almost brutally, objected to her 
being intrusted with the part, on the ground 
of her diminutive stature. The stage man- 
ager. Bob Eberle — who is alive and a very 
good fellow — reassured him, and at last over- 
came his objections. The evening and the 
remarkable Barry arrived— and the play went 
on. At the end of the third act, when little 
Charlotte with her great soul uttered the line : 
" No divorce can separate a mother from her 
son ! " the house, to quote our mutual friend, 
Vincent Crummies, '-rose at her!" and the 
curtain fell upon ringing, honest, unaffected 
plaudits (" bravos ! " '* bravas ! " had not been 
miported in those days) for the Widow Mel-^ 
notie, and not for her robustious, impossible,, 
and periwig-pat ed son. 

The astounded Barry, when the applause 
had ceased, and Charlotte had come from be- 
fore the curtain, looked down upon this five 
feet of blood, brain, passion and soul, and pon- 
derously said: "Really, little woman, you 
played that scene very nicely." Whereupon, 
the little figure, clad in soft gray, with snowy 
kerchief and mob-cap, turned her great dark 
eyes, blazing with genius, upon him, and said 
very quietly : " You go to the devil. Do you 
think nobody can act unless they are six feet 
long ? " John E. McCann, 

THE ONLY PAPER OF ITS KIND. 
{Indiana^i* Tattler.) 

The more I see of Deshler Welch *s bright little Thkatwc 
the better I like it. It is the only paper of its kind pab- 
lished, and it seems to me that it should be immensely soc- 
cessfuL Its form is attractive and convenient, and iu oon» 
tents bright, chatty and entertaining. 

Theatre-going is becoming more and more general, and to 
every theatre-goer The Thbatkr must needs be as inter- 
esting as it b to me. It is a dramatic paper which differs- 
from the Clipper^ Mirror and others of that class in being 
non-professional. 

It u an extended and improved version of the *' New Yoric 
Letter/* which occupies so prominent a place in most of the 
provincial journals. And it gives its ** Art Chat,*' criticaams- 
of '* 1 he Week at the Theatres," and iu ncf - Drift '* 
about literature, art, music and the stage, in easy coloquial 
stvle which seems to put the reader at once on intimate and 
friendly terms with the writer. 
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THE RECORD OF THE MONTH. 

" BELLMAN." 

Colonel John A. 
McCaull, to whom 
those people who have 
had to stay in New 
York all summer are { 
very much indebted, 
added again to his i 
battery, Monday, Aug- J 
ust 22, by producing! 
in really regal style ' 
Von Suppc's opera of 
" Bellman," and which 
is set down on the 
bills as "the latest 
Viennese success." 
Mr. Suppe, it will be 
remembered by those 
who do not even know 
ranch about music, 
is the composer of 
"Boccaccio" and 
"Fatinitza." both of 

which are as far ahead of " Bellman " as any- 
thing I can just now think of. The cast was 
as follows : 

Ctrl Bellaan, Poet Hubert Wilke 

Niels BWegaard, Herring Dealer De Wolf Hopper 

Otto Funk Harry MscDonouffti 

Clausen Stein J. De AnKelis 

Colonel Kolmodin Charles W. Duogan 

Count BLisedtuff Herbert A. K ripps 

Major Bijorn Carl Irving 

Puckel Florence Willey 

Killin'ea Emma Miller 

Kulkns Tilhc Frsnk 

Burfomaster A. Barbara 

Notary.. Lindsay Morison 

Lssse ChsB. H. Jones 

Goren... Louis Shrsder 

Countess Ulla, the King's Betrothed..., Marion Manola 

Tronda, Wife of Blvegaard Laura Joyce Bell 

Karin, her Daughter..... Josephine Knapp 

Lntte, a Laplander Tolie Patlt 

I was unable to discover any plot. The 
actors seemed to talk a great deal that ap- 
peared confidential and the audience acted 
with courtesy and consideration. Whenever 
the occasion allowed De Wolf Hopper, Mac- 
Donough and De Angelis, to go on without re- 
gard to the libretto it seemed as if it must be all 
right. At any rate they succeed in makine 
everybody laugh. Mr. Hopper is announced 
on the programme as a herring dealer, and the 
other two men as manufacturers of fi^npowder. 
Other members of the company belonged to a 
"hat" brigade, and still others to a "cap" 
brigade. Thus sorted out they proceed to 
have some fun of some kind, and while there 
are moments when it appeared as if there 
might be trouble the whole thing ends mer- 
rily enough. 

The music is very fine at intervals. Many 
of ^e choruses and finales approach grand 



opera; there is a march which is reminiscent 
of Boccaccio ; a drowsy Lapp love song, and 
the Swedish National Hymn. Miss Marion 
Manola is exceedingly charming as the Countess 
Ulla, and Hubert Wilke is particularly good as 
the Poet, He is by all odds the best comic 
opera singer now in this country. 

" Bellman " has been put upon the stage 
very elaborately, and it is crowding Wallack's 
every night. 



AN OUT-OF-DOOR PERFORMANCE. 

On Monday afternoon, August 8, a per- 
formance of '• As You Like It ' was given on 
the lawn in front of the Masconomo House, at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. The audience sat 
under a big canvas where it was hox as fury, 
and in a position for the sun to shine in their 
eyes— which latter was perhaps very good be- 
cause it covered up many of the subsequent 
transactions in front of them on the green 
sward. The stage ground was backed by some 
scrubby trees against which Orlando could not 
have pinned much faith. The dressing "rooms" 
were shielded from much observation by con- 
trivances of canvas and green boughs. The 
cast was as follows : 

The Banished Duke Mark Price 

Duke Frederick Fraxer Coulter 

Amiens Lillian Conway 

Jacques Fjsnk Ma>o 

Le Beau F. B. Conway 

Oliver Charl s Abbott 

Jaaues De Bois George C. Honiface. Tr 

Orlando Osmond Tesrle 

Adam Georse C. Bonifsce 

Charles, the wrestler Harry Meredith 

William W. H Crane 

Touchstone Stuart Robson 

Sylvius Arthur Falkland 

Corin George A. Schiller 

First Lord C. B. Boardman 

Rosalind Kose Coghlan 

Celia Minnie Conway 

Phoebe Maids Craipen 

Aubrey Agnes Booth- Schoeffel 

In addition to all this were the double quar- 
tet, H. C. Barnabee, William H. Macdonald, 
Charles R. Adams, George W. Want, F. W. 
Knowles, C. J. Buffum, J. L. White and J. K. 
Barry (the last four constituting the Mendels- 
sohn Quartet) ; A. W. Palmer, manager ; John 
B. Schoeffel and G. W. Floyd, assistant mana- 
gers ; William Seymour, stage manager ; 
George Hayden, costumer; the orchestra of 
twenty pieces, under John J. Braham, which 
appeared by permission of Edward Aronson ; 
Mrs. Frazer Coulter (Grace Thome) and Mrs. 
George W. Flovd, who sold souvenir pro- 
grammes, and W. T. W. Ball, who wrote the 
prologue, which was spoken by Mrs. Agnes 
Booth at the opening of the entertainment. 

Certainly with such an array of names the 
occasion must be chronicled as one of the most 
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notable theatrical affairs in this country. The 
idea was exceedingly good and could have been 
carried out in a most poetic way, but the whole 
entertainment was of an impromptu nature ; 
chere was no reminder of the Forest of Arden, 
unless because everything was so different. 
But the performance of the comedy, although 
marred by the telling light of day on grease- 
made countenances, was singularly effective 
considering all thin^. Mr. Tearle was an ad- 
mirable Orlando m some respects, but his 
blank verse and stiffness at times was not very 
agreeable. Miss Coghlan's Rosalind was not 
Modjeska's by any means, and it was far from 
suggesting the daintiness of Adelaide Neilson. 
But she was a picture worth gazing on, and 

gut into it some very attractive abandon. Mrs. 
'ooth's ^uarey was so-so, Mr. Mayo was a 
"TiooAtVi J acquis, Mr. Robson did not amount 
to so very much as Touchstone, Mr. Crane's 
William was good enough, etc., etc. 

But a great many pleasant things can be 
said of Mrs. Agnes Booth-Schoeffel. She 
made many tiring exertions in the management 
of the affair, and the result was nearly $3,000 
for the benefit of the Actors' Fund. 



"A woman's lie." 

A society drama, in five acts, by Miss Ellen 
Mowat. produced at Dockstader's Theatre, 
July 26, 1887: 

Grmcd Barle Floreoce StOTer 

Mme. Tenyke May RoberU 

Ethel BvaM*Manu8 

Blanche Vtn Tyne ". Georg^e Levard 

Marcna WaahioittOD Frank Tennehill 

Poppy Peathcrttone Lizzie BImore 

{ack Barle Hal Clarendon 
)r. Grevson Chaa. Foster 

Dr Harold Leighton Wm H. Stuart 

Lord Carloa Ralph Dorman 

Norman Tenyke C. F. M^ntaine 

Uncle Vandel Thoa Chapmen 

Rufuf H. D Blakemore 

Joe James Prentiss 

So much is given as recording the produc- 
tion of a new play, but to describe it would be 
to fill more space than The Theatre has to 
spare. The performance was made ridiculous 
by bad acting, and the piece has nothing to 
commend it. 

FiUur, 

NOTES OF THE STAGE. 

" The Henrietta," a new comedy in four 
acts, by Mr. Bronson Howard, will be produced 
at the Union Square Theatre. September 29, 
by Messrs. Robson and Crane. 
»♦» 

Louis James and Marie Wainwright. who 
have been passing the summer at Nahant, 
Mass., will appear at the Grand Opera House 
on September 12, and act there for one week. 



Their repertory includes " Virginius," " Ingo- 
mar." " Macbeth." " Hamlet," and Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert's play of " Gretchen." 

Lotta's new play, by Clay Greene, which 
will be first submitted to the public at Mc 
Vicker's Theatre in Chicago, September 12, is 
called " Pawn Ticket No. 1 10." 

Mr. Henry Lee. the actor, and Mr. Otto 
Meyer, of the Thalia Theatre, are the authors 
of " Angela," a new play that is to have a trial 
performance at the Madison Square Theatre 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 11. Miss 
Genevieve Lytton. Mr. Lee. and several mem- 
bers of Mr. Palmer's company will be in the 
cast. The scene of "Angela" is Italy; the 
time. i860. 

Robert Downing, under the management 
of Joseph H. Mack, will open at the Grand 
Opera House. September 5. He will appear 
as Spartacus the Glcuiiaior, 

»*. 

The porcelain souvenirs to be given at the 
500th representation of ** Erminie." which takes 
place on September 6, will have painted on 
them a view of the Casino in colors. On Sep- 
tember 19. "The Marquis" will be presented 
for the first time, and on the same night " Er- 
minie" will be seen at the Globe Theatre, 
Boston. Miss Marie Janson has resumed her 
part oijavotte, in " Erminie." 

Mr. J. W. Morrissey, business manager 
of the Standard Theatre, and his handsome 
wife, formerly Miss Julia Wheeler, daughter of 
Col. Wheeler, of Washington, after a brief 
sojourn at Saratc^^ are visiting the bride's 
parents at the national capital. Mrs. Morrissey 
dedicated and opened the New National Thea- 
tre, and afterwards played Galatea, in Gilbert's 
comedy. " Pygmalion and Galetea," with much 
success. 

♦♦♦ 

Here is the recent handbill from a London 
theatre : " A Great Novelty. Don't fail to visit 
the Princess's Theatre to-night and see a gen- 
uine New York District Messen^ Boy 
(clothed in Regular Messenger Service Uni- 
form), who has come all the way from New 
York City expressly to Play in the last Act of 
the Enormously Successful Melodrama. * Shad- 
ows of a Great City.' By Joseph Jefferson 
{Rip Van Winkle) and L. R. Shewell. Spe- 
cial Notice. This Messenger Boy arrived at 
Liverpool last Friday, on board the Steamship 
Germanic, and returns to America on the 17th 
of August, via Steamship Adriatic. So you 
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have only a few more nights in which to see 
this Decided Novelty." 

The Fifth Avenue Theatre will be opened 
for the new season on September 5, with a 
play called " Allan Dare," by Admiral David 

D. Porter. The scene is New York ; the time 
about 1800-1820. The production will be 
supervised by Mr. McKee Rankin, and man- 
aged by Mr. H. C. Miner. 

♦*♦ 
Besides the revival of " Patrie " under the 
name of " Dolores/' and in a newly adapted 
dress by Cazauran, the Kiralfys intend to un- 
dertake to restore Jerome Ravel's pantomime 
of •• Mazulme ; or, The Night Owl," first set 
before the New York public in the summer of 
1842. 

Rice & Dixev*s •• Circus in Town," will be 
acted for the first time on any stage on Sep- 
tember I, in Brockton, and will open the sea- 
son at the Bijou on September 12. John A. 
Mackay will be the star, and his support will 
be Adah Richmond. There is a good r61e for 
Richard Golden, Dixey's old-time partner. 
After five weeks of " Circus in Town, * mana- 
ger Rice's burlesque. " The Corsair," will be 
put on for a run, and after that Dixey's travesty 
of "Faust," 

♦♦» 

Among the old plays to be revived this 
season is "St. Marc," frequently known as 
*• The Soldier of Fortune." Robert Downing 
is to give it a trial. It is a romantic drama by 
an English author, J. H. Wilkins, who has 
been dead 30 years or more, and who made 
another successful play, " Civilization," out of 
one of Voltaire's impressive tales, J. W. Wal- 
lack, Jr., starring in it as HercuU, the Huron. 

E. L. Davenport produced *' St. Marc " at the 
Broadway Theatre after his many years absence 
in Great Britian in support of Anna Cora 
Mowatt. Mme. Ponisi is the only survivor of 
the Broadway cast of 1854. 

Miss Manola. who is singing in " Bellman " 
at Wallack's in McCaull's Opera Company, is 
the daughter of a Judge. She married some 
years ago the financial agent of an iron concern 
in Detroit. He graduaJly became involved in 
business, and as the young wife had received 
a fine musical education they went abroad for 
a time to study and then she took up the stage 
as a profession. Her husband is Carl Irving, 
also a member of the McCaull Company. 
• • 

Arrangements have been made by A. M. 
Palmer for an engagement at the Baldwin 
Theatre, San Francisco, next summer. 



The scenery of "The Arabian Nights," 
which is to be seen at the Standard Theatre 
early in September, is the work of Messrs. 
Albert Noxon and Toomcy, of the Chicago 
Opera House. The spectacular effects are 
said to be novel and striking. The piece has 
achieved a great success in Chicago, where it 
will remain until September 3, completing a 
thirteen weeks run. 

The concert company that Signor Italo 
Campanini will bring to this country includes 
the names of Mme. Elvira Repetto-Frisolini, 
soprano; Mme. Sophia Scalchi, contralto; 
Mile. Metaura Torricelli, violinist; Signor 
Giovanni Baldini, tenor; Signor Antonio 
Galassi, baritone ; Signor Romano Nannetti, 
basso, and Signor Baldassare Corsini, buffo, as 
well as Signor Campanini himself and Signor 
Alfredo Gore, the conductor. For the series 
of operatic representations which Signor Cam- 
panini will give in the spring, after the German 
company have vacated the Grand Opera House, 
the manafi;erial tenor expects to add to these 
forces Mile. Fetrazzini, now at Madrid; Ta- 
magno, or some other eminent tenor, and 
Cleofonte Campanini as conductor. 

Miss Jennie Yeamans, the soubrette, has 
arranged to produce her new comedy " Our 
Jennie," by Mr. Clay M. Greene, in London 
next season. She will be accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. Annie Yeamans, of Mr. Edward 
Harrigan*s stock Company. 

»♦♦ 
Mr. Augustin Daly celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday at the Palace Hotel. San Francisco, 
in which city his company is playing now, on 
Wednesday. The members of his company 
presented him with a memento of the occasion. 

*% 
Mr. W. J. Florence has bought the 
American nghts of a comedy-drama by 
Edward Rose and James Willing, Jr., of 
London, which he will shortly produce in New 
York. The play is one of strong serious inter- 
est, with two very good comedy parts — for 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence. The idea is a devel- 
opment of the very quaint notion in the stand- 
ard drama " Our Silver Wedding," of the im- 
pecunious couple who were married afresh in 
each town, and lived on the wedding presents. 



Mrs. Sidney Rosenfeldt. who was for- 
merly known on the stage as Genie Holtzmeyer, 
contributes to Lippincotfs for September, an 
amusing autobiography, entitled " How an 
English Girl Sought to Make a Living." 
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FAC-SIMILE OF AN OLD PLAY-BILL, FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
JAMES H. BROWN. MALDEN, MASS. 

The Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 

WILL OPEN 

This prefcnt MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1787, 

With • COMEDY called THE 

Merry Wives of Windfor 

Mr. Ford by Mr. F A R R EN, 

Sir Hugh Evans by Mr. E D W 1 N, 

Juftice Shallowr by Mr. F E A R O N, 

Mr. Page by Mr. H U L L, 

Doaor Caius by Mr. W E W 1 T Z E R, 

Slender by Mr. C U B 1 T T, 

HoftoftheGarter,Mr.BOOTH.Fi/lol,Mr.THOMPSON, 

Fenton, Mr. MAGREADY, Bardolph, Mr. HELME, 

Simple, Mr. ROCK, Rugby. Mr. STEVENS, 

And Falftalf iy Mt. RYDER, 

Mrs. Page by Mrs. WELLS, 

BtiDg her FIRST Appcannoe in chit Chiiaft«r. 

Mrs. Quickly by Mrs. PITT, 

Ann Page by Mifs R O W S O N, 

And Mrs. Ford by Mrs. P Q P E. 

To «btch «iU be added the COMIC OPERA of 

The POOR SOLDIER. 

Patrick by Mrs. KENNEDY, 

Fitaroy by Mr. D A V I E S, 

Dermot by Mr. JOHNSTONE, 

Father Luke by Mr. BOOT H, 
Bagatelle by Mr. W E W I T Z E R, 

And Darby by Mr. EDWIN. 

Kathlane by Mrs. MARTYR. 

And Norah by Mrs. MOUNTAIN. 

TheJ>oon to be opened at a HALP after FIVE. Begin at a HELF after SIX 
F1a'«s tor the Boxes to be taken ot Mr. BR AN DON.'ai the Thean«. 

On Wrdneiday will be preleated the ' Dramatic Romance ot C¥MON. 
With, ihe Farce of The DEVIL UPON TWO STICKS. 
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Erminie. - Pauline Hall 

Cerise liabelle Urquhart 

Princte de Gnunponeur Mrs. GennoD 

Javotte Marie Janaeo 

Marie Sadie Kirby 

Delaanay MiaeVarry 

Cadeaox Frandt Wilion 

Ravennes Mark Smith 

Marqoia de Ponvert J. A. Furey 

Engene Marcel Henry Hallam 

Chevalier de Brabaion Max Freenum 

Viscomte de Briaaac C L. Week* 



Boxes..... 
Orchestra. 



.18, Iz^lis I Balcooir. 



.$x.oo 
.. -so 



Broadway, oor. 30th Street. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. Lester Wallack. 

McCAULL 

OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY, 

(Jno. A. McCauU, Prop. & Man.) 

IN 

Supp«*t latest Viennese tuccessa, 

BBLIiMAN. 

Carl Bellman Hubert Wilke 

Niels BlTegaard.De Wolf Hopper 

Otto Funk Harry Macdonough 

CUusen Stem J. De Argeiis 

Col. Kolmodln..Cha8. W. Dungan 
Count Biased ruff.. Herb. A.Cripps 

Major Bijorn Carl Irving 

Puckel Grace ^eavey 

Kilgren.... Flcrence Willey 

Kulkus Tlllie Frank 

Burgomaster A. Barbara 

Notary Lindsay Morison 

Countess Ulla... .Marion Manola 

Tronda Laura Joice Bell 

Karin Josephine Koapp 

Lutte Tolie Pcttit 

General Admission 50c 

Reserved SeaU.. ..50c. and |i extra 
Family Circle 50c. and 35c 



MONSIEtJR. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Golden Mrs. Josephine Laurens 

Mrs. Mary Pettygow Anne 0»NeiIl 

Mrs. Morton Helen Glidden 

Sally Johnstone Bennett 

Alice. Beatrice Cameron 

Tom Vanderhoysen John T. Sullivao 

Ezra Golden D. H. Harkins 

Morton Saunders Jcsepn Frankau 

Popples Harry Gw.nette 

The Hon. Charles Mt. Vernon John Parry 

Andre Rossini Mario de Jadot Richard Mansfield 

Boxes |ia, $15 I Gallery 50c. and 75c. 

Orch. and Bale $1.50* |a | Gen'l Admission |i 




Fourth Ave., bet. asd 5E^g Evening at 8:x5. 

and a4th Streets. 'iPIr Matinee, Saturday at a. 
Manager ^ Mr. Dan Frohmao 

THB HIOHXIST BIDDBR. 

Lawrence Thombill J. W. Pigott 

Bonham Cheviot W. J. leMoyne 

Sir Muffin Struggles Henry C. DeMille 

Sir Bveljm Graine Hetbert Archer 

Joseph Walter Bellows 

Jack Haonmerton E. H. Sothern 

Frank Wiggins Sam Sothern 

Sergeant Downey Alfred Voung 

Bill Charles Jehlinger 

Servant Francis Rayne» 

Rose Thomhill Belle Archer 

Mrs. Honiton Lacy Fanny Addison 

Louisa Kittle Wilson 

Boxes $8, |io.|ia| Balcony (4 rows) tx.so 

Orchestra $1.50 | Balcony $1.00- 

General Admission $x«o 



RAVEN 



SHOE 



JBaoZaMk the beat. Softens and 
^ITKather. Makes ladles' 
look iMW, wi varnUhtA. 
BUTTON * OTTLEYv 




GLOSS 

DBI»SING 

Tieading Shoe Dealera ererrwhare 
oommendlU la Monoaiieal. Ibte 

Mfr«M NEW YORIU 
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Thirteenth Street 



and Broadway. 



Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at 3. 
Leasees and Managers, Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
Business Manager Mr Chas. Bumham 

HELD BY THE ENEMY. 

Mai Gen. H. B. Stamburg Chas. W. Stokes 

Colonel Charles Piescott Henry Miller 

Lieut Gordon Haynes James Neill 

Brigade Surgeon Fielding. Melbourne McDowell 

Asst. Surgeon Hathaway Scoti Cooper 

Thomas Henry Bean William Gillette 

Un le Rufus Leslie Allen 

Lieut. Col. McPherson W. T. Doyle 

Captain Woodford G D. Fawcett 

Adjt Gen. Marston Samuel DuBols 

Buphemia McCreery Mrs. Kate Denin Wilson 

Rac el McCreery Carrie Turner 

Susan McCreery Louise Dillon 

Orchestra $i*5o | Balcony $x.oo & 75C- 

Parquette 1.00 I Family Circle. 50^' 




Corner 14th St. and 6th Ave. 

Mr. J. W. Rosenquest, Sole Manager 

First Production of an Original Local Comedy Dxama, 

THE 8TILI1 ALARM. 

WITH THB FOLLOWIMC CAST : 

TacIcManley Harry Lacy 

fohn Bird (alias Gorman) Nebon Whe^tcroft 

Willie Manley Chas 8 Dicksjn 

Doc Wilber Jacques Kruver 

Franklin Fordham E. A. Eberle 

Joseph Jones M J Ga lagher 

Jenkins Thos. W Ford 

Nozzle Benjamin Dcane 

Messenger Boy Th ^ma- Sedgwick 

Blinore Fordham. Blanche Thorne 

Cad Wi bur B arche Vaughn 

Mra. Manley Mrs. Selden Irwin 



Henri de Lagardere Maurlca Barrymore 

Due de Gonzagae Joseph Slaytor 

Marquis de Chavenny Maurice Drew 

Phiilippe DOrleans G. F. Nash 

Ducae Nevers F. Osborne 

Comte Neville W. H. Bartholomew 

Cocardasse.... Harold Fosbeqr 

Paasepoil W. H. Lytell 

Staopitz John De Gex 

Blanche de Cavlus Helen Tracy 

Bl«nchedeNevers Mamie Floyd 

Pepita Helen Sedgwick 

Martine Miss Belmont 

Angelique Dora Fisher 

Private Boxes $10, $8 I Orch. iL Front Bale 75c 

Orch & Front Circ...|1.00 | Orch., Circ. & Bale 60c 

Family Circle, 85c. Admission. 60c. 

EBSTER'S 

DiaM|OcUllMT. 

118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, a 

6IZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 

of 26,000 Titlei<,uid^a 

I06RIPHIUL DiCTIOMIRY, 

H nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 

HL m ORE BO OL 

Contains 8000 more Words and nearly 2000 mora 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionaiy. 

fi. k C. MERRIAM k CO., Pab*rs, Springfield, Hims. 

FENWICK HALL. 

8ATBROOK, CONN, 

(On the Sound.) 



• t«TCI7 



JOHN CHATFIELD, 

Proprietor. 



OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist 



The rates are very moderate, and 
special arrangements will be made for 
families. All the rooms are large and 
open on immense hal.ways. The tem- 
perature about the hotel is always cooi. 
and delicious. 
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Miss MAY ROBSON. 
(Of Madison Square Theatre Co.) 
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THE THEATRE: An Illusttratbd Magazine op 
Dkama, Mu^c, Art and Litbraturk.— Published 
•every week from October to May, and as a monthly daring 
the summer, at No. 4a West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
DESHLER WELCH Editor and Propriktor 

The price of yearly subecription to Thb Thbatrb is three 
^olbus in advance. The Editor soUdu contributions from 
the readers of Thb Thbatrb, and suggests that old play- 
Mils, and scraps relating to the stage, notes, news and items 
•ai^iertaining to the different arts, would be acceptable. It 
is the desire of the Editor to establish a widely*circulated 
magssinc, and to further that end everr good idea will be 
acted upon «o far as possible. Care is always taken not to 
-needlesslydestroy valuable manuscript. AU articles appearing 
in Thb Thbatrb are written especially for it unless crecU 
ited otherwise. 



ENTRE NOUS. 

With this number The Theatre resumes 
its regular weekly publication for the theatrical 
season. It does so with increased energy and, 
if I may say it with increased ambition. Dur- 
ing the summer months the circulation of The 
Theatre did not appear to fall off one whit 
—in fact it seemed to increase if anything, but 
that of course will be construed by our sarcas- 
tic friends as an evidence that a monthly issue 
was more a^eeable than a weekly one. 
"Without wishing to fill up too much space 
about our own affairs, I think I can truthfully 
say that the publisher and editor of The The- 
atre has in reserve a feast of good things for 
coining issues. A great many prominent liter- 
ary men, journalists and actors will add to the 
interest of these columns by the contribution 
of articles of much value to the student of the 
st^e and the various other arts. Whatever is 
done in the way of iUustratipn, will be an en- 
deavor to improve on all tHat has been done 
in The Theatre, and it is not out of place to 
say that so far it has been of a superior kind. 
It has been said by a New York paper that the 
editor of this Journal was gifted with the faculty 
of pleasant digression. This gives rne confi- 
dence to say that there will always be a ten- 
dency to largely digress from theatrical topics. 
The name of The Theatre must imply 
everything that is good in art and all its ram- 
ifications. 

»*♦ 

The North American Review gives place 
to an article in its October number regarding 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, which is 
calculated to win the applause of every super- 
ficially-minded individual who reads it. Mr. 



Hugh Black tries to prove that by applying the 
Bacon cipher to the epitaph over the grave of 
Shakespeare, he discovers that Bacon was the 
author of Shakespeare's plays. 

According to Knight's edition, the epitaph is 
as follows : 

Good Frxmd tor Jbsub SAKBvobbbabb 
To Dio« T-B Dust Ehcloabbd HB.RB. 
BLitB BB T-B Man \ sparbs T-Ks Stombs 

Akd curst bs Hb y motbs mt Bombs. 

Mr. Black proceeds to adjust Bacon's in- 
genious cipher (as published in his De Aug- 
mentis), previously observing that the dash 
must be reckoned as a small letter because it 

T 
stands for H. The combination y '^ reck- 
oned as a single large letter, because the T is 
placed exactiy over the Y! after translating 
the large capitals into B, and small capitals 
into A, the cipher is applied with this result. 
S A E H R 



B A YEE P 
R F TAX A 



R A WA R 
Now according to Mr. Black the letters 
forming the word Shaxpeare are found above 
and to the right of the line : the thirteen let- 
ters below and to the left form suggestive 
parts of five other words: *' Fra Ba Wrt 
Ay,** which being completed read : " Francis 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare* 5 Piays/** It is 
hardly necessery to waste the time in dem- 
onstrating to the intelligent reader that you 
can twist all this to read " Shakespeare wrote 
Francis Bacon's Plays." By further exam- 
ination Mr. Black could take the epitaph, and 
by substitutmg W forY — as either letter was 
used in those days — he could by use of his 
own eyes find the letters which make up this 
line : " Shakespeare rote Bacon's works. 



Apt quotations from Shakespeare : 
" Bacon-fed knaves." 

" Hang hog is the latin for Bacon, I war- 
rant you." 
•• On bacons on ! What ye knaves !" 
" I have gammon of Bacon." 



I THINK it is rather generally known by this 
time that Mr. J: W. Watson is the author of 
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" The Beautiful Snow," over which there has 
been so much controversy. It is certainly 
easier to believe that, than it is to believe in 
some of the statements in his article " My 
Friend the King." in the October North 
American Review. He describes his visit to 
King Dahomey of Africa, and saw while there 
a boa-constrictor 80 feet long, of which he ate 
and found agreeable. The roosters were all 
muzzled to keep them quiet ; he saw turnips 
that could not be gotten singly into an ordinary 
barrel ; a melon so big that over the top of it 
two men nearly six feet high could not clasp 
hands; and among the cargo which he brought 
back on his ship was a gold bangle for the 
waist, weighing twelve pounds ! Whatever 
became of it? As a contnbutor to Thk The- 
A1RE (number 4O. 1 have a great deal of 
respect for Mr. Watson. 



But king of Dahomey s land would be a 
good place for a hopeless actor out of employ- 
ment to go to. If he could land there with 
$10 in his pocket he would have an indepen- 
dent fortune. Wages there are one cent a 
day. Four pounds of eggs cost only a cent ; 
forty pounds of yam for the same price— in 
fact, a hearty man could not devour more 
than one cent's worth of average food per day. 
As for entertainment the king frequently gives 
an Amazonian march with 5000 women in 
splendid drill. This excels the Kiralfy s ama- 
zons in the '* Black Crook." 



One of the most supremely dramatic inci- 
dents in real life, under my observation, occur- 
red at the Exeter Theatre fire. Amid the 
fearful chaos of falling woodwork, flames and 
smoke, a man who had been momentarily 
separated from his wife, finds her with others 
vamly seeking to escape. The instant he sees 
her a puff of smoke involves her and she gives 
a despairing cry. He plunges forward, and 
grasping her about the waist, carries her out 
of the building, fighting the flames as he goes 
— almost plunging headlong with his precious 
burden as he reaches the outer air. As he 
puts the senseless woman down in a place of 
safety, he drops to his knees with a cry of joy 
and thanks to the Deity. But suddenly his 
face changes. He gazes at her with almost 
paralyzed vision. It is not his wife ! 



In Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for 
September, was published a very interesting ar- 
ticle entitled " The Ancient Rulers of Japan," 
by Lt. Henry Whiting, of the Navy, who 
has been for the past two years Boston corre- 



spondent of The Theatre. During a cruise 
in Japanese waters, he was assigned to duty 
on the staff of Gen. Grant, who as the guest of 
the Mikado, made bis inspection of the Japan- 
ese Military Academy. "Among the many 
distinguished representatives of the Emperor 
in attendance upon the General during that 
day," says Mr. Whiting, "was a noblcmaD 
whose excellent command of the English lan- 
guage rendered him a delightful and jnstruc- 
tive companion. Through his kindness we 
were enabled to obtain a capital insight into 
questions of great importance to the traveler 
in Japan, not one of the least being a consider- 
ation of those feudal days of which to-day 
there is but little indication in a country where 
the growth of modern principles of government 
and the education of the masses have become 
so rapid as to leave but a suggestion of the 
ancient rigime to the inquiring eye." 



I UNDERSTAND that Rachels second son, a 
commander in the French navy, has suc- 
cumbed to an attack of African fever in the 
Congo, where he had been engaged four or five 
months on a special mission, bis career is thus 
written about : " Gabriel Felix, for he bore his 
illustrious mother's name, was a gallant sailor, 
and during the siege of Paris proved himself a 
dashing soldier. When the VersaiUais marched 
upon the capital, his nose was carried away 
with a Communard bullet, and his face, which 
bore a strong resemblance to the actress, re- 
mained sadly disfigured. Lately it was heard 
the poor fellow had been depnved of reason, 
and it is almost consoling to know that his suf- 
ferings were not protracted. Rachel loved her 
two sons with deep affection. During her long 
agony their names were ever on her lips. In 
the case of the elder the mother's prayer for 
heavenly protection has been heard, for Count 
Waleski, who holds high rank in the consular 
service, bears a distinguished name worthily; 
the youngest has died a victim to duty. The 
latter was probably the mother's favorite. In 
her correspondence it is his name that occurs 
most often." 



It has been a source of wonder among her 
thousands admirers of late, why it was that 
Sara Jewett. the actress, had so suddenly dis- 
appeared from off the stage. In the palmy 
days of the Union Square Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. A. M. Palmer, this beauti- 
ful women was a star in the company. Not 
only was her artistic merit conceded, but she 
had the reputation of being a woman of unsul- 
lied character, and a charming representative 
of a refined family. When Mr. Palmer ceased 
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his interests in the Union Square, shortly after 
the death of Mr. Thorne, Miss Jewett had 
many offers from managers. She made several 
trials, but for some reason or other, not clearly 
understood at the time, they always came to 
a sudden end. Of late, nothing has been heard 
of Miss Jewett at all. On Tuesday last it was 
stated by several New York papers that Sara 
Jewett had applied to the Actors' Fund for the 
necessities of life ! On top of this came the 
information that the cause of it was that she 
had wrecked her constitution and had totally 
collapsed through the terrible use of opium ! 
Some of the next day's papers denied all this, 
but at the time of gomg to press of The The- 
atre, the truth of the story is difficult to ar- 
rive at, except that she has been an invalid at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., for several months 
under the charge of her relative. Dr. Austin 
Flint. The whole thing seems shocking in- 
deed, for a more lovely woman on the stage 
than Sara Jewett there has not been in New 
York. When opium seizes a woman it gener- 
ally puts an end to her. It begins by blunting 
their sensibilities," they lose all affection for 
friends, and even their family, their honor and 
their-pride sinks with them. The Theatre 
earnestly hopes that it will be found that these 
stories about Miss Jewett are falsehoods. 



Despite the statements of popular mana- 
gers and officials of the Actors' Fund, there is 
no doubt that the condition of Miss Sara 
Jewett is and has been for some time deplor- 
able. Mentally and physically she has been a 
wreck for nearly two years, and the probability 
of her recovery is. The Theatre regrets to 
say. very slim. Miss Jewett never was an 
aaress of great distinction, but her refinement 
and culture made her welcome to a stage where 
such qualities are somewhat rare. The sensa- 
tional publicity given to her condition by the 
daily press is, however, a gross outrage on good 
taste and even decency. Miss Jewett was 
always the least obtrusive of actresses, and if 
she learns that she has been the "sensation" 
of a few vicious papers, her other troubles will 
sink into insigniticance beside this last cruel 
and unnecessary one. 



It is somewhat amusing, even in the painful 
circumstances surrounding Miss Jewett. to 
have officials of the Actors' Fund prattle about 
the secrecy of their proceedings. We are 
quite willing to believe that the trustees and 
other amiable persons divulge nothing, but 
when they talk of "absolute secrecy'* they 
should remember that they have associated 
themselves with a dramatic journal which 



gathers up the proceedings of the " Fund " 
apparently for the benefit of its compositors, 
who retail their intelligence where it is most 
likely to bring profit to themselves. It should 
not be difficult for the Actors' Fund to keep 
its proceedings a secret, but to do so they 
should either change their locale or make a 
certain journal do so. 



May Robson, the young actress whose 
picture appears as the frontispiece in this 
number, has been but three years on the stage, 
and for two seasons has been a member of the 
Madison Square theatre company. She is ex- 
ceedingly clever in character parts. The 
readers of The Theatre will scarcely recog- 
nize in the attractive face in this picture the 
same person who represented the old Italian 
servant in •* Foregone Conclusion," or the Miss 
Ashford in the " Private Secretary." Miss 
Robson has now a part in " Jim, the 
Penman.** 



Leading ladies have their idiosyncrasies as 
well as other artistes, and most of them like to 
be distinguished for other virtues than that of 
being able to act. In relatively old New York 
days Mrs. John Hoey prided herself, and with 
reason, on being the best dressed leading lady 
on the stage. Her successor at Wallack's, 
Miss Madeline Henriques, was not only a 
society actress, but an ornament of fashionable 
society, and as such she played her various 
parts. There have been robust, emotional and 
spasmodic leading ladies, but not until last 
week did the American stage find that rara 
avis an equatic leading actress. Miss Adeline 
Stanhope is now the sensation of the hour, 
for not only does she nightly at the Academy 
of Music act the heroine in •* A Dark Secret 
with force and feeling, but she actually does 
plump into the real water, get really wet, but 
comes before the half-crazed audience in 
garments of unmistakable drippiness. More 
than this, the lady swims with such skill that 
one wonders why it is necessary to rescue her 
at all, as the Thames, not being a tenth of a 
mile wide at Henley, offers no obstacle to the 
heroine reaching shore on her own resources. 
However, a melodrama loving public does not 
think of all these things, and are satisfied when 
the " realism " is really *' realistic,** as Miss 
Stanhope boldly makes it. 



The quidnuncs who have attended the 
Academy of Music last week are considerably 
exercised over the question whether or not 
Miss Stanhope wears a ** rubber suit " under 
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her stage habiliments. Some of them have 
even ^one the length of asking The Theatre 
to decide the question. Now how can we tell. 
As the funny man in one of Maddison Mor- 
ton's farces says, " We know a thing or two. 
but we don't know everything." We refer our 
correspondents to Miss Stanhope or her lady*s 
maid, and regret that it isn't in our power to 

five the address of either. If, however, Miss 
tanhope will take our advice, she will most 
decidecfly fortify her comely person by the 
protection that rubber undergarments afford. 
She is the only aquatic actress we have, and we 
cannot afford to lose her. We ought, by the 
way, to tell other anxious enquirers that the pro- 
fessional lady-swimmer who acted as *'double" 
for Miss Goldthwaite, when that lady played 
** A Dark Secret s" heroine, is still retained at the 
Academy, in case Miss Stanhope should get 
weary of her nightly emersions. While on 
the subject, we don't mind giving another 
dark secret away, and this is. that the tank at 
the Academy of Music is only eighteen inches 
deep, except where Miss Stanhope tumbles* 
and there is a good honest three feet of water, 
regulated nightly, according to the thermome- 
ter. By-and-bye we may give other dark 
secrets away, but we have divulged enough for 
the present. 

*% 
Considerable surprise was occasioned in 
theatrical circles when Mr. Abbey published 
his programme for the opening of his first 
season at Wallack*s. It was found that the 
company consisted of twenty-one persons, but 
the first production only called for the services 
of seven players, and, with two exceptions, all 
of second rank. Of course, Mr. Abbey ought 
to know his own business; but a comedy 
with seven characters only seems a humble 
dish to set before the Epicurean patrons of 
Wallack's. Then too. as an experienced 
manager remarked, "Suppose 'The Mouse 
Trap should be a lasting success, how will 
Mr. Abbey like paying fourteen high-priced 
artistes for • walkmg about } ' " Perhaps, how- 
ever, the manager is what they call " feeling 
his way." If so. Mr Abbey is takinj^ a " new 
departure." for hitherto, that enterprising and 
pushing gentleman has forced his way, not 
always with profit, but ever with honor. 

• 

» » 

The Wallack's programme states that " The 
Mouse Trap " is an entirely new and original 
comedy, by Sydney Grundy. The Theatre 
warns the public to take this statement cum 
grano. Mr. Grundy is the author of many 
"original" plays which upon investigation 
proved to be of French and German parentage. 
The most notorious example of Mr. Grundy's 



originality was when he had Sardou's 
" Mount joye " translated for him This trans- 
lation he "adapted " for the London stage 
and produced it under the title of " Maaunoa" 
at the Strand Theatre. 

At first, he gave some credit to M. Sardou. 
but afterwards dropped the French author's 
name altogether, and " Mammon," by Sydney 
Grundy, appeared nightly on the bills. The 
curious in these things may find profit in dis- 
covering the orignaT author of "The Mouse 
Trap " this week. 

♦% 

The enormous success of the Edwin Booth- 
Lawrence Barrett combination has caused 
wild schemes of " doubling-up " speculations 
to float in the managerial brain. It has 
already been gravely announced that Mr. 
Barrett would "double-up" with Miss Mary 
Anderson next season. This, of course, is 
absurd, as Messrs. Booth and Barrett have 
agreed to act together as long as the former 
remains on the stage. The other "doubles- 
up" suggested one of the most astonishing 
'character. Miss Helen Dauvray is said to 
contemplate " doubling up " with Mr. Sothem. 
and stamng next season as the Dauvray- 
Sothern combination. Madame Ponisi and 
John Gilbert to star as the original "old 
timers." and Madame Modjeska and Jan- 
auschek to teach America dramatic English 
" as she is spoke." Mr. Tony Pastor says he 
will double-up with Lester Wallack. if he will 
give him ninety per cent, of the gross receipts 
and guarantee the expenses, or he will con- 
descend to "support" Mrs. Langtry or Mrs. 
Brown-Potter on the same terms. There is 
no false pride about Mr. Tony Pastor. 



If photographs can conquer New York. 
Mrs. Brown Potter's victory is assured. Such 
a display of pictures as Mr. Harry Miner has 
put forth for his star, has never been equalled 
in New York. Either Mrs. Potter or her 
photographer must have rare invention, as 
tjie lady is "taken" in more poses than 
ordinary people would- believe the human 
form capable of. A patient person going 
along Broadway last week counted forty-two 
pictures of Mrs. Potter all in different attitudes, 
and swears that no one resembled the other in 
any 'particular, either in expression or costume. 
Mr. Harry Miner is very proud of this fact, as 
it tends to carry out his sutement that Mrs. 
Potter is the most versatile lady on the suge. 
Let us hope that talent, good fortune, or Mrs. 
Brown-Potter may save the lady from Mr. 
Miner's variety stage. 

TrophoHiiu, 
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IN THE LIMELIGHTS GLARE. 

Fine features and a gorgeous development 
of limb, hips and neck, are creating women 
actors at a swifter rate this autumn season 
than is a plentifulness of genius. The latter 
quality, in truth, is strugghng in gloomy, deep 
obscurity. Physical roundness and curving 
contour is sweeping in and over us with the 
towering triumph of an ocean breaker. We 
discover majesty in it. The poetic instincts 
which ought to be ours are somebody else's. 
The pinkness of a long clasping arm sends the 
blood to our hearts and leaves the critical 
corner of our minds all by its lonely self, for- 
saken by the hand and the lip which might give 
it expression. Sensuality may possibly be the 
prime ingredient of a critics make up, as it 
undoubtedly is of more poorly-equipped men. 
And thus the woman who combines the gifts 
which can excite this bestial condition will be 
the one whose mediocrity is defended and 
ornamented by verbiage into worthiness. How 
cowardly it is for a writer to take a dear femi- 
nine creature by the forelock and say to her : 
" Here ; you are everything any one wishes to* 
say you are except an actress, you are not that, 
nor can you be in fifty years from now if you 
persist in your misplaced energies. Your nose 
is tilted at a neat angle ; your gray eyes have 
just the subdued sort of a stare which makes 
men silly ; the curve of your mouth has a kiss 
in each corner and a rose in its centre ; but 
actress you are not ; and that settles it." 

That is too emphatic cruelty with an eter- 
nity of conceit in it. I would escape that if I 
could. Were it possible I should preserve the 
smile of the creamy lady on whom I hung the 
placard of condemnation. I would make her 
so conscions of her complexion and the light 
in her hair that the fact of her inability to stalk 
and spout with an artistic finish would cause 
her not the slightest regret. When Mrs. 
Langtry entered the breach of a dramatic 
battle, she brought with her one of the finest 
nerves in England, an endless reputation, and 
less theatric ability than nature has provided 
to an unroasted chestnut. To-day Mrs. Lang- 
try is a success. And with the women, too, as 
much as with the men. She is not the un- 
gainly piece of furniture that she was in the 
beginnmg. She can sit still in a very in- 
offensive manner. She can walk composedly 
down a stage like a lady. She can converse 
with her blonde hero, or even with the villain 
in the shoe-brush moustache, with a precision 
of intonation which does not quite displease. 
But when a spasm of feeling takes possession 
of Mrs. Langtry, and she files off at a tangent 
of ill-suppressed emotion, then I wish to go 
right away. I will go somewhere else and 
defend Mrs. Langtry against the charge of 



having a face like a horse's, but I shall not 
stay near that emotion if I can help it. It is 
unpleasant, and the deep swoop of the Lily's 
bodice cannot even soothe the quivering it 
occasions to my sensibilities. I am willing to 
stand aside and let the multitude pant and roll 
up its eyes at the supremity of Langtry's 
fleshly angelicalness, together with her inspired 
gowns, but I, in a timid individual sort of way 
must whisper to myself that her art shines only 
in the glance of her unguarded eyes, and radi- 
ates from her broad pearly back. It does not 
roll from her tongue or detach itself from the 
dislocating jerks of her solid, taperihg limbs. 
In fact, to my mind, Mrs. Langtry's art is 
launched on a long voyage, and shows no 
signs of ever reaching it« destination. 
V 
Insomnia patients tell me that they go to 
the theatre sometimes now, in order to get 
some sleep. They aver that the soporific in- 
fluence is immense, and that if it were not for 
the orchestra coming in and the men going out 
between the acts, they could get an unbroken 
rest of several hours. That is devilish sar- 
casm on the parts of those insomnia people. 
I don't know as I ever really slept in a theatre, 
but I think something resembling drowsiness 
comes over me every now and then at a 
modem foreign opera delineated by native 
popular people. Even in my short span I have 
crossed to the other side of fizz and flare» 
moonlights, pale blue scenery, and fat females 
in sausage skin suits. I want talent in the 
living things that are put before me. I don't 
call it talent to don a costumer's frock and 
come forward and sing with the fresh insipidity 
of a house-maid wa<«hing windows on a cross- 
street. That's cheek. Mae, Marie and 
Marion ! There is a sensibleness and a snub- 
ness of the noSe about Bertha Ricci which 
gives her a certain grip on me. I feel 
that she strives to look as she is, and that 
what she is. she looks. And she sings 
well. So somebody else must criticise Miss 
Ricci. Lillian Grubb, regina gratia dudes, 
would look well on a horse, in a bathing 
costume, on a pivot in a milliner's window, 
or even in a dentist's chair. She is of that 
pattern of good-lookers who win laurels by 
simply existing in the flesh or in wax. She comes 
onto the stage in a regular, common-sense 
walk She evens up the footlights on her left 
with those on her right, and then her mouth 
smiles in a pleased and pleasing way. If she 
were a tenor she would clear her throat, but 
being a soprano she makes a single dab at her 
lips with her handkerchief and then smooths 
her gloves till her cue arrives. And then she 
sings, and should the song require it, she is 
quite equal to several surprising vocal capers. 
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Then she walks hither and thither, and inter- 
sperses very appropriate gestures where the 
stage manager has told her to. And soon she 
comes forward to gather the flowers of wor- 
shiping friends, all with that same consummate 
savoirfaire^ which has crossed the seas with- 
out losing any of its flavor. Miss Grubb and 
Miss Isabelle Urquhart are perfect types of 
the modern comic opera performer. No fault 
is to be found with the legs, arms or face of 
either of them, but if it were in either one of 
them to exert those attributed to the refresh- 
ing mobility of those possessed by Miss Lena 
Merville 6t the " Arabian Nights," they might 
then hope to be classed as clever actresses, and 
not as lifeless ornaments who can sing only 
fairly wdl. If Lillian Grubb's nose had grown 
several sizes larger she would never have gone 
on the stage. 



A CHILD is showing them the way down a^ 
the Lyceum. The milky smell of mfancy is 
conjomed there with the artistic finish of full- 
blown womanhood. Elsie Leslie may be a 
little fraud. Possibly she has the enormous 
conceit of an old stager and doesn't deserve 
the throbs that our hearts give at her baby 
sweetness. But no matter about that; she 
escapes being a big, busine.«is-like hypocrite, 
and if any one tampers with the paragraphcrs 
of the daily press in her interest, we can feel 
sure that her years are so few as to make per- 
sonal action in such a pursuit impossible. She 
and the little play she perfects are gem-like 
incidents of the season. They are the best 
beauties I have discovered behind footlights 
thus far, and all the roses 1 would like to buy 
belong to that child. Not because she is per- 
fect, but because she doesn't seem to care 
whether I think she is perfect or not. I dis- 
like haying anything feminine demand adora- 
tion with the brutality of a cowboy ordering 
whiskey. 



Before my jaded vision on a day now re- 
cently gone, there flashed a figure of round, 
luminous womanhood, so well perfected with 
dusky dark eyes, and hair of a better light than 
bronze, that I hesitated, and wished to turn 
back from my usual dissatisfaction and ac- 
knowledge to my nearest neighbor that this 
earth was worth lingering at least another 
season on, so long as such a degree of fairness 
remained concentrated in one breathing and 
rosy organization. 1 believed all they said 
about her Diane, There was an indication of 
something like a dramatic rapture in her 
gl^ince, and as she spoke the tones were as 
melodious as the harmony of a not too sad 



hymn. I sympathized with her on the spot, 
and I said : 

•• Miss Lytton ; for the life of me Icannot 
see why that next Tuesday matinee should not 
be yours. I read from other writers that your 
brow would fit the finest aureole of the oldest 
master. They are not so far out as they 
usually are. If you act as well as you look, 
then Mr. A. C. Wheeler and Napoleon Sarony 
should form a co-partnership arid send you 
down the pages of dramatic history with a 
loud resonant ring. One man said that the 
thought of your failure would be sadder than 
Tosti s, ' Good-bye forever." 

C. M. S, McLellan, 

BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN. 

Music will play a predominant part in the 
amusement season just opened. German 
opera, of course, we will have at the 
Metropolitan and operatic music in both 
Italian and English are guaranteed to us. 
Vocal stars without number have contracted 
to visit our shores^ and it is not impossible 
that Joachim, the king of fiddlers, will resin his 
bow at Steinway Hall before Christmas. If 
the last named event comes off, the American 
music-loving public will have a treat indeed. 
Herr Joachim is not only the greatest liying 
violinist, but elderly experts declare that he is 
greaier than any that ever before played. Not 
only does musical Europe admit all this, but it 
declares that there is such a gap between Joa- 
chim and the next in order of merit that, vir- 
tually, there is no second. In fact, he is like, 
the *• America," when she carried off the cup 
our yachtsmen have held so long. When 
Queen Victoria heard that the America was first 
in the famous race, she signalled to know who 
was second, and the answer came ringing back : 
" Your Majesty, there is no second." Joachim 
is the " Eclipse " of fiddlers, and we all know 
that *' 'Eclipse * was first and all the rest no- 
where." 

There is a story about Joachim and a 
brother artist, which has ijever been published, 
and is, 1 think, worth telling. The brother in 
art is Mr. Strauss, the famous leader of Charles 
Hallo's London orchestra. Joachim was the 
star of one of Mr. Hallo's concerts, and was set 
down to play a violin duet with Strauss. The 
composer, the late Mr. Beethoven, I believe, 
had behaved impartially in his composition, 
and Mr. Strauss had just as good a chance to 
distinguish himself as Herr Joachim. Indeed 
both artists received ovations, and the differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee was 
imperceptible to the uneducated ear. At sup- 
per, after the concert, an enthusiastic admirer 
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of Mr. Strauss not only congratulated hitn 
upon his success, but had the temerity to say, 
" You played so well, that I couldn't tell the 
difference between your playing and Joa- 
•chim's." •* Not tell the difference, eh ! " replied 
Strauss. "By gracious, but I could." This 
teaches us that all artists are not ungenerous. 



The vocal stars for the season in addition to 
those gobbled up by the various opera com- 
panies are first Nilsson, then Gerster, and finally 
that light - of - other - days, Pauhne Lucca. 
Madame Gerster *s voice is said to be completely 
restored, and New York knows what an ex- 
<juisite organ that is. She has the immense 
advantage of Mr. Henry Abbey's enterprising 
management and her success is therefore 
assured. Madame Nilsson is not such a cer- 
tainty. The public have seen a great deal of the 
Swedish prima-donna lately, and somehow 
have seemed to like her less after each re- 
newal of acquaintance. Let us hope she will 
draw, however, and renew at least some of her 
-early triumphs. The impresario who tries to 
manage Madame Pauline Lucca has, in popu- 
lar language, his hands full. Col. Mapleson 
used to say that two seasons of Christine 
Nilsson at Her Majesty's Theatre, London, 
turned his nut brown locks snow-white. Mr. 
Gye of Covent Garden, however, declared 
that one season of Pauline Lucca made him, 
a comparatively young man, completely bald. 
Certainly, Lucca did some very funny things 
in London, the most characteristic of which 
.was when " skipping " to Paris on the morning 
of the day she was to have sung *' L*Africaine " 
before the Prince of Wales and a theatre full 
of noble swells. When asked for an explana- 
tion she merely wrote, saying that she didn't 
like London •* as the Thames water disagreed 
with her." Of course Madame Lucca is much 
older now and has probably learned to be 
discreet, but then, years and discretion don't 
always improve the voice or add to a lady's 
attractiveness. 

•% 

Before leavfng musical circles I really 
must not omit mention of Mr. Jules Levy, the 
" comet virtuoso," who starts off on what his 
agent calls a "tower" of the United States 
next" month. Mr. Levy will be accompanied 
by a miscellaneous assortment of singers and 
instrumentalists, and will be advertised like a 
■circus or one of Mr. Chas. Hoyt's " comedies." 
His managers, however, feel that he is a 
<lifl[icult subject to handle. If they treat him 
as a high-class artist they may keep away the 

eople who have heard him " toot " at Coney 
land and Fourteenth Street beer gardens, 
whereas if they make an every-day trumpeter 



of him, how can they demand Philharmonic 
prices? However, the public will probably 
decide the question, and when Mr. Levy's 
managers are *' out " a few weeks they will 
know a great deal more than they do at 
present. As 1 understand they are cudgeling 
their brains for an advertising dodge on behalf 
of their star, let me make them a present of 
one used a few years ago. Mr. Levy while 
engaged at the Covent Garden concerts con- 
trived to hurt his left hand. He appeared at 
night with his left arm gracefully supported by 
a silken ."sling." There were many ex- 
pressions of wonder at his marvelous skill in 
playing the cornet with " one hand." These 
after a while became so general that the 
Covent Garden management insisted upon Mr. 
Levy sticking to his "sling," long after his 
left hand was cured. The one-armed cornet 
player was quite a wonder until an ill-tempered 
person wanted to know "how on earth a 
person could play the cornet with two hands." 

*% 
A LOCAL journalist thinks he has made a 
discovery in finding that Mr. Richard Mans- 
field contemplates acting Skylock, Mr. Mans- 
field intends doing much more than this. He 
will be seen as Hamlet before many more 
summers are over his head, and will only 
reach the height of his ambition when he is 
recognized as a full-fledged tragedian, and the 
successor of Edwin Booth. This may seem a 
lofty flight for a man who has made most of 
his reputation in farce and burlesque, but 
Mansfield's spirit is a soaring one, while his 
memory is faithful enough to recall the fact 
that Irving played an old woman in the Christ- 
mas pantomime in Liverpool a few years be- 
fore he acted Hamlet in London. Here's 
more power ! to Mr. Mansfield as a tragedian, 
and let me tell those who live to see his Hamlet 
that at the worst it will be the work of a 
thoughtful artist and scholar. 

*♦♦ 

There are so many people concerned in 
the management of Wallack's as a dramatic 
home that speculation is rife as to the iden- 
tity of the actual director. I was asked the 
question a few days ago and answered, "Miss 
Florence Gerard,' that is, Mrs. Abbey. I was 
scoffed at, but when I pointed out that Miss 
Gerard manager Mr. Abbey to his own com- 
plete comfort and delight, the scoffers ad- 
mitted that a little thing Tike a theatre wouldn't 
cause Miss Gerard very much trouble. One 
thing I hope to see and that is. Miss Gerard at 
her best during the season, and if I do, the 
public will agree with me that New York has 
the best comedy actress its stage has seen 
since Mary Gannon died. 
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The success of the water scenes in " A 
Dark Secret " has not only set the town talk- 
ing, but playrights and managers thinking. 
Look out for a deluge of '* tank plays/' as they 
are profanely called. The days of "set 
waters " and carpet-shaken seas are over. A 
firm of dramatists have already sketched out 
two plays with " tanks " in them, and I know 
half a dozen other authors who are engaged 
on what may be called " water-works." 



The reports of Dion Boucicault'^ physical 
condition are said to be exaggerated by his 
friends in this city, but they do not deny that 
his mental state is far from satisfactory. He 
has already changed his manager seven times 
in a few months and is said to have engaged 
about ten per cent, of all the artistes in the 
United States for his support. His leading 
lady, the beautiful but caustic Helen Bancroft, 
was asked a difficult question recently, and 
replied, *' You might as well ask me who will be 
Mr. Boucicault's manager to-morrow." 



There are now seventeen dramatizations 
of Mr. Rider Haggard's " She ' and five of the 
same author's " Allan Quartermain." Mr. 
Haggard complains vigorously about this, but 
strange to say, Mr. Edgar Fawcett complains 
because nobody seems to think of dramatizing 
his novels. 

The Man in the Street, 



ON THE AVON. 

JULY 9, 1886. 

I shall not soon forget that July night 
When, standing on the bridge in Stratford 
town, 

The Avon flowed before my eager sight, 
And I upon its dark'ning breast looked down — 
The goal was won, and Tate now held no frown ! 

My dream of dreams, for many waiting years, 
Received at last fulfillment's golden crown. 

I stood and gazed thro' mist of happy tears. 

The while the wand*ring wind sang music to my 
ears. 

"This is the stream, the home of Shakespeare's 
love. 
Many a time on nights as sweet as this 
Did he yon meadow-path enrapiured rove. 
Perchance returning from Anne Hathaway's 

kiss, 
And in his heart the roseate dawn of bliss. 
The grassy slopes, the trees, the flowing wave, 

To him were beautiful ; he could not miss 
One touch of loveliness that Nature gave ; 
And now this perfect scene encompasses his 
grave." 



So ran my thought. And then I looked afar 
Where rose the spire lit by the early moon ; 

The river beckoned, and the gleam of star 
Ran in a golden line upon its breast. 
Vanishing where the shadows la^ at rest 

There lay my way along that guiding gleam. 

night so sweet! to me forever blest! 
For now my boat is gliding on the stream. 

And nearer draws the spire touched by the silver 
beam. 

Within its shadow, resting on my oars, 

1 sat in revery while time's pulses beat ; 
I heard the river's kiss upon the shores. 

The leaves' low dalliance with the night wind 

sweet ; 
No other sound broke in on my retreat; 
And, resting so, the scene a picture grew 

Heart -framed in memory coming years to 
meet; 
The churchyard and the lime-tree avenue. 
The stream, the shade, the spire above the grave 
I knew. 

Lo, as I mused, amkl the foliage 

Methought I saw shapes moving to and fro— 
The hoary locks of Lear, tossed high in rage; 

Othello torn with doubt; the Dane with woe; 

Miranda at the feet of Prospero; 
The face of Rosalind in rosy glee; 

Macbeth recoiling from prophetic foe; — 
They pass me on the shores of fantasy, 
Beside the sacred dust of him that set them free* 

The world has grown since thou, long centuriea 
gone. 

In yonder timbered cottage drew thy breath; 
Speech, customs, manners, have been all outworn; 

Victoria reigns and not Elizabeth; — 

But thou still reigneth in despite of death. 
What tho' o'er ocean's chasm lightnings flow. 

And science shall new miracles bequeath — 
The vernal freshness of thy lips we know 
As when they spoke thy thought three hundred 
years ago. 

O Grave, where is thy victory, since he 

Reposes thus upon the heart of man ? 
Life gathers to itself his legacy, 

Exhaiistless, tho' life spend it how it can; 

A fuller spring than when it first began. 
O think what elements and powers were driven 

In the brief running of his mortal span — 
If such the might quick years to earth have given ^ 
What then the eternal life his spirit found ia 
heaven! 

WilHam Z. Keese. 



Was it sometbinc said. 

Something done. 

Vexed him ? Wat it toach of hand. 
Turn of head ? 
Strange I that very way 

Love begun — 

I as little understand 
Love's decay. 

From Brpmnim^^ 
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EDWIN BOOTH AS RICHELIEU— (From a photofirraph by Sarony.) 

'* Ye safe and formal men, who write the deeds and with unfeverish hands wei^fh in nice scales 
the motives of the g^eat, you cannot know what you have never felt."— ^c/ ///. Scene /. 
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OLD AGE. 
When our ankles grow thick; when our feet grow 
flat; 
When our teeth and skin toke a yellowish 
lipge; 
When the face in the mirror which we look at 

Makes us turn away; when each separate hinge 
In our legs, arms and back begins to squeak 
When a storm is twenty-four hours away; 
When nobody ever expects us to speak; 

When we're sleepless at night; when we doze 

through the day; 

When our hair and our lips and noses grow thin; 

When our eyes grow dim, and their pupils are 

wide — 

And the rings round the pupils grow white as 

the skin 
On the neck or the arm of a beautiful bride; 

When no interest we take in men or in books ; 
When a sweet lady's smile is nothing to us; 

When we shun the crowd, and seek quiet nooks; 
When we hate the boisterous — frivolous; 

When we never laugh; when we seldom smile; 
When the blood in our bodies grows cold — and 
pales; 
When our voices are thin as the tones of a file; 
When our fingers grow big, and whitish their 
nails; 
When our youth seems as far away as the stars ; 
When we pity youth, on account of the page 
p: He has yet to read — on account of the scars 
His heart must bear, — that is old age. 

John Ernest McCann. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Sam Framcisco, September 96. 

Editor Theatre :— Referring to the an- 
ecdote *• Genius vs. Brawn," in a late number 
of The Theatre, it is well to put on record 
that Barry Sullivan never played at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre, nor was Charlotte Crainpton 
ever a member of that celebrated company 
once stationed there. Sullivan's only engage- 
ment in this city was in 1877. at the inaugural 
of the Baldwin Academy of Music, now known 
as the Baldwin Theatre, which has of late 
years supplanted California in prestige and 
location, without rivalling its former fame. 
Sullivan brought with him Jas. L. Cathcart, an 
•excellent actor and a splendid swordsman, who 
had formerly traveled with Chas. Kean, while 
for the further adequate portrayal of the char- 
acters in his plays the great Barry was sup- 
plied from the Baldwin company with such 
excellent material as Jas. O'Neill, E. J. Buckley 
and Louis James. Tust before the first per- 
formance Buckley, full of youthful spirits, ap- 
proached the tragedian and said with enthu- 
siasm : ** Ah, sir, this is the third theatre I 
have helped to open on this coast." " Indeed I" 
eoldly remarked the great Barry, and continu- 
ing with peculiar irony, " Pray, sir, how many 



have you helped to close .^" Buckley was 
always noted for his nerve, and not only smiled 
in good part, but repeated the story with unc- 
tion, *' that it was not half bad for the old 
man." However, an incident happened later 
on in the engagement, which was not so 
much relished by another actor. " Richelieu " 
was the play, and there was very hearty 
applause following the great scene between 
J)e Mauprat (O Neill) and the Cardinal, 
responding to which Sullivan bowed repeatedly, 
but the audience evidently w'anted to see 
O" Neill too, for when Sullivan reappeared the 
third or fourth time a cry went up. especially 
from the galleries, " O'Neill ! O'Neill ! " There 
was some delay, but when the young aaor 
eventually came before the footlights the ap- 
plause was prolonged and deafening. Pretty 
soon O'Neill was summoned- to the star's 
apartment, and anticipating some compliment 
or words of encouragement, he hastened to the 
room of the tragedian, where he was received 
civilly enough, but about all the great Barry 
had to say was : " Mr. O'Neill, you act too 
muck, altogether too much, sir!!* While 
O'Neill still considered Sullivan a very distin- 
guished actor, he was disposed after that to 
qualify his admiration with •' ifs " and " buts." 
As a matter of fact, Sullivan's engagement 
was only moderately successful, but a certain 
following of admirers educated themselves in 
the belief that he was the greatest of all ac- 
tors, and they stick to that belief to this day. 

Pioneer. 

Drksdeic. August 95, 1887. 

Dear Editor:— As the theatrical season 
in New York is about commencing, and ladies 
still continue to adorn their heads with such 
combinations of lace, riowers and feathers, as 
try the patience of a man worthy of being 
Job's brother, when seated behii\a one at a 
theatre, the effort to have them removed in 
the American theatres, will doubtless be made 
again this winter, and possibly some of your 
readers may be interested in what is to be 
observed over here. 

It is generally known that in most of the 
European theatres ladies do not wear their 
hats ; at least it is generally so considered; but 
as a rule, except at the opera, they do. In 
France I was particularly struck with it, for 
only at the opera, which by the way was even 
a more undress affair than our Metropolitan of 
last season, did I see the majority of ladies 
without hats, and above the second tier of 
boxes there were as many who wore their hats 
as who die! not. But the proprietors have 
solved the difficulty, at many of the theatres, 
by not admitting ladies to the orchestra stalls. 
I must confess I think it is rather hard on 
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them, for usually the best seats in the house 
are there; but it certainly is a great blessing to 
the men. 

In Germany the rule is somewhat stricter, 
and in Leipzig all the ladies removed their 
hats, and those who did not care to leave them 
in the guard-room, held them in their laps 
<iuring the performance. Not a lady in the 
theatre wore her hat, and of all I questioned 
on the subject, there was not one who dicf not 
think it a sensible idea, expressing themselves 
as being far more comfortable, and having the 
satisfaction of knowing they were not in- 
terfering with any one's pleasure. 

In Dresden, however, the regulations are 
more rigid than I have observed anywhere 
else; and I don't wonder Americans somewhat 
resent it. they are so used to having their own 
way. It surprises me at times the meekness 
with which Germans submit to things which 
we would look upon as impositions. But 
usage and custom makes us accept many 
things. 

A party of five of us went to the opera 
shortly after our arrival here and had a box to 
ourselves. Upon reaching our box we wished 
to enter, when the attendant told us we must 
remove our wraps and leave our hats, canes, 
umbrellas, etc.. in the cloak-room. We sug- 
gested, as we had a box to ourselves, we 
would lay them aside there, and stow them 
away in one corner ; but that would not do ; 
calling our attention to a placard on the 
wall, which directed the visitor, in three lan- 
guages, to leave all "articles which might 
cause discomfort to those sitting in the neigh- 
borhood." in the cloak-room, and below which 
was a -price list, for the care of the various 
articles left ; he insisted the ladies should re- 
move their hats, and that all articles of outer 
wearing apparel should be left with the custo- 
dian, and we had to pay accordingly. 

I hardly suppose this plan would work in 
America, but it was certainly efficacious, and 
a lesson might be learned from it. I certainly 
hope the papers will continue in their efforts to 
abolish this nuisance ; and I am sure that if it 
is persevered in by both managers and news- 
papers, in a very short time every attendant 
at our theatres will as good as have a front 
seat. 

There are some other customs here in 
Germany which arc quite as strange and in- 
teresting, but I will not take up any more 
of your time at present. 

5. 



The management of the new Grand Opera 
House in Buffalo have offered Henry Irving 
$15,000 for a week of his coming tour. 



HOW I BECAME A TRAGEDIENNE. 

Translated /r0m ike French 0/ Afme. AdeUUe Rist^ri^ 
by Norman Jeff erUs. 

My father and mother were very good 
people, but very mediocre comedian. They 
naturally decided to " devote me to art," and 
as though the heavens had instantly heard 
their vow, they began almost from my birth 
to habituate me with life on the boards. My 
first appearance was made when I was barely 
three months old. 

About that time they were playing with 
great success a comedy in one act, " le Cadeau 
du jour de Van:* A young girl loves a 
young man ; the father will not consent to the 
march; they are married secretly and have a 
child. Not having the courage to confess to 
her father, she profits by the custom of New 
Year's Day, and sends the child in a basket of 
flowers, to his unrelenting grandparent, who 
accepts the gift. Not a complicated plot by 
any means. My entree as the innocent cause 
of the mischief was a dismal failure. 

Without waiting for my cue, I set up an 
atrocious wail. The actors precipitated the 
denouement, the two lovers hastened to 
throw themselves on their knees before the 
father, the audience groaned, and my squalling 
completely demoralized the company. I was 
taken to my mother, and the next day deprived 
of my r61e. 1 must acknowledge to my 
ignominy that my part in the cast was 
satisfactorily filled by a pasteboard doll. 

I made my second appearance at the age of 
three years, in Avelloni s drama, " Bianco and 
Fernando:' It presented to the audience the 
sad history of a good Chatelaine, whose 
husband died in the Crusades. She loved a 
gallant knight, but a friend of the dead 
husband objected, and carried off her infant 
daughter. 1 was the infant daughter. 

It seems that at that time I was still without 
any comprehension of the requirements of my 
future vocation, for, when the wicked knight 
attempted to bear me off, I held him by his 
wig and furiously scratched at his face. When 
he attempted to renew his attack, I ran to the 
wings, screaming. ** Mamma! Mamma! he will 
hurt me." My second appearance was more 
unfortunate than the first. 

At four years and six months I had a role 
in a little vaudeville, and without exaggeration, 
scored a great success. The manager profited 
by it. I remember, in those times, after each 
performance the manager would announce the 
programme for the following night and the 
distribution of the parts As the names of the 
actors were read, the public would applaud or 
hiss. And when the manager would say that 
little Ristori was to have a part, they applaud- 
ed louder than usual. I even remember one 
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day saying to one of my colleagues : " Will he 
ever give me any peace : how tiresome it is to 
always be on the programme/' I was then a 
comedian. 

At the age of ten. I was entrusted with ser- 
vant rdles. I had letters to carry, and it 
wounded my artistic sensibilities. The mana- 
ger insisted that a servant should always walk 
on tiptoe, and as I found that position difficult, 
I was subjected to countless rehearsals. At 
eleven, Moncalvo engaged me for juvenile 
r61es. But, as I was well developed for my 
age, he soon gave me in^inues, and even 
young premieres / It was ridiculous, but then 
at that period audiences were not as critical as 
they now are. At fourteen, I had the courage 
to assay tragedy, playing Francesca in Selvio- 
Pellico s " Francesca de Reminio." This was 
at Novare, and I met with such success that 
the manager desired to engage me at once as 
leading actress. My father refused, and signed 
an engagement for me at the theatre of the 
King of Sardinia. At this theatre I played 
inghiues. The royal company that played 
there during that season was directed by 
Gaelano Razzi, and comprised among its mem-, 
bers, Vestri, Righetti, la Marchione and la 
Romagnoli, artistes who were then as cele- 
brated as Malibran, Rubini and Tamburini. 

After playing inginues for a year. I was al- 
lowed to do young premikres. Three years 
later, in 1840, I signed a five years' engage- 
ment to do heroines. 

That is how I became a tragedienne. 

NOTES. 

Madame Patti, says the Paris Figaro, 
has a fan on which are the autographs of all 
the sovereigns of Europe. Here are some : — 
The Czar, *• Nothing is so soothing as your 
singing." The Emperor of Germany, "To 
the ever-singing nightingale." Queen Chris- 
tina, "To the Spanishwoman from a Queen 
who is proud to have her for a subject." 
Queen Victoria, " If Kingf Lear is right in 
saying that a sweet voice is a precious gift in a 
woman, you are the richest of women. ' The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria have merely 
signed. M. Thiers, at the time he was 
President of the Republic, wrote, " Queen of 
song, I stretch forth my hand to thee." 



Mr. Tom Woottwell Wood, is the 
name of an English comedian. It occurs to 
me that he might introduce an interesting 
effect during a performance by spelling his 
name aloud. 

In Mr. Gilbert's opinion, according to a re- 



cent interviewer, the greatest Sir Peter Teazle 
he has ever seen was the late Wm. Farren. 
He thinks that the late E. L. Davenport's Sir 
Giles Overreach was superior to Edwin 
Booth's, but added : "He considers the elder 
Booth a far greater actor than his gifted son. 
but the latter 's Hamlet is superior as a whole 
to his father's, although there were parts of 
the father's Hamlet that were beautiful beyond 
description. He instanced the elder Booth's 
Lear, Cassius, and Richard III,, as among 
his greatest efforts, and as such embodiments 
of these parts as might never be excelled. Mr. 
Gilbert thought Mr. Forrest's Damon and 
Virginius his best performances, and ranked 
him as beyond all others in these parts. 



The curious pseudonyme which Mr. F. J. 
Stimson, the novelist, has adopted, says the 
Boston Record^ has created not a little curi- 
osity. The books of ancient English law 
make frequent use of the term " J. S. of Dale" 
when it is desired to make reference to some 
supposititious person. 

ukeat credit. 

{Editorial in MaU and Soepress.) 

Tbln week's issae of that steadilj improriofr and 
irrowlDfT weekly, the Thtatre^ is the t>e8t yet publish- 
ed, and reflects ^eat credit on Editor Deshler Welsh. 



GREAT TASTE. 
{Town Topics.) 

The July number of The Theatre^ which has just^ 
been issued by Mr. Deshler Webh, Is a fat pamphlet^ 
filled with Rood things, theatrical and social,* not to 
mention the "Boulanfcer March" as a musical BUp> 
plement. The portrait of Miss Alice Lawrence, which 
serves as a frontippiece, (h very well executed, thoufrh 
the iHdy herself is not very jrracefully po^ed. Mr. 
BdRar ti. Kelley, the composer of the new '' Macbeth ** 
music, has an original and interesting skit on the 
music of street soundi*, and Mrs. Doremu8*s ada|»ta- 
tion of *M..es Precleuses Ridicules*' Is given In tta 
entirety with ill u^tral ions. Mr. Welch, by the way, 
displays great taste in tiie selection and divposlcSon 
of tbe pictures In his journal, of which these deslinia 
have become a special feature. 



Happy the man. and happy he alone. 
Be who can call to-day bis ow n ; 
He who, secure within, can say. 
To-morrow do thy woik, for I have lived to-dmy 

[Dryden. 



Self- flattered, unexperienced, high in hope. 
When young, with sanguine cheer, and steamers 

gay, 
We cut our cable, launch into the world. 
And fondly dream each wind and star our friend. 

[YouDiT- 

God be thanked, the meanest of hit oreatarea 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world wlth^ 
one to show a woman when he loves her. 

[Brownlnc. 
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"BURGLAR BILL." 

Tnm Mr, Punch's Manual for Beeitsrs, pubUshtd in 185S, and now reproduced wiih the Editor of Thb Tb«atbs*8 
apologies to Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, and authors qf the oomedjf qf *^*JSkUtha*s Burglar/* 

< You must open in a hushed ffoice, and with an air of wonder at the tporld^s iniquity,) 

Through a window In the attio« brawny Burglar Bill had orept : 

Steaihtiy he seeks a chamber where the Jewellerry Is kept. IPronounce either ** Jewelry *' or '^Joolery.** 

Be Is rumbhed with a Jemmy, oentre-blt and oarpet bag— 

F6r the latter ** oomes tn handy/* as he says/* '* to 8ti>w the swag.** 

C Jemmy *' '* Ctntre-Ht,** and *' Carpet-bag,** are Important words^put good coloring to them.) 
Here, upon the second landmg, he secure may work his will ; 

Down beiow*s a dinner party^up above the house Is htlll. [Start here and extend Jlrstjlnger. 

fluddei ly— In spell- hound horror— all his satisfaction end»— 
F6r a little white-robed figure hv the banister descends t 
iThis line reguiree careful handUna. or U may be imagined that the Jlgure was sliding down the banisters, tvAIcA 

would simply ruin the effect. Ooeerce the bald but classic use qf the singular in *' btuvketer,** which is more 

pleasing to the ^or than the plural.) 
Bill ha^* reached for hu rerolver— ^tiMnssf here with /tm)— but he hesitates to fire ; 
Child Is It, or apparition, that provokes him to pempre t 

Can It be his guardian angel, sent to stay his hand from crime t [In a tone qf awe. 

He could wi«b she had selected some more seasonable time t 
** Go away ! ** be whispers, hoarsely. ** Burglars have their bread to earn t 
I don*c need no Oordlan Angel comin* rivln* me a turn ! ** 

(Shudder and hide your eyes, then change your manner to a naive surprise.) 



But the blue eyes open wider, ruby Itps reveal their pearl :— 
^ I la not a garden angel— 1 Is Just a ylokl 



. „- fickle girl! [Be very artless here. 

Vm doin to thit upon the thairs till tpe tarU and Jellies tum ; 

Partinthom, the Butler, alwayth thaves for Baby Bella thome 1 

Poor man, 00 is lookln* *uogry— leave *oo burgling flugs up dere ; 

Tom along an* have some sweeties, thlttlng on the bottom thtalr 1 ** 

** Uaely, MISs, yon must ezuoose me,** says the Burglar with a jerk ; 

** Dooty calls, and time is pressing— 1 must set about my work t ** [This gr^jgty, 

**Is *oo work to bweak in houses t Nana told me ho. Tm sure 1 

'** Will *oo try if *oo can manage to bweak in my dolPs house door? 

I tan neter det it undone, so my dollies tan*t det out • 

They don't like the f wont to open evowy time they*d walk about ; 

TwT— and, if *oo do It nicely, when Vm thent c^thtairs to theep, 

I will bwing *oo up some goodies— which shall be for *oo to keep I ** [Paiuses, then emotional. 

Off the little angel flutters— but the Burglar wlpCb his brow ; 

He is wholly unaccustomed to a kindly greeting now 1 

Never with a smile of welcome has he seen his (•n trance met ! [Mourr^uUy, 

Nobody (except the Policeman) ever wanted him hs yet I [Bitterly. 

Many a stately home he*s enter^'d— but with unobtrusive tact. 

He has ne*er in paying visits called attention to the fact, 

<}aln he counts it, on departinff, if he has s voided strife. 

Ah, my Brothers, but the Burglar*s N a sad and lonely life ! [ With de^ /eettrtg. 

All forgotten are the Jewels, once the purpose of his '' job,** 

As be Hinks upon the doormat with a deep and choklns sob ! 

Then, the infant's plea recalling, seeks the Nursery above. 

Looking for the Uilipution crib he is to crack— for /ovef 

[Be generally doee it for money, you know. 
In the comer stands the doll*t house gaily painted green and red ; [ Coloring again here. 

And the door declines to open— even as the child had »a1d I 
Oat oome oenter-bit and jemmy, all his implements are plied ; 
Never has he burgled better as he feels with honest pride 1 
Deftly now the task*s accomplifhed— for the door will open well. 
When a childish voice behind him breaks the silence like a bell— 
^ Sank ^00, Mi«sa Burglar, sank *oo, and. betause oo*s been 1 he nice. 
See, 1*ve bwought *oo up a tartlet— gweat big gweedies eat the ice ! 
Pappa says he wanto to see *oo— Partlnthon is tummiog* too— 
Tan't *oo stay ?**...*' Weil, not thH eventn*, so, mv little dear— adoo 1 *' 
■{Make a picture qf the next couplet; M the audience see the haunted victim qf social prejudice beguiling his flight 

by lender memories as he escapes his pursuers.) 
Vast he speeds acrons the housetops— but his bosom throbs with bliss. 
For upon his ronirh lips linger tracew of a baby*s kiss I 

{TMs Hne, tear-laden as it is, needs very delicaie treatment to prevent the audience from understanding it in a 
pain/idly literal sertse.] 

• ••••••*• 

[Xow we come to the Male with a highly ^edive contrast^donH be qfhzid qf it], 
1>reamily on downv pillow Baby Bella murmurs sweet: &^^ ^^'^ ^''^ ^ '^PV tenderness, 

*• Banrlar, tum adaln an* thee me— I will dive *oo cakes to eat 1 *i [Th<it*s one side ; now for the other. 

In hto garret, worn and weary. Burglar Bill has sunk to reet. 
Clasping tenderly a damson tartlet to his burly breast I 

ILinaer lovingly on the word '^tartlet,*' remembering to cross your hands upon your bosom as you conclude, andif 
youdonoi find that several susceptible bachelors have been knocked eorn^^ 
there must have been something seriously amiss with your rendering qfit. 
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THE RECORD. 

THE UNION SQUARE THpATRE, 

On August 29, the Union Square Theatre 
opened its doors for the regular theatrical sea- 
son of 1S87-8. Mr. Hill, the manager, had 
advertised that during the summer he had 
completely reconstructed the interior, and that 
it was practically a new theatre, but very few 
were prepared to see the remarkable changes 
which had taken place. It is now one of the 
handsomest houses in the country. Its decor- 
ations are very elaborate, and a complete re- 
arrangement of the boxes has made the audi- 
torium seem twice as large as it did before. 

The first production was a drama in three 
acts, by Mr. A. C. Gunter. entitled "One 
Against Many," with the following cast : 

BaroD Dimltri Mencbikoff Francis D. Relnan 

Prince MlcbReioTiiob Dan Leeson 

Herr l8(>akoff ZaniHroff Alfred Rleln 

CaibbertCboimondely Albert Roberts 

Herman Muller : George D«» Vere 

Henri La Ron^e Redfield Clarke 

Feodor... Fredk. Go<dth«a1te 

Fninools Fdwln Pblllips. 

Ivan H. P. Hatrl-on 

Greirny. J. C. Telrran 

Countess Olira Lapn«-obkln Katie G1lt>ert 

Va»»-aliF8aTurgeueff Carrie Jackson 

Nelra.. EfBeOtrmon 

Pierre De Montalacrbert John L. Burieigb 

This play ran for three weeks, but was not 
altogether a success, being rather disjointed 
and wearisome. " Nihilism " furnishes the 
subject of the piece, and the leading character 
might have been made very powerful if in the 
hands of some one like the late Charles 
Thorne, for instance, but Mr. Burleigh did not 
prove strong enough to save Mr. Gunter s 
work. 

On the night of September 26. a brrlliant 
audience assembled at the Union Square to 
witness the first production of a new comedy 
by Bronson Howard, entitled "The Henrietta, ' 
with this cast of characters : 

Nicholas VanalHtyne Wm. H. Crane 

Dr Parke WalnwilRbt H.J. Lptboourt 

NicholHn VanalKtyne. Jr t'harleh Kent 

Bertie Vanalstyne Stnart Robton 

Lord An bar Trelannpy Lor mer Stof^dard 

The RfY. Ur. Murray Hilton Frank Tanneblll, Jr. 

Wats* -n Flint Heniy Hergman 

Mu<^rraTe Louis Carpenter 

Ulrs Cornelia Opdyke helena Fetter 

Ro^e Vana'styne Sibyl Johnstone 

A|C»^eP I«o<-kw«'od Jehhle 8t«»rey 

Lady Mary Trelauney May Waldron 

This proved one of the most brilliant 
comedies ever seen in New York. It is 
certainly far ahead of anything of the sort ever 
written by an American author. There is 
not a superfluous line or one not worth 
listening to in the whole piece. It is a comedy 
which combines the most ingenious splicing 
of pathos and laughter; it is strong and 
wholesome in its sentiment, and the plot is a' 



delightful series of perplexities and surprises. 
As for its acting it could not be much im- 
proved. Mr. Crane as the "Old Nick" ii> 
the Street never had a better opportunity, and 
it IS probably the best thing he has done. Mr. 
Robson is exceedingly droll as "the lamb." 
Messrs. Robson and Crane have certainly 
found a mme which will carry them through 
as well as " The Henrietta " does the people 
in the play. The company is admirable ; Mr. 
Leihcourt is refined, manly and tender as the 
young doctor; Mr. Kent gives a strong 
picture of the "business" son. and Mr. 
Bergman, who reminds one strongly of Wilson 
Barrett, is sufficiently calm and calculating for 
the man who is simply contented with his \ of 
one per cent. Young Stoddart, as the im- 
ported lord, creates much amusement. It is 
a short part, but he has made a great deal out 
of it. Mr. Tannehill, as the young " shepard," 
who endeavors to gather the wrong kind of 
lambs into his fold, and gets worsted by his 
own hypocrisy, is excellent, and so is Mr. 
Carpenter, as old Musgrave, The women 
are all good, particulary Miss Jessie Storey, 
who looks sweet enough to eat. 

The plot of "Henrietta" is original. In 
brief, the story tells in a forcibly exaggerated 
way the humorous and tragic elements of 
money speculations. Nicholas Vanalstyne is 
a Wall Street man, worth his millions — he 
speculates as naturally and easily as he sleeps 
and eats. He is of a bombastic disposi- 
tion, but he has a heart and a streak of real 
charity in his private dealings. He has a son^ 
Nicholas, who knows too much and who at- 
tempts to comer his father, ruin him.' and be- 
come a millionaire himself. Meanwhile, an- 
other son — Bertie— whom his father has cast 
off with a paltry check of $500,000, and who 
is nothing worse than painfully quiet and 
sedate, comes upon the scene and saves his 
father. Nicholas dies of heart disease, and 
his physician afterwards marries his wife. All 
this, with two or three little sub-plots, and the 
family jars among the sons, daughters and 
prdspective sons and daughters-in-law of 
Nicholas, furnish an evening's amusement that 
could be repeated without being tiresome. 
Messrs. Robson and Crane's engagement at 
the Union Square is for twelve weeks. The 
play ought to run a year. 

THE LYCEUft^. 

Mr. Fr oh man's company has achieved a 
great success in the performance of "The 
Great Pink Pearl," the cast of which is given 
in another column. It is preceded by a little 
comedy in one act, entitled " Editha's Burglar," 
a dramatization of Mrs. Burnett's story, and the 
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two pieces make up a delightful evenings Mr. 
Sothcrn appears in both. As the burglar he 
gives some character acting which shows him 
to be possessed of strong pathetic powers, 
tempered by nice discrimination. Little Miss 
Leslie, a golden-haired child, has created a 
sensation by her acting of Editha. Perhaps 
it is not acting. The majority of children are 
early taught to imitate, and really do accom- 
plish many surprising things, without knowing 
why. how. or wherefore. Of course this is not 
acting as we would have it on the stage, for 
the actor must in some way feel his art, which 
little Miss Leslie can hardly appreciate as yet. 
But call it what you may, this lovely child— as 
viewed from the auditorium —is remarkable. 
The actual could not be more natural. " The 
Great Pink Pearl." which is a bright and clever 

Sy by K. C. Carton and Cecil Raleigh, of 
ndon, is the story of a poor young journal- 
ist, who, in adventure with a Bohemian com- 
panion, is mistaken for a wealthy American, 
and being put into possession of a large pearl, 
belonging to the family of a prince, is led into 
various scrapes, which, however serious, are 
clothed in a very grotesque and humerous 
garb. Mr. Sothern, as Anthony Sheen, repeats 
his success in "The Highest Bidder." Mr. 
Le Moyne, as Patrucci Gormani, shows that 
there is not another actor on the American 
stage, who can excel him. Mr. Kelcey is par- 
ticularly good as Prince Pennikoff and so is 
Mr. Buckstone as Lillicarp. 

The season thus far at the Lyceum has 
been unusually successful. The present bill 
will be withdrawn on October 31. when Mr. 
Sothern 'Will start on a traveling tour with 
a carefully selected company in ** The Highest 
Bidder." Mr. Frohman will then present a 
new comedy by Daniel Belasco and H. C. 
De Mille, entitled "The Wife." 

A special matinee was given at the Lyceum, 
September 23, when "a farcical comedy" 
by Mark Twain, called "The American 
Claimant," was tried by Mr. A. P. Burbank, 
who assumed the character of Colonel Sellers. 
This piece was intended by the author to be 
a sequel to the scenes made so famous by 
that princely-hearted man John T. Raymond, 
and it was an especially bold venture on the 
part of Mr. Burbank to play a character which 
had been so adjusted to Mr. Raymond as to 
render it almost inseparable from the man's 
distinct personality. The result of the matinee 
indicated that Mr. Burbank, however a good 
public reader he may be, is in no way fitted 
to step into dead men*s shoes of the kind. 
The play was a miserable lot of twaddle, with 
neither dramatic construction nor reason. In 
the original Colonel Sellers was a type 
familiar to every one who has had experience 



with men and things. It was not a burlesque, 
and while the play itself was full of humor 
there was something pathetic — something that 
touched the heart in the way Mr. Raymond 
drew the portrait of the generous-minded^ 
light-hearted schemer. A more silly con- 
glomeration of rubbish than " The American 
Claimant" has not been seen on a respectable 
stage. As for Mr. Burbank he is entitled to 
much encouragement. He is an intellectual 
man, whose success as a reader ought to be of 
positive service in establishing a place for 
himself as an actor. As a matter of record 
the cast was as follows : 

Col. Mulberry Sellers A. P. Burbank 

Keputi de Bonun J. w. Plirott 

LafuyetU) Hawkins Wm. Royston 

Mr. Simpson J. BHrnes 

Mary tellers Alice King Hamilton 

Mr-<. Sellers Annie Klne 

Aunt Sally W. H. Lytel 

FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 

The season at this theatre opened Sept. 5,. 
with a dramatization of Admiral Porter's novel 
" Allan Dare, in which the leading characters 
were taken by Mr. Frank Carlyle, Mr. W. 
Lackaye and Mr. Luke Martin. Originally 
played in San Francisco by McKee Rankin 
and Frederick De Belleville, a measure of suc- 
cess was obtained, but as produced here, the 
piece displayed but little merit. 

On Sept. 21, Mrs. Langiry brought forward 
at Che Fifth Avenue Theatre a dramatization 
of a cleverly- written book called "As In a 
Looking Glass," but the play is almost unin- 
telligible to those who have not read the novel. 
Mrs. Langtry displays great improvement in 
her acting as Lena Daspard, She certainly 
gives evidence of much hard work and senous 
study, and could give a few " points " to some 
of our American "leading women." By re- 
ferring to another pa^e, it will be seen that her 
supporting company is a very good one. Mr. 
Barrymore is admirably fitted for the part of 
Jack and Mr. Hilliard is a capital Lord Daysey, 
but if anyone had supposed that Algy Balfour 
was the sort of a person that Mr. Calvert 
makes him out to be, then that ones fancy 
must have gone mad. Mr. Everill was, of 
course, a splendid Dromiroff, 

DALY'S THEATRE. 

After a series of triumphs in Chicago, San 
Francisco and other Western cities, Mr. Au- 
gustin Daly opened his own theatre in New 
York for the season, on the evening of October 
5, with the production of a new comedy by 
Pinero, entitled " Dandy Dick." There is now 
no theatre in the city so sure of such a brilliant 
first night audience as Daly's. By theatre- 
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goers it is considered quite the thing to be 
present on such an occasion, and if the seating 
capacity was twice as large, there would be no 
•diniculty in filling it. " Dandy Dick " is a play 
that is thoroughly English in its humor and its 
style, but there is hardly the dash and go to suit 
the average American audience. To those 
people, however, who appreciate the subtlety 
of Du Maurier's drawmgs and the wit of 
Punch, there is a delightful atmosphere pre- 
vading it which is as insiduously acceptable as 
the nuts and wine of a lingering dinner. The 
idea of putting a dignified and nonest charac- 
ter which should have attached to it the natu- 
ral respect which is due to a clergyman, into 
ridiculous and humiliating p>ositions is not a 
spectacle conducive to healthy appetite. In 
" Dandy Dick " there is a Dean, who is sud- 
denly pounced upon in his quiet home by a 
sister who is attractive and " horsey " to a de- 

free hardly becoming a lady. He is induced 
y her to shelter a racer, and, and by her 
influence, because he is in debt, to bet 
money upwn him. In attempting to give a bolus 
to the horse he is led into trouble by an old 
family retainer, who. having bet upon a com- 
petitor, puts poison in the mixture. The sub- 
sequent lodging of the Dean in the village 
jail and the general complication which follows 
it furnishes the main incidents of the piece. 
Besides all this the Dean has two pretty 
daughters whose whimpering and childish- 
ness by some means or other have woix the 
love of two army officers, who are represented 
as brainless and as preposterous as possible. 
There is also a guest — a sporting baronet — 
in the house who is on intimate terms with 
the sisters, both owning equal shares in 
** Dandy Dick." Mr. Fisher is the Dean and, 
of course, enacts it with all the proper dignity 
and discretion. Miss Rehan as the woman of 
the turf, popularly known as " George Tidd," 
gives further evidence of her remarkable ver- 
satility and her dramatic perception. Mr. 
George Clarke, as the baronet, plays with his 
old time vigor and heartiness, and Messrs. 
Drew and Skinner, as the two army officers, 
afford much amusement. Mr. Drew is partic- 
ularly well made up in this and gives a bit of 
character acting that is surprisingly good. 
Miss Eflfie Shannon, who is a new membsr of 
Mr. Daly's company, has a great deal in her 
favor. Miss St. Quentin and Mr. Gilbert do 
some clever work, and Mr. Lewis, as the old 
servant is capital— and he usually is. 

During the summer Mr. Daly has made vari- 
ous alterations in his theatre, adding to its 
feneral comfort and convenience. He opens 
is season with renewed energy and will pro- 
duce, besides several new plays, at least one 
old comedy which will have all the care be- 



stowed upon it as had " Taming of the Shrew.* 
Mr. Richard Doniey is again at his post as 
Mr. Daly's assistant and excellent business man. 



THE CASINO. 

On September 19th the charms of " Er- 
minie " gave way to " The Marquis," a comic 
opera, which is said to have been performed 
550 times in Paris and 450 times in London. 
As to what it will do in New York remains to 
seen. It is put on the stage as sumptuouslv 
as the Messrs. Aronson know how, which 
means that the costumes are splendid and the 
scenery is bright and artistic. There is hardly 
the " catchiness " to the music that there is in 
" Erminie " or several other operas which have 
been produced at the Casino. At times it is 
wearisome and commonplace, although there 
is a trio which is singularly sweet. The libretto 
amounts to very little, and very little evidence 
is given concerning its motive. In fact, there 
might as well be no plot at all. Mr. James 
T. Powers makes his first appearance as a 
comic opera singer. His methods have been 
gradually formed by the vulgar influences of 
such plays as •* A Little Tin Soldier," and it 
will take some time to eradicate the poisoning 
from his system. But he talks plainly and 
sings plainly, has some grace and is funny nat- 
urally without resorting to the buffoonery 
whicn he occasionally displays. The cast also 
includes Mark Smith and Constice Pounds. 
The latter fails to accomplish all that justifies 
his reputation, his voice seems weak, and he has 
become so Gilbertian —which was really his 
chief charm, and very properly, too, under the 
circumstances — that his acting appears mis- 
placed in " The Marquis." Mesdames Ricd, 
Grubb and Urquhart distinguish themselves 
by their exceptionally attractive womanhood — 
as viewed from the auditorium. 



MADISON SQUARE THEATRE. 

On October ist Mr. Mansfield concluded a 
brilliant engagement at this theatre after a 
number of successful performances of the dual 
character, "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." The 
dramatization of the book by Mr. Louis Steven- 
son was done by Mr. Sullivan, of Boston, and 
as a dramatic construction is a failure. If it 
were not for a natural and positive success of 
Mr. Mansfield's acting— were the piece divested 
of his personality — and the interest felt in Mr. 
Stevenson's strange creation, Mr. Sullivan's 
work would be considered merely a shred of 
talk and borrowed incident. As to Mr. Mans- 
field's performance of this part, it has been 
greatly overrated. Some of the papers have 
gone mad, apparently, in their ravings, and one 
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would fancy that there had been discovered an 
extraordinary genius of an unknown species, 
but the truth is, and every experienced actor 
knows it, that Mr. Mansfield's hit as Hyde was 
inevitable ; the opportunity coming to many 
other actors would have had the same results. 
Disguise and disfigure anyone and make clap- 
trap surroundings, and you can be almost sure of 
producing some sort of a sensation, and there 
arc dozens who could have succeeded in this 
as well as Mr. Mansfield. His Jekyll is not 
especially good. It is passable. All this is said 
not with a view to underrate or to exhibit any 
prejudice, but to simply state the facts in the 
case. 

On October 3d Mr. Palmer brought out a 
revival of "Jim the Penman," one of the best 
constructed dramas ever seen in New York. 
The acting of the company has been considered 
in The Theatre and it is still the same- 
there is nothing more to be said. The whole 
performance is perfect. 

'• A RUN OF LUCK " IN BOSTON. 

At the Boston Theatre •' A Run of Luck " 
was produced on the night of the 12th instant. 
A nielodrama, written by Messrs. Henry Pet- 
titt and Augustus Harris, it deals with sporting 
Hfe in England, and this is its first production 
in America. It is elaborately staged, and 
altogether presents a magnificent set of spec- 
tactuar i)icture8. Aside from these telling 
features, it can also be adjudged a play strongly 
constructed, cleverly written, and full of spinted 
actkm. There are no dull moments in it. The 
characters, in strong contrast with each other, 
afford capital opportunities for good acting and 
represent, humanly speaking, just such persons 
as can be found to-day in those circles the 
authors have drawn upon for this material. 
The first act shows the house and stables of 
John CopsUy, His daughter, Daisy, is en- 
gaged in marriage to a young man of good 
character, Harry Copsley, who has a rival in 
GeargeSelby, a thoroughly-bad fellow in many 
respects, whose chief amusement is found in 
giving post-obits on his father's death. Squire 
Seify, This lively youth is in the grasp of two 
villains. Captain Trevor of the aristocracy, 
and Charley Sandown of the slums. But 
George Seify is engaged to his cousin Mabel, 
who in turn is loved by the festive Captain, 
and when the latter learns thaf Harry Copsley 
b^ no right to his name, this is used as a lever 
by which to break the engagement with Daisv, 
so that George Selby can marry her while the 
Captain takes Mabel. The second act relates 
how Daisy has been decoyed into a disreputa- 
ble house in London by Trevor's s^ent. 



George Selby meeting her therein, thinks her 
a fallen woman, insults her, and, upon learning 
his mistake, rescues her from the house. The 
third act shows exterior of Silbey Hall. The 
two villains continue their apparently prosper- 
ous career by making the Squire believe that 
his son has betrayed Daisy. The father also 
hears about the post-obits. He casts off 
George Selby and leaves for the hunt. Then 
he hears that Harry Copsley is his legitimate 
son and his true heir. The Squire is thrown 
from his horse, and is brought home badly 
hurt. Believing that his death is at hand Trevor 
and Sandown show their own by claiming the 
Squire's estates, owing to their holding his son's 
post-obits for money loaned. Then Harry 
Copsley proclaims himself the rightful heir if the 
Squire dies, and the villains are " knocked out " 
for the nonce. The fourth, act of course, sets 
all things right. It is the exciting one of the 
play, and is most cleverly handled in its repre- 
sentation of life on the turf. The filly Daisy, 
owned by George Selby, is entered in an im- 
portant race, heavily backed. The villains 
sieze her for debt, but by a ruse are sent off 
after another horse. The filly is saddled and 
mounted and about to go to the post when she 
is again siezed by an officer who, however, is 
satisfied by the Squire, the latter arriving in 
time to pay off his son's debts. The race is 
run with Daisy in it. She wins ; pots of money 
are landed for all the good people in the plajf, 
who, as the curtain drops, are again adjusted m 
peace and happiness, with the villains more 
than " distanced." The dangerous feature of 
the play is centred in the advancement of turf- 
gambling as a medium bv which happiness is 
obtained, and through which these particular 
personages gain their own. Owing to the 
skillful way in which the authors have handled 
it, and the acting accorded it at this theatre, 
the second act escapes actual impropriety in 
its presentation ; but if the stage is to educate 
as well as amuse, these are not well-chosen 
methods for such purposes. 

The company selected by Mr. Tompkins to 
present this play is one of unusual excellence. 
Deserving of special mention is Mr. Forrest 
Robinson as Harry Copsley, Mr. Frank Losee 
as (tapt, Trevor, Mr. Dan Magninnis as 
Charley Sandown, and Miss Minnie Radcliffe 
as Daisy, In reference to the last scene it 
must be said that in all respects it is indeed 
remarkable. The meet at the Hall, the hunters 
and doj^s, the weighing of the jockies, and all 
the vaned details of preparation for a race are 
so perfectly depicted that the most critical 
sportsman is surprised that upon the stage 
such work can be produced. The play has 
scored a great success, and deservedly so. 
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NOTES. 

The company which has been organized by 
Messrs. Karl, Macdonald and Bamabee has 
been named " The Bostonians." The follow- 
ing is a list of the company : Sopranos — Marie 
Stone, Camille Muori, Juliette Corden, Mena 
Cleary ; contraltos — Agnes Huntington, Lottie 
Cruikshank; tenors— Tom Karl, Willian A. 
Xanten, F. W. Miller ; baritones— W. H. Mac- 
donald, J. A. Montgomery ; bassos — Henry C, 
Bamabee, George Frothingham, Riccardo 
Ricci; music director— Samuel L. Studley; 
stage manager— Oscar Weil ; manager — F. E. 
Pond; chorus of thirty voices; permanent 
orchestra of fifteen players. The season, thirty- 
eight weeks, will begin in Worcester on Octo- 
ber 3. The repertory includes two novelties — 
" The Poachers," by a French composer, and 
Hal6vy's " The Conscript." Familiar operas 
named are "Fatinitza," "Boccaccio,*' Fan- 
chonette," " The Bohemian Girl." "The Mus- 
keteers," " Mignon," " Fra Diavolo," " Mar- 
tha," " Carmen " and " Faust." 



An enerjgetic writer has given out that a 
San Franasco tailor has taken Mrs. Langtry's 
measure for cloth gowns, and reports her di- 
mensions as follows : Height, 5ft. 7in. ; across 
shoulders, 1 5in. ; bust, 36in. ; arm, I2in. ; length 
of leg, 28in. ; waist, 26in. ; length of arm, 26m. ; 
ankle. Sin. ; foot, 8in.; face, 7 i-7in.; round 
crown of head, 24in. ; nose to finger-tip (arm 
out), 28in. 

♦*♦ 

Mr. E. J. Henley and Miss Annie Robe 
opened a week's engagement in the new Grand 
Opera House, Buffalo, October 3, and evi- 
dently made a great hit, judging by the papers. 
The Express says: "The performance was 
an undoubted success. The curtain had to be 
run^ up every act, except the last, where the 
tragic end of Brodit puts a fitting climax upon 
one of the best-written plays ever put on local 
boards." 



" The Arabian Nights " is still the reign- 
ing attraction at the Standard Theatre, New 
York. The present is the fifth week of its run 
there. The management have been sagaciously 
strengthening the production each week, re- 
gardless of Its strong hold on the popular 
fancy. Prominent in this week's changes is 
the introduction of Mr. Richard Golden as the 
policeman. His comic guardian of the peace 
IS said to be the cleverest that has yet " done 
duty " in the spectacle. 



"The Macbeth" that McKee Rankin is 
going to produce at Niblo's Garden, New 
York, on the 31st instant is destined to rank 
with the the few great Shakespearian presen- 
tations here whose artistic detail and marvel- 
ous magnitude are yet remembered with pride 
by the native New Yorker. Mr. Rankin un- 
dertakes the production with pardonable con- 
fidence, in view of the unqualified success that 
attended his attempt with the tragedy at San 
Francisco two years ago, in which instance he 
ran the piece for twenty-five consecutive 
nights, the longest consecutive run it has ever 
scored in its history. As at San Francisco, so 
at Niblo's, will Mr. Rankin introduce Kelley's 
grand orchestration and choruses, without 
which " Macbeth," (according to a San Fran- 
cisco critic) cannot be said to be the play of 
" Macbeth." Nearly 400 people will appear in 
the forthcoming production at Niblo's. The 
rehearsals begin tnis week. The scenery has 
been all summer in course of construction. 



Mr. John A. Mackey will go on the road 
this season in an original comedy under the 
management of Mr. Leander Richardson. 



Robert Stoepel, the composer, who died 

October 4, has left two unfinished operas, both 

of which will be done during the present 

season. One is by Mr. Knox, editor of Texas 

Sif tings, the other by A. P. Dunlop, a well 

known journalist. 

» 
» « 

The Philadelphia correspondent of The 
Theatre writes : " Kiralfy at last gives us 
something with a plot. •* Dolores," an adapt- 
ation of Sardou's " Patrie," has just finished 
a three week's engagement at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House. Unlike the former spec- 
tacular plays produced by Kiralfy, the dramatic 
action of ** Dolores " has not been sacrificed 
for the ballet, and the powerful plot is followed 
with clearness and exactitude. The latest 
London comic opera success, " Dorothy." has 
been secured by Mr. Fleishman, who wiU pro- 
duce it in this city. 

On October 16 ** Dolores " will be presented 
in Chicago. No definite arrangements have 
yet been made about the New York produc- 
duction. In *' Dolores " Antoinetta Bella, the 
Italian premiere danseuse, will make her first 
New York appearance, and the " Dresdina 
ballet," made up of figures to resemble Saxony 
porcelain, which proved to be an attractive 
novelty at the London Alhambra, will be shown 
for the first time here. 
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The first concert of the Buffalo Musical 
Festival for 1887 will be held on October 18. 
at which Part I consists of the overture to 
Beethoven's ''Leonore," and the quartette 
from the first act of '• Fidelis." Part II, of 
" The Golden Legend," by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
The second concert will be given October 19. 
Part I consists of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
and a Chopin number by Miss aus der Ohe ; 
Part II. of " Midsummer Night's Dream," with 
readings by Mr. Riddle. The third concert 
will take place on Friday evening, October 21. 
at which Berlioz's " Damnation of Faust " will 
be given. The fourth or matinee concert will 
occur Saturday afternoon, October 22, when 
a miscellaneous programme of orchestral selec- 
tions and role numbers will be given. The 
fifth concert will be a " Wagner night," Satur- 
day evening, in which all the soloists, the 
chorus, and the orchestra will participate. The 
list of soloists is as follows : Sopranos, Miss 
Ella Earlc. Miss L. Gertrude Sears, Miss Julia 
Gethoefer ; contralto. Mme. Helen Hastreiter ; 
tenors, Herr Max Alvary, Mr. F. A. Bowdoin ; 
baritone, Herr Max Heinrich; bass-baritone, 
Herr Rudolph von Milde ; pianist. Miss Adele 
aus der Ohe ; reader, Mr. George Riddle. 



The company which is to support Mme. 
Etelka Gerster in her tour, under the manage- 
ment of Henry E. Abbey, will be : Sigjnor 
Bjorksten, tenor; Mme, Helene Hastreiter, 
contralto; Signor De Anna, baritone; Miss 
Nettie Carpenter, violinist, and Mme. Saconi, 
harp. 

• • 

Mr. Locke says that the prospects for the 
coming season of the National Opera Co. are 
exceedingly favorable. His season will begin 
in Philadelphia on November 7. Rubinstein's 
" Nero " will be given on the opening and 
Goldmark's " Queen of Sheba," in English, on 
the second night. The repertoire will include, 
beside these, " Faust," " Lohengrin," " The 
Flying Dutchman," "Huguenots," " Aida," 
" Tannhauser," and " The Meistersinger." The 
New York season will begin on Feb. 27 and 
will last four weeks. After a tour in New 
England towns there will be a return visit to 
Boston, for one week, followed by one-night 
visits to Albany, Utica, Watcrtown, Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Elmira, and four performances 
in Buffalo. 

• 

Regarding Helen Dauvray's earlier career, 
it is worthy of note that on December 4, 1876, 
when she appeared at the California Theatre 
in a piece wiled "Florence," the following 
people were in her company: Tom Keene, 



George Giddens, W. A. Mestayer, Ellie Wil- 
ton, Mrs. Saunders and Carrie W^t. 

Some new apartments lately fitted up in the 
Boston Theatre are thus described : Leading 
from near the entrance on the lower lobby is a 
flight of winding stairs, made of iron, with 
iron baluster, the dullness of the metal being 
relieved by red plush on the top of the guard. 
This stairway leads to a lar^^e and beautifully 
finished office, which is occupied by Mr. Tomp- 
kins's secretary, and will be used as an ante- 
room for visitors who have business to transact. 
This room, originally the meeting place of the 
board of directors of the theatre, like all the 
rooms in the building, is high-studded. From 
this through a 24-inch wall, a doorway, newly 
cut, leads to a room built over the main en- 
trance to the theatre. This, the manager's 
private office, is ornamented and furnished with 
rare taste and at great expense. The floors 
are of hard woods, arranged in patterns ; the 
walls are decorated in attractive designs, and 
the woodwork has been riven a durable ivory 
finish. Beautiful stained-glass windows add 
to the beauty of the rooms. Some of the 
woodwork is of carved oak, and a fireplace 
and furniture to harmonize with the general 
design make the office a comfortable as well 
as an elegant apartment. On the walls hang 
portraits of the late Orlando Tompkins, War- 
ren, Salvini, Murdoch, Booth, Barrett and 
McCullough. 

The Boston Ideal Company, under the man- 
agement of Col. W. H. Foster, will be consti- 
tuted as follows for the coming season: Mdlle. 
Zelie de Lussan, prima donna ; Miss Ida Klein, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, soprano ; Mdlle. La Blanche, contralto ; 
Mr. Charles Modini, Mr. Frank Baxter, tenors ; 
Mr. A. D. Saxon, baritone ; Mr. W. H, Clark, 
basso ; Mr. J. W. Herbert, of Ko-Ko fame, 
comedian; Miss Harriet Avery, mezzo so- 

Srano ; Mr. Clement Bainbridge, light comedy ; 
Ir. J. C. Myron, low-comedy roles. The com- 
pany will number seventy-four people. " The 
Daughter of the Regiment " will be the piece 
de resistance. Among the novelties to be pro- 
duced are " Queen Topaz," a three-act opera 
comique by Victor Masse; "The Golden 
Cross," a good example of the German opera 
comique, by Ignatz Brull, and " Carmen." Mr. 
George Loesch will act as conductor, and Mr. 
Frederick Williams as stage manager. The 
company opens in New England in October. 

The programme of the Norfolk and Norwich 
(England) twenty-second triennial festival has 
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been issued. It is as follows : Tuesday eve- 
ning, October ii, Mackenzie's "Jubilee Ode," 
Saint-Sa€ns's " Nineteenth Psalm," the " Lob- 
gesang;" Wednesday morning, Bottesini's 
"The Garden of Olivet," Dvoriks "Stabat 
Mater; Wednesday evening, miscellaneous 
concert; Thursday morning, Mancinelli's 
*• Isaiah," Cherubim's Fourth Mass ; Thursday 
evening. Stanford's " Irish " Symphony, Sulli- 
van's " The Golden Legend ; " Friday morn- 
ing, " The Messiah ; " Friday evening. Berlioz's 
" Faust." The principal vocalists engaged are 
Mmes. Albani, Liza Lehmann, Annie Marriott, 



Hilda Wilson and Lena Little, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Charles Wade, McGuckin, Stanley, Alec 
Mar^h, Brockbank and Barrington Foote. Mr. 
Randegger will be the conductor. 



Mr. Harry St. Maur writes from the far 
north of Queensland, Australia, that he is ex- 
periencing some of the difficulties of acting in 
the bush, but is in the best of spirits. He is 
playing a round of comedies and has made a 
great success in Australia. 
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Mr. Henry B. Abbey 

Charles H. Matthews 

Acting Manager 



THB MOUSB TRAP. 

Lord Normantower 

Osmond Tearle 
Sir Peter Lund.... Charles Qrovet 

Philip Selwyn B. D. Ward 

Tom Yerrinder Sam Sothem 

Kate Derwent Bose Coghlln 

Beatrice Selwyn Mrs. Abbey 

Mildred Selwyn Bnid Leslie 

General A dmiasion 50c 

Reserved Beau 50c. and $1 extra 

Family Circle 50c. and asc 



JIM THB PBNMAN. 



James Ralston 

Lewis Percival 

Baron Hartfeld 

Captain Bed wood 

Lord Drelincourt 

Jack Babton 

Mr. Chaptttone, Q. C. . . . 

Dr. Petty wise 

Mr. Netherby, M. P 

Nina 

Agnes 

Lady Dnnscombe 

Mrs. Chapstone 



Boxes $19, $15 I Gallery.. 

Orch. and Bale $1.50, $a | Gen'l Adm>i 



and 75c. 
$» 




Fourth Ave., bet. aad 

and a4th Streets. 
Manager 



Evening at 8:15. 

Matinee, Saturday at a. 

. . Mr. Dan Frohmaa 



THB QRBAT PINS PBARL. 

To Bi Pbzcidsd at 8:16 bt 
Bditha'B Burglar. 

Boxes $8, $10, $ia I Balcony (4 rows) fi.50 

Orchestra $2.50 1 Balcony $1.00 

General Admission i— <«'»^r^i/> 
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AS IN A liOOKINQ QLASS. 

Captain Jack Kortlngbra^ ^^a^'i^'l ^uffi ^'IS 

Lord Udolpho Daysey ;; *^5***r*i ^i^^'lln 

Ooant Paul Dromlroff Frederick Kverili 

Sir Thoma* Gage '^^ ^- ?L®itISJ 

Afgemon Balfour T^n^SlfiT! 

Captain Kairfield ;;"/.• \S«^n 

Lady Darner Uaule Ruasell 

MUHfvyge KMtherlne Florence 

SorBnoe-::"-"' Lilian Florence 

U&yGMe Rose Roberts 

Felloie.^ Nadege Doree 

LonaDespard Mm.LaDglry 

Boxes $16. $18 I First Bale, (rear rows).. $1 

Orch«& First Balo'y. -$1.60 1 Seooud Balcony BOc. 

General Admission $1.00. 




Thirteenth Street 



and Broadway. 



Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
r^eaaeei and Manager*, Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
Business Manager Mr. Chas. Bumham 

Morxig Orau'B New French Opera Bouffe 
Oompany. 

Monday La Fllle de Mme. Angot 

Tuesday LaMascotte 

Wednesd'ay La Fllle de Mme. Angot 

Thursday Serment d' Amour 

Friday Faiinltza 

Saturday .'.' Fatlnltza 

Saturday Matinee Fatlnltza 

Orchestra $1.50 I Balcony $1.00 A 75c. 

Paiqoette x.ool Family Circle soc* 




Corner 14th St. and 6th Ave. 

Mr. J. W. Rosenquest Sole Manager 

The Ring and the Keeper. 

Lady Constance ^U^a^^w^SkSSI 

Sir PhlUp Aimer R. A.Roberts 

MT SWBETHEART. 

ipinn Minnie Palmer 

Tony FilusV.V;.: v."/.' v. - R- A Roberts 

JoeShotweU rj^ *^- ^^^^i"! 

Dudley Haroourt '2\^Ay^^^^l 

Dr Olfrer Hal. Clarendon 

FaraerHitiij'li::.:: .Ben^ Hendricks 

MlsB Louisa Fleeter Carrie Reynolds 

MrB.Hataell Jane Gray 



Henri de Legardere .- J- ^l®J!™^" 

Due de Gonzague Joseph Slaytor 

Marquis de Chayenny Maurice ^w 

PhllUppe D'Orleans -^'I'?^^ 

DuodeNevers ;-^* ^•**i?™® 

Comte Neville ^"z,"h^L^^^^^^^ 

Cocardasse W. U. Bartholomew 

Passepoll y^L^vJ^yJ*^^ 

Staupltc JohnDeGes 

Blanche de Caylus Helen ^aoy 

Blanche deNevers Mamie Floyd 

Pepita Helen Sedgwick 

Martine.V.V.V." BllaAtkinson 

Angellque MlsaDutton 

Private Boxes $10, $8 I Orch. ft Front Bale..,. TSc. 

Orch. & Front Giro ..$1.00 | Orch., Giro. & Bale 60c 

Family Circle, 2Bc. Admission, 50c. 




Broadway, between 32d and j^d Streets. 

Evening at S, and Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Director Mr. Jas. C. Duff. 

THB ARABIAN NiaHT& 

Ski-Hi F. W.Holland 

Princess Balroubadora CeliaElllB 

Tokiky-Nokra Tom Martin 

Chow-chow J. H.Ryley 

Kluba-Lubba R. Golden 

Klckapoo LenaMervllle 

Alladdln Loie Fuller 

The Widow Tootrlcum Liltle Alllston 

Fol-Dol Lizzie Hughes 

Zalambo May Yoke 

Tamborlna ZoeVlelll 

Oenle of the Lamp MissCogan 

Doxes $6, $8, $10, $12 I Balcony $1 and 75c. 

Orchestra $1 60 | second Balcony 50c 

General Admission $L 



Academy of Music, 

14th Street and Irring Plaoe. 

Sole Proprietor Mr. W. P. Dourlas, 

Mana^r Mr. A, J. Murphy. 

Assistant Manager Mr. J. F. Donnelly. 

Treasurer Mr. Thome Merchant. 

A DABKSBORBT. 

Reserred Seats $1, 75b. and 80c 

General Admission $1 
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Broadway, bet. Thirtieth and Thirty-firrt Strcefs, '^ 
Bventog at 8:89. Saturday Matinee at 9. 

Proprietors Mewrs. Dixey, Milen & Barfon. 

BeflTlnniDg Oct. 17, the Greatest of all Successes. 

RICE'S OORSAIR. 

ronrad the Corsair Annie Sumerville 

Birbanio Mr. Frank David 

Seyd Pacha Mir. J. C. Brocolini 

HyngSmaul Mr. Georire A.Schiller 

Yiiinuf Mr. Bdwln Morris 

Hassan Miss Carrie Behr 

Oanem Miss KateUart 

AH Miss Jennie Bartlne 

Ahmed Miss Maude Wa'demere 

Baobsheesh Mr. Oayid P. Steele 

Mu«tapha Mr. Harry Amberir 

Medora Miss Louise Montajrue 

Oalnare Miss Clara Lane 

Zollema • Mlro Rose Cooke 

FlAtima Miss May Danforth 

Bebe Miss Llla Blow 

Anlmah Miss Ma Howell 

Fetnab Mlf«s Ruth Stetson 

Zobelde Miss Blanche Bden 

Leilah Miss Amelia Glover 

Otoldl Miss Florence Baker 

Ualda Miss May Steele 

Serena MlssLillle Howard 

The Mule Fling George Cohen and Fred Turner 

Boxes $6, $8, $19 1 Dress Circle $1.50. $1 

Orchestra $lfiO| Balcony Reserved 75o. 

General Admlt^slon $ 1 an d BOc. 

Grand Opera House, 

Eighth Ave., cor. 28d St. . 
Brenfng at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Lessee and Manager Mr. T. H.French. 

AotlDg Manager Mr. W. H. MatthewH. 

THB aOLDBN QIANT. 

Alexand er Fairfax McKee Ran k \ n 

Jack Mason Wm. 8. Harkins 

Doncan LeMoyne Charles Kidder 

Max Wayne Chn ries J. Greene 

Blxby Russell Bassett 

Flynn Ed mond Mortimer 

Jarkson Robert Murra? 

Jim Lang Ah WungSing 

Bessie Fairfax Mrs. McKee Rankin 

Ethel Gray Leonore Blgelow 

Mrs. Boggs Marian Strickland 

Jack Mason Fairfax Harold Kidder 

Boxes $5, $8, $101 Orchestra T.'io. 

Parlor Chairs $1 1 Orch. Circle and Bal..50 c. 

DOCKSTADER'S; 

Broadway, bet. 88th and SOth Sts. 
Evening at 8. Matinee Saturday at 8:80. 

Proprietor. Mr. Lew Dockstader. 

Acting Manager Mr. Edward E. Kidder. 

BCAQNIFIOENT MINSTRBLST. 

Superb Singing 

'•The Fall of New Babylon.'* 

The Pneumatic Railroad. 
Oreat Burlesque Ballet. 
A Huge Hit. 

Orchestra $1 T Front Circle.... 75o. and |1 

Balcony 80c. 

HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS, 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS. 

Saps-Sound-Securb Contracts a Specialty. 



Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday and 
Saturday at a. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sola Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 



THB LBATBOIR PATCH. 

Jeremiah McCarthy.. Ed w*d Harrigan 

Jefferson Putnam John Wild 

Caroline Hyer Dan Oollyer 

Airy McCaflferty M.J. Bradley 

Linda Corncover Joseph Sparks 

Judge Herman Doebler 

Harry Fisher 
Counsellor Delanoy Wriggle 

Charles Sturges 

Levy Hyer P. Goldrich 

Jimmy the Kyd Richard Qullter 

Roderick McQuade John bparks 

Made1in«« McCarthy.. Annie Teamans 

Llbby O'Dooley Amy Lee 

Mrs O'Dooley, Raohael Cohen 

Emily Teamans 

Boxes.. S«and|8 1 Balcony 50c. 

Orch. and Dreas Circle, %\ I Gallery 26c. 

23d Street Tabernacle 

The Celebrated Religious Painting by 

M. DB MUNKACST, 

CHRIST ON OAIiVART, 

Companion to the Picture 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, 

Will be exhibited in New York at the 

Twimtt-Third Stbebt Tibbkmaclb, 

On or about October 12. 

Charles Sedelmeyer Proprietor. 



3d Grand Music Festival 

Will be given at Music Hall under the auspices of 
the Buffalo Musical Association, 

October 18, 19, 21 and 22. 

The following Artists will appear : 

Miss Ella A. Earle Soprano 

Mme Helene Hastreiter Contralto 

Herr Marie Alvary Tenor 

Herr Rudolph Von Milde Bass 

Mr. Max Heinrioh Baritone 

Orchestra of 68 members irom the N. T. Symphony 
Society ; Fraulein Au« Der Ohe, Pianiste ; also a Mag- 
nificent Chorus of 600 voices. Walter J. Oamrotch, 
Director. 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Grand Conservatory of Music, 

46— Wbst Twenty-Third St.— 46 
The leading school of Mnsic, Elocution « Dramatic Art. 
Foreign Languages, Drawing and Painting. Free adran- 
tages equal to six lessons per week. 
For piuticnlars address 

E. EBERHARD, President. 

HAWTHORNE, COSTUMES, 

4 East SOth Street, N. T. 

PLAYS I THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! 
Also Wip^ BeariUy Fact Pr^aratUtu^ and 

Dl A V A r ^ articles needed for Amateur and Fkrior 

'^^^■*'* Theatricals. Catalogaes sent free on appli- 
cation to DB WITT, Publiaher, 33 Roae 

PLAYS! Street, New York. 
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HUCKINS' SOUPS. 

Green Turtle. Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail. 
Chicken, MuIIagatawney, Julienne, Okra or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consomme, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require 
only to be heated and are then ready to serve. Put up in 
quart caus only. These soups were first introduced to the 
public in x8s5, <"><! have always maintained their excellence 
and high reputation. Only the very best materiid is used in 
their preparation. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 

J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 

Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

l^tr Send ut 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive 
n sample {pint) can of Tomato Saup, prepaid. 



YOU HAVK DOUBTLK88 TRIED 

WILBUR'S CSSSiTIIEIi 

THEN WHY NOT TBT 

WILBUR'S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 

BREAKFAST COCOA, 

and other [nwn»aiili<iiiB. 
1. •. WliilJE * SMS, CkMilAte luirr*!., rMMripUt, Fft. 

A SKIN OF BKAUTT 18 A JUT FOKJKVKK. 

DR. T. FELIX COURAUD'8 

ORIENTAL CSEAH. OB HASICUi BEADTmCB 

t u 

Reinoves T an« Ptm* 

pies. Freckles, Moth 

Patches, Rash and 

Skin diseases, and 

H every blemish no 

9 beauty, and de6es 

! i detection. It has 

^ stood the test of ^ 

vean, and b so harm- 

' less we taste it to far 

sure the preparatioa 

is property m«de. 

Accept no coootc^ 

fdt of similar name. 

The diadngnished 

Dr. L. A. Sayer, 

said to a kdy of the 

hant tmt (a patient) : 

,^ , , . _ **As you lad/OS min 

UM them, Ireefmmtnd • Gouraud's Cream * as the hast 

^^TT/*' '-^ ^' '^ -^^Z* proparattons:* One bottle will 

last six monthh asing it every day. Abo Poudf« Snbdb 

^2!I'C?1*°JE!^"**"* "**' without injury to the skin. 

FERD tTHOPKINS, Manager. 48 Bond St^. Y. 
.J^ v"^* ^J ?? P^fP^ and rancy Goods Dealm 
groughout the \J, S., Canada and Europe. Abo found in 
NY. City at R. H. Ajacy/s, Stem's, Ehifch's, Ridlcv\and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of base imfti^ons. 
f 1,000 Keward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 



Thb most exquMte of Toilet Preparatfonji. thoTlr. 
toes of which have caused it to be In demand in all 
CiTlUsed Goimtriee, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINQ A 
SAPT }^J* acknowledged by thousands of 
^^^V ■ Indies who have used it dally for many 
rears to be the only preparaUon that does not roughen 
the sUn, bum, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
•rotberdlscoloratlons. All conclnde by saviniri •*Itb 

Sjr-Srt BEAUTIFUL U:,*^ 

nwed." •* It Is the only article 1 can use without making 
my skin smart and rou^h." "After having tried every 
Mtlcle, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, sad I cannot do without If Sold by all Drugw 

ti^&nSSS: COMPLEXION 




BITTERS, 



J. W. WUFFESICAHK, SOU hSSSL 
SI BROABWAT, K. T. 
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THB THBATBB: Ah Illustbatbd MAOAsnni 
OF Dbama, Music, Abt ahd Lttbratubb— Pub- 
lished every week from October to Maj, and as a monthly 
daring the summer, at No. 42 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 
DE8HLBR WBLCH . . Bditob akd Pbopbdctob. 



The price of yearly lubscrlption to Thb Thbatri is 
three dollars in adTance. The Editor solicits contribntions 
from the readers of Thb Thbatbb, and suggests that 
old play-bills, and scraps relating to tne stage, notes, news 
sod items apperuining to the different arts, would be ac- 



ceptable. It is the desire of the Bditor to establish a 
widelT-circnlated magazine, and to further that end every 
good idea will be act^ upon so far as possible. Care Is 
always taken not to needlessly destroy valuable manu- 
script. All articles appearing in Thb Thbatbb are 
written especially for it unless credited otherwise. 



ENTRE NOUS. 

In number four of the first volume of Thb 
Thbatbb was first published the very hand- 
some picture which forms the frontispiece 
this week. It is reproduced now in conse- 
quence of the many applications for copies 
of number four, volume one. These it is 
impoasiUe to supplv^ and as the applications 
all refer to the issue containing Miss Ada 
Behan*s picture, it is presumable that this 
work of art was the principal attraction of 
that number. Hence Thb Thbatbb repeats 
itself for the first time in its history. If I 
thought anv excuse were necessary, I would 
offer Miss Rehan*s bright face and sparkling 
eyes as very graceful apology. Miss Eehan 
grows in popularity, and this season has 
already done work worthy of her high repu- 
tation. In the forthcoming Shakespearean 
revivals this charming actress will be seen of 
a kind very difierent from ** Dandy Dick." 
Whatever branch of dramatic art Miss Rehan 
essays, she manages to shine, and Mr. Daly 
as well as the public are to be felicitated on 
the possession of so versatile and magnetic 
an artiste. 

♦ 

Pallida Mobs has been busy of late in 
dramatic and musical circles. Within a very 
short time, Palgrave Simpson and Sir Charles 
Young, the well-known dramatists, and 
HUe. Aim^e, Maurice Strakosch, and Bobert 
Stoepel, the musicians, have only been re- 
moved from a world they adorned in their 
various ways. Of late years Mr. Simpson 
was best known as the Secretary of the 
English Dramatic Author's Society, in which 



capacity he did good service in saving the 
works of his confreres from theatrical pirates. 
In his earlier days, however, he was a most 
prolific dramatist, being the author of no 
less than fifty dramas, comedies and forces. 
Most of these, it is true, were adaptations, 
and some, indeed, only translations from the 
French, but all his works showed the skill 
of the finished pl^right, and in such orig- 
inal plays as ** Broken Ties," ** Second 
Love ^' and*' All For Her," Mr. Simpson 

g roved what he could do, bad adaptations 
rem the French not been the fashion of the 
hour. Mr. Simpson died at the ripe age of 
seventy-six, and for over forty years had 
been an ornament of that branch of English 
society which places a higher value upon 
courtly manners, wit and humor than upon 
wealth and pedigree. 
* 
Sib Chablbs Young was the junior of Mr. 
Simpson of more than a generation. He 
dabbled in literature, however, from boy- 
hood, and if any amateur actor can be said 
to be distinguished. Sir Charles certainly 
might claim so much. His early profession 
of tiie law. Sir Charles Young forsook almost 
as soon as he was called to the bar, prefer- 
ring the more variegated paths of literature 
and journalism. He contributed about 
twelve works to the stage, the most famous 
and successful of which is ** Jim the Pen- 
man," now being acted at the Madison 
Square theatre. This play, however, though 
a work of rare dramatic and literary skul, 
has no claim to originality. About twenty 
years ago the whole story was put on the 
stage under the title of '* Jim the Forger," 
but in a crude and coarse fashion. Sir 
Charles Young deserves credit for turning 
fustian into velvet and broadcloth, and 
adapters don't always succeed in this. 

V 

Though there was nothiag particularly 
touching in the manner of Mile. Aim^e^ 
death, I fancy thousands of American 
theatre-goers said, ''poor Aim^," when 
the news reached these shores. The little 
French cantatrice had made for herself 
a warm place in American breasts. Every- 
body admitted that she had scarcely any 
voice, yet everybody applauded and cried 
** encore "when she sang. Of course when 
she acted there was no disputing her magnet- 
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ism, vivacitj and hmnor. That peeiiliar ad- 
jective "arch," which is so often misapplied, 
belonged almost exclusively to Mile. Aim^e. 
While she sang and acted in many works 
the color of which was more than dubious, 
her treatment of every risque speech and 
episode bore the impress of the lutiste, and 
confounded the censorious before they had 
time to censure. Unlike other French opera- 
bouffe singers, Mile. Aim^e came here and 
stayed. Tost^e, Rose Bell, Irma, Theo and 
Judie came like birds of passage, and flew 
away again. Aimee seemed to be always 
with us. Her last appearances here when 
she acted in English, though pecuniarilv to 
from successful, were peculiarly delightful 
to those who appreciated the delicacy and 
finesse of French dramatic art. "Poor 
Aim^ '* has left nothing but pleasant mem- 
ories behind her here, and not the least de- 
lightful is that she had become so identified 
with us that when she returned home to 
Paris her countnr people persisted in ciJling 
her "La Belle Am^ricaine." 

V 

At a recent church service in Nashville, 
Tenn., the Bev. Mr. Chandler made a strong 
denunciation of the stage, whereupon Miss 
Emma Abbott, the opera singer, who was 
present, and unable to contain herself, 
created a sensation by rising in her seat and 
replying in terms of no little excitement. 
For so doing she has been complimented by 
some of the newspapers, and the whole mat- 
ter seems to have redounded to her credit 
as an advertisement. In spite of the fact that 
Miss Abbott may have been stirred, doubtless 
by honest and sincere motives, there is 
no question about it that she made a mis- 
take. She would have been highly, and 
rightly, indignant if during her perform- 
ances some one had publicly brought her to 
task for the doubtful influences of her 
nightly exhibitions of muscular and countt'r- 
feit passion in osculation, or otherwise 
objected to anything she did. There is no 
scandal attached to Miss Abbott's fair name, 
and every one knows that her attachment 
to art renders her acting perfectly void of 
deep meaning, but for all that she has no 
right to interrupt other meetings than her 
own. 

♦ 

Mr. PuiiiTZEB, and the gentlemen who edit 
the N. Y, Worki, are possessed of a na^veli 
somewhat refreshing in these cynical days. 
With perfect justice they claim high credit 
for bold enterprise in securing their "Mad- 
house Sensation," and in retaining the 
plucky and brilliant services of Miss Nellie 
Brown, "Nellie Bly." The nerve the 



young lady exhibited in voluntarily entering 
a lunatic asylum in order to report its 
I horrors for the press is undeniable, but really, 
I Messrs. Pulitzer k Co., you must not tdl 
us that this is an original enterprise. It is 
indeed hardly a fresh one, and if you gen- 
tlemen from the Wild West had been ac- 
quainted with our advanced civilization 
some flfteen vears ago, you would have been 
cognizant of a great many things of which 
at this moment you appear ignorant. First, 
you would have known that voluntary con- 
flnement in lunatic asylums has been 
adopted again and again for journalistic pur- 
poses, and that the most remarkable in- 
stance of the kind was that of Mr. Chambers, 
the dashing young reporter of the N, F. 
Tribune. To be sure Mr. Greenwood, the 
"Amateur Casual" of the London Daily 
Telegraph, anticipated Mr. Chambers a few 
years, but that being an English afEair would 
necessarily not count with the Western wits 
of the World. Mr. Chambers, however, was a 
true bom American, worked for an Ameri- 
can newspaper, entered an American lunatic 
asylum and wrote his story in the very best 
American English to be had for the money. 
His incarceration in Bloomingdale Asylum 
lasted a whole month, and if his experience 
were not quite so horrible as those of Biiss 
Nellie Brown at BlackweU's Island, they 
had the undeniable merit of being very 
much funnier. 



I HAVE a personal recollection of the Trib- 
une^ s "Madhouse Sensation," and it centers 
round a well-known physician whose name I 
charitably suppress. Be carefully examined 
the Tribune reporter and described him as 
the most dangerous of lunatics. When the 
reporter failed to maintain his gravity at the 
doctor's learned diagnosis the man of medi- 
cine drew his colleagues' attention to the 
pectdiar mental condition of the reporter, 
which displayed itself in idiotic and irrev- 
erent cachmation. My doctor being an au- 
thority on mental maladies easily induoed a 
less learned associate to add his signature to 
the certificate which committed the Tribmu 
reporter to the Bloomingdale Asylum. On 
his way there he laughed so immoderately 
that the physicians seriously attempted to 
administer a sedative in the nackney coach. 
But Mr. Chambers was young and athletic 
and resisted successfully. As he said himself, 
he would much better have submitted, for 
when they got him to the asylum they nearly 
ended his career with cold baths and chloraL 
I have no intention of following Mr. Cham- 
bers through his Bloomingdale exx>erience8, 
and have only referred to them to show the 
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genial editors of the World that enterprise, 
like wisdom, did not begin with their arriyal 
in New York. Mv doctor, however, de- 
serves a word, and one of commendatiou, 
too, seeing that he has lived down the ridi- 
cule with which he was covered when 
vonng Chambers told his story in the Tribune, 
He practises not a hundred miles from 
(Jramercy Park, but I think does not 
confine ms undoubted talents to diseases of 
the brain. 

♦•. 

I BKMKMBBB a little storj of the ready- 
witted Chambers which is perhaps worth 
telling. I was, about the time of the Tribune* 8 
"Madhouse Sensation,*' one of a crowd of 
newspa^r men "reporting" the "secret" 
proceedmgs of the investigation committee 
then sitting upon Judges Barnard and 
McCnnn, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. An 
amiable old gentleman, under the mistaken 
notion that newspaper people were de- 
sirable acquaintances, invaded our select 
circle. He was very anxious to be intro- 
duced to Henry Stanley, whose fame as an 
African traveler was then both fresh and 
gory. As a mild joke, we presented Mr. 
Stanley to the old gentleman in the person 
of Mr. Chambers. He was immediately asked 
"how he found Livingstone." We all 
thought this would disconcert the Tribune 
man, but it didn't in the least. He replied, 
"Oh, easily enough," and then in the most 
noitc^o/^/ manner said, **It was this way. 
In this country, as we all know, the 
people, with the exception of a few Indians, 
who don't count, have either white or 
black skins. Very well, then, if a blue man, 
for instance, came to New York and made 
his way to San Francisco do you think there 
would be any difficulty in tracing him ? 
Certainlv not. Everybody would remem- 
ber the blue man, and so it was when I went 
to Africa ; there all people are black, 
and when I asked them if they had seen 
a white man of course they had the liveliest 
recollection of him. Hence my task in find- 
ing Dr. Livingstone was simplicity itself. " 
The old gentleman, delighted with such 
modesty and frankness, regaled us all 
right royally, and when he got back to his 
native village became nearly as famous by 
his story of "how I met Stanley," as Stanley 
was for his history of "how I found Living- 
stone." 

« 

But to return to Miss Nellie Brown. It 
is obviously impossible that she should 
remain a mere reporter of the World. She 
has sipped from the cup of glory, and to 
remain a World hack would mi^e that same 



cup a poisoned chalice to her lips. Will 
she go on the stage, will she lecture, or — 
horrible thought — will she star at a "Dime 
Museum." Mr. Henry Clay Miner may or 
may not have a white elephant on his hands 
in the comely person of Mrs. Brown Potter, 
but if he has, why not change it for Nellie 
Brown. She might not draw the dollars of 
the aristocracy, but then the quarters of the 
humble are just as sweet and convenient if 
numerous enough. Major Pond has proba- 
bly still some dates to fiQ ; why not occupy 
them with the pleasing person of Miss 
Brown on the lecture platform. For the 
present I decline to discuss the terrors of 
the Dime Museum, but we can sincerely 
congratulate Miss Brown on having so many 
open avenues to fortune. Let her not wait 
and realize how readily the glories of this 
world depart. There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, and young women too, which if not 
taken at its flood had better be avoided 
altogether. 

Mb. Chas. Dickens has come to America 
with more substantial recommendations than 
his name and the fact that he is the son of 
his father. All literary and journalistic 
England bade him " God speed," and Bohe- 
mian London was really moved when 
" Charlie," the most amiable and modest of 
scribblers and gentlemen, said adieu. It 
is no light task to venture to wear 
the mantle of the great Charles Dick- 
ens, even at the reading desk. He read 
his own writing as no one else could, 
and besides was a bom actor with a pe- 
culiar genius for public life. His son is 
known tor personal qualities entirely oppo- 
site, and as a fellow Savage and ad- 
mirer I am not without fear and tremb- 
ling for Mr. Dickens' debut. But he 
will have the most generous audience in 
the world, and if he successfully stands the 
first night's ordeal I have the highest hope 
of his permanent success. One thing Mr. 
Dickens has inherited, and that is a talent 
for post-prandial oratory. He is not quite so 
profound and voluble as Mr. Evarts, nor 
so laboriously witty as Mr. Depew, but he 
has an ease and perspicuity sJl his own, 
and they will commend him even in this 
land of orators. Some surprise has been 
expressed in certain quarters at the necessity 
for Mr. Dickens reading in public at all. 
The surprised individuals are under the 
mistaken impression that the great novelist 
left a large fortune behind him. On the 
contrary, he only left a small sum of money 
and a large family. Charles Dickens suc- 
ceeded to his father's interest in a printing 
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bosiness and the publication of '' All the Year 
Round." He, too, has a large family, and 
some years ago was under the necessiW of 
transferring Ms household from a comfort- 
able villa to anything but eligible quarters 
in Wellington street, London, where, in pop- 
ular parlance, he lived *'over the shop," 
that IS in the rooms untenanted by type, 
stereo-plates and printing presses. It will 
therefore be understood uiat Mr. Dickens 
is not a rapacious millionaire with desperate 
designs on our ducats. On the contrary, he 
offers us the best he has, and I trust and 
believe they will be found good enough to 
make his tour memorable by reason of its 
uninterrupted success. 

♦•« 

It IB stated that Mr. Henry Abbey is per- 
fectly satisfied with the opening weeks of 
Wallack's season, and I am glad to hear it. 
As was predicted in these columns, ** The 
Mousetrap" ftdled to please, being disa- 
gpreeable in subject and lacking dramatic 
strength. But then the company was ad- 
mirable in their art and so harmonious in 
their expression of it that everybody said 
wait till Mr. Abbey gets a strong play, and 
then we shall see a great performance. Mr. 
Abbey is looking around for that vara avis, 
and I believe he will get it, and from an 
American pen, too, because he will take the 
trouble to read every manuscript sent to 
him, or at least get competent persons to do 
so. I am prepared to wager that Mr. 
Abbey will never have to groan over the 
fact that a version of a ^^tdison Square 
success has lain unread in his office for sev- 
eral years before Mr. Palmer recognized its 
merits. The Wallack family, whether by 
lack of judgment or ill-luck, missed all the 
good plays and produced all the bad ones. 
When the ** Governor " was on one occasion 
asked by a dramatic author to listen to the 
reading of a manuscript, he calmlv replied, 
"Not for the wealth of the Indies," and 
then by way of apology added, ** I should 
go to sleep, my boy, I always do when 
anybody reads a play to me." Some ol^er 
mttnager listened to it without any attack 
of somnolence, bought it, and is very well 
satisfied with his bargain. Mr. Abbey is the 
happy possessor of a beautiful and accom- 
plisned wife, and I don't mind cheering the 
hearts of the dramatists by telling them that 
even if the present manager of Wallack 's 
should go to sleep over a Mss. play, Mlrs. 
Abbey's intelligent eyes will not close while 
there is any merit discemable in the work. 
What Wallack 's Theatre wants, however, is 
not only a strong play, but one which will 
exercise the talents of the whole of his mag- 
nificent company. 



Apropos of Wallack's, and considering its 
undoubted claims to fashion, could not its 
management do something towards encour- 
aging of evening dress, not onl;y^ among the 
gentlemen, but the ladies of ms audience. 
Of course the American public is too inde- 
pendent to be coerced into swallow-tails 
and bonnetless heads, but insinuating arts 
might be used to persuade the public that 
the **claw hammer" is very becoming, 
and that in no place is a brilliant toflet and 
a shapely head seen to greater advantage 
than m the orchestra stfdls of a theatre. 
No lady resents the imposition of "full 
dress " at the opera, why then at a fashiona- 
ble theatre. Or course I shall make no allu- 
sion to the stale subject of those majestic 
head-dresses, misnamed bonnets, with which 
ladies obstruct the vision of their humble 
brethren, but really, if New York belles 
knew how much better they look in the 
glory of their own, or even a perruquien hair, 
they would leave their headgear, as they do 
their "rubbers," in the toilet room. 
*** 

But the ladies' "toilet-rooms" in New 
York theatres involves a very delicate ques- 
tion. At some places of amusement, I am 
toldj they are everything that can be de- 
sired, while at others everything that in 
reason ought to be desired is absent. A 
lady who reads, and by tellmg its writers 
that she admures The Theatre makes Uiem 
blush almost audiblv, writes to say that at 
certain fashionable theatres the toilet rooms 
are simply abominable. Now, it is not ne- 
cessary to add a word to this complaint. 
But if managers, as I understand they do, 
want their lady patrons to appear in full 
dress, they must surely give tnem such ac- 
commodation as will' prevent them from 
suffering a chance martyrdom when they 
visit the theatre. I am sure sensible mana- 
gers will he obliged to the lady who makes 
this complaint, and who, by the way, is one 
of the b€»t known an<l enthusiastic of " first 
nighters," and I hope they will not fail to 
remove a grievance which is undoubtedly 
caused only by inadvertence. 

Ip "Anti-Poverty" means a hostility 
to penury in any shape, the people who 
manage tne Henry G^orge-McGlynn enter- 
tainments on Sunday night, at the Academy 
of Music, seem determined in their solution 
of what has hithei*to been a conundrum. Last 
Sunday the janissaries at the gates used the 
keenest discrimination between the appar- 
ently prosperous and the presumably pOT- 
erty-stricken. The former thev blandly in. 
invited into the parquette of the Academy, 
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whfle the latter they roughly relegated to 
the **feanily circle." I suppose this is 
human nature, and it is hardly reasonable to 
expect the precepts of Messrs. MoGlyiin 
and George to penetrate the adamantine 
breasts ot the average usher. But I wonder 
if the reverend gentleman and the author of 
** Progress and Poverty" ever add example 
to their precepts. If not, what a capital 
idea it would be to try it. Everybody now 
knows what a "professional matinee*' 
means, and understands that in the disposal 
of tickets it is "first come first served." 
Perhaps anti-poverty is not so democratic as 
this yet, but let me hope it will reach this 
social level some day. 

An actor writes me to ask if I will give a 
good recipe for making a * * Welsh rarebit "— 
a seductive after-the-theatre dish. I will 
put my own experiences to his use : 

In a chafing dish well cleans^, 
Dish for rarebits— stews of oyster- 
Dish for terrapin so luscious, 
Blice half-pound of cheese domestic, 
Cheese quite fresh and free from mould. 

Light the spirit-lamp and pour on 
Basses ale by the spoonful— 
Even four or five tunes poar on — 
Till the cheese doth melt and thicken 
With consistent 'lasses thickness, 
While you keep on gently stirring. 

Stir you now with vim and ardor ; 

Drop into this dish so tempting 

Two teaspoonsful of Coleman* mustard, 

Just enough to give it zesi. 

Zest you must have, else dyspepsia ; 

Zest again by some red pepper ; 

All the while keep on stirring. 

Stirring, lest you bum the rarebit. 

See you now hot plates are ready. 

Plates with buttered toast upon them, 

Beady for the quick delivery 

Of this batter so insiduous — 

Of this melted cheese with pepper— 

Of this melted cheese with mustard — 

Quickly draw the guests to table. 

'Round the board upturn the sauce-pan ; 

Then fall to and gladly wonder 

If the gods were fit for rarebit, 

While you sound the depths of ale-mug— 

Ale or beer be sure and drink it. 

Drink it to make good the feast I 



I AM informed, through the medium of 
newspaper gossips, that Christine Nilsson*s 
two passions are tapestry and fans. Most of 
the former she has picked up for herself, 

* This is not an advertisement. 



and she has some rare and beautihil bits, 
but the fans are mostly gifts. One of them 
was given her in St. Petersburg by a Bussian 
prince, and is a copy of the famous 6m of the 
Queen of Oude. It is white silk, embroider- 
ed with pearls and emeralds, the sticks of 
gold and ivory set with small rubies, and the 
monograms m diamonds. The Empress 
Eugenie gave her a fon that once belonged 
to Mme. Dubarry, and was painted by Ban- 
cher, the wrought pearl sticks of which are 
studded with sky-blue turquoise. The Ven- 
etians gave her a fan of silver-filagree and 
the most exquisite of old Venetian point lace. 
An Indian prince, Thakore of Morvi, who 
heard her smg and saw her &ns, added re- 
cently the most splendid and costly one in 
the whole collection in the shape of a gold- 
handled fan crusted with gems and made of 
the feathers of gorgeous East India birds. 

♦ 

Ii is stated that Miss Fanny Davenport has 
a^preed to pay Victorien Sardou $40,000 for 
his new play entitled, *' La Tosca," offers for 
which had been made by Mr. Daly, Mrs. 
Langtry and Miss Olcott, but Miss Daven- 
port has obtained the piece, and the con- 
tracts have been signed. Of course her 
right is only for the American production, as 
Mme. Bernhardt will create the part in Paris. 
La Tosca is an opera singer of the time of 
1800, and Borne is the scene of the drama, 
thus furnishing opportunity for cdaborate 
scenery and dressing. 
V 

In begabd to the idiosyncrasies of play 
writers and the frequent display of inexcu- 
sable ignorance, tiJte the play of **The 
Dominie's Daughter," by D. D. Loyd, Esq., 
for instance. Some of the situations are 
absurd. From military customs Mr. Loyd 
should have obtaiaed the necessary infor- 
mation to guide himself in arranging those 
of a soldier's methods. No spy would, in 
the midst of a city filled with the enemy, 
converse and parade about with friends m 
broad daylight. Nor do those natural 
I laws which govern courtship fail to obtain 
when applied to soldiers. Not even a raw 
recruit would seek his lady-love on the 
green before the church during afternoon 
service to ask her hand in marriage. Sol- 
diers ai'e most idealistic in such matters, 
and jealous as Othello. Yet the Mqjor and 
Captain do this, and in company I Again : 
what offi'^er would select the performance 
of an official act as the channel through 
which to alter the love of a woman for the 
oflicer executing it. The arrest of the 
Dominie by Di/ke was, with the latter, the 
simple obedience of military law as personi-^ 
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fied by himself. He had no choice in 
the matter, and any woman wonld know 
that. Th3 ending of the play is bosh. 
That Barton resigns his bride because she 
faints at sight of Dyke must be assumed 
the cause of his sudden change of heart. 
Nothing is even suggested as a reasonable 
foundation for an unnatural act. Then, as a 
spy, the Lieutenant is a va^e creation, 
though the most dramatic mcidents are 
centered in him. Trophonius, 

BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN. 

My Dbab Welch : 

How has the weather suited you this week ? 
Has the southern cyclone penetrated your sar- 
•cophagus or has it merely given you an attack of 
innocent influenza? I ask these questions be- 
•cause I am inundated with enquiries as to how 
the weather " suits me." Frankly I admit that 
it doesn't suit me at all and in my peregrina- 
tions through the thoroughfares of the metropo- 
lis I realize the wisdom of Byron's description 
of solitude. To be alone in a great city is 
surely worse than to be the solitary occupant of 
A sea-girt island. There is no society in the 
latter refuge, and therefore no amenities to con- 
sider. " The Man in the Street" has obligations 
like other people when he lives in Babylon, but 
^ve him »»uch weather as that of the last few 
days and he wiU crv for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness, even if he had to change it for a 
parlor suite in the Brevoort House. Believe me, 
however, that though *' chill November usually 
Talows with angry blast," it isa't a circumstance 
to the foretaste of winter jest felt in these 
autumnal days of October. I was accosted in 
Madison Square by a gentleman from Louisi- 
ana who wanted to know when the " Indian 
Stunmer" was expected. I replied *' about 
October, 1888," and he went away disgusted. 
Isn't it a pity that pearls are so often thrown to 
.animals who end in bacon ? 



The world is full of compensations if you 
only know how to look for them. One morning 
last week I was in the ''doldrums," owing to 
the weather and other things, but I took up the 
Herald aud the flrst sentence in its cable news 
restored my natural good humor. Indeed it 
did more, it set me laughing "sans intermis- 
sion " throughout the day. The Herald's London 
correspondent, who is still supposed to be that 
phenomenal failure, Mr. Oakey Hall, gravely 
telegraphs that the names of William Shake- 
speare and George W. Childs will henceforth 
be 'Mndissolubly connected." Wherefore, I 
ask? 

Answer — Because Mr. Childs paid for a foun- 
tain erected in 8tratford-on-Avon in honor of 
the late Mr. Shakespeare. But isn't it rather a 
far cry from Shakespeare to Childs ? The latter 

fcntleman has imdoubtedly more money than 
[r. Shakespeare ever possessed, or dreamed of 



J, and the obituary poetry he publishes 
his Philadelphia Ledger has a wider circula- 
tion than Shakespeare, m his time, was able to 
get for his plays, but what of that ? Praxiteles 
lought he had the world at his feet when his 
coevals admired his marbles, but he didn't 
know that his real fame would only begin cen- 
turies after his death, Mr. Childs, however, is 
nothing if not practical, and believes in tannble 
results. Hence, when he expends a few thou- 
sand dollars on a Shakespeare foimtain and ob- 
tains hundreds of coltmms of cable eulogy for 
the performance, it cannot be said that his 
Ledger, or even his bank accoimt, suffers from 
the enterprise. Of course, I have too much re- 
spect for the sincerity and, may I add, simplic- 
ity ot Mr Childs' nature to insinuate that he 
associated himself with Shakespeare for busi- 
ness purposes; but I merely indicate the fact 
that a good "ad." is a good 'ad.," no matter 
how it IS obtained. 

« « 
Seeing that the Bacon controversy has been 
revived in Philadelphia, by a Philaiaelphian, I 
am somewhat surprised that Mr. Childs should 
not have recognizied Mr. Dougherty's labors. 
As a publisher of domestic news Mr. Childs 
stands without a rival, and we all know that the 
parallels discovered by Mr. Dougherty treat 
principally of the manner in which Shaken>eare 
and Bacon idealized the family relations. !Now, 
in the name of Philadelphia and patriotism, why 
should Mr. Childs not erect something to Mr. 
Dougherty ? If Shakespeare or the author of 
his works is worthy of a fountain, surely the 
Shakespearean sage of Philadelphia is endtled 
to a trough or a hydrant at the least. The 
Herald stated that the first pint of water drawn 
from the Shakespeare fountain was bottled by 
Mr. Henry Irving, for presentation to Mr. 
Childs. What will Mr. Childs do with it ? An 
enthusiast at my elbow suggests that he will 
present it to Mr. Dougherty. Perchance he 
may, but if Mr. Dougherty drinks the fluid in 
its natural and imported state there are numer- 
ous white-coated servitors at the Lafayette and 
Continental bars who will consider themselves 
perfectly justified in believing that delirium 
tremens can be procured without the aid of 

alcohol. 

« 
« * 

From Mr. Childs* water-work and Mr. 
Dougherty's contemplation of a portion of its 
results, it is an easy step to the "temperance 
drama," which begins a new lease of life this 
season. " Ten Nights in a Bar-room " has been 
voted vulgar by speculating managers who have 
turned their attention to that teetotal "chest- 
nut, " ' ' The Drunkard. " Six companies started 
on " the road " with " The Drunkard" as their 
only attraction. Most of them are tackling the 
New England States, afflicted with the notion 
that the more virtuous a person is the more he 
relishes a display of vice. One company, how- 
ever, is going West and South, and its manager 
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confidently infonned me that he expected to do 
his best business in Kentucky. ** They know 
what the 'yams* mean out there. You can't 
fool them by chewing chalk. I can give them 
the genuine thing," he candidly added, '*and 
I'm going to a country where realism is appre- 
ciated.'' I wouldn't like to venture a predic- 
tion about the permanent success of the temper- 
ance drama, but I mav suggest that the New 
£n^land " troupe " will ** come in " before that 
visiting Kentucky, but I don't want you to sar- 
donically hint that the journey from any part of 
New England is much shorter than that from 
Kentucky. 

« 
« « 

By the way, the moral of that famous play, 
**The Drunkard/* is one of the most curious 
things in the world. In the first act the hero is 
an average, every-day working man, living in a 
peculiarly humble •* frame" house. He takes 
to drink, and, of course, has all the horrors, in- 
cluding delirium tremens. At the supreme 
moment a temperance lecturer gives him a pri- 
vate oration and he reforms. In the last act 
the hero is found in a handsome mansion, clad 
in evening dress of fashionable cut, with a dia- 
mond rinc on his finger and a considerable dis- 
play of gold chain about his waistcoat. Added 
to this there is a grand piano in the room, at 
which his wife and children, who in the first act 
displayed no musical abilities, nve forth '* Home, 
Sweet Home." Hence, "The Drunkard" teaches 
us that if an average American mechanic wants 
to improve his condition, and that of his family, 
an exhaustive '^ drank " and a timely temper- 
ance lecture are the necessary means to a satis- 
factory end. The Man in (he Street. 

AKT"ci[AT. 
Hebb we are again, after a long vacation, 
resnmin^ our work of chatting about art 
matters in a friendly, uncritical way, and I 
hope my listeners, many or few as they may 
be, are as glad to continue these causenes as 
lam. 

.♦. 

This year, as last, the season opens by the 
exhibition for the first time in America of 
an enormous canvas by Munkacsy. And 
now, as then, it promises to be the topic for 
conversation in art circles for the whole of 
the coming winter. "Christ on Calvary" 
indeed may be said to contain much more of 
interest than "Christ Before Pilate," both 
AS a religious picture and a chef-d'oeuvre of 
X>ainting. I hope to give it full considera- 
tion in a week or two, alter having studied 
it more carefully than a single visit to it 
permits. 

Anotheb "star" picture on exhibition 
now in this city which is an iota in compari- 
Bon ii^ith "Christ on Calvary "as regards 



size, and not at all in its attributes a show 
picture, though it is displayed entirely by 
itself in a room on Fifth avenue, just above 
27th street, is Toby E. Rosenthal's 
"Elaine." 

The following lines in "Lancelot and 
Elaine " are the theme of the picture : 

Then rose the damb old servitor, and the dead 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood- 
In her right hand the lilv, in tier left 
The letter ; all her bright hair streaming down ; 
And all the cover lid was cloth of sold 
Down to the waist, and she herself in white. 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face 
Was lovelj, for she did not seem as dead. 
But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled. 

The sober, sombre coloring and the quiet 
simplicity of the composition is indeed 
affecting. And the artist has used no trick- 
ery in working up his subject to a high de- 
gree of grandeur, a quality hard to obtain 
when quietude and peace are the character- 
istics of the scene. A sheep pasturing hill is 
not so easily made to look lofty and grand 
as a volcano. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the picture was not displayed in 
a day lit gallery, as the blaze of gas light 
above it is too great for so small a canvas. 

« 
« « 

At a later date, too, the art schools will 

be fully noticed. This week we will content 

ourselves with the information that the Art 

Student's League is moved to Nos. 143-147 

East Twenty-third street, where they have 

finer class rooms than ever before. The 

Metropolitan Museum's Art Schools are 

equally well off in their new quarters at 

Third avenue and Forty-ninth street, where 

Mr. Btimson, with practical teachers in the 

industrial arts as his coUaboraleurs, offers 

facilities for art studies in a greater variety 

of fields than any other school we know of. 

♦** 

The schools of the Society of Decorative 
Art are not to be resumed this year, I under- 
stand, and it is greatly to be regretted, as 
both Mr. Liberty Tadd and Mr. Carl Hirsh- 
berg are exceptional! v thorough teachers. 
I heard something of the intention of the 
latter to start an art school of his own in 
this city, and I am sure his success would 
be almost immediate, as he is known by a 
host of art students who have benefitted by 
his instruction both in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

♦** 

Some of our most prominent painters, 
both old timers and young men of promise 
in this city, are BufiSalonians. Such as W. 
H. Beard, Hamilton Hamilton, Reginald 
Coxe, J. Harrison Mills and F. S. Delen- 
baugh. Ernest Knaufft, 
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FRANZ VAN DER STUCKEN. 

Among the foremost of our artists who are 
rapidly winning their way into the favor of the 
music-loYing public is the active young director 
of the Aiion Society, whose portrait is here pre- 
sented. 

A native of Texas, though of foreign parent- 
age, he has identified himself with enterprises 
distinctively American, as well as with organ- 
izations exclusively (Jerman. 

As a composer he shows that he is 8tron|;ly 
Influenced by the German school, though Afs 
is greatly modified by French surroundings, he 
having spent several years of study in Paris as 
well as in Berlin. 

He has been especially fortunate in attracting 
the attention of men like Liszt, Verdi and Grieg, 
the latter having taken up the pen in behalf of 
the rising composer and generously accorded 
him the merit of having written songs of a high 
order. This from such an eminent lyrical com- 
poser should be highly appreciated by the young 
man, who is still in his thirties. 

While acting as conductor in the court of 
Weimar he gave a concert of his own composi- 
tions which established his ability both as direc- 
tor and creative artist. While thus engaged he 
was called by the Arions to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr. Damrosch, the 
musical director of that society. 

His duties began in the spring of 1884, and 
the new conductor made his debut on April 7th 
in a grand concert given at Stein way Hall, on 
which occasion (although time for rehearsal was 
short) the chorus performed not less than four 
new pieces by Van der Stucken, Schumann, 
Rheinberger and Grieg, 

The opening of the beautiful building erected 
by the Arion Society, which took place on the 
17th inst, afforded an opportunity for Mr. Van 
der Stucken to show his capacity for composi- 
tion in an unusual field. Two works were 
produced, a '* Festival Ode" and*a dedication 
march. The former was for male chorus, with 
accompaniment for brass orchestra, while the 
latter was written for instruments alone. 

Although both were calculated for an open 
air rendition, still they were very rich and effec- 
tive, performed as they were in the large hall of 
the elegant new quarters of the society, which 
is the first of its kind in the city, and doubtless 
in the entire country. 

Singularly enough, members of the Arion 
seem to have been the first to have supported 
Mr. Van der Stucken in his efforts to give con- 
certs wherein American composers were re- 
presented. These series given at Chickering 
Hall have been of great Interest. During the 
last season the following novelties were pre- 
sented : Max Bnich, *' Frit j of at his Father's 
Grave ;" E. A. MacDoveU, * • Ophelia ;" RvJben- 
itein, " The Water Nymph ;" Saint-Saem, 
" Rhapsodie d'Auvergne ;" J. K, Paine, Selec- 
tion from the ** Nativity ;" Dudley Buck, Selec- 
tion from *' The Golden Legend f F. A. Oevert, 



•*Die Auswanderer ;" TBchaikowM, **Kinder- 
traum ;" E. C. Phelps, " Elegie ;" Carl Veuih^ 
**Nordisch;" and Berlioe, ''Trojans in Car- 
thage." 

On the 27th of April Mr. Van der Stucken 
directed the concert production of the ** Music 
to Macbeth," by Edgar S. Kelley. at Chickering 
Hall. The ifoUowing day he sailed for Germany, 
where he directed several concerts, producing 
his own compositions. On his return he went 
to Indianapolis, conducting the concerts of 
American composers, given by the ** Music 
Teachers' National Association. 

The series of five concerts, consisting of the 
works of American composers, to be sivcn in 
Chickering Hall next November, will be under 
his supervision. As nearly all the leadine 
musicians of this country are to be repreflented, 
it is to be hoped that the undertaking will meet 
with the success which it b6 justly merits, and 
that Mr. Van der Stucken's efforts to assist 
home talent will be appreciated at its full value. 

TONY. 

Tony D . a variety actor, was found dead in a shAbbj 

tenement at No. — Brater etreet, yesterday monUng. U& 
death was nndoubtedly canaed by neglect and starvation. 

That was all 1 It was only a city item that 
caught my eye one morning at breakfast not 
long since as I was looking through the mom- 
in^B paper. But how it shocked me I 

I knew Tony, knew him well. Tears ago he 
introduced himself to me under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I was stranded in Pittsburg— 
had'nt a cent in any pocket and my baggage 
would be held until 1 found it convenient to 
pay my board bill. Tony, who was then play- 
ing a week there, had a room adjoining mine. 
He came in one morning when I was in despair 
at the hopelessness of getting to New York, and 
introduced himself in this very unusual manner. 

** Now, young feller, look here ! If you 
don't quit tramping up and down this room, 
making such a conn>unded racket that nobody 
can sleep within four miles of you, I'm going- 
to throw you plumb through that window and 
scatter you over the pavement." And he 
looked as though he meant it, too. 

Before the week was over I knew him well, 
and there wasn't a kinder-hearted fellow living. 
He found out how I was fixed, and, althou^ 
anything but rich himself, except in good 
humor— he bought me a ticket to New York, 
and insisted upon dividing with me what he 
had left. It was just $2,40. 

For a year or so we met freauently, and were 
the best of friends. His good nature was un- 
bounded, he was as tender-hearted as a chfld, 
and would take the coat off his back when the 
mercury was down to zero for a friend who 
was suffering. Although his education had. 
been neglected he was fond of books and well 
informed. 

But with all his virtues Tony was, to tell the 
truth, but an indifferent performer. He man- 
aged to get an engagement occasionally, but 
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wau always unlucky, and was sure to be at 
libiTty again after a week or so. And so it 
went on. His life was one lon^ disappoint- 
ment, but he managed to live, and took failure 
aftef failure phUosophically and struggled on 
again. I lost si^ht of him years ago and had 
nearly forgotten him when thiat newspaper item 
brought Imck to me a picture of that ffood- 
natured face, cordial manner and hearty Siake 
of the hand— alas I now still forever. 

That afternoon I called at the tenement, and 
in a little back room, cheerless, barren and 
destitute of furniture, I found the body of 
poor Tony. I hardly lecognized him. The 
Item was correct ; he had undoubtedly starved 
to death. My feelings can easier be imagined 
than describe as I stood over that cold, rigid 
form, and realized how, sick and deserted by 
every one, he had suffered when perishing for 
want of a crust while I had enough for twenty. 

As I turned to go I noticed a large piece of 
manilla wrapping paper that had been scribbled 
on over in one comer of ihe room. I |)icked it 
up out of curiosity more than anything else, 
and saw that it was written closely on boUi 
sides with a lead pencil. It was Tony's hand- 
writing, I sat down bv that silent witness of for- 
tune's cruel blows and read iu It was a message 
from the dead indeed, but why it had been 
written I have never bc^n able to guess, unless 
it was simply scribbled off at odd moments to 
occupy his mind when confined to a bed from 
which he never arose. With that pale, emaci* 
ated face before me, telling of disappointment, 
privations, sorrow, sickness and death, I read 
the following : 

An Apology pob the life op Tony D — ^. 

While I have no very good reason for be- 
lieving that my experience has been an excep- 
tionnl one, since I commenced to tread the rosy 
paths of the histrionic bower, there is, I think, 
an excuse for the appearanre of these volumes. 

A sketch of my life ma^ prove interesting to 
those who are as yet outside the pale, or rather 
the bower, of theatredom. It may at the same 
time draw attention to certain evils therein and 
hasten the dawn of that dramatic millennium 
which all true lovers of our art are striving and 
waiting for. 

That sentence may seem a trifle high flown at 
first sight, but I am confident that all right 
minded persons will understand what I mean. 

I am sensitive about some things, that of 
being thought egotistical when I use so many 
of those great T% being one of the most pro- 
nounced. It*s so apt to be misunderstood, to 
bring down upon one the charge of egotism, 
self-importance, etc., but my Boswell persists 
in remaining mute and motionless in the back- 
ground, and declines to come forward like a 
man and do his duty. 

Years ago Colley Gibber was in the same fcL» 

Without indulging in a spread-eagle intro- 
duction I will state at once that I was bom ; 
well, it is immaterial to you, gentle reader (this, 



I believe, is the correct form of addressing the 
public on these occasions), whether the event 
took place in 1856 or 1857. 

It happened. 

(The gentle reader will doubtless observe that 
I suppress all details regarding my ancestors. 
I know that it is customary in works of this 
kind to 1^ back six or eight generations, but all 
progressive people will appreciate this coming 
right down to business at once.) 

I remember little or nothing of that '* first 
scene of all," and. in fact, it was not until I had 
reached the mature a^ of two that I realized 
the fact that the curtam had been rung up and 
that I was on the scene. 

I confess that I was dazed at firsts but I soon 
got used to it, and then how proud I was that 
my debut had been made in Jonesville 1 how 
happy to think that everything was going ofi^ 
nicely> and that papa, mama, nurse, and afi the 
rest were already proud of me. My remem- 
brance of that period is so misty that I cannot 
speak positively on the subject, of course, but I 
am sure they saw indications even then of a 
smouldering dramatic fire, and prophesied glori- 
ous triumphs for me on the mimic scene in 
years to come. But little could tiiey realize the 
fact that the genius they were so proud of was 
eventually to become the greatest curse of my 
life, blastinj^ my hopes, paralyzing my aml^- 
tion, and exiling me from the joys and blessings 
of common mortals. 

I did'nt either. 

If I had I should ccrtainlv have managed to 
make a has^ exit, R. U. E., by falling mto a 
tub of scalding water, or by putting myself on 
the prompt side of an overaose of soothing 
symp. 

As a child I was precocious. I mingled but 
little with others of my years and turned ioy- 
f ully from the stupid pastimes of babyhood to 
my Shakef^peare. Tin rattles, rubber rings, 
blocks and marbles, were thrown aside for my 
favorite author. How I reveled in that book I 

It was a beautiful copy, imlike those whidi 
young geniuses generally pore over, which are 
always, strangely enough, very old, very dirty 
and dog-earea. My Shakespeare was entirely 
different. It was a large paper copy. TEdition 
limited to 200 copies) boima in crushed levant 
morocco, beautifully embossed, superbly illus- 
trated. It had a gilt top and a blue satin book 
mark. 

Many a night, while others of my age were 
wasting their time in idle sleep, Imve I wor- 
shipped at that shrine, and devoured those won- 
derful pages, figuratively speaking, of course. 
I wa unmindful of the swiftly passing hours, 
imtil .the alarm clock, calling the servant to 
build the fires next morning, brought me to my- 
self again. 

This was naturally convenient, but somewhat 
of a shock to my system. 

My father, who, by the way, was the Presby- 
terian minister in Jonesville, encouraged me 
(wrongfully I think) in this practice, and agreed 
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with mother, dear old soul, that the end justi- 
fied the means. I was continually surprising 
them by some new indication of my dramatic 
instinct, and on such occasions was invariably 
awarded with some new work on my favorite 
author until my Shakespearian library was a 
marvel of completeness and envied by students 
for miles aroimd. 

My reputation as a prodigy increased. At 
six, I was. they say, wonderful. 

Like Edmund Kean, I was hoisted up on to 
the table after d ssert when we had company, 
and scenes from Shakespeare were followed by 
somersaults and contortion feats. A song and 
dance (to show my versatility), generally closed 
the exhibition amid the shouts and bravos of 
the quests. Encore after encore was demanded 
until physical prostration compelled me to stop, 
and I was borne to my room in a very hysterical 
condition. 

But these dramatic outbursts were exhausting. 
I felt it would be dangerous to continue them, 
and determined to smother my natural inclina- 
lions and take to farming or some other light 
agreeable work. But my fond parents would^nt 
have it, and so after much protesting and 
many tears, I was obliged to sacrifice my 
wishes and become an actor. 

My first public appearance was arranged to 
take place in the public hall of my native town. 
Jonesville differs from New York only in one 
particular. It is somewhat smaller. 

Staj, there is another thing. Newspaper 
criticism in that town is criticism that has been 
developed into an exact science. There is no 
difference of opinion on art matters. One 
paper does not call you a bam storming ranter 
while another places you on the same pedestal 
with Garrick and Cooke and Forrest and 
Salvini. There is an imanimity of opinion in 
the Jonesville Ckuette that is as refreshing as it 
is unusual, and when one wakes up in the 
morning after a performance there and lan- 
guidly calls for the morning papers he finds 
none of those bewilderin/a^ contradictions that 
are fo common in New York. 

"Hamlet," my favorite part, was, of course, 
chosen for my aebut 

The eventful evening arrived promptly on 
time and foimd me calm and collectea. And 
here I must draw the line. I cannot describe 
that night's triumph without laying myself 
open to the charge of being a wild, egotistical 
exaggerator. I shrink from the attempt, and 
will only say it was a success and I was fairlv 
launched on the dramatic billows. I am still 
there, but oh, how changed ! I am not as 
fresh and hopeful as I was. I am battered and 
weather-beaten, literally twisted out of all re- 
semblance to my former joyous self, and life is 
a burden. 

And managers have done it all ! 

I will explain. For a year or so after my 
debut I was happy. I invariably played to 
enormous business through the Michigan and 
Indiana circuits, and peace and plenty were my 



portion. I was rolling in wealth ; I was the 
idol of the public, fetea and caressed. But the 
blow which I had long dreaded fell at last. My 
reputation had reach^ New York and I com- 
menced to receive offers from managers. They 
came slowly at first — two or three a day, and 
were invariably consigned to the waste paper 
basket. 

I innocently thought that if they were ig- 
nored the annoyance would cease. But it 
did'nt. It increased in fury ten fold, and I 
soon had such a horror of postmen and mes- 
senger boys that the mere sight of one would 
throw me into a hysterical condition closely 
bordering on to madness. I wanted peace. 
I had tasted the sweets of an independent life 
and I wanted no manager. Mother alwa^ 
traveled with me and attended to all the busi- 
ness arrangements nicely. I longed to continue 
my career unfettered by managerial interference. 
My talents belonged to the public and not to- 
managers. Why, then, should they persecute: 
me by solicitations which they must have 
known were as obnoxious to me as they were 
detrimental to my artistic growth? I ask this- 
question in good faith, but like others I have 
on hand, it remains unanswered. 

This state of affairs continued until life 
became fairly unbearable, and, at last, rendered 
desperate by repeated attacks, I resolved ta 
fight the matter to the bitter end. I came to 
New York and made my preliminary move 
without delay. 

The following advertisement appeared in all 
the newspapers : 

NOnCB TO MANAOEBB. 

The nndersiffned, anxiont to a?oid bloodshed, takes 
this means of mformlng all theatrical managers that he 
is not open to offers for the coming season, or for any 
season, and begs to be relieved from considering proposals 
for his services. He cautions all persons from annroach- 
ing him on the subject, and will not be responsible for 
the consequences if this warning is disregarded. 

TONT D . 

And should the gentle reader ask what was 
the result, my answer must be : Horrible I I 
had deliberately walked into the lion's den, 
confident in my strength to crush the monstere, 
and found, too late, that I was mistaken. They 
sprung upon me from every side, and they are 
springing still. 

Every mail brings documentary evidence that 
the New York theatrical managera are not only 
fearless creatures, but utterly heartless, and in- 
considerate of an actor's peace of mind as well. 
Their devices to obtain personal interviews dis- 
play an ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 
All of my meals must be served in my private 
apartments by my own servants, as I early dis- 
covered that one of New York's leading man- 
agers had endeavored to bribe the chief usher 
in the dining-room of the hotel to allow him to 
disguise himself in a waiter's dress suit and 
bring up my breakfast. 

when I take a drive I must steal out of the 

f>rivate entrance like a thief and shoot myself 
nto the carriage like a sky-rocket 
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I love nature and long to enjoy a morning 
ramble in the park now that the glories of 
summer are being unfolded. The ffliatening 
<lew, the budding flowers, the twittenng birds, 
afford me endless food for meiitation and the 
highest mental (lelights ; but if I venture forth 
I no sooner become absorbed in the wonders of 
the Creator than Manager Frohman or Palmer 
is seen in the distance madly bearing down on 
me. If I chance to escape and reach my hotel 
in safety, m all probability Mr. Abbey or Mr. 
Daly, or their representatives, are guarding the 
private entrance, awaiting my return. I go 
around and hurry through the public lobby, 
congratulating myse:f on out-generalling these 
fiends, when I rush into ihe arms of I&odaU, 
or Miner or Dickson. 

This is becoming unbearable, and if I live 

That was all Death itself had mercifully 
put an end to his delirious fancies and taken 
him across the river, where, let us hope, there 
are no managers to trouble hun. B. Top, 



NOTES. 

It was cabled to the Tribune last week that 
Wills, the dramatist, was at work on a play for 
Grace Ha wl home, in which the Empress Jose- 

ghine is the leading character. There is a play 
y an American author, copyrighted in this 
country, under the name of "^finpress Jose- 
phine.'^ 

« 

Miss Genevieve Lytton has been engaged to 

?lay leading roles with Mrs. James Brown 
^otter. 

« 
« « 

The October number of the ComnopoUtan 
Magazine contains an interesting article by P. 
T. Bamnm, regarding the sale of the first ticket 
for Jenny Lina. It will be remembered that it 
was sold to ** Genin the hatter," who afterward 
became eo famous through the trans^action that 
a fortune came to him through the advertise- 
ment. Everybody wanted a Qenin hat then. 
The man who paid such a ridiculous price 
($400) for a box at the opening performance of 
Mrs. Potter, will hardly profit so much. At 
this auction sale other boxes were sold $200 and 
$885. Mr. Tyson bought most of the seats in 
the auditorium 



**The Marquis" is still drawing large 
audiences to the Casino. *' Jim the Penman " 
is still suffering at ihe Madison Square, but 
singularly enough, the people delight in his 
misery. Mr. Palmer's two other companies are 
doing splendid business everywhere. Joseph 
Whiting is playing one Jim and George Edgar 
is playing the other. The latter has made a 
great hit — acting the part in a radically differ- 
ent way from either Robinson's or Whiting's. 
At Harrigan's Park Theatre "The Leather 



Patch *' is doing weU, and thousands of friends 
are g^ad to hear that clever mart. Hanley, the 
manager, who has been very ill, is neariy con- 
valescent. At the Lyceum Theatre the week 
will witness the concluding performance of 
*' The Great Pink Peari," and Mr. Sotheid goes 
out on a star trip with **The Highest Bidder" 
one way, while Mr. Gillette will teke the Pearl 
another. On November 1. Mr. Frohman intro- 
duces the new play entitled ** The Wife." At 
Dockstader*s "Tootsie Wootsie" and the '* Fall 
of Babylon'' are considered sufiScienUy funny 
; to fill the house every night, together with the 
; ingenious business assistancce of manager £. R 
Kidder. At the Standard *'The Arabian 
Nights " is still dazzling a multitude and the 
box office scenes are getting brighter and more 
cheering every day — particularly since Mr. 
Morrissey has been olessed by the arrival of a 
son. At the Academy "The Dark Secret'* 
is drawing wonderfully well. The Henley 
re^tta scene is worth the price of ad- 
nussion. Minnie Palmer has concluded 
her seance at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
and Monday witnesses a notable production, 
entitled *• Baron Rudolph,'* by Bnmson Howard, 
with George Elnight as the Baron. At the 
Grand Opera House the wonderful Clara Morris 
is supplanted by that excellent minstrel com- 
pany — ^Messrs. Thntcher, Primrose & West. 
The most interesting announcement of the 
week, however, is that of November 7th — Henry 
Irving begins his engagement at the Star theatre. 
"Faust" will be riven every night, except 
Saturday, when *' The Bells ^' and •' Alfred 
Jingle " will be given. Very different in char- 
acter but each name suggestive of the other. 



Stbange isn't it that the bald heads are so 
interested in the Corsair at the Standard I See ? 
There is an awful double meaning in this. Oh, 
perhaps you want it explained. Here : Cfyrs- 
air — Coarse-hair— BdXd. heads — heads without 
hair. See ? 



The Writer, a new Boston paper gotten up 
for the benefit of young aspirants in journalism 
and books, contained in its last number a ' • sym- 
porium " on the subject of what should be meet 
desired in dramatic criticism. It was answered 
by a number of well-known critics and no ima- 
gers, but the most comprehensive and delight- 
fully brief argument of the case is by Alfred 
Ayres. 



Man ie his own Btar, and the f ool that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man. 
Commands all liRht, a'l Influence, all fate^ 
Nothing to him lalle early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 
Our fatal shadows, that walk by us «till. 

[From Beavmont and I^ietcKer 
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THEATRES AND THEIR MANAGERS. 

n. — THE BITVFAIfO ACADEBfT OF MUSIC. 

The portraits presented of John H. and 
Henry L. Meech are of two of the best 
known and well liked theatrical men in the 
conntrj for their tact, ability, amiability 
and square dealing. They are the managers 
of the BnfiGalo Academy of Music — ^not an 
Academy of Music, exactly, but a first-class 
theatre, formerly known as the MetroDolitan. 
They were both bom in Albany, N. Y., but I 
do not propose to give dates, nor — "in the 
name of the prophet " — figs I but facts, more 
or less cold but true. 

Their father was the late Henry T. Meech, 
a manager of the old school and days, in 
Albany, N. Y., the 
Albany Museum, and 
in his stock com- 
panies were such well- 
Liown actors as Mr. 
and Mrs. John Drew 
(parents of our John 
Drew and Mrs. Mau- 
rice Barry more), also 
Barney Williams and 
others now forgotten. 

The father came to 
Bufialo in 1858, and 
built the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre on Main 
street, neiur Seneca, 
and running clear 
through to Washing- 
ton stxeet. This thea- 
tre, now tiie Academy 
of Music, is owned by 
his sons, and is one of 
the most valuable 
pieces of real estate 
m the city, situate in 
the heart of the busi- 
ness portion, the post 

office being on tne next block, and several 
churches and newspapers not far away. 

The elder Meech managed the theatre for 
some time, and at his death, about 1870, he 
was succeeded by the two sons "John" and 
" Harry," as they are ftuniliarly called, and 
they have, year by year, gradually improved 
the theatre, stage, scenery, properties and 
front of the house until it now ranks among 
the very best in America, and justly so, 
for it 18 one of the neatest, coziest and 
homelike ("it is so different") places of 
amusement possible. I am only afraid that 
the property is so valuable that BufEalo 
" boomers," now on the rampage, will some 
day boom this theatre clear out of site (site 
is write), and force our friends to go up- 
town. 



The Academy has always attracted the 
best class of the public within its walls, and 
itusuaUy presents the very best "attrac- 
tions " obtainable. Our * * best " people like to 
go to the Academy, because they can see the 
stage — and each other — and hear distinctly 
in aU parts of the house, and it is as safe 
from mre and as easy of exit as any theatre 
I know of, without being absolutely fire- 
proof. 

Many actors and dramatic writers have 
chosen this theatre for the first nights of 
their pieces, for, as is known, actors are — as 
a class — given over to the idea that "luck " 
is everything, and the Academy is considered 
a"Mascott." 
Steele Mackaye brought out his strong 
play of "Anarchy * 
nere last season, and 
as it proved a great 
success the Messrs. 
Meech are now inter- 
ested in it pecuniari- 
ly ; it is, in theatrical 
parlance, "a go," and 
there's money m it. 
This reminds me of 
poor Raymond and 
"there's millions in 
it," for Mark Twain's 
trashy play, "The 
Gilded Age," had its 
first great success 
here. It was really 
played the week be- 
fore in Rochester, a 
suburb of Buffalo. 
Joe Emmett brought 
out his first great 
success here, "Fritz," 
written by the lion- 
headed Chas. Gayler, 
JOHN H. MEECH. and was so delighted 

with the results that 
he presented the Meech brothers with hand- 
some ^old watches, to show his appreciation 
of their pluck and efforts. 

Sol. Smith Russell's "Edgewood Folks" 
was another first successful trial here, and 
there are many others not now remembered 
by me. That kaleidoscopic piece "The 
Black Crook," written by a former Buffalo- 
nian, Charley Barras, was taken through 
a portion of the country by "the Meech- 
es," as they are frequently called, and 
they also managed a tour of Lawrence 
Barrett's and one or more of other 
celebrities, and though they have been 
managers for some years, they are not " old 
fogy" by a large majority." "John" is a 
fulf-bodied, jolly looking man, not a gray 
hair to be seen ; his face fairly beaming with 
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good nature, and withal, there is a shrewd 
twinkle in his eye. Besides his managerial 
duties, he is Grand Master Workman of the 
**A. O. U. W." (g^essyour readers all know 
the meaning of these cabalistic characters). 
"He is a jolly good fellow." ** Harry " is a 
distinctly handsome man, ruddy complex- 
ioned, dark mustache and very gray hair, a 
combination that makes almost any man look 
well, but in his case particularly so, and 
when he stands at the reception door of the 
Academy in evening dress every strange 
ladysavs, "What a fine looking fellow ; who 
is he ? ^* The natives all know him, at least 
by sight. 

When the "combination system" began 
the Academy of Music 
ceased to be a stock 
company theatre. Up 
to that time it grad- 
uated many people, 
who afterward be- 
came prominent on 
the stage. The stage 
manager and leading 
comedian for jears 
was Mr. Benjamin 
Rogers, who is now 
with Mr. Barrett's 
company. Other 
members at different 
times in more recent 
y«irs were Joseph 
Wheelock, Mark 
Batesy Laura Don, . 
Fred. Wren and Chas. 
B. Welles. The thea- 
tre has never passed 
out of the control of 
the Meech*s except- 
ing for one year 
(1879), when it 'was 
rented to Henry Ab- 
bey for a season, who 

opened it with a H. L. meech. 

splendid company, 
and Lester Wallack as the first star. 

The names of these managers are synony- 
mous with probity and fair dealing. They 
own, besides their splendid theatrical prop- 
erty, considerable resd estate and have impor- 
tant interests in various things besides. 
They have also hosts of friends, and every 
Buffalonian wishes them well. 

/. ie. Brcike. 



BRIGHT AS NEW SILVER. 
{Minneapolis THbune.) 

Ths Theatrb is as bright as new silver, as carefully 
edited and as cleanly printed as the most critical coald 
desire. 



IDEAL DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

TWO LETTEBS ADDBESSED TO THE EDITOB - OF 

The Writer. 

Deab Sib : 

Ideal criticism, be the subject what it may, 
is an expression of opinion with regard to 
the merits and demerits of the thing criti- 
cised, accompanied by the critic's reasona 
for entertaining the opmions expressed. 

Opinions, unaccompanied by reasons, is 
not criticism. 

Criticism is always instructive, that criti- 
cism being the best that is the most instruc- 
tive to the greatest number. 
The ideal dramatic criticism can specially 
consider neither the 
actor, the author, nor 
thepublic. 

The ideal dramatio 
criticism, then, is that 
criticism that deala 
most with reasons ; 
that criticism whose 
sole aim is to instruct ;. 
that criticism that 
most elevates the pub- 
lic taste, and most 
improves the public 
judgment. 

Alfred Ai/res, 

Deab Sib: 

I do not think I 
could find time just 
now to write a care- 
ful article on the top- 
ics you suggest, and I 
should not like to 
write hurriedly. Be- 
tween ourselves, I 
think the matter is 
simple enough. A 
critic ought to be ed- 
ucated in the matters 
he is called upon ta 
write about, and ought, of course* to nave a 
judicial and discriminative faculty. Th^i 
he ought to tell the whole truth, without* 
fear or favor, as he sees it, for the instructioiL 
of the public. All counting-room inter- 
ference or box office influence is, of couiBe^ 
utterly abominable— is, in fact, irreconcilable 
with the faintest idea of criticism. 

J. R(mken Towse, 
The Bveninff Poet, New York. 



** Editha's Burglar" will be done next week 
at the Princess' Theatre. London, before 
*' Shadows of a Great City, * which is intended 
to run until A. M. Palmer's production of 
"Theodora,'* wilh Charles Coghlan and Qrace 
Hawthorne, is ready. 
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THE WEEK. 

THE MOX7SS TBAP* 

Mb. Abbet made his bow as the manager 
of Wallack's Theatre with an unbeooming 
play by Sidney Grundy, called **The 
Mouse Trap/' a name \mX was evidently 
suggested to him by Hamlet. As far as tUe 
play is concerned, it is doubtless all he 
hoped to make out of his stor^r, brief in 
itself, quiet and effective in its action. It is 
all about a woman who is anxious to get rid 
of a loving and noble-minded husband so 
she can obtain his wealth and marry some 
one else. She plots against his life in a way 
that is almost as offensive to the theatre- 
audience as it would be repulsive in real 
life. She administers arsenic to him in his 
medicine, which gradually and surely is kill- 
ing him. He is saved by his good physiciim, 
who is suspicious. She finally kills herself 
in desperation. The man she is in love with 
is her husband's friend, who does not love 
her. The poisoner was played with dis- 
creetness and grace by Mrs. Abbey, and 
Rose Coghlan played the part of her rival, 
a bright and sunny girL The thing should 
havebeen reversed. Mrs. Abbey is a charm- 
ing comedy actress, and Miss Coghlan would 
have been better suited to the heavy role. 
Osmond Tearle was the object u^n which 
both women placed their affections^ and 
beyond giving it a manly atmosphere there 
was nothing in the part to allow him the 
privilege of doing justice to himself. The 
success of Uie occasion was Mr. Charles 
Groves as the Doctor. He is one of the best 
comedians ever seen in America. 

Mr. Abbey has materially improved the 
appearance of the Wallack auditorium, and 
added much comfort to it. It is to be hoped 
that he will have a fittingly Quccessful sea- 
son — to correspond with nis energy and 
enterprise. 

A notable production of ** Caste " is prom- 
ised for this Monday evening. 

THB OOBSAIB. 

On Tuesday night, October 18th, a jam of 
young men at the Bijou Opera House en- 
joyed the revival of the old burlesque ** Con- 
rad, the Corsair.*' A more lavish outlay of 
time, patience and money could not be 
imagined than that displayed in the setting 
and costuming of this burlesque. Such 
stage-effects, scenery and lavish dressing, 
coupled with a regiment of pretty girls, 
bright music and exquisite tableaux, have 
not been equaQed in this country. And it 
is doubtful if any piece abroad has ever 
reoeiyed like treatment. The piece is not 



new, having been produced here some ten 
years ago. In his redressing Mr. Rice has 
done much clever work. The lines are often 
original and witty, and while retaining the 
best numbers of the old version, the nine 
new ones are not the less catchy and bright 
in their musical setting. Each of the three 
acts have their grand climax, in which tone, 
color and grouping are superbly blended. 
The moving, rismg and falling deck of the 
"Rover of the Sea" was the perfection of 
stage mechanism. The Pasha's garden, with 
the real fotmtain, through the spray of which 
lovely tints of light were cast, and the 
Harem with its regal draperies of plush 
drawn back one in rear of the other, were 
the gems of the play. The performance of 
the hurge number of people engaged therein 
was on the whole good, and everything 
worked with great smoothness. The chorus 
is well balanced and trained to a nicety, and 
of course the ''Amazon " marches were per- 
fect in execution while embracing many new 
movements. Miss Somerville made a beauti<^ 
fnl Caiirad^ the richness of her costumes 
almost exceeding adequate description. Miss 
Montague as Medora was very pretty, and 
shared vocal honors with Sig. Brocolini, the 
Pasha. Mr. P. David as Birhanto made a 
hit with his topical song, and his dressing 
was very funny. Messrs. Schiller and Morris 
were fully equal to their parts, and the 
«*Mule Ring" by (J^eo. Cohen and Pred. 
Turner was admirably performed. The 
lesser parts were well-taken, and the striking 
piotaies created by the slaves, odalisques, 
alma6» eoraairs and mards must be seen to- 
be appreoiaiied. flowers ,rained on the 
stage during the evesiing, the applause waa 
constant, and altogether " The Ci^sair " can 
be pronounced a ^prand suceeoa and a most 
exquisite production, full of sumptuous fear 
tures, whether contributed by those who- 
planned or those who enacted the spectacu- 
lar success of this season. 



ANGEIJL 

On Tuesday afternoon last the first of this 
season's "Authors' Matinees " was given at 
the Madison Square Theatre. The pl^ pre- 
sented was entitled * 'Angela, ' by Henry 
Lee and L. Ottomeyer. The cast was as 
follows : 

Baron Del Monte Henry Lee 

Camillo, Count de San Felice P. M. Bnrbeck 

Minutoll Fred Kverill 

Torcelll HarryWeaver 

Joaqoino C P. Plockton 

Salvatori J. Findlay. 

Gaetano Memmone Alex. Salvinl 

Laura Florence Windram 

Angela de San Felice Genevieve Lytton 
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The Btorj of the piece is that of a yonng 
woman married to an old man. She has 
been led into accepting the apparently harm- 
less companionship of a feliow who takes 
advantage of nnusnal innocence by bestowing 
brotherly kisses and exchanging sweet no- 
things which became very important some- 
things. She confesses to her hnsband all 
that had passed between them bnt does not 
realize the especially well-loaded bomb shell 
npon which sne stands. The results can be 
easily imagined b^ any sensible person. 
WhUe the domestic arrangements are in a 
state of chaos, a lazzerone crosses the old 
man's path and attempts to assassinate him 
for some past wrong. The young lover is 
afterward accused by the husband as being 
the man. He is condemned, but is saved by 
the laxzerone, who has become suddenly 
good, and wishes to do a good action for the 
beautiful young girl. Of course, it follows 
ther3 are stormy scenes, a challenge, and all 
that between husband and lover. The girl 
attempts to win the love of the husband to 
save the lover, and finally the former is 
killed and the latter takes Angela in his 
arms. This is a brief outline of a play which 
has in it much dramatic merit and possibility. 
It is rather crudely worked out and is super- 
ficial and strained in its dialogue at times, 
bnt for all that its authors have in it the 
substance of a play which could be made of 
considerable theairical value. Save in one 
instance, it was well acted. Miss Genevieve 
Lytton was Angela and impressed many in 
the audience as a woman who ha^ certamly 
an important future before her if she will 
not allow herself to be spoiled by praise of 
her person. All that can be said in that 
way could hardly be exaggerated, for viewed 
from the auditorium she is a beautiful pic- 
ture. Her neck and the adjustment of ner 
head could furnish a better study for an ar- 
tist than most any of the * 'classical" marbles. 
Her voice is a delicious tone which in some 
moments reaches a delightful effect. At 
other times she is apt to become whiny or 
babyish, unbecoming to one who presents 
such a grace of carriage and such a charming 
picture of womanly loveliness. As Angela 
she did not rant or tear passion to tatters as 
the majority of the audience apparently 
would rather had seen her. Instead she 
displayed an exquisite archness and tender 
►atlios — she acted in fact like a Uidy might 
•e expected to act under the circumstances. 
** She has no repose,'* an actor said to me. 
Bah ! I liked her all the better for it. Men 
have repose. Women have very little of the 
kind that could be naturally adapted to the 
stage. Some critics want a woman to shoot 
tip in the fiies or conduct themselves with 
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the assurance of a ''jay.*' It is refreshing 
once in a while to see such as Miss Lytton. 
Don't misunderstand me. I am not carried 
away by a boyish in&tuation, but I do see 
in this girl a conscientious student — an ac- 
tress in which there are great possibilities. 
When I saw her play the sweet Diane in 
Mackay's play of Anarchy, jn Bufblo, I pre- 
dicted then her future success in Thb 
Thbatrb. I reiterate that, properly handled, 
she could become a most attractive stage star. 
But she must studv and work, wobk, 
WORK I 

Mr. Salvini attracted great attention by 
his acting of the Lazzerone, It was a supero 
performanoe. I think I am about the first 
newspapier man who dared to express the 
opinion in print that he is the coming actor, 
and for this reason I was gpratified when I 
heard an enthusiastic lot of people applaud 
him like thunder and yell out, "It is great, 
great 1 " 

Mr. Lee was thoroughly disguised as the 
Barony and while he has done many better 
things, he invested it with much interest and 
intelligent acting. Mr. Everill was of course 
delightful as usual. Now, in him there is 
the sort of repose you want, and he has got 
it to an extent more satisfactory than any 
man I know. Messrs. Weaver and Flockton 
were as good as could be under the circum- 
stances, and so was Miss Windram. 

But, bless me ! Had the whole thing been 
done half a dozen times how much fairer a 
criticism would be! 

Fileur, 

A GOOD PLAT. 
The as-yet brilliancy of the theatrical sea- 
son may suggest the warm glow of the topas, 
but the valuable glitter of the diamond still 
remains a promise. I think there has been 
nothing thus far deserving of any enthusias- 
tic notice, unless it be "The Henrietta" at 
the Union Square. Perhaps that seems a 
cracking, quick success because things are 
so generally expected to be bad, and the idea 
of being less than bored makes us over- 
lenient, and even complimentary. Yet I 
feel that we poor, imposed-on theatre-attend- 
ers are entitled to smile glowingly at Bron- 
son Howard's last "try," because it is the 
crystalization of clever thinking and labor, 
improvable, no doubt, and not nearly so 
good as we are looking for so hopelessly, but 
better than even all the imported business 
which our unnaturalized newspaper men are 
loth to condemn. Mr. Pinero, who is so 
energetically patronized by Mr. Daly, has 
never yet sent over a comedy that could in 
any way compare with " The Henrietta," and 
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this, of course, includes "Dandy Dick," I 
don't believe in importing humor. Import 
paintings, statuary, curios, tragedy, melo- 
drama, out laughter is usually too light to 
stand an ocean voyage, and the best we can 
get of a laugh started in London is an echo 
of it. If there is one branch of the drama 
that American writers ought, and are able, to 
excel in it is comedy. And it is no indication 
of narrowness for me to pay that managers 
are persisting, in stubborn bad taste, to keep 
fetching farces over to us from a foreign 
shore. An English hac is the best hat made 
and English clothes are incomparable. But 
an English farce is dreadful, except too 
rarely to make it policy to give one a trial 
The English look bland amaze at our comic 
plays because their sense of humor is just 
what ours is hot, and for mv life I do not 
see why a production of their opposition 
taste should be expected to delight i/«, when 
we fail so miserably with them. If "The 
Henrietta" was of British make it would 
have been called by our countarymen who 
placard such things, " High Comedy." Not 
that it U such, but the distance it would 
have travelled in reaching here would have 
instilled in it an atmosphere of greatness 
which it now cannot hope for. 



NOTES FROM BOSTON. 



October 21. — "Sophia" was produced for 1 
the first time in this city Monday night last at | 
the Museum. It was originally produced at 
the Yaudeville Theatre, London, on April 12tb, 
1886, where it is still runniDg. The play is 
founded on Fielding's famous romance, " Tom 
Jones." sod its author. Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
well deserves the lavish praises of the English 
pre^ if its reception here is construed into a 
nkemindedness in matters dramatic. With 
singular strength does his treatment of a morally 
dangerous work anpea] to the refined taste. 
That his imitators Imve lately obtained evan- 
escent notoriety in the same field is established j 
"by the failure of the adaptations of " As in a | 
liooking-Glass," which, aside from its inherent 
ffroesness, deserves no criticism. But "Tom 
Jones" contains elements which, in skillful 
hands, are dramatically transmissible. Mr. 
Buchanan has retained in each character thus 
treated all the original and abounding pictures 
of human nature, tenderness, beauty and purity 
invested therein by Fielding, without affecting 
or lessening their importance or relationship. 
The character of Sophia Western dominates the 
fHAjj as it do€8 the novel, and points the moral 
that adorns each with admirable force. The 
wholesome appreciation of these and other 
features of the novel, when joined to the adap 
tor's personal ability as such, have produce i in 
'* Sophia" a drama that faithfully depicts the 



spirit, while it avoids the coarse suvgestiveness 
of the former, and illustrates the force of his 
remark that, '*' Tom Jones' is great, not be- 
cause of its imcleanness, but in spite of it." 

"With the *' in spite of it" as the corner-stone 
"Sophia" is constructed with well-selected 
scenes, ingeniously arranged and complicated. 
The comedy element is well sustained through- 
out, and the dialogue is excellent. The first act 
serves to introduce the loundling Tom Jones, 
who. by reason of his love for S^hia Western, 
has reformed his erstwhile morally irregular 
mode of life, and sees before him one of purity 
and social standing. Athwart this honest re- 
solve runs the nephew BUfl, also /S^Aia> suitor ; 
and Tom's championship of Otorge and MMff 
Seagrim produces with the nephew's ''moral 
philosophy " a rupture 'twixt himself and Mr. 
AUtoorthp\ Tom therefore lands in the street 
sans home or cash. In the second act Ibm's 
noble friend. Partridge, the village barber, is 
introduced, and the plot increases until the 
third act opens with all the interested person- 
ages in London. Two scenes, the first laid in 
Ladp BeUas(on*s house, and the second in Tom*s 
garret lodgings, lend to the movement additional 
vigor and amusing complications, which in the 
fourth act obtain a solution alike satisfactory to 
the spectator and the cause of true love and 
virtue. 

Throughout the play, which must be accept- 
able to the most prudent observiT. Tbm Jones is 
not what Fielding created him. However, Mr. 
Buchanan has left in him that suspicion of 
lineal descent from the great author^s brain 
altogether sufiScient for theatric purpose, and 
without weakening the original manliness of 
one thus purified. That Sophia, all in all, is a 
tvpe of maidenly purity and faithfulness ; that 
Lady BeUaston, MoUy Seagrim, Squire Western 
and his sister. Miss Tabitha, B^fil and his tutor^ 
Square, Partridge and Mr. Attworthy, with their 
eighteenth centtiry modes and ideas, renew our 
acquaintance with Fielding's masterpiece and 
to the uninitiated more than suggest his ouality, 
are potent factors in a delightful play, its per- 
formance by the Museum stock company, en- 
tirely considered, was most satisfactory ; full of 
dash and spirit. Mr. Barron's Tom Jones, in 
conception and delineation, was a pronoimced 
success. It was sincere, manly and artistic ; 
portrayed with a li^tness of touch and refine- 
ment of method that made the character in 
every respect a direct appeal to sympathetic 
attention, while it gained intelligent approval 
for a close adherence to the authors spirit. The 
open-hearted, honest qualities of Tom were pre- 
sented with a vigorousness that stamp Mr. Bar- 
ron's work as that of rare appreciation and 
clase study in a difficult role. 

As BlijU. Mr. E. L. Davenport won high 
honors. His conception of this hypocritical 
scamp was delightfully artistic and replete in 
those qualities which be<^peak for him a grand 
position in the profession he already eraces with 
singular skill where age is considered. To Mr. 
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Seymour is accorded the praise due to a rich 
and forciful bit of character-work, which in 
make-up was only surimased by the excellence 
of his total surrender to the demands of Squire 
Western, so aptly conceived that his greatest 
admirer was at a loss to place him in the choleric 
old guardian of iS^Aia'« interests in (he first act 
Mr. Wilson as Partridge was perfect. His keen 
humor and touching pathos never proved more 
effective. Messrs. Nolan as Sqtiare, Whitte- 
more as Parson Supple, Hudson as Mr. AU- 
toorthy, and Boardman as George St^agrim were 
4satiafactory. 

Mrs. Farren, who has lately joined the com- 
pany, did full justice to the character of I'cUntha 
Western. She is a ripe aiid experienced actress 
without a doubt. Miss Annie Clarke found in 
Lady BeUaston, ** a woman of fashion," ample 
«cope for her sterling abilities. In the garret 
scene with Tbm Jones, and in the last, when 
under exposure for her debasinf schemes, her 
brilliant acting won deserved recognition. 
While the character of Sophia in no sense 
placed upon Miss Evesson an unequal burden, 
It is but simple justice to this young actress to 
sav that until she learns to merge her individu- 
alities into those of the authors creation, her 
work must prove unsatisfactory. Her reception 
of a lover's proposals is always the same ; in 
voice, position and mannerisms there is no 
change — each and all are those of Miss Isabella 
Evesson. Her personal appearance in any 
character is beauty personified. More freedom 
in action, and a possible sacrifice of this lovely 
face and figure for the requirements of the 
momentary stage life she is an integral part of, 
will advance her art while in no sense slurring 
these gifts. At times her work is excellent and 
full of prdmise. To Mias May Davenport be- 
longs the greatest credit for a difilcult piece 
of acting. Her conception of JfoUy Seagrim 
was exquistely natural and full of artistic 
touches. So radical a change from her usual 
line of work was a severe test, most success- 
fully accomplished. The play was handsomely 
staged and richly dressed ; a perfect picture of 
those times. Its reception was most satisfactory. 
In conclusion, it would please more than one 
listener if Mr. Barron will explain how as Tom 
Jones his vices are "/ki^ent " to the world. The 
mispro unciation was quite ^-tent. 

'*A Run of Luck" on the long run at the 
Boston. The Hollis Street has a new play by 
Boucicault, " Phryne ; the Romance of a 
Young Wife." The Globe— French opera; and 
at the Park, Miss M. €k)odwin in ** Philopene." 
Business good. Henry Whiting. 



PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

October 22. — After an absence of six years, 
Mr. John S. Clarke, the eminent comedian, ap- 
peared at the Walnut Street Theatre last Mon- 
day evening, before an audience that filled every 
portion of the house. Mr. Clarke may reason- 
ably have anticipated a warm reception at the 



theatre he owns, and in the city where he made 
his professional debut thirty-five years ago, 
but It is doubtful whether he was prepared for 
the storm of applause that accompanied his ap- 
pearance on the stage. His old friends were in 
front and gave him a reception seldom accorded 
any actor, and Mr. Clarke retaliated by favoring 
them with a performance that will lineer long 
in their minds. But slight change will be seen 
in Mr. Clarke's acting, except that the mellow- 
ing toueh of time has shaaed his effects into 
softer tones, and that wonderful elastic walk 
has grown even more insinuating. Otherwise, 
his characters appear in their old familiar 
forms ; the inimitable roll of the eyes, the hardly 
perceptible wink, the expressive chuckle, and 
the suddenly suppressed smile. And yet, this 
mastery of facial expression has directed the 
charge of mannerism against Mr. Clarke. If 
the faculty of throwing an intelligent audience 
Into convulsions of laughter by a mere move- 
ment of the eyelid or mouth be mannerism, 
then Toodles stands convicted of the charge. At 
the same time, the more modem school of 
comedians might find it profitable to cultivate 
Mr. Clarke's method of acting, which would 
entail much less physical exertion than the 
acrobatic style they now so generally indulge 
in. Mrs. Jane Germon, who was Mr. Clarke's 
first Mrs. Ibodles, \s again sustaining that char- 
acter. 

The McCaull Opera Company began a long 

engagement at the Chestnut Street Opera 

House October 10. The first attraction, '* The 

Bellman," was enthusiastically received and 

will be continued during the present week. The 

members of the company are old favorites here, 

except Miss Marion Manola, and she at once 

firmly established herself in the public's favor 

by her excellent singing and acting. ''The 

I Oilman " is a picturesque and spirited work, 

' but if Col. McCaull wishes to constitute himself 

I a public benefactor let him give us a week of 

I 'Falka." 

Although neither *'Hoodman Blind" and 
Mr. l>e Belleville is quite as youthful as one 
would desire, they still continue to draw well, 
and had a good audience at the Arch Street 
Theatre, ws. Drew has promised an early 
revival of classic English comedy at the Arcii 
Street Theatre. 

"The Smith Family," an original comic 
opera, libretto by E. A. Niven, score by Samuel 
H. Speck, was produced October 8 at the 
Broad Street Theatre, late McCaull's Opera 
House. Although every encouragement should 
be given to native authorship, it is impossible 
to seriously criticise the libretto of this latest 
outrage on [>ublic sense. That it is intensely 
Amencan will be granted, inasmuch as it 
presents a deacon, general, cowbov, negro, 
tribe of Indians, squad of West Point cadets 
and a class of Yassar girls. The music is a 
redeeming feature and worthy of a better book« 
A few of the melodies are reminiscent, but 
I nonetheless pleasing, the choruses and con- 
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certed pieces strong, and the solos efFeetive. 
The libretto has been completely rewritten and 
the reconstructed version will be given a trial 
this week. Jefferies. 



THE BUFFALO MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The new and magnificent Music Hall in 
Buffalo was opened on the evening of October 
18, by the local musical association, by a per- 
formance of Sullivan's suberb work **The 
Golden Legend." and the libretto adapted by 
Joseph Bennett from Lon^ellow's beautiful 
poem, which takes its inspiration from America. 

The story of ** The Golden Legend " is touch- 
mg, and proved dramatically effective. Prince 
lunry of Hohenleck learns that onlv the blood 
of a maiden, freely offered, will heal the disease 
from which he lies prostrated in body and 
mind. Lucifer, in the guise of a physician, 
tempts the finnce with alcohol, and robs him of 
all his posses*iions and power by its influence. 
An outcast, he finds shelter in the cottage of a 
retainer, whose daughter ElHe announces her in- 
tention to offer herself as the sanguinary sacrifica 
that shall save the Fnnee'9 life. Despite the 

Prayers of Urmia, her mother, Eine ana Prince 
Tenry repair to Salerno for the purpose, and 
journey thither with a band of pil^ms (the 
chorus), of whom Lucifer in disguise is one. 
The fiend assumes a thurd disguise at Salerno, 
receiving them there as Friar Angelo, a medic«d 
doctor, who will perform the operation to 
which EUte is determined to sacrifice herself. 
He draws his fair victim into an inner chamber, 
but at the last moment Prince Henry and the at- 
tendants break in the door, the Prince swearing 
that he only meant to prove EUie^s devotion to 
himself. 

Miss Earle sang the part of EMe acceptably, 
and Mme. Hastreiter as Urmia made a great 
success. Max Alvary won much applause by 
his pure tenor sin;>ing of the part of Prince 
Benry, aiid Max Heinrich was considered an 
ideal Lucifer, The chorus consisted of over 
600 well trained voices, and was led by the 
young conductor Damrosch, supported by an 
orchestra of nearly seventy men. 

On Wednesday night the second performance 
began with Beethoven's Fifth Symphony (C 
minor), followed by the Frl. Adele aus der Ohe 
in Chopin's Andante Spianato and Polonaise for 
piano and orchestra. The rest of the programme 
consisted of Mendelsohn's music to Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night's Dream, connecting passages 
of the text being read by Mr. Gecge Riddle, 
the elocutionist. Miss Ella Earle and a local 
soprano, Miss L. Gertrude Sears, were the vocal 
soloists, the full chorus and orchestra par- 
ticipating. 

The facade of Music Hall, it may be interest- 
ing to the readers of The Theatre to state, is 
more elaborate and costly than that of any house 
of amusement in the United States. 



''JONESY." . 

' * JoNBST " was dying. 

Just one year before the night of which I 
write, a full-rigged ship, bound from Liverpool 
to New York, went ashore on the bleak south 
coast of Long Island, in a September gale. It 
had been blowing ereat guns for four and 
twenty hours, ana me crew of the Jonathan 
Wild were wet, tired and desperate. The rain 
and mist blinded them so that they could not 
see a .chip's length ahead, and a rusty piece of 
iron having got into the compass box, the com- 
pass had refused to work, ana the crew had lost 
their reckoning. So when the Jonathan Wild's 
nose ran upon the rocks, the captain and crew 
lowered the boats, and eighteen able bodied 
seamen, with the captain, jumped into them. 
'* There were nine men in the boat which im- 
mediately swamped and ten in the one into 
which **Jonesy" tried to jump. But the ten 
were panic-stricken, and shoved off from the 
side of the ship they thought was going to 
pieces, leaving •* Jonesy" alone upon her cold 
and sea-washed deck. 

** Jonesy " saw them leave with sinking heart, 
and the crew saw "Jonesy," but they needed 
not his pitiful cries, and so he crouched there 
under the bulwark of the Jonathan Wild until 
morning dawned and the storm in a measure 
had died away. Not a soul of the nineteen 
men who deserted the ship and "Jonesy" was 
ever heard of more. In the morning great 
crowds came down the hill to the rocks upon 
which the bow of the Jonathan Wild rested 
when the crew had deserted her ; and all 
** Jonesy " had to do. and did, was to drop from 
the bow to the land below, where he was sur- 
rounded by the villagers, fishermen and 
wreckers, to whom he told the story of the 
storm. 

The wreckers reaped a rich harvest, and 
when they had completely stripped the ship, 
even to her sails, "Jonesy" had been boy of 
all work in and around the one "hotel" the 
village of Trackplain boasted of for four 
months. 

Nobody ever knew anymore of ** Jonesy" 
than that he was ' ' Jonesy. " lie was a pale, 
sensitive boy, of apparently fourteen years of 
age, with big blue eyes, and a very arch ex- 
pression. He said that he had been engaged in 
Liverpool by the captain of the Jonathan Wild 
as cabin boy, and that he had run away from 
home, and that he would never go back until 
he could go back "rich." He was poor enough 
when he said thot. all he had saved from the 
wreck was the clothes upon his back, a whole 
skin, a copy of " Roderick Random," and one 
of "Oliver Twist." "Jonesy" was a reader. 
He read all the papers he could obtain from the 
boarders, when he wasn't cleaning horses, or 
washing carriages, or cutting hay. or feeding 
hens, or runnng to the village post oflice, or 
drawing and cariying water, or chopping wood, 
or washing off the "elegant" front piazza, or 
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raking the "walks." 80. you see, that 
'* JonesT " had ample time to improve his mind. 
But *• Jonesy" didn't mind work. He didn't 
go about his work sullenly, nor yet enthusiasti- 
cally ; he just did it because it was his duty, 
and because it gave him something to eat, to 
wear, and to lie upon. lie had always a pleas- 
ant smile upon his thin, pale face, and he never 
opened his mouth without saying something 
" quaint," as Mrs. Rawbones, the hostess of the 
** Cliff House," used to say, and does say even 
now. 

When Chiistmas came, **Jonesy " hung his 
stocking up in the big kitchen of the hotel. 
That was a foolish thing for "Jonesy" to do, 
for Mrs. Rawbones had three or four children 
of her own to provide for, and Mrs. Rawbones 
was not what, strictly speaking, one would 
call, in an impulsive moment, a generous soul. 

Well, the cook saw •' Jonesy" surreptitiously 
hang his little stockins; up- after he had come 
in from the stable, where he had been bedding 
down the horses — saw him steal off towards the 
stairway which led to his garret, and then she 
went and told the children of Mrs. Rawbones 
of it all. 

When "Jonesy" woke up on Christmas 
morning he stole down stairs to the kitchen, 
ran over to his swollen stocking— to find it filled 
with coal and raw potatoes. Then ** Jonesy" 
grew very white. 

After that "Jonesy" rarely smiled, rarely 
spoke, and his ** quaint" expressions were few 
and far between. 

Spring came to ** Jonesy," as it did to the rest 
of the people at Trackplain, and with it came 
to him a spring cold. He was ill for two or 
three weeks in bed, and, I am sorry to say, neg- 
lected almost wholly by good Mjis. Rawbones 
and her children. Alon^ towards July, 
** Jonesy " was one day driving the carria^ to 
the depot (for Mrs. KAwbone? boarders), m a 
leisurely way, for he had time and to spare to 
reach there as soon as the train from Long 
Island City. He was driving slowly down a 
country lane when he met a lady in apparently 
deep distress. She looked at " Jonesy^' out of 
a pair of beautiful brown eyes, wet with tears ; 
"Jonesy" looked back oceans of sympathy; 
then the lady spoke to ** Jonesy,'* and * * Jonesy " 
isaid — "certainly." The lady then opened the 
carriage door, got inside and •' Jonesy " turned 
his horse's head around and drove towards Long 
Island City as if the devil himself were at his 
heels. He got into Long Island City at ten 
o'clock that night, and drew up his jaded horse 
before the Thirty-fourth street ferry. The lady 
alighted, and was about to take out her purse, 
when, **0h, madame 1 You mustn't do ihat,^^ 
from "Jonesy" made her put it back into her 
pocket. The bell in the ferry house was ring- 
ing, the lady hadn't a minute to spare, when 
" Jonesy " said : " I don't want money tor what 
I have done for you " — his eyes said the rest. 
No other lips ever brushed away the kiss which 
then softly fell upon " Jonesy 's'* lips. 



At five o'clock the next moming "Jonesy"" 
drove into the yard of the Cliff House, wet to 
the skin, for it had commenced to rain almost 
as soon as "Jonesy" started upon his home- 
ward drive. 

To say that 3Irs. Rawbones was mad would 
be putting it mildly ; she was positively furious. 
As for the boarders, who were compelled to 
walk from the depot to the Cliff House, one or 
two of them casually spoke of "lynching" in 
connection with "Jonesy." But "Jonesy" 
didn't mind it, for he was tossing about in his 
little bed in a high fever. When the fever 
went *• Jonesy" rallied. If he had been 
properly attended to then he would have re- 
covered ; but he was almost deserted. He had 
not one friend in the world — not one. Had he 
been less firm ("stubborn," they said), Bfrs. 
Rawbones might— might have — well, she might 
have seen tha^' * Jonesy" was visited at least tlu-ee 
times a day. As it was, "Jonesy " would never 
breath • one syllable as to where he had been 
with the horse and carriage that nieht. and — 
I " the brat is more trouble than he is worth," 
the Rawbones said. 

The night before last the cook went up to 
" Jonesjr's" room with a dish of milk toast, but 
" Jonesy "was far away from milk toast then. 
Bo the cook hurried down and told Mrs. Raw- 
bones that "Jonesy "was dying. Mrs. Raw- 
bones told the boaraers, and as many as could, 
crowded into " Jonefiy's'* room. His licht was 
just going out ; but he feebly asked ror his 
jacket, and when he got it he pulled a piece of 
a woman's dress out of the lining. " It was my 
mama's, you know," he said, as he pressed it to 
his pale, thin lips. And then "^Gs. Rawbones 
began to feel her hard old eyes moisten. But 
she said ; "Jonesy/" WON"r you tell me where 
you went that night with the horse and carriage f* 
" Jonesy 's" eyes lighted up, the old arch ex- 
pression came back, as he whispered : " I can-* 
not compromise a lady," and " Jooesv " went to 
sleep forever. John E, SfcCann, 



Miss M. L. Craioin C*Maida Craigin"), 
formerly of the Boston Museum Company, has 
been engaged for Mrs. James B own Potter's 
company, which is to open in New York Oc- 
tober 31. 



Oliver Byron and Charles B. Welles are 
organizing a company to give an Englii^ and 
Australian success an American production. It 
is called " The Soggarth." by George Darrell. 

" I believe the play will duplicate the success 
it has had in England and Australia,^' said Mr. 
Welles recently. " It is still running to fine 
business in those countries The * Soaggarth * 
is an Irish drama of the higher class, u does 
not in any way resemble the stereotyped plays 
in which British red-coats take so prominent a 
part, and of which theatre-goers are so weary. 
The play will be cast to a very strong compajiy. ** 
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Marion Lillian Qrubb 

Mae iMibella Urqoliart 

Jacqnette Sylvia G^rrish 

Cioiindc Ro8C Wilson 

Florine EBtellc Morris 

D'Anbenral Rose Ricci 

Marie BerthaRiccl 

Marqais de Noce Mark Smith 

Prince de Sonbise Courtice Pounds 

La Grenade Max Freeman 

Bailiff Arthur W. Tarns 

Notary Edgar Smith 

Courier of Counteas du Barry C. L. Weeks 

Bariolet James T . Powers 

Boxes $8, $10, $12 i Balcony $1.00 

Orchestra .$1.501 Admiwion .BO 
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M^or Tarver John Drew 

Lieutenant Darby Otis Skinner 

Topping Wllham Gilbert 

Haicham Fred Bond 

Salome Virginia Dreher 

Sheba Jtflle Shannon 

Hannah Topping, nee Evans Miss St. Quentin 

Georglana Tidman Ada Behan 

Boxes : $10, $12, $161 Orch. A Bal. Chairs.. $1.60 

Balcony (rear rowp) $1 | Second Balcony 50c 

14th St, bet. Broadway and 4th Av. 

Evening at 8.80. Sat. Matinee at 2. 

I Manager .... Mr. J. M.Hill. 

I Acting Manager . Mr . James J . Brady . 

THE HENRIETTA. 

j Nicholas Vanalstync W . H. Crane 

' Dr. Parke Walnwright 

I . ^ H.J. Lethcourt 

\ Nicholas Vanalstyne, Jr 

I Charles Kent 

I Bertie Vanalstyne Stuart Robson 

Lord Arthur Trelauney 

Lorimer Stoddard 

I Rev. Dr. Hilton Mr. TannehUl 

Watson Flint Mr. Bergman 

Musgrave Mr. Carpenter 

Mrs , Cornelia Opdyke . . . . Selina Fetter 

Rose VanalHtyne Sibyl Johnstone 

Agnes Lockwood Miss Storey 

Lady Mary Trelauney. . .Miss Waldron 

Orchestra and Balcony $l .50 

Balcony (rear rows) $1 .00 

Second Balcony 75c. and 50c. 

Family Circle 25c. 
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JIM THE PENMAN. 

James Ralston Frederic Robinson 

Lewis Perclval H. M. Pitt 

Baron Hartfeld Alexander Salvlni 

Captain Redwood B. M. Holland 

Lord Drellnconrt L. F. Maesen 

Jack Ralston Walden Ramsey 

Mr. Chapetone, Q. C C. P. Flockton 

Dr. Pettywisc William Davidge 

Mr. Netherby, M. P Herbert AylinK 

Nina AKnes Booth 

Agnes Maud Harrison 

Lady Dunscombe Mrs. B. J. Phillips 

Mrs. Chapstone May Robson 

Boxes $12. $15 1 Gallery 50c. and 75c. 

Orch. and Bale... $1.50, $21 GenM Admission $1 




Fourth Ave., bet. 28d ^^K Evening at 8.15. 

and 24th Streetc . '^JNr Matinee, Saturday at 2. 
Manager Mr. Dan Frohman 

THE GREAT PINK PEARL. 

To BB Pbecbded at 8.15 bt 
Editha's Bnr^rlar. 

Boxes $8, $10, $12 I Balcony (4 rows) f 1.60 

Orchestra il 60 1 Balcony $1.00 

General Admission $1.00 
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AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. 

Captain Jack Fortingbras Maurice Bairvinore 

Lord UdolphoDaTBey... Robert mlliard 

Connt Paul Dromirolf Frederick Everill 

Sir Thomaa Oage H. A. Weaver 

Algernon Balfoar L. CiJTert 

Captain Fairfield J. B Hollia 

Lady Darner Hattie Rossell 

MiM Vyse Katherlne Florence 

Florence Lilian Florence 

Lady Gage Rose Roberts 

Fellcie Nadece Doree 

LenalXeapard Mrs.Xangtry 

Boxes $16. $131 First Bale, (rear rows).... $1 

Orch. & First Balc'y . . $1.50 1 Second Balcony 50c. 

* * ' 0018?' 



General Admission 



$1.00. 




Thirteenth Street s!^ and Broadway. 

Evening at 8. Matinee Satorday at 2. 

Leflsees & Magrs Messrs. Abbey, Scboeffel ft Gran 

Boslnesa Manager Mr. Chas. Bnmbam 

THE RIVALS. 

Mrs. Malaprop Mrs. John Drew 

Lydla Langnisb Emma Vaders 

Lacy May Woolcott 

Rob Acres Jofl|eph Jefferson 

Sir Anthonv Absolute Edwin Varrey 

Capt. Absolute Geoffrey Hawley 

Sir Lucius O'Trigger Barton Hill 

Falkland McCullough Ross 

Fag Thomas Jefferson 

David George W. Denham 

Orchestra $1.60 I Balcony $1.00 & 76c 

Parqnette 1.00 I Family Circle .^50c. 




Comer 14th Street and 6th Avenue. 
Evening at 8. Matinee Saturday at 8. 
Sole Manager . . J. W. Roeenquest. 

RUDOLPH. 

Rudolph Wlegand George S. Knight 

Whltworth Lawrence Frank Carlylle 

Gen. Benj. Metcalfe Charles Bowser 

Judge Merrybone M. A. Kennedy 

Geoffrey Brown Harry Woodruff 

Allen Geo. D. Fawcett 

Owen Lin Hurst 

The County Sheriff Frank Colfax 

John Henry Thomas Will C . Sampson 

Bill Overdeck Samuel W . Keene 

Rhoda Carrie Turner 

Ernestine Jane Stuart 

Mrs. Nellie Dashwood Mrs. Geo. 8. Knight 



THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

Joshua Whitcomb Denman Thompson 

Cy Prime George A. Beane 

Henry Hopkins Walter Lenox, 8r 

Frank Hopkins Channcey Olcott 

Ed. Ganzey J. L. Morgan 

Happy Jack Walter Gale 

John Freeman Frank Thompson 

Ricketv Ann Miss Annie Thompson 

Mrs. Bfenry Hopkins Miss Venie Thompson 

Miss Annie Hopkins Miss LillUn Stone 

Aunt Matilda whitcomb Mrs. Louisa Morse 

Miss Nellie Freeman Miss May Jimens 

Maggie O'Flaherty Miss Mhmie Luckstone 

Private Boxes $10, $8 I Orch. & Front Bale 75c 

Orch. A Front CIrc...$1.00 | Orch..Circ. & Bale 60c 

Family Circle, 25C. Admission, 60c . 




Broadway, between 8dd and a^ Streets. 

Evening at 8, and Saturday Matinee at ft. 

Director Mr. Jas. C. Duff. 

THE ARABIAN NIGGHrS. 

8ki-Hl F. W. Holiand 

Princess Balroubadora Celia BUis 

Tckiky-Nokra Tom Martin 

Chow-Chow J. H. Ryley 

Kluba-Lubba R. Golden 

Kickapoo Lena Merville 

Alladdin Lole FuUer 

The Widow Tootricum LilUe Alliston 

Fol-Dol Liazie Hushes 

Zalambo May Yoke 

Tamborina Zoe Vielli 

Genie of the Lamp Miss Cogan 

Boxes $6, $8, $10. $13 I Balconv $1 and 75c. 

Orchestra . ..$1.50 1 Second Balcony gOc. 

General Admission $1 . 



pHARLES DICKENS 

Will give his first Readings in America 

FROM HIS FATHER'S WORKS 

AT CHICKBRING HALL, 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 8 P. M. 

TICKETS, WITH RESERVED SEATS, 

75c., $1.00 and $1.60. 

Now on Sale at Ohickering Hall. 
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Broadway, bet Thirtieth and Thirty-llret Slreeta. 
BveDme at 8:80. Satoidaj MaUnee at 2. 

Proprietore Messrs. Dlxey. Miles & Barton. 

Beginning Oct. 17, the Greatest of all Successes. 

RICE*S CORSAIR. _,^ 

Conrad the CJorsair • • ■ • 4P^ll?'*?^'/S 

Birbanto Mr. Frank David 

Seyd Pacha.;: vv'S^ J- C- Brocojlni 

Syng Smaul Mr. George A. Schiller 

Ya^af Mr. Edwin Morris 

Hassan' Miss Carrie Behr 

Gan^ MissKateUart 

Xii Miss Jennie Bartine 

Ahmed Miss Maude Waldemere 

BilSSe^h.. Mr. David P. Steele 

Mastapba Mr. Harry Amberg 

Medora Miss Lonise Montague 

Gulnarc. '.'.'.' Miss Clara Lane 

Zoliema. Miss Rose Cooke 

pSSi .■.:.■.■.: v. ..... Miss May Danforth 

Sbe MissLllaBlow 

j^Saih MissIdaHowell 

pJtnab Miss Ruth Stetson 

Zobeide Miss Blanche Eden 

LeQah Miss Amelia Glover 

Otoldi '. Miss Florence Baker 

uSda : MlssMavSteele 

Serraa .*.'.'..'.' Miss Li Ilie Howard 

The Mnic Fiing. George Cohen and Fred Turner 

Boxes $«. $8. $12 I Dress Circle...... $1.50, $1 

Orchestra $1.50 | Balcony Reserved 76c. 

General Admission $1 and 50c. 
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(One weeK omy.) 
THATCHER. PRIMROSE 

AND WEST'S MINSTRELS. 

Boxes $5, $8, $10 I Orchestra 75c 

Parlor Chairs ..$11 Orch. Circle A Bale . .50c. 




Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Streets. 
Evenings at 8 :80. Matinees Saturday at 2 .30. 

Proprietor Mr. Lew Dockstader 

Acnng Manager Mr. Edward E. Kidder 

MAGNIFICENT MINSTRELSY. 
Saperb Singing. " The Fall of New Babylon." 
" Cleveland's Western Trip/* 

Shakespeare or Bacon— Which ? Great First Part 

Orchestra $1.00 | Front Circle 75c&$1.00 

Balco ny .^. . ... . .^ . . .50c^ 

HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS, 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS. 
8at»— SouwB— Securb Contracts a Spbcialtt. 



Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 

Proprietor. Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 



THE LEATHER PATCH. 

Jeremiah McCarthy. . . .Edw'd Harrigan 

Jefferson Putnam John Wild 

Caroline Hyer Dan Collyer 

Airy McCafferiy M. J. Bradley 

Linda Comcovcr Joseph Sparks 

Judge Herman Doebler . . .Harry Fisher 
Counsellor Delancy Wriggle 

Charles Sturges 

Levy Hyer P. Goldrich 

Jimmv the Kyd Richard Quilter 

Roderick McQuade John Sparks 

Madeline McCarthy . . . .Annie Teamans 

Llbby O'Dooley Amy Lee 

Mrs. O'Dooley, Rachael Cohen 

Emily Teamans 

Boxes $6 and |8 I Balcony 50c. 

Orch. and Dress Circle. . $1 | Gallery gSc 



14th Street and Irving Place. 

Sole Proprietor Mr. W. P. Douglas 

Manager Mr. J. F. Donnelly 

A DARK SECRET. 

James Norton J. S. Thompson 

Jonas Norton Jos. L. Mason 

Stephen Norton Hudson Uston 

Martin Brooks Frank Lane 

Nat Dickson Charles Cummings 

Jem Sleih JohnE. Hynes 

Mr. Arthur Loates George Backus 

Mr. Cecil Rayner EdwardSaunders 

May Joyce Adeline Stanhope 

Nellie Virginia Nelson 

Emilie Desterre Gabrielle Du Sauld 

Bessie Dickon Ar May Nugent 

Reserved Seats $1.00, 75c. A 50c. 

Genera] Admission $1 .00 

Vf ETROPOLITAN OPERA. HOUSE. 

GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN, 

Commencing on 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 

With Wagner's Opera 

TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. 



Friday, 
Nov. 4. 



Wagner^s Opera, 
DIE MEISTERSINGER, 



Saturday, Nov. 6, | 
Ist Grand Matinee, j 

Monday, Nov. 7, 



Beethoven's Opera, 
FIDELIO. 



Wednesday, Nov. 9, 

and 

Friday, Nov. 11. 



TANNHAUSER. 

(Paris version) 

First time in this country. 



First production in this country of 

Wagner's Grand Opera, 

SIEGFRIED. 
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RD.Kahn&Co., 

56 West 23d St., 

Leading 

Specialty 

House 



IN FINE 



CLOAKS 



AND 



FURS, 

OFFER MANY NOTELTIES FROM LEAD- 
ING PARIS AND BERLIN HOUSES, AS 
WELL AS THOSE OF THEIR OWN PRO- 
DUCTION, AT PRICES FAR LESS THAN 
CAN POSSIBLY BE QUOTED ELSEWHERE. 

E. D. KAHN & CO., 

56 West 23d St. 



WILBUR'S 
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L SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 

DR. T. FELIX COURAUD'8 

ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, Plin- 
ple8,Frecklee,Moth 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every b 1 e m I s h on 
I beauty, and defies 
detection. It has 
stood the test of 80 
vears, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to be 
Bare the preparation 
is properly made. 
Accept no concter- 
f eit of similar name. 
The distin^ished 
Dr. L. A Sayer 
said to a lady of the 
ha%U (4m (a patient): 

we thmi, I recommend * OouraucTt Creofn * as the Uatt 
handful qf all the skin preparatioM." One botUe will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Pondre Subtile 
removes siiperflnons Hair without injury to the skin. 

PEBD. iC HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond Ht., H. T. 

For sale by all Dm^gists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. Aiso found in 
N. Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Stem's, Ehrich's, Ridley's, 
aiid other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of base imita- 
tions. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

GBAND C0NSEB7AT0B7 OF HUSIC, 

40- WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 46 
The leading school of Music, Elocution, Dramatic Art, i 
Foreign Languages, Drawing and Painting. Free advan- | 
tages equal to six lessons per week. 
For particulars address 

E. EBEBHABD, Pf«sldeat. 




HAWTHORNE, 

COSTUMES, 

4 East 30th Street, New York. 



BITTERS, 
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THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED I 
Also Wign, Beards^ Face Pr-eparatums, and 
all articles eeded for Amateur and Parlor 
Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on appli- 
cation to DE Wirr, Publisher, 38 
Rose Street, NbW YORK. 
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THB TH BATHE: Ak Illubtbatsd Maoazoix 
OF Drama, Muaio, Abt akd LiTBBATUBB—Pab- 
lislied eTery week from October to May, and as a monthly 
daring the sammer, at No. 42 Weet Twenty-third Street, 
New Tort 
DESHLBR WBLCH . . Editob ahd Pbopbiktor. 

The price of yearly enbscrtotlon to Thx Thbatbb Is 
tiuee dollars in advance. The Editor solicitBcontrlbntionB 
from the readers of Thb Thsatbk, and snggests that 
old play-blllB, and scrape relating to the stage, notes, news 
ind items M>pertalning to the different arts, would be ac- 
ceptable. It is the desire of the Editor to establish a 
wldelT-circulated magazine, and to further that end every 
good idea will be acted upon so far as possible. Care is 
ahrays taken not to needlessly destroy valuable manu- 
Kript. AH articles appearing In Ths TmiATRi are 
written especially for it unless credited otherwise. 

ENTRE NOUS. 

CoNTBABY to general and frequently ex- 
pressed expectation, Mrs. Abbey has revived 
''Caste" at Wallack's Theatre, and has 
made a great and legitimate success of it 
also. liong before the season opened 
''Caste" was hinted at by the quidnuncs 
but with melancholy derision. The wise- 
acres saw in its mere suggestion a hint of 
Mrs. ii^ff^-^% new influence, and could only 
ac^oujyter the suggestion of Tom Robert- 
softV^fflRous comedy by Mrs. Abbey's am- 
bition to appear in New York as PoUy Ecdes. 
It was also darkly predicted that Mrs. Abbey 
would make WaUaok's Theatre a thorny bed 
for Miss Coghlan, or any other leading lady. 
To the privileged few who have the honor 
of knowing Mrs. Abbey, or to the many 
who have watched her professional career in 
this country, the picture thus drawn of her 
as an envious termagant, was only saved 
from malevolence, but it was supremely 
absurd. Mrs. Abbey is, in fact, the personi- 
fication of good nature and accommodative- 
ness. When Miss Coghlan refused the lead- 
ing part in '' The Mousetrap," on account of 
its repulsivenees, Mrs. Abbey, without a 
moment's hesitation, surrendered her own 
role to the leading lady, and acted the 
female poisoner with a force and skill which 
playgoers will remember for some time. If 



Miss Coghlan had taken it into her attractive 
head to prefer PoUy to Esther, in ** Caste," I 
have little doubt that Mrs. Abbey would have 
been as cheerfully accommodating as in the 
case of ''The Mousetrap," and exhibited 
her pathos in the tearful heroine as effectively 
as she did her humor in the lively PoUy, 
Happily Mrs. Abbey's good nature was put 
to no such test ; and, therefore, New York 
had last Monday night the most perfect 
representatives of Tom Robertson's favorite 
characters the American stage has seen. 

» 
« « 

Msa Abbey's versatility and good nature, 
and also her worldly wisdom, have been exhib- 
ited before in this country. Many readers 
of The Theatre will, no doubt, remember 
Mr. John Stetson's brief and ludicrous at- 
tempt to establish a stock company at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. He brought Mr. 
Charles Coghlan from England, at great ex- 
pense, as his leading man, and Miss Florence 
Gterard, now Mrs. Abbey, as leading lady. Mr. 
Stetson, in professional language, " squealed" 
before his first " stock " week was over. He 
quarreled with Mr. Coghlan, and got rid of 
him. He tried to quarrel with Miss Gerard, 
and failed. Then, in his own blundering fash- 
ion, he tried to af&ont Miss Qerard by tak- 
ing her out of the leading part in "Con- 
fusion " and casting her for the old woman. 
This politic stroke Mr. Stetson thought 
would surely wound Miss (Gerard's feelings, 
and bring in her resignation. On the con- 
trary, the Toung lady accepted the situation, 
or rather, I should say, clung to her situa- 
tion with good-humored pertinacity. In her 
blandest and sweetest tones she informed 
Mr. Stetson that for years she had yearned 
to play old women, and of all old women 
that in the comedy of ** Confusion " was the 
one nearest her heart of hearts. She played 
the elderly spinster during the rest of the 
season, lining her pretty face with wrinkles 
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and hiding her glorious hair 'neath a false 
front, and acted with such spirit and humor 
that even such a notable comedian as Henry 
Dixey was almost snuffed out of existence. 
She played out her whole season, and com- 
pelled Mr. Stetson to fulfill the box-office 
letter if not the artistic spirit of his bond. 
Thus, it will be seen that Mrs. Abbey is a 
lady of determination, as well as of beauty 
and talent, and that those who trifle with 
her should be well posted in all the most 
finished arts of diplomacy. 

♦♦» 
Of course it was to be expected that a re- 
vival of ** Caste" would bring forth many 
comparisons and various reminiscences of 
the original and other productions of the 
comedy. With the comparisons I will not 
deal, as Thb Theatre's dramatic critic will 
of course cover that ground. In the remin- 
iscences, however, I observe that no writer 
has taken the trouble to recall the original 
cast when the comedy was produced at the 
Broadway Theatre twenty years and a few 
months ago. As a little matter of history I 
append it : 

Qeorg« D'Alroy William Florence 

Captain Hawtreo Owen Marlowe 

Scclee William DaTldge 

SamGerridge Edward Lamb 

Esther Ecdea , Mr*. Chanfrau 

P0II7 Bocles Mis. W. Florence 

Marqoiae de St Manr Mre. Gilbert 

This was in many respects a notable cast, 
even in those days; but it had a curious 
feature in the fact that the '* stars," Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence, were the only failures of it. 
Mr. Florence, excellent enough in strongly 
marked characters, was entirely out of place 
in the young and aristocratic tyAhroy, Mrs. 
Florence merely repeated her boisterous and 
coarse Ehnily St, Everemond of *' The Ticket 
of Leave Man,*' and came nearly destroying 
all the simplicity and nature of ihe charm- 
ing work. The "support," on the other 
huid, was magnificent. Davidge, in all his 
long and honorable career, never did any- 
thing better than Eocles, and "Ned" Lamb 
made the success of his life as Sam Oerridge, 
Then again, Owen Marlowe was better than 
ever as ihe Captain; Mrs. Ghanfrau, then 



young and beautiful, was an ideal Esther, 
and of course Mrs. Gilbert was superb as the 
Marquise, Considering that most of these 
players were veterans in 1867, it cannot be 
said that time has dealt unkindly by them; 
that is, if sparing from death is a kindness. 
All but two still live and prosper. Davidge 
is in the full enjoyment of his powers at the 
Madison Square Theatre ; Mrs. Gilbert is at 
Daly's, where age seems unable "to wither 
or custom stale her infinite variety;" the 
Florences are "on the road" somewhere, 
seeking the applause New York long ago 
forgot to give them, and Mrs. Ghanfrau is 
I enjoying her otium cum dignitate at a charm- 
I ing home in Long Branch. Owen Marlowe 
I and " Ned " Lamb alone ftul to answer the 
roll call. Poor Marlowe died of consump- 
tion many years ago, and last summer Ned 
Lamb passed away in the bosom of his &m- 
ily with a plentitude of years and enough 
honors to make his name fomous among the 
most cherished players. 

The most curious part of the American 
history of " Caste " has probably been for* 
gotten by the public. It was produced in 
London during the spring of 1867, and after 
its recognized success Mr. Lester Wallaek 
secured the rights for this country. It was 
too late for his existing season, and he re- 
served it as a hon bouche for the following 
one. Having paid liberally for his rights, he 
was naturally much astonished to find ' HISaBie" 
announced for production at the Broadwmj 
Theatre by Mr. Florence. He got injuno- 
tions and all manner of legal things to pre- 
vent Mr. Florence infringing on his privi- 
leges, but foiled to stop the Broadway The- 
atre production. When finally tiie csae 
came into court Mr. Florence's defence 00a- 
sisted of two pleas — first, that an Englii^ 
author had no rights in America, and next 
that he (Mr. Florence) had witnessed, tlra 
performance in London and "memorised." 
the whole work — ^words, stage business and 
all other things. Mr. Wallaok was non- 
suited, and all dranutdom, and legaldom, 
too, marvelled at Mr. Florence's meinocy. 
Mr. Florence, though triumphant in tHe 
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^nmrts, was not without a certain ohiyalry 
of his own ; and, having made many thon- 
sandB of dollars ont of ** Caste," generously 
sent its author in London a draft for two 
hundred and fifty dollars — not, as he finely 
put it, because he was compelled to do so, 
hut as " a matter of right between man and 
man." ..Mr^.,t^b€|;rt§pn returned the draft, 
hut not to Mr. Florence. He chose Mr. 
Wallaok as his intermediary, and in a mod- 
est, but, some said, caustic letter to that 
gentiemao, requested him to forward the 
draft to the gentleman who had such a high- 
minded and exceptional appreciation of the 
rights between '' man and man." Why Mr. 
Bobertson didn't return the draft straight to 
Mr. Florenoe has never been explained. 
Posnbly he was itwed by that gentlemen's 
phenomenal memory, which, like a good 
rule, might work both ways. 

»*♦ 
TboubiiBs, as we all know, never come 
singly, and unhappy England with her Irish 
hug-bear and her foreign complications is 
to have an additional sorrow in the loss of 
some of her most famous. America may or 
may not have some responsibility for the 
tet source of anxiety ; she certainly has 
none oonoeming the second ; but we must 
admit our culpability regarding the latest 
trouble. We are this season taking from 
ber some of her most cherished actors and 
singers. Next month Mr. Henry Irving and 
bis entire Lyceum Theatre company visit us 
ior a six months' stay, and Mr. Edward 
libyd and Mr. Barton McGackin, as well as 
some famous lady vocalists, are already tast- 
mg the pleasures of an Atlantic voyage. 
Hr. Irving will, this time, wisely eschew 
Shakespeare and tragedy and appear only in 
Mr. Will's version, which, according to all 
looounts, appear to be a sort of glorified 
spectacular melodrama. To know that Mr. 
Irving will not mutilate Shakespeare or add 
new terrors to tragedy is some comfort, and 
I shall be glad to find that in Mephistopheles 
he has found a congenial ro^ Mr. Edward 
Uqyd, England's leading tenor, will, I 
think, make a complete success on American 
cmieert platforms, to which he will confine 



his talents. His voice is as sweet as Mario's 
at its best, if not so powerful as that of Sims 
Beeves, while his method is the perfection of 
musical art Mr. McGkickin, on the other 
hand, is more noted for the power and vol- 
ume than the purity of his voice, but he is a 
fine singer, and since I saw him last has, it 
is said, developed into a finished actor. He 
will essay the operatic stage, and is specially 
retained for the Cincinnati Musical FestivaL 
Among the ladies on their way here is Miss 
Georgiana Bums, certainly the best soprano 
now singing in English opera. The last two 
artistes have for years been members of Carl 
Bosa's opera company, and, of course, I 
must make the trite remark that Carl Bosa's 
loss is America's gain. 
« 

Thb European iconoclast must evidently 
have exhausted serious work, for I now find 
him turning his attention to the theatre, de- 
termined to destroy one of its most cher- 
ished institutions. The innovation fiend is 
a Brussell's architect, and the object of his 
assault is our ancient and well-beloved 
friend, the footlights. He claims that they 
are wrong from an acoustic point of view, 
and are visions in many other particulars. 
But his substitute for them is a triple range 
of gas jets, ' ' immediately behind the orches- 
tra," which means, I suppose, between the 
occupants of the orchestra stalls and the 
fiddlers. I hardly think a fastidious public 
would care about such very contiguous illu- 
mination, and it is certain that a well-bal- 
anced band of musicians would prefer some 
other kind of martyrdom than blowing by 
triple ranges of gas jets. No, no ; if our 
Flemish friend can find no better substitute, 
the footlights will not be permitted to go. 
Apart from the tender traditions that lumg 
round them and their long-tried usefulness 
as illuminators, the footlights must remain 
in the interests of journalism. There are 
probably here and in England hundreds of 
hard working scribblers who school them- 
selves particularly to the stage, and sing 
the changes on our friend, the footlights, 
with painstaking pertinacity. ''Footiight 
and Foyer," **Footlight Flashes," "Foot- 
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light €k)B8ip," and ** Footlight Fancies " are 
merely a few instances of the use made of 
our familiar friend. To abolish him wonld 
almost be eqtiiyalent to taking the bread and 
bntter out of the mouths of humble but 
honest journalists. It cannot be safely or 
wisely done in these days of anxiety; there- 
fore the Theatbe lifts up its voice in earnest 
protest as champion of the footlights and 
protector of the press. 



They claim to originate everything in 
Paris, but their claims cannot always be al- 
lowed. A ooUHe of playwrights and pretend- 
ing dramatists are trying to establish a theatre 
for the production of rejected manuscripts, 
where the unsung poet may hear his verses 
and where the hitherto ** mute, inglorious " 
Shakespeares can listen to their tragic inspi- 
rations. Messieurs, the idea is not original, 
it has been put into effect here and else- 
where, and has always failed. With char- 
acteristic courage, American and English 
authors have hired theatres at their own and 
their friends' expense, and produced plays, 
the virtues of which managers have failed to 
discern, and the public in all such cases 
have endorsed the practical wisdom of the 
manager. Not very long ago an author ar- 
rived here with a trunk full of rejected 
plays. He hired a popular theatre and an 
expensive company, and tried a series of 
them. He watched their performance every 
night with the profoundest interest. Before 
the hot season was over he sat almost alone 
in his glory, and he ended by ruining him- 
self and an amiable old gentleman from the 
west, who took to the drama after a long life 
passed in the prosaic paths of pork packing. 
When the theatre closed, the old gentleman 
** reckoned " he'd have to return to business, 
and probably has once more put out his 
shingle in Cincinnati. The dramatist has 
never since been heard from, but perhaps 
he may have changed his name, turned his 
]|[>lays into French and be one of the Parisian 
coterie. If this should be the case, his ex- 
perience will be valuable to his confreres, 
yet if he renders it faithfully, it will proba- 



bly render what Mr. About aptly caUs Le 
Th4dlrf, Impossible — an utterly impossible 
project. 



Mb. Josxph Jefferson is playing a veiy 
brilliant engagement at the Star Theatre, 
but the liberties he has taken with the text 
of Sheridan's immortal comedy sadly ruffles 
the feelings of the old-timer. That h& 
should have cut down everybody but Bob 
Acres is nothing, but that he should have 
Cut the tender Julia out altogether is little 
short of sacrilege. Falkland he permits to 
live, but pray let Mr. Jefferson tell me what 
is Falkland without his Jtdia ? The whole 
object of his life is to love and quarrel with 
Julia, and yet Mr. Jefferson ruthlessly rele- 
gates that heroine to the shades. I am: 
very much afraid that if even Mr. Jef- 
ferson takes to playing Touchstone, in " As 
You Like It," he will cut out Rosalind 
and leave poor Orlando nothing but an 
imaginary maiden to sigh for, die for, 
and cry "my eye " for. I am quite certain, 
after his treatment of hapless Julia, that^ 
when Mr. Jefferson stars as Merculio he will 
cut out Juliet and leave Romeo " without his 
roe, like a dried herring." But why this 
fiendish attack on the ftdr sex ? Mr. Jefiet- 
son has doubtless been a lover himself, away 
back in the time of Andrew Jackson, and he* 
is known to have been a devoted husband 
and happy father, therefore why this tres- 
pass on the rights of the majority? No- 
doubt Mr. Jefferson has some private and 
occult reason f6r his malevolent behavior, 
but until he reveals, his admirers will con- 
tinue to be disturbed. By the way, whoi is 
Mr. Jefferson to give us a new play, or at 
least a new character? Is he to be the 
Edwin Booth of comedy and make his pro- 
fessional life like that of the private soldier, 
*' one continuous round ?" Change 6f diei 
and change of air are good for most people 
at times, and I fancy a change of part woiiild 
not be unwholesome even to such a healthj 
and well-preserved artist as Joseph Jeffer* 
son. Trophoniusm. 
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AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. 

m. SYA MABIA QABBICK. 

It is somewhat strange that, among the 
JiTimerotis biographies of the illustrious hus- 
hand, so few notices, or at least those oi^j 
of the briefest nature, are to be found of 
the charming lady whose name heads this 
•article, and who appears to have been a 



affords to the change in Garrick*s life sup- 
plying abundance of fun to the playgoers of 
the time. Hannah More spesuts of Mrs. 
Garrick, it is true, and says: ** I never wit- 
nessed in any family more decorum, pro- 
priety and regularity than in his ; where I 
never saw a card, or even met (except in one 
instance) a person of his own profession at 
his table ; of which Mrs. Garrick, by her 



woman not only of a strong and intellectual 
'Character, but one also of refined and culti- 
vated taste. Murphy and Davies, in their 
respective lives of Garrick, do little more 
than hint at his marriage, and then more for 
the sake of calling attention to the success 
which in consequence crowned his produc- 
tion soon afterwards of *'Much Ado about 
i^othing," the allusions which that comedy 



elegance of taste, her correctness of man- 
ners, and very original turn of humor was 
the brightest ornament.'* But Dr. Doran in 
"Their Majesty's Servants," and even the 
later biographers of the great actor, give but 
scanty notice to his wife. Her well-known 
letter to Edmund Eean, 

DiAB Sib :— Ton can't play Ahtl Drugger, 
YonrBf etc., 

£. Gabbick. 
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and Eeftn's reply to her — 

Bbab Madahb :— I know it. 

Tonn, etc., 

B. KiAir. 
have been often (]iiioted as examples of the 
perfection of brevity in oorrespondenoe, and 
she iB credited with having advised a yonng 
actor, who was displeased with some press 
notices of himself, " always to write his own 
criticisms," adding, "Davy always did it" 

Her name was Yiegel, and she was bom in 
Vienna in 1725. She became an opera dancer 
. very early in life, and attracted 
the notice of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, by whose command she 
changed her name to Yiolette, and 
whose friendship she retained dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Empress. 
In 1744 she arrived in England, 
bearing a letter of recommendation 
from the Conntess of Stahromberg 
to Lord and Lady Burlington, who 

gave her their protection, received 
er as a member of their family, 
and introduced her to the numer- 
ous people of rank by whom they 
were surrounded. It nas been said 
that she was a natural daughter of 
the Earl, and that she came over 
from Vienna disguised as a boy, but 
neither of these stories appears to 
have the slightest foundation in 
truth. She obtained an engage- 
ment at the Opera House in tne 
Haymarket, and (or'three or four 
years "enchanted the town with 
her poetry of motion." She fell in 
love with Qarrick upon seeing him 
act, and though their meetings 
were at first clandestine, owing to 
the oppositiop which her protectors 
made to their association, but the 
objections were at last removed, and 
she was married to Garrick June 
22d, 1749, the Earl of Burlington 
giving her a marriage portion of 
£6,000, while her husband settled 
upon her an ad^tional sum of £4,- 
000. They appear to have passed 
a very happy me together, and it is 
remarkable that during the whole 
period of their 80 years of marriage 
(he dying in 1779), "whatever invi- 
tations they received, or excursions 
they took, they never once slept 
asunder." After Oarrick's death 
she was repeatedly solicited by men 
of rank and station, and among the 
rest by the famous Lord Monboddo, 
to re-enter the marriage state, but 
she as re^jeatedly refused, and true 
to her first love, whom she survived 



upwards of 43 years, died on October leth,. 
1822, in the same house on the Adelphi Ter- 
race in which they had so long lived together, 
having reached tne advanced age of 97 yesis. 
She was a remarkable woman, and the pndse 
bestowed upon her by those who knew her 
best seems to have been well and wisely be- 
stowed. Horace Walpole says of her : "I 
like her exceedingly, her behavior is all sense, 
and all sweetness, too," and Ik&s. Delanej, 
in describing a day passed at Ganick's hoiue 
at Hampton, writes as follows : " As to Mis. 
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Ciftrrick, the more one sees her the better one mnst like 
her ; she seems never to depart from a perfect propri- 
ety of behavior accompanied with good sense and gentle- 
ness of manners." 



Mrs. Garriok bequeathed to the 
British Mnseum her husband^s 
unrivalled collection of old 
English plays. She was buried 
in WestmiDster Abbey by the side 
of her husband, October 25tii» 
1822. Henry Edwards. 



THE BEBCHBB SAUB. 

The American Art Association 
will sell the library, engravings^ 
paintings and bric-a-brac belong- 
ing to the late Henry Ward 
Beecher, on November 8th and 
days following. 

The collection of paintings con- 
tains some half dozen early works 
by Qeorge Inness, which are of 
rare value, though not u^ tb the 
standard of his later paintings. 
There are also works by Henry 
Farrer, W. Hamilton Gibson, F. 
8. Dellenbaugh, Jervis McEntee 
and several other Americans* 
The foreign pictures are poor. 

A water-color, hv Samuel Cole- 
man, entitled '* Venice from the 
Public (hardens, " is one of the 
most superb water-colors I have 
ever seen by any artist of any 
nationality. 

A crayon drawing, " The Ring 
of Freedom," by Eastman John- 
son (who, by the way, this cata- 
logue says, was bom in 1860), 
has the following interesting 
history : 

** During the year 1859, a little 
slave girl was oroaght to Ply- 
mouth Church to be redeemed. 

' ' She was a child of about seven 
years, very pretty, with fair com- 
plexion and light wavy hair. vMr. 
Beecher appealed to the congre- 
gation to ransom her from slavery. 
The basket was passed, and about 
$2,000 collected. Miss Rose 
Terry being present, not having 
sufficient money wiiii her, drew 
a valuable rinp^ from her finger 
and cast it mto the basket. 
There being more than enouKh 
to purchase her freedom, the 
ring was given to the child as her 
Freedom Ring. She was re- 
christened Rose Ward, after Miss 
Terry and Henry Ward Beecher. 

** The drawing represents the 
child gazing at Uie nng, the em- 
blem of her freedom.'' W. H. B. 
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ART CHAT. 

HUNKACST*B CHBIST ON GALYABT. 

r MxrNKAOSY'8 ** Christ Before Pilate" was 
llrst exhibited in May, 1881, and his "Christ 
On Calvary" in March, 1884. It was not, 
however, until last autumn, that the former 
was first seen in America, and in a little less 
than a year we are privileged to see the 
latter. 

Between the time that the finished painting 
left Mr. Munkacsy's studio to go to Mr. 
Sedelmeyer's galleiy in Paris for exhibition, 
it has travelled from Paris to Pesth, from 
Pesth to Vienna, thence to England, to Lon- 
don,Liverpool,Manche8ter, Newcastle, Leeds 
and Glasgow. 



The picture is again this year exhibited in 
the "Twenty-third Street Tabernacle," the 
auditorium being dark and the canvas lit by 



a strong blaze of ^. It is of grei^ 
dimensions than its predecessor, b6ing 
30 feet wide bv 20 feet high. It has the 
appearance of being much wider, as the 
eyes are carried from right to left to 
the very extreme ends of the canvas. 

To ONE who has seen " Christ Before 
Pilate " there is no sense of awe felt on 
first beholding "Christ On Calvary." 
You almost feel as though you had seen 
it before. Ton recognize the same 
seribes and pbarisees, the figures are 
clothed in similar garments and the 
general color scheme is the same as in 
the former work. 

You are used to Munkacsy's Ug 
methods and gem like color and spend 
no time in wondering "how he did it,'* 
but fall to picking out the characters 
in the great tableau and seeking to see 
how much intellect the artist has 
brought to bear in rendering these 
world-wide known personages. 

The subject is treated in a rather con- 
ventional manner. On the right hand 
are the three crosses, their cross pieces 
forming a semi-hexMnon. The two 
thieves are bound to T-shaped crosses 
and not nailed. Jesus is, as he wai not 
in the other picture, the central figure. 
Had he been elevated — ^his cross is 
apparently not more than ten or twelve 
feet high — the efi'ect would have undoubt- 
edly been more grand. He is veritably cruci- 
fied " in the midiit " of the malefactors. 

In his introduction of women upon the 
immediate scene, Mr. Munkacsy follows St. 
John, who is the only chronicler who states 
that Jesus* mother was at the cross. — " Now 
there stood bv the cross of Jesus, his mother, 
and his motner*s sister, Mary, the wife of 
Cephas, and Mary Magdalene." It is to be 
remembered that Sts. Luke, Mark and Mat- 
thew all state that the women stood afar off 
beholding the crucifixion. They seem to 
infer that many women followed the proces- 
sion up to Cblgotha.^ The painter, however, 
only introduces these three Marvs named by 
St. John. The evangelist himself stands also 
at the foot of the cross. 



FuBTQER than that, St. John's story ia not 
so much followed as that of St. Matthew's. 
John speaks only of " two others *' who were 
crucified with "Him." While thereon 
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Matthew says, after recording the. mocking 
and reviling of the passers by and the scribes 
and elders, ''the thieves also which were 
crucified with him cast the same in his 
teeth. " The expression on the malefactors' 
faces, although one of them at least seems 
to be dead, suggests this attitude toward 
their companion , and the * * penitent thief " is 
not a figure in Munkacsy *s picture. Although 
the hand-book sold at the door discribes him 
in the fi^n^ire ** to the right," and gives St. 
Luke xiii, 33, 44 and 46 as the text for the 
picture, and it ii in that gospel only that the 
pardoning ( ?) of the penitent thief is recorded. 
But we cannot follow St. Luke's gospel, for 
there only, also, is recorded the grand prater 
for mercy for his slayers. — "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." — 
Verse 34. There is no such noble expression 
in the dying Jesus' face ; we hardly see any- 
thing more than agony 1 

However, the figure is a noble one. But 
no two spectators, I venture to believe, are 
impressed alike upon looking at it Some 
may see great majesty, submne heroism, 
consummate love, divine sacrifice, embodied 
in it. 

Others find it devoid of pathos, dignity, 
or even life. The majority, however, I 



think like this face better than in " Christ 
Before Pilate." 

No ; in the expression we cannot trace a. 
look that would belong to a countenance 
which had just said " Father, forgive them." 
It is rather a man who has ''commended " 
his spirit to God above. Beyond that there 
is nothing. 

It is almost impossible for any one to in- 
terpret the meaning of those words, "Eloi, 
Eloi, lama, sabachthani " (which two of the 
evangelists record), and we could not in 
in justice have asked a painter to give ns 
more than human reason can.. 

*♦♦ 
Unlike many of the old masters, Mun- 
kacsv does not care to tell the whole story 
of the crucifixion. He does not indi- 
cate that there has been any parting of gar- 
ments ; there is no hyssop with sponge of 
vinegar. And the side of Jesus is not pierced. 
The superscription over him is not in Greeks 
Latin and Hebrew, but only the initial let- 
ters, L N. R I. The moment is when Jesos^ 
is about to die ; the trial, the agony, is well- 
nigh over and darkness begins to form in 
the heavens. The sky, black and lowering, 
is not well painted, but it is a perfect back- 
ground to throw out the promment fig^ores 
of the picture, which are mostly in strong 
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light, but there is no atmospheric effect j 
whatever in it. ^*^ 

The beautiful figure of St. John, his hair 
painted as no other living artist could paint 
it ; his eyes are oast upon the sorrowing 
women at the foot of the cross, for whom he 
no doubt is all solicitude. 

The Virgin Mary, half kneeling, half 

S rostrate, at the very feet of her son, and 
[ary Magdalene, kneeling, her face in her 
hands, her red hair streaming down her 
back, apparelled,asi8usuai,inrich j^arments, 
these two figures are truly touching. But 
the gesticulating figure of ''that other 
Marf*' strikes one as being cheaply dra- 
matic. 

#*» 
That is the fault with "the lad'' in the 
f oreppround, whose outstretched hands form 
.a disturbing element in the comx>osition. 
Anotfier being the ladder which 'Hhe execu- 
tioner " (these cognomens are those of the 
hand-book sold at the door) holds. Its 
light sides and rungs stand out from the 
background with phosphoric brilliancy. 

The executioner himself is hardly worthy 
't>f Dor^, He is absurdly brutal in aspect, ana 
. as he carries a hatchet with which presum- 
.ablv he has driven the nails into the hands 
and feet of Jesus, he suggests butchery in a 
most horrible and totally uncalled for man- 
ner. 

#*# 
It is in his pharisees, scribes and priests 
that M.Munkacsy succeeds beyond criucism. 
The power with which he has delineated the 
walking movement of the bodies of the two 
: scribes who walk together, and arguing, is 
simply mastery. 

There is no figure in the composition 
which equals the figure of Pilate in the first 
picture, nor is the multitude as carefully de- 
lineated as in that work. But the general 
movement of the procession as they move 
awav is wonderfully weU realized. 

Tne coloring, as before, seems only to 
be a combination of rich pigments, manu- 
fekctured for Munkacsy and used by him 
.arbitrarily — the result being harmonious 
. and effective but not nature. In one sense 
M. Munkacsy is a great colorist, just as he 
is a great chiaroscuroist, but it is in the 
sense that he is a great combiner of color 
rather than a reproducer of nature's tints 
and dyes. 

•*• 

It is vigorous and deserves to live. 
It is strong in technical qualities, and de- 
. serves to be admired upon that score. 

Ernest Knat^, 



BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN. 

The theatrical pr phets who usually put in 
an appearance about July and August, for the 
express purpose of predicting the character 
of the coming season, are nearer rig^t than 
usual this time. They were almost unanimous 
in declaring that the present season would 
be more prosperous than any since 1880. They 
no doubt based their opinions on the ^tieral re- 
vival in all kinds of commercial busmess and 
the comparative quietude cf politics. Bo far 
the season has been phenomenally profitable, 
both in the metropolis and throughout the 
country : But, of course, there is the usual fly 
in the ointment. While probably more money 
has been taken at the theatre doors of America 
this season than ever before, it has nearly all 
gone to what are called the *' big shows."* The 
smaller attractions, which usually gather in a 
modest profit each year, have this season suffered 
terribly. When buch a combination as that of 
Messrs. Booth and Barrett take in seventy thou- 
sand dollars as the receipts of three weeks at 
Chicago, somebody must suffer, and, of course, 
the unfortunates are the stars or combinations 
who would be thankful to draw three or four 
thousand dollars per week. Hence, though 
more money is being taken this season than 
ever before, the general prosperity of the theatre 
is no greater than usual. The Booth-Barrett 
receipts would easily support a dozen complete 
companies, and then leave a handsome margin 
for tne treasurers and advance agents, who seenl 
to have plethoric purses whether the players 
get their salaries or not. 



Not only have scores of ** fly-by-niybt " com- 
panies, but nearly a dozen well-estabhshed con- 
cerns, "come in" before the season is two 
months old, and Union Square and similar re- 
sorts appeared to be as crowded with idle actors 
as in mid-summer. Somehow or other there is 
always a ludicrous side to the misfortunes of 
plav-folks. For instance, the very last reported 
collapse is that of an organization known as "A 
Close Shave " company. It appears that the 
unfortunate artistes have had difficulties from 
the start, and finally got stranded in a far away 
western city without a dollar in the united 
pockets of tbe crowd. Now, this is really a 
very pathetic picture, but it is impossible not to 
smUe, at least in fancying the players approach- 
ing the railroad officials and announcing them- 
selves as the *' Close Shave " company, and ask- 
ing credit for their fares to New York. A rail- 
road official need not be a hard-hearted fellow if 
he laughed at such an application, particularly 
if he were informed that every week's transpor- 
tation of the company hnd been a veritable close 
shave. These poor players had the closest 
kind of a shave in getting home, and but for 
tbe good nature of a more prosperous company 
which passed through the town where the hap- 
less shavers lay stricken, they might still be 
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pining in the West, or getting foot-sore by 
attempting that desperate feat of ^' walking 
home.*' 



Last week I bad something to say about the 
revival of the temperance drama, and made par- 
ticular allusion to that once famous play, "The 
Drunkard." It went '• on the road " last week, 
and came in again the day after it started out. 
Nevertheless, it has f^in been able to point a 
moral, and also to adorn a painful tale. The 
old actor who conceived the notion of reviving 
"The Drunkard,'* spent a great deal of time 
and labor in securing a "backer," and then a 
<k>mpany, and. having accomplished both ob- 
jects, started for New England, rosy with hope 
and expectation, Unfortunately, he got " rosy " 
in another sense, and when a larj^ audience 
assembled to be thrilled and terrified by the 
horrors of intemperance and delirium tremens, 
tiie old actor who was to play the bibulous hero 
was found to be hopelessly inebriated. The 
audience had to be dismissed, the " backer*' was 
disgusted, and the company mortified. All have 
returned to this city except the old actor, who 
has retired to some remote fastness, where he 
hopes to recover from what he calls a severe 
attack of ** vertigo.*' 



The death, a few days ago, of Miss Lisa 
Weber was not unexpected by her friends, as 
!^e had been in precarious health for a long 
time. It is exactly nineteen years a^ since 
Miss Weber made her first appearance in New 
York as a member of Lydia Thompson's famous 
burlesque company, at Wood's Museum, now 
Daly's Theatre. She acted Mercury in the bur- 
lesque of " Ixion," and brilliant as the entire 
performance was. Miss Weber's vivacity and 
grace caused her to be the chief success of that 
memorable evening. The cast included Lydia 
Thompson, Ada Harland, Pauline Markham, 
Alice Logan, Qrace Logan, Harry Becket, 
George iSvenport, Louis Mestayer and Sol 
Smith. Of these players five are now dead — 
Becket, Mestayer, Davenport and Smith having 
gone over to the majority several years ago. 
Miss Thompson is still managing and acting in 
London ; Pauline Markham is doing the same 
in this country ; while Ada Harland presides 
over a charming home as the wife of Mr. 
Brander Matthews, the well-known author. 
The gentlemen associated in the management, 
Alexander Henderson, George Wood and Sam- 
uel Colville, have all three died within the 
past twelve months. Miss Weber was a lady of 
most amiable and kindly character, an excellent 
scholar, and one of the most brilliant pianists 
of her time. Of late years she perpetually 
talked of returning home to London, and fre- 
quently refused engagements because she 
"reaflymust get back home to her friends" 
who had probably forgotten her after an ab- 
sence of nearly twenty years. 



Mr. Stbhtwat last week sent out for a 
forty weeks' season a charminc little concert 
company, which will give exc3lent music as 
well as advertise his pianos. It consists of 
Ovide Musin, the great violinist ; Alonzo Hatch, 
the delightful tenor ; Signor Sobrino, the 
pianist ; and Miss Eessler. a new soprano, who^ 
IS said to have a magnificent voice and perfect 
method. It was hoped that Madame Trebelli 
would have headed this little band, but her 
health will not permit her to cross the Atlantic, 
this year. M. Musin almost daily receives^ 
cable messages from the distinguished artiste,, 
but the last reports are less favorable than those 
received a few weeks ago. It must not be sup- 
posed that this display of anxiety is entirely 
mercenary or commercial on M. Musin's part. 
Sendment largely enters into the matter, as it is 
an open secret that the great violinist and thG 
greater contralto expected to have been matri- 
monially united this winter. 

**♦ 
A VERY great deal of information has been 
received concerning the why and wherefore 
of Mr. John A. Stevens* incarceration in Hollo- 
way goal, London, but, until lately, nothing, 
was known as to how he got out of durance 
vile. A private letter informs me that "Buffalo 
Bill" was the angel of mercy who unlocked 
the prison gates and set •* Passion's Slave '* free 
to institute libel suits and otherwise wreak, 
vengeance on those who gave him the best ad- 
vertisement of his life. Buffalo Bill gave bonds- 
for Mr. Stevens to the extent of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, and when the ** actor-author" 
offered some of his manuscripts as collateral 
security, Buffalo Bill, with native nobility, de- 
clined even to read them. I have always ad- 
mired Mr. Cody, and his refusal to accept Mr. 
Stevens' plays causes my admiration to double 
itself, at least. Mr. Stevens intimates that he 
is not "Unknown" in London ; that while he 
is ** Passion's Slave," he has lucid intervals, 
during which he purposes finding out his 
" Secret Foe," and lettmg him know that the 
vengeance of John A. Stevens is something 
more than a "Passing Shadow." Mr. Stevens 
believes he has suffered "A Great Wrong," 
and will have that wrong righted or he will 
know the reason why. 

« « 

« 

A Toimo gentleman writes to me to say that 
he is dramatizing "all Thackeray's novels," 
and wants to know what I think of the idea.. 
I think the young gentleman has plenty of 
courage. I wonder if he ever heard that 
aphorism about foolish persons rushing where 
angels fear to tread ? 

The Man in the Street. 

A new comic opera entitled "Nabgy*' was 
played for copyright purposes in Londoa 
recently. It is said that it will soon be pro- 
duced m America. 
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THE WEEK. 

Mb. Abbey's production of " Caate** — one 
of the moBt delightfully entertaining com- 
edies of this generation — augurs well for 
-what is to follow. In many respects the per- 
formance is superior to its presentation at 
the old Wallack^ Theatre. Miss Rose Ck)gh- 
lan has never done anything so artistic since 
she first appeared in America as Esther Ecde$, 
She is the picture of exquisite womanhood 
most charming to the eyes, noble in her dig- 
nity, and touchingly sweet in her pathos. 
She never looked so beautiful as she did last 
Monday night. For a time it seemed to me 
as if Bose Coghlan was neglecting her art; 
that she was careless and commonplace; 
that her first success at Wallack*s had turned 
necessity into extravagance, and conscien- 
tious study into conceited certainty. But I 
now forget all that, and bow dowii to her 
again as the leading actress and most lovelv 
woman, take her all in all, on the New York 
stage. Esther has never been played so well. 

And what shall I say of PoUy Eccle9—ih& 
romp, the sunshine of the lit&e house at 
Stanhope ? It has never been so charm- 
ingly done. Mrs. Abbey displays an ability 
as a comedienne that was not suspected by 
those who have only seen her in this coun- 
try. She does not make PoUy altogether a 
hoyden, for, unlike many other exponents of 
Uie part, she puts into it a grace and 
piauancy and the evidence that her sister's 
mnuence is breeding a spirit of refinement 
in her nature. But, with due consideration 
to the author, it has always appeared to me 
strange that the character of Polly should 
have an affinity for one such as Sam Oer- 
ridge. This is particularly noticeable in the 
present instance, yet possibly the author 
never supposed the part would be made such 
a oharmmg creation. It is a little bit re- 
markable that a girl like Polly, always pic- 
tured as very loveable, would have no higner 
•ambition than Gerridge, It is made mani- 
fest several times in ''Caste*' that Captain 
Hawtree has been won over to a degree that 
the capture of his heart would not have been 
impossible. This would have been a very 
effective working out of the comedj also, as 
Hawtree is especially considerate with Qeorge 
IfAlroy's love for &ther, although he is the 
first to sermonize on the subject of caste in 
society. The character of Gerridge in real 
life would be supremely vulgar and offen- 
sive to such people as are represented in this 
play. What there is in Oerridge to be liked 
bv a theatre audience is the comedy it fur- 
nishes in a pathetic pla^. He is a fellow of 
good impulse and ambitious — and there are 
millions like him. The author, it would 



seem, is also very inconsistent in the ur- 
rangement of the presence of the actors in 
the first act. Oeorge D'Alroy is making ve- 
hement love to lather while Gerridge and 
Polly are under their nose and ndsing a small 
sized pandemonium. I don't believe a real 
George D'Alroy would have broached his 
love m his tender way before an individual 
like Sam Oerridge / 

That old reprobate, Eccles, assumes a very 
real sort of thmgin the hands of Mr. Groves, 
and is notable for a verv cautious at- 
tempt not to overdo the character. But 
even with the judicious performance of Mr. 
Groves, it is simply astounding that Eodes 
is tolerated by his fttmily and their friends 
as he is. Of course a father's a father — ^we 
all know that — ^bnt this fother is an infernal 
nuisance, which even the loving considera- 
tion of his two daughters ought not to per- 
mit. It is very likely that the importimee 
which is given this part has made it more 
conspicuous than the author probably in- 
tended originally. Mr. Groves plajs it with 
less intolerable insinuation thim it usually 
labors imder. Mr. K D. Ward, a new mem- 
ber of tne company, plays Hawtree with ad- 
mirable taste and with an artistic handling 
of a parvenu who has bv close study and 
easy life become a gentleman and a swelL 
Mr. Tearle is a man^ D^Alroy, and is par* 
ticularly good in the scene where he returns 
from India and discovers that he is a i>arent. 
Mr. Bobertson is a superb Gerridge — cer- 
tainly the best I have ever seen, and that has 
been several Any criticism upon Mme. 
Ponisi is unnecessary. ' She always has been 
the perfection of an artiste. 

#*• 

On Monday last, Bronson Howard's play 
of *'Budolph" was seen again in this city 
at the Fourteenth Street Tneatre, in a new 
dress, which had been largely arranged and 
decorated by David Belasco by mutual 
agreement. It proved a great success in 
that it showed Mr. George Knight's excep- 
tional abilities as a comedian. There is no 
dialect actor now on the stage who equals 
Mr. Knight in naturalness. iJi ''Budcuph" 
he displays some strong emotional acting. 
» » 

Mb. Habbt PAUim>N, the author of the 
libretto of ''Erminie," will play the comedy 
part of Lurcher in the production of "Doro- 
thy " at the Standard Theatre. Previous to 
his departure for America, a week or so m[0, 
he was given an elaborate banquet by Imss 
Violet Melnotte, when it was suggested that 
" Our Harry ^' would have the same success 
as America's " Our Mary." Mr. Panlton is a 
very clever man. Fileur, 
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MUSICAL PROSPECTS. | 

Eysby mnsical season within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant is going to be the > 
greatest on record. At least so mnch is ; 
said of each one about this time of the year. 
Every impressario seems, each October, to I 
be like the old Tobias in ** The Stranger *'— 1 
a "child in the leading strings of hope." 
Happily he does not generally terminate his 
season oy finding '' his cradle in the grave," 
for, at the worst, the Atltmtic ocean is open 
to him, by means of which he can disappear 
in Europe mntil the memory of his fcolures 
.and the hopes of his creditors have vanished. 

The coming season promises to be no ex- 
ception to its predecessors so far as sanguine 
predictions are concerned. Qerman opera 
at the Metropolitan is announced to be sung, 
acted and mounted on a scale of perfection 
and magnificence never before dreamed of. 
That veritable though somewhat elderly en- 
thusiast, Signor Itido Camnanini, says that 
at last America will see tne genuine and 
•only satisfying Italian opera under his own 
personal management. The National opera, 
rising h-om the ashes of Mrs. Thurber*s 
well-meant but mismanaged enterprise, also 
promises wonders, the signs of which fill 
the air and the columns of the press. 
-Oomic opera is to be infinitely more redund- 
ant than ever, and the rivalry between the 
Messrs. Aronson and Col. McCaull will not 
T>e confined to New York, but will spread 
itself all over the countnr for the benefit of 
the public. Of course, Mr. Duff will utilize 
^e Standard Theatre for comic opera, and if 
'* Dorothy" prove a success, will also seek 
the suffices and shekels of our country 
■cousins. Mr. William Carleton heads another 
oomic opera company, and our exchanges 
vshow that minor concemi^ of the kind are 
much more numerous than ever. 

Classical music alone seems to be at a 
standstill. Theodore Thomas and his orches- 
tra wDl appear in New York and the prin- 
cipal cities, and the usual number of phil- 
lumnonic rehearsals and concerts will take 
place here and in other large centres of 
population. But no vigorous effort seems 
"to be made for educating the public in the 
highest class of music. Oratorio will be 
almost unsung, judging by present an- 
nouncements, aod only one really high class 
concert organization — that headed by 
Madame Oerster — ^is likely to be heard this 
jrear. 

The lovers of German o]pera in New York 
will have little need to discount the prom- 
ises put forth from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. There is no lack of enterprise 
:therey and the ''backing" is sufficient to 



carry on the season even if the public are 
unappreciative. Italian opera, however, 
will have to stand on its own merits and 
those of its exponents. Signor Campanini, 
even if he could sing his arguments in the 
sweet tenor voice he once possessed, would 
hardly prevail on New York capitalists to 
financially support the music of Verdi, Don- 
ezetti or BellinL Campanini has, therefore, 
a magnificent opportunity of realizing the 
dreams of his early manhood in making 
Italian opera a paying and permanent attrac- 
tion. His company, if they all get here, is 
certainly an excellent one*, and he should 
have a notable attraction in the exclusive 
right to produce Verdi*s "Otello ;" but the 
history of Italian opera in New York is such 
a record of wreck and disaster that Cam- 
panini's best friends only hide their mis* 
givings from respect for the tenor's sensitive 
and sanguine nature. If, however. Cam- 
panini should succeed where so many have 
ftiled, he will do much to verify the boast of 
his countrymen that Italy's is the language of 
music and that Italian opera is imperii^able. 

It is to be hoped that comic opera man- 

Trs will, this season, think a httle more 
the musical capabilities of their artistes 
than of their personal beauty. Pretty 
sopranos, comelv contraltos and handsome 
baritones are all very well, but a comic 
opera without a tenor is a necessarily imper- 
fect work, and is also a ^prave injustice to 
the composer. Then, agam, the absence of 
a tenor imposes an unduly, severe strain on 
the leading soprano in the concerted music, 
and the necessary transposition of the score 
frequently sets principals, orchestra and 
chorus by the ears. Besides all this, tenors 
are not such rarities as might be supposed 
from the fact that their music has for several 
seasons in this city been given to baritones, 
because these interesting singers happen to 
have a higher average of personal attractive- 
ness than . the every-day American tenor. 
Even such a great aridste as Charles Santley 
was forced by the musical opinion of Eng- 
luid and America to desist from transposing 
tenor roles to his own vocal capacity, ancl 
where he failed lesser artistes can scarcely 
hope to succeed. In justice to ihe buitones 
themselves it must be admitted that thev 
express no yearning for elbowing their 
tenor friends out of comic opera ; managers 
who may or may not know much of music 
are the culprits, and their only plea is the 
**box office." This is well enough in its 
way, but musical education is advancing in 
America, and the tenors cannot be permitted 
to perish or retire to the comparative obscur- 
ity of the concert platform. J, M, M. 
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THE HIDDEN HAND. 

Some twenty-five years ago a theatrical 
troupe, of which I was a happy member, was 
making a tour through the Western States 
when railroads were few and far between, and 
they were often compelled to make trips across 
the country to fulfill engagements mapped out 
for us by the forerunner, in wagons, buggies, 
carriages and carts — ^in fact, every known vehi- 
cle, almost, in use. As we journeyed from one 
point to another, it was sometimes through 
cold, again through rain and mire, sometimes 
with the boiling sun-rays beating down on our 
unprotected heads. In those primitive days 
managers found one season of the year about as 
profitable as another. 

On an afternoon of a most glorious day in 
September, in the year '62 or '68, we iiad 
been joltmg along through the richly-tinted 
woods since nine o'clock m the morning, and 
at two o'clock we found ourselves entering a 
cosy little town, whose population, perhaps, 
would not number more than eight hundred. 
As the larger and more pretentious town of our 
destination was some six miles farther on. we 
halted at a building which appeared, from 
numerous phicards, to be boarding-house, post- 
ofiSce, grocery, dry goods, tin and hardware 
store, all in one, to see if we could procure re- 
freshments for man and beast Within the 
porch of the establishment, on an old splint- 
bottomed chair, sat a woman who seemed to be 
in mortal anguish. On her knees lay a babe of 
about two years of age-dead. With one poor, 
browned mmd the woman was closing its tiny 
eyes, while the other clutched convufcively an 
open letter. Just at this moment a surly man 
came out of the store with a small parcel in his 
hand, and approaching the iiioanmg woman, 
said: *• Here, I give you all I can ; here is one 
pound of 'taller* dips. I thought you might 
need them to-night if you can get anybody to 
sit up with the corpse.^' 

Prof. Kennedy, manager of our company, 
leaped to the ground from his wagon, and, in a 
low tone, asked the man what the trouble was. 
The ruffian laughed, and replied that there was 
no particular trouble, only the wife of a Black 
Republican, living some three miles out of the 
village, had walked hither to try and bee assist- 
ance for her three children down with the 
typhoid fever, and stopping at the office to see 
if there was news from her soldier hu^^band, 
had received a note from one of his comrades 
informing her that her husband had been killed 
in battle. While she was reading the letter her 
baby had died. ** I know it will be money out 
of my pocket," said the storekeeper, '* as there 
is a mnd political rally here to-day. I ex- 
pected to make a lot of money off the farmers' 
wives in their fall trading ; but now the women 
will fight shy of a store where there has just 
been a death." So saying, with a withering 
glance at the poor woman, he tamed into the 
store to caution his young clerk to only give 
five sticks of peppermint candy for five cents 



that day, as he must get Iht price of them * taller* 
dips back aomehow. Our impulsive manager 
sprung up on a seat of one of^ the wagons and 
informed a gathering crowd that he was going 
to take up a collection for the stricken woman,, 
and they must all donate something. He 
harangued them for allowing such poverty and 
misery in a civilized country, and taking off 
his hat, quickly made the cireuit of the people 
with very poor success— a few soiled shin- 
plasters, as the little paper currency then in 
use was called — and some five dollars collected 
from our company. By my side sat little 
Nellie Mc , a sweet miss of fotTrteen, very- 
slight and very fair, the pet and pride of the* 
company. Before any of us were aware of her 
intent, she had removed her traveling hat and 
duster, and stepping upon her seat, eSd, in her 
clear, loud, but bird-like tones : *• I will recite- 
you a piece, if you would like to hear me !" 
Cries of "Yes/' '♦yes " on all sides; then she 
knelt on the seat and repeated most feelingly a 
litt'e song about a child's death. When she 
had finished there was scarcely a dry eye in the* 
crowd. Rising to her feet on the high seat, 
she said : ** Now, I will sing you a song if your 
will take up a collection of money /or me — not 
for my own us3, but to give away to whom I 
please." In answer, two stalwart young farm* 
ers doffed their hats and stood ready for work, 
at her bidding With a slirfit nod of approTal, 
she commenced singing '* Your Mission," witl> 
more feeling and sweeter tones than we had 
ever heard her sing that song, and, at its close, 
the hats were handed up to her. Placing them: 
on my lap, she stood and counted the money — 
dimes, quarters, halves and crumpled bills. 
Then, with a grace that some of us would-be- 
stars would have given anything for almost to 
imitate, she thanked the people for their gener- 
osity, and stated that the sum amounted to one 
hundred and thirteen dollars ! Then she made* 
her way to the poor woman, laid the roll of 
money on the dead babe's breast, and, without 
waiting to hear a word of thanks, started back. 
But she was caught up by strong arms and 
handed like a doll from one to another, and* 
finally handed back, flushed and trembling, to- 
her seat, looking very excited, but very happy.. 
Our ** professor" then annoimced that if any 
one in the crowd wished free tickets to see the 
play of " The Hidden Hand " that night, they 
could be had by coming forward then and 
there ; but with the exception of a few youn^ 
rustics, leading their sweethearts by the hand, 
no one responded, thinking, perhaps, that they- 
had had show enough, and we drove away, 
stared at by the throng as if we were a show in 
ourselves. Years after I met Nellie across the- 
ses, when she had reached the highest pinnacle 
of fame almost. She took my hand, and, witii 
a sweet smile on her lovely face, said: "Yes, 
fame and the praise of the people are sweet ; 
but the happiest moment of my life was whea 
you saw me lay the money earned by my poor 
little songs on the heart of the dead child V^ 
EmUL, Biekleff. 
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THE DRAMATIC CRITICS OP PARIS. 

aABCBT— 8GHALL — M0U8ELET — WOLFF — 
CLAKBTIB— VEKON — ROCHKFORT . 

The dramatic critics of Paris enjoy more con- 
sideration than those of London and New York. 
They sign their articles and are more generally 
known. Thejr have free admission to all the 
theatres at all times. They write more leisurely, 
with more regard for form and manner. Their 
mail is heavy and often perfumed* Their li- 
braries abound in presentation copies. Needy 
actors, wily managers, ambitious debutantes, 
intriguing actresses, oily impre&sarios file into 
their private rooms. 

Cbape«a bas, chapeau bas ! 
Glolre aa Marqals de Carabas ! 

Of all those who to-day focus the opera glass, 
and sharpen the critical quill in the beautiful 
city on the Seine, no one holds a higher place 
than a short, fat, near-sighted man, whom you 
cannot fail to notice at any first nisht. I mean 
M. Francisque Sarcey. His feuilleton in the 
Sunday evening issue of the Tem/p% is anxiously 
expected, carefully read. His father want d 
him to learn music when a boy, but be never 
showed any aptitude for that art. He enjoyed 
a ^ood classical education and went into jour- 
n^ism. He always had a fondness for the 
Uieatre, and presently began to write about it. 
The young fellow in quest of items, was at first 
curtly received by many a lord of the green- 
room, was impertinently snubbed by many a 
soubrette. How many stage (jueens refusecf to 
see him t How many dynasties of stage kings 
made him cool his heels in their ante-rooms ! 

The time of revenge came. 

Sarcey is now a power. He receives more 
letters to-day asking favors than any man con- 
nected with the theatre in Paris. Actors like 
Got, Delaunay, Coquelin are his friends. Act- 
resses like ^mhardt, Croizette, Samary pet 
him. Playwrights like Sardou, Augier, Dumas, 
Labiche, Goudinet, Pailleron consult him. 

Sarcey believes in such a thing as serious, ar- 
tistic, scientific criticism of plays and player, 
and shuns generalities and commonplaces. He 
is minute, acute, painstaking, sometimes pedan- 
tic, sometimes grandfatherly. He believes in 
tradition. He dislikes foreigners. He hates 
innovations. Skill in the science of criticism, 
in his opinion, is the result of observation, 
study, thought. Tou want more than a re- 
served seat and half a column at your disposal 
to be a play-house censor. 

" I jet him take an ambassadorship ! *' says M. 
Poirier of his shiftless son-inlaw in the play by 
Augier. 

"You can't take an ambassadorship as you 
would a cold I " retorts M. Verdelet. 

M. Francisque Sarcey holds that this opinion 
applies to a position in front of the footlights as 
wdl as to a position abroad. 

Do not for a moment imagine, however, that 
this heavy critic is altogether a bulldog. Some 
sny he looks like one, but he certainly does not 
act like one. Sarcey is susceptible to the charms 



of the fair sex. You may have forgotten what 
he says somewhere of some of his visitors : 

** Let OS suppose 70a are a dramatic critic— 'tis a snp- 
poeltion, a pare eappoiiition, bat let as, for the nonce, 
Bappose that von are a dramatic critic— one of tho«e can- 
tan Kerous fellows who pnblishes on Monday a vile pam- 
phleteer, a fellow of no account. One fine momlzif vou 
see a young lady, seventeen or eighteen years old, bright 
eyes, pearly teeth, come into vour room. She is accom- 
panied by one of those venerable matrons to whom a fel- 
low always feels like shouting, * Cordon^ «Hl vous plait P 
WeU, this couple constitutes Celim^ne and her mamma. 
She has come to present herself to your favorable notice. 
She hopes to make her first bow to the public very soon.^' 

Does he send the mamma home ? Does he 
keep the daughter there ? 

Sarcey can be quite gallant. You may recall 
certain passages from ** Le Divan Rouge " — 
confessions about a certain article of furniture — 
wherein he shows that he was, at times, even 
too gal.'ant. 

In spite of his little frailties. Sarcey has well 
filled the fifty-eight years of his life. He has 
dabbled in politics ; written a novel ; confided 
an autobiography to us ; delivered lectures ; 
taken part in the war ; been in prison for libel. 
His two volumes, " Comediens et Comediennes '* 
— a review of the contemporary stace of Paris — 
are destined to have a lasiing value. Sarcey 
has even fought a duel. And now, I hear, he 
has written a play. Did he, perhaps, forget 
what Thiers once said to Count Walewski as 
they came out of the Comedie Fran9aise where 
the courtier had been so bold as to produce a 
piece only to see it damned. *'Why did you 
do that ? " said the statesman to the courtier. 
"It is so difficult to write a five-act comedy, 
and so easy not to write a five-act comedy ! " 

It is eleven o'clock in the morning. The 
boulevardiers enter the restaurants, take seats, 
unfold their napkins. Thev look at the bill of 
fare, yawn and order breakfast. By the time 
they have glanced over the morning news, the 
defeuner stands on the table, and friends have 
dropped in and formed groups. The food and 
wine have their effect. The gentlemen look and 
talk brighter. The boulevardiers are quite 
themselves again — ^the same superpolished, epi- 
curean, paradoxical, narrow but quick-minded 
individuals they were the night before at the 
clubs and in the ereen-rooms. 

Aurelien Schall, of the Ev^n&ment, is one of 
the most biilliant of these boulevard critics. His 
appearance is that of a gentleman of fashion. 
His head is regular, his features good. His 
somewhat rotund figure is draped in quiet fab- 
rics. He habitually strokes a soldier-like mus- 
tache, and with supercilious stare, fixes on you 
an inseparable monocle. He treats of the most 
diverse topics in his chroniques, but delights es- 
pecially in scandals, which he embroiders and 
ridicules. He tries his pen as readily on green- 
room gossip as he does his rapier on his adver- 
sary. For, M. Aurelien Schall is, next to M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, the best journalistic master 
of fence in Paris. His duels have been num- 
erous, and he has come out of them better than 
he did about six years ago from his encounter 
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with the Count de Dion. The Count, as is 
known, attacked Schall one morning with a 
seltzer bottle and mashed in his monocle. The 
cause was some scandal which Schall had prop- 
agated in print, and the result was that people 
thought Dion right and Schall wrong. What- 
ever may be thought of the gossip, the eye-glass 
or the character oi Aurelien Schall. it cannot be 
denied that the man is clever. You never nod 
over his articles. His head-lines are striking. 
HIb books have names as piquant as the sauces 
of some fashionable restaurateur. There is 
*• Memoirs du Pav6." There is ** Fleurs 
d'Adult^re." There is " Les Amours de Cinq 
Minutes.** He looks at life as the melancholy 
and cvnical Jacques looked at it, but with the 
aid of an opera glass, so as to see its defects the 
more distinctly. 

In one of his papers Schall asks us to imagine 
for an instant, that Shakespeare, instead of liv- 
ing in the sixteenth century, lived in the nine- 
teenth ; that he wrote plays in Paris, and that 
his visiting cards, if he had any, bore the name 
of Guillaume Chequepire. lie asks us, further- 
more, to picture to ourselves that this young 
playwright is awaiting the pleasure of M. Cl^ve, 
director of the Porte Saint Martin Theatre. 
The office boy, entering, informed Monsieur 
that that yoimg man is here again. 

•* What young man ?" asks Cl^ve. ** Is it he 
who wants to be a super T 

**No, Monsieur," answers the office boy. 
** It's the fellow who has already presented four 
or five plays." 

M. Cteve flies into a passion. " That bore 
again r he exclaims. "Show him in that I 
mav get rid of him once for all." 

Shakespeare is accordingly ushered into the 
presence of M. Cl^ve, who crosses his legs, sits 
back in his chair, and looks important. 

'*! must tell you that you are unfortunate in 
your obstinacy," says M. C16ve; **you are 
made to write plavs about as much as I am 
made to fight naval battles. I lead your i>iece. 
It's insipid. It doesn't hold together. Your 
Romeo is a ridiculous lover, and I doubt 
whether Augustine 3Ioreau would car© to 
tackle so silly a part as that of Juliet. The 
nightingale scene would be hissed. It is a 
nightingale, isn't it ? No, it's a lark. A lark ! 
Why not put a rooster and a duck in while you 
are about it ? And where is your local color ? 
There isn't a shade of it !" 

Shakespeare sighs, and says he will try to do 
better next time. 

** Only find mean idea !" continues M. Cl^ve. 
" I'll give your manuscript to D'Ennery. He'll 
arrange it for you. I'd like nothing better than 
to help you. " 

Shakespeare bows and leaves. M. C16ve con- 
siders himself a knowing man. 

Schall, besides this cynical, sarcastic touch, 
has a keen eye for the dramatic, and great skill 
in manai^ing a light dialogue. Like most of 
the boulevardier critics, he has written short 
plays and sprightly vaudevilles. 



Charles Monselet, of the Etknement and the 
Figaro, is in striking contrast to his brother of 
the pen, Aurelien Schall. He is a portly, puffy 
sort of a man, with a big. good-natured face, 
and he looks at vou through a pair of specta- 
cles. He is careless in dress. When I remem- 
ber how long he wore a certain black coat. I 
recall the incident that happened in one of the 
theatres when Le Eain was on the boards a 
long time ago. The great actor was addr^sing 
his confidant in I know not what play. The 
fellow was notorious for barely changing his 
costume. 

'•At last, after ten years, I behold you, 
Arbate !" exclaimed Le Kain. 

'* Yes, in the same coat, and with the same 
cravat !" shouted a wag from the gallery, inter- 
rupting, and finishing the couplet. 

However seldom Monselet may change his 
coat, he certainly does change his manner and 
subjects. Some of his eight verse is very 
clever. 

He has written on famous first ni^ts at thea- 
tres ; on actresses ; on singers ; on dinners given 
to celebrated authors at noted restaurants. His 
one-act pieces and monologues are full of 
charm. He looks at the kaleidoscopic life of 
Paris with a kindly eye — with a quiet, humor- 
ous mind. Schall sneers, Monselet smiles. We 
may admire the wit of Schall ; we love the wit 
of Monselet. 

Besides being a man of letters, he is one of 
the keenest advocates of a good table. He eats 
well. The ** Lettres Gourmandes " of Monselet 
are worthy of a place next to the ** Physiologie 
du Gout," of Brillat-Savarin. He is, however, 
not a quotable author. You cannot detach a 
phrase from his "Souliers de Sterne," for in- 
stance; from his **Acteurs et Actrices de 
Paris ;" from his *' Freron," and his '* Retif de 
la Bretonne," and get an idea of the wh le. 
Life to him is a comedy. Gladly would we 
spend more time with Monselet. He has such 
a genial way— such a fund of stories. He never 
forgets the old friends in his heart any more 
than he does the old wines in his cellar. 

Many is the time he speaks of that grotesque 
chap, Grassot. '* The piece had a go^ deal of 
interest," said some one to Grassot, one ni ht. 
**That may be," replied the wag. **It has 
very little capital, that I know.' Of one man 
Grassot said: "He limps with one eye." Of 
another he remarked: "He squints with one 
leg." Monselet delights in the rodomontade 
of wit. 

It is five o'clock on a June afternoon. The 
boulevards are an imated. Gentlemen sit around 
little tin tables on the sidewalks, in front of the 
cafes, and sip their anteprandial absinthe and 
smoke their cigarettes. Ladies cluster, like 
bees near the flowers, around the counters of 
the pastry cooks, and then hurry home from 
their shopping expeditions. Newsboys hawk 
about the Pays, the Temp%t the France^ still 
moist from the printing press. Flower girls 
try to sell you violets and lilacs. Italians offer 
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you plaster casts at ruinously low rates. There 
IS the din of passing cabs, the shouts of the 
drivers, the voluble chat of the boulevardiers, 
the loud orders of the waiters. Through the 
branches of the lime trees you see patches of a 
blue sky. Amid all the bustle of the scene you 
are conscious of the vague odor of absinthe, 
vermouth, anisette, kirsch, that mingles with 
that of the hot, dusty, newly sprinkled maca- 
dam. 

No one loves a scene like this more than M. 
Albert Wolff, a German by birth, a Parisian by 
taste and adoption. One of the best papers he 
ever wrote was on the " Pavements of Paris.*' 
Did he remember how, as a young stranger, he 
wandered over them, poor and imknown, till 
Heine cheered him, and Dumas gave him em- 
ployment ? He certainly to this day recalls his 
first interview with the author of *' The Three 
Guardsmen " and ** Monte Cristo,*' for he will, 
when in good humor, tell you the following 
event : 

Dnmae was sitting in the bath-tab when I came in. 
He was not in the least disturbed by my enti7, but turned 
toward me with f^ood-natured sarcasm and asked : 

" What do yon want ? Is It money f 

** Quite BO,'' said I. '' But I don't want it as a gift I 
want to work." 

" So you want to work. What Is your branch V 

*'I wish to obtain the exclusive right of translating 
your dramas. I am young, courageous, have had experi- 
ence. I can do the work, I assure you. I promise yon 
half the profits. In no caee do yon risk anything.*' 
** Ah !" cned Dumas, as he got up in the bath, ^^you are 
a German ! A philosophic people, that of the Teutons. 
A magnificent literature theirs I Turn around, my dear 
fellow. I am coming out— Lessing, the German Shakes- 
peare.— Please to go to one side. I will make you wet 
Ah, and Schiller— ne is my favorite I So— now you can 
turn around. I am presentable now." 

Wolff, as private secretary of Dumas, soon 
became known in the world of letters. His 
witty articles were readily accepted ; his say- 
ings flew from lip to lip. His style is a trifle 
heavier than that of his brethren of the Paris 
press, but it is an excellent style all the same. 

He is the author of the '"Memoires de Ther- 
^," I believe, a rare booklet professing to be 
the autobiography of that singer. He has pub- 
lished a volume entitled '* Deux Empereurs ;" 
another **L'fieume de Paris;" another "La 
Capitale de TArt ;" still another '* Les Memoires 
du Boulevard.** 

Wolff writes the chronique and the art notes 
for the F^aro, and does the dramatic work for 
the Et^Tiement. He is one of the best paid 
journalists of the city, but he has an unfortu- 
nate vice. His queer figure and pale, beardless 
face can often be seen, his shrill voice can often 
be heard, at the green table. His big salary 
and his fine collection of works of art have 
been several times sacrificed to pay his gambling 
debts. There is little in his published work 
that will survive. Occasionally there is a 
phrase that people will remember. **M. Pas- 
deloup.'* he once maliciously wrote of the noted 
musical director, "will to-day, as usual, be 
directed by his orchestra.** But the majority 
of his writings, like his silly pamphlet, ** Vic- 



torien Sardou et I'Oncle Sam,'* will be for- 
gotten. 

During an intermission some critics go into 
the lobby, others drift into the caf6s, others 
drop into the actors' dressing-rooms. 

How many severe opinions are mollified by 
champajzue. chicken salad, and coffee and cigars 
in those dressinj^-rooms ! 

The plaver sits in front of his glass and 
makes up his face. 

His assistant stands by, ready to deck him in 
the costume of the next act. 

The critics eat, drink, discuss. 

Jules Claretie, thin, plain, witb a decoration 
in his buttonhole, little hair, and some illusions, 
is the " dig "of the boulevard critics. He has 
written on almost every topic you can imagine, 
but his reputation rests on his " La vie ft Paris," 
a series of chroniques contributed to the Temp8 ; 
on his "Vie Moderne au TheAtre," and on his 
"Troisi^me Dessous," a novel which depicts, 
in telling style, the ups and downs, intrigues, 

floiies, miseries of stage life in contemporai^ 
.ntetia. Claretie has little brilliancy, but much 
substance. He is a literary worlunan rather 
than a spontaneous artist. His library is one 
of the best selected in town. His position as 
director of the Comedie Pran9ais gives him 
entree everywhere. Claretie knows everybody, 
and everybody knows Claretie. He is as well- 
primed with sta^ reminiscences as is Legoure. 
See, he is shakm^ hands, in the Cafe de la 
Regense there, with stumpy, stubby-bearded 
Zola, who, you remember, has written much 
on theatrical matters ; with brilliant, superficial, 
battered Ars^ne Houssaye. artist, librettist, feu- 
illetonist, man of the world ; with the dilettan- 
tish De Goncourt, who knows the artists and 
actresses of our time almost as well as he knows 
the bric-a-brac and players of the eighteenth 
centuiT ; with Ludovic Halevy, whose pictures 
of balfet-^irl life behind the scenes will live as 
long as his opereltes. How much I could tell 
you about each one of these men ! 

But your time. Monsieur, is more valuable 
than your opinions ; your patience, Madame, is 
not as long as your millinery bill. I hurry on 
with my story. 

How did you enjoy the music ? I heard 
Madame Viafdot ask Sam Franko on the steps 
of the Salle Pleyel one ni^ht. "Madame,'' 
answered the violinist, bowing low, "what I 
admired most in the concert was the lady who 
listened to it.*' The compliment was graceful, 
and quickly conceived, and promptly spoken, 
but scarcely more so than many a bright sally, 
apt reply, or keen witticism to be found in the 
various productions of M. Pierre Veron. He is 
the feuilletonist of the Charivari and the Vie 
Parisienfie, a typical fldneur in appearance, 
fagged, pale, with his imperial mustache well- 
waxed, his goatee carefully trained. That man 
about town and caustic critic, Nestor Roqueplan, 
author of " Harasine,** once amused himself by 
writing a diatribe against the sun. He liked 
night with its stars, gas-jets, its private rooms and 
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women of the hemisphere : ite theatres, concerts, 
balls. V^ron is somewhat like Roqueplan. 
His views of life are unconventional ; his phi- 
losophy elepintly pessimistic ; his articles and 
sen ten es short and pointed. He habitually 
collects his papers and puis them into books 
that bear odd and catchy titles. Nobody takes 
him seriously — perhaps he dosn'l take himself 
seriously ;. but, in his fantastic way, he often 
t«lls the truth a hundredfold better than do 
your professi(^nal graybeard moralists. 

The ventilation in Paris theatres is abomin- 
able; the seat^are poor; the accommodations of 
every kind primitive. 

The play is bot quite over, but we have seen 
it before, and we can leave without much loss. 

The caaf 6 under, the ComMie Fran9ai8 invites 
us. * 

We enter, ^rft ' down, order a mazagran. 
Bouvenirs of tlie past come crowding upon 
me. Near the throne of the caissiere yonder 1 
remember to have heard, t even years ago. some 
of the brightest sallies between Arnold Mortier 
and Jules Noriac. that any one ever caught on 
the fly. Ah, me, both Mortier and Noriac are 
dead now, and their names are already mere 
traditions in the theatrical and literary circles 
of Paris. Arnold Mortier, the ** Monsieur de 
I'Orchestre," who used to write those witty. 
scrappy, staccato sentenced, oddly punctuated 
•'Soirees Parisiennes" for the Figaro, is prob- 
ably now bandying jests with Noriac in another 
world. You may not have heard this story of 
his. " Well, Milly, how do you like Louis XI," 
I said to a pretty little comedienne the other 
night. They were playing Dolavique*s popular 
piece of that name at the Odeon at the time, 
and the question was opportime. And Milly — 
would you believe it ?— answered most de- 
murely. "Monsieiu*, I prefer *onze louis,' eleven 
louis !" 

The crowd in the caf6, meanwhile, has grown 
more dense. The play is evidently over. I 
catch a glimpse of many of the foremost critics 
of the city. There lounees bald-headed, genial, 
chatty old Theodore de Bauville, poet, essayist, 
journalist, novelist. There loiters Barby d* 
Aurevilly, criiic, rhymer, writer of stories, a 
man as eccentric ana old-fashioned in his dress 
as in his theories. De Bauville is a romanticist; 
D'Aurevilly is a classicist. De Bauville admires 
Victor Hugo ; D'Aurevilly lionizes Beau Brum- 
raell. If you wish to know more of these two 
men — if you wish to know more of most of 
the critics of whom I have written— open your 
Vapereau and read. 

The scene in the coffee house grows more and 
more animated. It could be described in the 
words of Desaugiers, translated by Oxenford. 

The mocha Bteame, 
The ponch-bowl f^Icams, 
And perfume peems 

To fill the air. 
"Ice! ice I" they call, 
And "coifee" brawl, 
'* Conld joa at all 

The paper spare ?" 



Joumala they read o^er, 
Liquors down they poor, 
Or they sit before 

Tables spread for play ; 
While with watchful eyes. 
And with aspect wise, 
Htands to criticise 

The hoMtw. 

That gaunt, pale eyed, curly-haired individ- 
ual who speaks so gently, behaves himself in so 
gentlemanly a manner, is Henri Rochefort, 
radical revolutionist, enemy of emperors and 
bourgeois. It is a mistake to think of him as a 
political writer only; he has written plays, squihs 
about tbe theatre and for it, dramatic chron- 
iques. This terrible man. of whom some one 
said be has not a style but a stiletto, this author 
of the Lanierne and editor of the Intranmaant, 
strikes off. with equal facility, a review of the 
policy of Prince rIon-Plon and a review of 
the eccentricities of Prince Methusalem. He 
alludes to the play house quite often in his 
writing. - . , - 

" Yesterday I went to the Theatre Prancais,'* 
he wrote, in. the Lanteme. ''They* pjjy^ 
*Oscar ; or a Husband who Deceives HisWife.' 
The audience was pretty cahn, but when the 
young jnsppctbf of finance pronounced this 
phrase, 'I would like to" marry. Lam looldng 
for a youngwDmu&\^fio"loVes order, economy, 
virtue — eveVthiiAA' jbu.tl^nH find ill the gov- 
ernment'— the ipuWiCvJtaijcBt> out into laughter 
and long awia«se.^ ' . ' . 
' When a^ Ce'vv'yedrs ago, there was some ques- 
tion of deposing the ruler of Tunis, Rochefort 
headed his leader, ** To Bey, or not to Bey," 
and the fun tickled the most lanquid boulevar- 
dier for about thirty seconds. 

Rochefort is, in a word, a vaudevillist among 
politicians and a politician among vaudevillists. 

In little groups are corCTegaled. Jules Prevel, 
Albert Delpit, Georges dlleylli, Raoul Toch*, 
Mirbeau and La Pommerage, Dreyfus and Sil- 
vestre, and Blavet and Fouquier, musical critics, 
dramatic critics, writers on theatricals. There 
sit Weber of the Teinps and Reyer of the DebaU. 
Their reviews of opera and concert are as care- 
fully read in our time as were those of Scudo 
and Berlioz in their day. There, Alphone 
Daudet, dark, long-haired, monocle set. gestic- 
ulates to handsome, full-bearded, virile Guy de 
Maupassant. A little to the left, in a comer, 
Augusle Vitu, the regular dramatic critic of the 
Figaro, cautious, unenthusiastic author of the 
serious, * Mille et Une Nints du Thdfttre.** chata 

2uietly with Jules Lemaitre of the Joumai efot 
}ebats, writer of two volumes, entitled "Noe 
Contemporaries. '* lucid in style, sedate in manner. 
It is one o'clock in the morning. The boule- 
vards are almost entirely desert^. Here you 
see a few stragglers ; there policemen in couples. 
You catch the rumble of an occasional cab, and 
the occasional shout of an exuberant roisterer. 
In the gutter the ragpicker pursues his night 
t'/sk. On the sidewalk the passing loreCte 
whispers. Then there is solitude and silence 
The nour has come when Paris enjoys fitful 
rest. Lewi* BotentAal, 
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NOVEMBER 7.— Evening at 8. Matinee Saturday at 2. 
FAUST. 

Mephietopheles Mr. HENRY IRVTNQ 

Margaret Miss ELLEN TERRY 

Presented as at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
"THE FAUST LEGEND.^' 

**The Fanst legend itself is remarlcable, not only on Its 
own account, but also as being the latest important speci- 
men of a mvth arisinir and gaining general credence in 
distinctly historical, although unscientific, times. The 
age itself, comprising the period of the Reformation 
(1.H17-1555). during which Faust lived, was one in which 
belief in the reality of the Devil and his emissaries, as 
actual persons, manifesting themselves in bodily shape, 
prevailed in what seems to us now a quite incrediole 
manner." 

Matinee *' FAUST " Saturdays. Saturday Night, 12th 
November, '»THE BELLS" and "JINGLE." Saturday 
Night, mh November, "LOUTS XI." 



Comer 14th Street and 6th Avenue. 
Evening at 8. Matinee Satunlay at 2. 

Sole Manager J. W. Rosenquest. 

RUDOLPH. 

Rudolph Wicgand George S. Knight 

Whitworth Lawrence Frank Carlylle 

Gen . Benj. Metcalfe Charles Bowser 

Judge Merrybone M . A . Kennedy 

Geoffrey Brown Harry Woodruff 

Allen Geo. D. Fawcett 

Owen Lin Hurst 

The County Sheriff Frank Colfax 

John Henry Thomas Will C . Sampson 

Bill Overdeck Samuel W Keene 

Rhoda Carrie Turner 

Ernestine Jane Stuart 

Mrs. Nellie Dashwood Mrs. Geo. S. Knight 




THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

Joshua Whitcomb Denman Thompaon 

Cy Prime George A. Beane 

Uenrv Hopkins Walter Lenox, Sr 

Frank Hopkins Chauncey Olcott 

Ed. Ganzey J. L. Morgan 

Happy Jack Walter Gale 

John Freeman Frank Thompson 

Rickety Ann Misa Annie Thompson 

Mrs. Henry Hopkins Miss Venie Thompson 

Miss Annie Hopkins Miss Lillian Stone 

Aunt Matilda Whitcomb Mrs. Louisa Morse 

Miss Nellie Freeman Miss May Jimenz 

Maggie O'Flaherty Miss Minnie Lackstone 



Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 

Proprietor. Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 

THE LEATHER PATCH. 

Jeremiah McCarthy Edw*d Harrigan 

Jefferson Putnam John Wild 

Caroline Hyer Dan CoUyer 

Airy McCafferty M. J. Bradley 

Linda Comcover Joeeph Sparks 

Judge Herman Doebler . . .Harry Fiaher 
Counsellor Delancy Wriggle 

Charles Sturges 

Levy Hyer P. Goldnch 

Jimmv the Kvd Richard Qnilter 

Roderick McQuade John Sparks 

Madeline McCarthy Annie Yeamans 

Libby O'Dooley Amy Lee 

Mrs. O'Dooley, Rachacl Cohen 

Emily Yeamans 




Broadway, bet. 28th and 99th Streets. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Saturday at 2:90. 

Proprietor Mr. Lew Dockstader 

Acting Manager Mr. Edward B. Kidder 

MAGNIFICENT MINSTRELSY. 

Superb Singing. " The Fall of New Babylon.'' 
" Cleveland's Western Trip." 

Shakespeare or Bacon— Which ? Great First Part 

Orchestra $1.00 | Front Circle 7Sc 9l $1.00 

Balcony BOc 
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BroAdway, bet Thirtieth and Tbirty-flrat Streeto. 
Eyenmg at 8:80. Saturday Matinee at 3. 

Proprietors Messrs. Dlxey. Miles A Barton. 

Beginning Oct 17, the Greatest of all Successes. 

RICE'S CORSAIR. 

Conrad the Corsair Annie SnmervUle 

Birbanto Mr. Frank David 

Seyd Pacha Slg. J. C. Brocollni 

Syng Smanl Mr. (^rge A. Schiller 

YasBof Mr. Edwin Morris 

Hassan MiSs Carrie Behr 

Oanem Miss Kate Uart 

All Miss Jennie Bartlne 

Ahmed Miss Mande Waldemere 

Bachsheesh Mr. David P. Steele 

Mnetapha Mr. Harry Amberg 

Medora Miss Louise Montague 

Boxes |6. $8. $12 I Dress Circle...... $1.60, $1 

Orchestra $1.50 | Balcony Reserved 7Bc. 

General Admission $1 and 50c. 



(One week only.) 

THE DEACON'S DAUGHTER. 

Ruth Homjewkbb Anntb Pixlbt 

Isaiah Jqbal Bomewebb M. C. Daly 

Charley Lawton Charles Barringer 

Irving de Vere ChilUngton Frederick Sackett 

Signor Malatesa Tomkins Donald Harold 

Squire Hiram Slimbergast Daniel Gilf ether 

Amaide W. F. McNichol 

Mrs. Bachel Homewebb Annie Douglas 

Mrs. Dashington Browne Acnie Barclay 

Marv O^Dougherty May Thompson 

Boxes $5, $8, $10 I Orchestra 75c 

Parlor Chairs $] | Orch. Circle A Bale . .50c. 



SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 



WAGNER AND SCENIC ART. Wilmam F. Apthorp. 
A paper which will throw a flood of new light upon 
Wagner's scenic methods. With Illustrations from 
the original designs for the setting of the Bayreuth 
stage, now engraved for the first time. 

THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
I ATHLETE. Prof. D. A. Sabgbmt, of Harvard 

University. Dr. Sargent's second article on Phvsical 
Training, and one or the most unique ever published 
in a magazine. With SO illustrations of di>tmguished 
amateur athletes in motion, from instantaneous pho- 
tographs made expressly for ScrUmer'i Magazknt, and 
with charts by the author. Dr. Sargent demonstrates 
from his carefully constructed chs^, snd by many 
expert athletes, the distinguishing physical traits 
which fit men for excelling in a given branch of 
athletics. 

IN GRAND KABTLIA. Hknbt M. Fibld, D.D. A 
description of a little-known country and people of 
Northern Algeria— "the Switzerland of Africa.'' 
With seven illustrations. 

THE VIKING SHIP. John S. WHm. With 22 illus- 
trations showing remarkable points of similarity 
between the most successful of modem yachts and 
this relic of the ancient VHdngw. 

A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE. Olivk Rislxt Sxwabd. 
A most interesting paper by the adopted daughter of 
• ex-Secretary Seward, explaining fully for uie first 
lime an inportant but neglected incident in our diplo- 
matic hjstory. With a f nil-page^graving and a map 
— . — , 1 St. "^ 



of the Town and Harbor of St Thomas. 
COMPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING. (Story.) 
Mabgarbt Crosbt. ^ 



By 



TIRAR Y 
Davis. 



SOULT. (Story.) By Rxbkoca Habdino 



TO RHODOCLETA, on Her Melancholy Singing. Poem. 
By Andrbw Laivo. 

POEMS. By Susan Coouoob, Ellkn Bubbouohs, 
Ubnribtt A Christlan Wright and Charlbs Hbnrt 
LuDBBs, Etc., Etc. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 

743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 



14th Street and Irving Place. 

Sole Proprietor Mr. W. P. Doughu 

Mana^r Mr. J. F. Donnelly 

A DARK SECRET. 

James Norton J. S. Thompson 

Jonas Norton Jos. L. Mason 

Stephen Norton Hudson Liston 

Martin Brooks Frank Lane 

Nat Dickaon Charles Cummings 

Jem Slein John E Hynes 

Mr. Arthur Loatea George Backus 

Mr Cecil Rayner Edward Snunders 

Hay Joyee Adeline Stanhope 

NeDle Viirinia Nelson 

Emilie Desterre Gabrielle Du Sauld 

Bessie Dickon Ar. May Nugent 



** The picture showed deeper study on the artist's part 
than the companion picture, and I consider it a great 
success. 

—Rev. Dr. Washburkb. 

MUNKACSY'S GREAT RELIGIOUS PAINTING, 

CHRIST 

— ON— 

CALVARY. 

NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
28D STREET TABERNACLE. WEST OF 6TH AVE. 

Open daily, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M ; Sundays 1 to 10 P. M. 
ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. 
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KD.Kahn&Co., 

56 West 23d St., 

T^EADINO 

Specialty 

House 

IN FINE 

CLOAKS 

AND 

FURS, 

OFFER MANY NOVELTIKS FROM LEAD- 
ING PARIS AND BERLIN HOUSES, AS 
WELL AS THOSE OF THEIR OWN PRO- 
DUCTION, AT PRICKS I^AR LESS THAN 
CAN POSSIBLY BE QUOTED ELSEWHERE. 

E. D. KAHN & CO., 

56 West 2 3d St, 

MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

aSAND C0N8EBVAT0B7 OF HUSIC, 

46— WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 46 

The leading school of Music, Blocutioii, Dramatic Art, 
Foreign Langnages, Drawing and Painting. Free advan- 
tages equal to six lessons per week. 

For particulars address 

E. EBERHABD, PrMldent. 



HAWTHORNE, 

COSTUMES, 

4 East 30th Street, New York. 



m%\ 



THE BEST EDITION PUBLI8HKD ! 
Also Wig»^ Beards^ Face Preparations, and 
all articles eeded for Amateur and Parlor 
Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on appli- 
cation to DE WITT, Publisher, 33 
Rose Street, NEW YORK. 



HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS, 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS. 
Safb— Sound — Skcire Contract!* a Specialty. 



Hoffman 

HOUSB, 

Broadway and Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 



European plan; a favorite family hotel. 
Central to all principal theatres and points of 
interest in the city. 

Restaurants, Cafe and Salons unexcelled. 
Ball room and private supper rooms are 
marvels of art and luxury. 

400 rooms, $2 per day and upu-ards. 
Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths con- 
nected with the hotel. 

C. H. REED & CO., 

PROPaiCTORS. 




BITTERS. 



A« MwnMt ipiwthl^taBto , 

. -..-_.,^ mod •• mU rasMr £taka. t^ It, 



to • glM««f chulMfM. . 

dbr Da. /. O. K BUGBKTSlOirai 



J. w. wumsxAHir, sou ^axa^ 

St MRQAI>WAT, N. T. 



VSriLBUR'S 

COKJiTA 



Xhe fln«st P4 
equiras no 

fortHed 
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THE THEATRE: An Illustrated Magaziots 
or Drama, Music, Art and Literature— Pub- 
lished every week from October to May, and as a monthly 
during the eummcr, at No. 4*2 Weet Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 
DESHLER WELCH . . Ed.tob and Proprietor. 



The price of yearly Eubscriptlon to The Theatre i<9 
three dollars iu advance. The Editor nolicits contributions 
from the readers of The Theatre, and suggeots that 
old play-bills, and scraps relating to the stage, notes, news 
and items appertaining to the different arts, would be ac- 
ceptable. It is the desire of the Editor to establish a 
widely-circulated magazine, and to further that end every 
good idea will be act^ upon so far as possible. Care ih 
always taken not to needlessly destroy valuable manu- 
script. All articles appearing in The Theatre are 
written especially for it* unless credited otherwise. 

ENTRE NOUS. 

WiLLi.iM Cody, better known as ** Buffalo 
Bill," closed his Wild West Show in London 
last week and has gone to Birmingham. He 
has made a great success out of his Euro- 
pean visit thus far, as I predicted he would 
in suggesting the plan several years ago. 
Mr. Codv*s partner is Nathan Salsbury, and 
the career of these two men during the last 
fifteen years has been remarkable for good 
luck brought on by dogged determination. 
In 1871 I made the acquaintance of Buffalo 
Bill in Cheyenne. He was then in the em- 
ploy of the Government as a scout and had 
always been very popular with army officers 
stationed on the plains, because he was a 
bold, daring feUow, a superb shot, and a 
man with refined instincts. He has prob- 
ably more guilt fastened upon him in the 
wholesale destruction of the buffalo than 
any other man. Along about the time I first 
met him, "Ned Buntline " was writing sensa^ 
tional stories for boys, founded upon the ad- 
ventures of thisf)opular Indian hunter ; this 
was followed by his exhibition in a play in 
eastern theatres, an experiment to make 
money by notoriety, which was very success- 
ful. There seemed to be something incon- 
gruous and regfretful in the idea of the man's 
transfer from the home on the prairie to the 
canvas imitation and mockery of the theatre, 



for if ever there was an instance where the 
stage couid not hold the mirror up to nature 
it was here. It was like an endeavor to pic- 
ture the Royal Bengal tiger's natural grace 
and power by chaining him to the floor of a 
bungaloo. But Mr. Cody enjoyed the admi- 
ration of his huntsman's skill and the com- 
pliments bestoiVed upon his splendid form 
and shape. His ringlets grew more curly, 
his face was more frequently shaved, his 
boots became smaller with the tops of them 
larger, his trowsers tighter, his chest puffed 
out, and altogether the former splendid na- 
turalness of the man began to clothe itself 
with artificiality. He began to make money ; 
his visits to the plains were becoming less 
often, the pampas grass, and the cactus plant 
had lost their charms, and in the place of 
them the late Welsh rarebit, and a New York 
hotel wound about Mr. Cody their bilious 
and dyspeptic coils. He took to them as 
kindly as the sycophant took to him. But 
it must be said that he never lost his man- 
liness or his modesty. It has been suggested 
that he has many doubters of his exploits, 
simply because it seemed impossible to be- 
lieve this gentle-minded man could possibly 
be* so fiery and bold. 

* 
* * 

About the time that Mr. Cody was doing 
so well a little band, calling themselves the 
Salsbury Troubadours, appeared at two or 
three theatres outside of New York with no 
financial success. In fact, it was with diffi- 
culty that they managed to reach New York 
from Buffalo, where they were to open a 
short summer engagement at the Union 
Square Theatre. The warm weather and 
lack of sufficient advertising brought disas- 
ter, and when Saturday night came there 
was not a cent in the treasury, and how to 
get to Philadelphia, where they were 
"billed,'* was the question. Mr. Salsbury 
at that time had a modest sort of man for 
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manager. He applied to a friend for $100. 
The company went to Philadelphia, and 
from that time on began to do well. First, 
however, let me say here, before I forget it, 
that several years after, this modest manager 
did not recognize his friend sufficiently to 
acknowledge by courtesy the card extended 
to him. 

Salsbury became rich, and so did several 
other members of the company. The mod- 
est manager has since, I believe, departed 
from earthly scenes. Finally Salsbury and 
Cody struck up an acquaintance which re- 
sulted in a successful organization of the 
Wild West Show, but not until after it had 
been a possibility — of buying one-half inter- 
est for i$20,000 in order to get it to Europe. 
In fact, this chance came under my own ob- 
servation, but I was unable to seize an op- 
portunity which I felt sure would subse- 
quently make me a wealthy man. Salis- 
bury, however, made a lucky speculation. 
The exhibition here coined barrels of money, 
before it started for the other side. Its im- 
mense success there everv one knows, and 
it is fairly estimated that C'ody is now worth 
$800,000, and Salsbury $500,000. They 
have been offered one milUoti dollars cask for 
a two years' contract to play in different 
European cities, which has been refused. 
* 

To -DAY there is not a better known man 
in Europe than ** Buffalo Bill ." He has been 
petted by royalty and aristocracy ; his name 
has gone forth as the most desirable brand 
on children's books and fashionable milli- 
nery — the Royal Bengal tiger has been 
tamed by the British lion ! 

* * 
What will be done with him when he re- 
turns to America ? Can we allow this hero 
to walk our streets unmolested ? Will he 
be taken up by the same people in New 
York who always follow the likes and dis- 
likes of the Prince of Wales ? Will they 
say to him : ' * I*m so glad to have met you 
Buffalo Bill ; why didn't you let us know 
before ? " 



When Clara Louise Kellogg was in her 
prime she had many admirers. When she 
sang in *' The Star of the North," in Philadel- 
delphia, during the Centennial, many young 
men used to fall in love with her. The 
fact that she was protected from even meet- 
ing all the young men she would like, by a 
stem and vigorous mother, did not deter 
them from resorting to all sorts of methods 
to reach the prima donna. But she was 
adamant, although it was frequently re- 
ported she was engaged, and at one time, in 
particular, to a Mr. Whitney, in Philadel- 
phia. She has not been seen in opera now 
for several years, but is still kept before the 
public by her concert tours, where it is ob- 
serv^ed that, although she has grown stout, 
there are many traces of her young beauty. 
On November 9, Miss Kellogg was quietly 
married to Carl Strakosh, her manager, 
after a performance in Elkhart, Indiana. 
She was forty -five years old on the day of 
the ceremonv. 



In a recent number of Mr. Labouchere's 
London Tru/h he says that the speech from 
the stage is an intolerable nuisance, and cites 
a recent one by Wilson Barrett, who ended 
by saying : ** May I go home to-night and 
put my head on my comfortable pillow, satis- 
fied that I have made a success ? " Then, in 
speaking of a speech made by Olive Logan 
at the conclusion of a performance of a 
ridiculous adaptation of Copp^e's ** Le Pas- 
sant " by that usually bright woman, he 
says: **The whole thing was respectably 
dull and distressingly unimaginative, and 
might have been allowed to pass but for the 
oration of Olive Logan —one of those gratu- 
itous impertinences that women sometimes 
indulge in, claiming their sex as a protec- 
tion. Mrs. Olive Logan misunderstood her 
position. She was called not to teU ns 
what she thought of Miss Hawthorne's act- 
ing or of Copp^e's immortality, or to crack 
bad joke« and indulge in stale American 
* wheezes,' but simply to come on, bow, and 
get off again as quietly as possible — if, in- 
deed, she considered that the metrical trans- 
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lation of another man's poetry required the 
compliments of a call." 
What aie American wheezes ? 

« 

* « 

OcGASiOKALLY, however, a speech is a 
very good thing, and gratifies a friendly 
audience. On the first night of *' Faust'* 
here Mr. Irving responded to some exceed- 
ingly strong demonstrations on the part of 
a speech-wanting crowd of people. He 
might have expected it and ought to have 
heen provided with a speech and acted it 
out As it was, he talked, but did not say 
much, and that sort of thing is very disap- 
pointing. In the left-hand box sat Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, an oratorical pnnce, and 
I wondered if Mr. Irving's feebleness on 
this occasion did not make him indignant. 
As a general thing, it does not seem to me 
as if Englishmen, no matter how brilliant- 
minded they may be, are good speech- 
makers. We have not had any samples in 
this country that would prove to the con- 
trary at any rate. Sergeant Ballantyne, 
who especially recurs to me was a perfect 
fizzle, and he had been sent here as a man 
who would reach the depth of your heart, 
and find the fountain of laughter before you 
had heard him ten minutes, and he did no 
such things. The son of the great novelist, 
now here, who has had every opportunity, 
is likewise a failure as a speaker. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

The first of the eight volumes of the 
Henry Ir\'ing Shakespeare were published 
last week. Mr. Irving's introduction treats 
of Shakesx>eare as a practical playright. As 
to the text of the plays, that of the author 
is given entire, such parts as are unsuitable 
for the actor being set in brackets. There 
are also notes by Shakespearian scholars, 
and sketch maps showing the geographical 
points of some of the plays. 

♦ 

* « 

We are told that when Henry Irving set- 
tled in London, eighteen years ago, he was 
not regarded as even a possible successor to 
the mantle of the Keans, Macreadys, 
Phelpses, and the other great Shakespear- 



I ians ; that these used to live in cosey houses 
I in old-fashioned streets, and thought them- 
' selves lucky if they were invited to dine 
I with a knight. Mr. Irving, the owner of a 
I palace, and the patron of aristocratic ama- 
i teurs and other small fry, breakfasts 
I with the Prime Minister, lunches with a 
j Bishop, takes tea with a Duchess, dines with 
I a Prince, and sups with the wits and fops. 
His receipts now are ^180,000 in the course 
of a season. His two boys are being edu- 
cated at Eton and he has paid as much as 
§700 for a Shakespeare scrap-book. Before 
he built his house at Hammersmith, he had a 
suite of rooms on a street corner in New 
Bond street. These he still retains to work 
I in. He is a hard student and works until 
mornings. His sanctum is always in beau- 
tiful disorder and the light of day shines 
upon everything through stained glass very 
much like a church window. The walls are 
hung with valuable paintings, rare engrav- 
ings and portraits of many of his actor 
friends. His home at Hammersmith is a 
superb mansion, filled with choice bric-a- 
brac and lordly furniture. He occasionally 
gives a ** garden party " which is sure to be 
a notable gathering. 

* 

A REPORTEK of the Tribune has informed 
j T. W\ Robertson, Jr., who is now the stage 
manager at Wallack's Theatre that the plot 
I of his father's play of * * Caste " may be found 
, in a story in a Christmas Annual published 
I in London, in 1866. This volume was called 
** Rates and Taxes," was edited by Tom 
Hood, Jr., and was issued yearly after that 
date — the name being changed to **Tom 
Hood's Annual." There are six stories in 
I the book, and tha one from which ** Caste " 
is taken is entitled ** The Poor Rates Unfolds 
a Tale. " But the author of the story was 
Robertson himself. Other contributors to 
the same annual number were, W. S. Gil- 
bert, Clement Scott, and Tom Hood. 

« 
I 
' Foreign gossip is to this extent : Tam- 

agno, the tenor who created the part of 

Olello in Verdi's opera at Milan, will make 
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a tour in South America. He will give fifty 
perforamces, for which he will receive 700,- 
000 francs — namely, 14,000 francs for each 
representation — a troupe of lovely Persian 
female dancers will shortly create a sensa- 
tion in Paris, where Patti will also sing this 
Winter. A concerto in E minor, entitled 
** Malediction,'' for piano, with accompani- 
ment of stringed orchestra, has been dis- 
covered among the manuscripts of Franz 
Liszt — and finally that Ambroise Thomas 
has been utilizing his holiday in Brittany 
in completeing his ballet, **La Tempete." 
Which will be a novel departure, the chor- 
uses and dances being combined. 
♦ * 
The new amusement place i which will be 
erected next season on the site of the present 
Madison Square Garden will be a much 
larger, convenient, and novel building. Its 
seating capacity now is 3,200; the new one 
will seat 5,000 on the sides, and will have an 
area of 70,000 square feet. If the floor is 
covered with chairs the new amphitheatre 
will accommodate 12,000 people. The main 
entrances will be in Madison avenue and 
Fourth avenue, with side entrances in both 
streets. The band-stand will be located on 
the Twenty-sixth street side, over the en- 
trance. The track will be 25 feet wide at the 
sides and 35 feet at the curves. The arena 
will be 78 feet broad and 272 feet long. 
During the day the amphitheatre will be 
lighted by windows in the side of the build- 
ing and from the roof, and there will be no 
pillar to obstruct the view. The basement 
will be fitted up for horse, cattle and dog 
shows. In addition to the amphitheatre 
and the basement the building will contain 
a theatre with a seating capacity of 1,200, a 
large restaurant and cafe, a flower market, 
and a number of stores and offices on Fourth 
avenue. The second floor of the Madison- 
avenue end will contain a large ball-room, a 
supper-room, dressing-rooms, cafe, and 
dining-rooms. A summer and winter garden 
and a vaudeville theatre will be perched on 
the roof. At the Fourth-avenue end, in the 
second story, will be a large music hall, with 
a seating capacity of 1,600, and a smaller 



hall, suitable for chamber music and private 
theatricals. The structure wiU be of yeUow 
brick and terra cotta, and every endeavor 
will be made to make it fire-proof, so far as 
possible. 



Etelka Gersteb arrived here from Havre 
last week to fulfill her engagement with 
Abbey and Grau for a concert and opera tour 
of America, including a visit to San Fran- 
cisco. The company supporting the prima 
donna consists of Signor Ferrari, of Bologna, 
the conductor, Helene Hastreiter the con- 
' tralto, Theodore Bjorksten the tenor, de 
t Anna the baritone, Carbone the buffo, Nettie 
Carpenter the violinist, and Mile. Sacconi 
' the harpist. Worth, Felix • and Ludinart 
J are the milliners selected by the diva for the 
making of her concert robes, which are said 
' to be among the richest ever made in Paris. 
I am also informed that the artist is in 
I perfect health and voice, and enthusiastic 
over her return to America. 

Josef Hofmann, the child pianist, sails for 
America by the North German Lloyd Alkr 
on Nov. 17, accompanied by his father and 
mother and his German manager. Consid- 
erable information has already been given 
in The Theatre concerning this precocious 
youngster, but I believe I have neglected to 
say that now, at the age of ten years, he is 
neither nervous, self-conscious, nor con- 
ceited, and he finds it much easier to plav 
the piano than to learn tennis. He is much 
bored by female adoration and recently in 
being invited to go where there was society 
of the opposite sex he is reported to have 
said: **I don't want to go! The ladies 
will cut off pieces of my hair, and they take 
the ribbons off my clothes and make me 
sign my name all day — and they are always 
kissing me, and I don't like it at all ! '* Hia 
father avows that the object of the present 
tour is to pick up enough money to pay for the 
boy's future education. I am told that the 
boy himself is paid by his father one penny 
for each piece he plays in public,or twopeno* 
if the selection be extra difficult. He is 
proud of his earnings, and carries them 
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about with him in a purse stowed away in 
the pocket of his knickerbockers. Young 
Hofmann is Polish, but he can speak French 
and Oerman. He is also very fond of cakes 
and candies and can eat twenty buscuits 
before lunch time. 

♦ * 
The death in London, two weeks ago, of 
an American girl, Miss Kate Munroe, an ac- 
complished actor and singer, was a matter 
of great regret. Miss Munroe was the 
daughter of Dr. Lister, of New York. She 
left home in 1869 to study at Milan, where 
San Giovanni was her master, and where 
she made her dkbut in Don Pnsqu/ile. Her 
success was marked, and she sang the prin- 
cipal parts in Rigoletto, TVacio/a, etc., in 
several ofihe. chief Italian cities. She was 
retained three times at Naples, where she 
continned her studies with De Boyas. 
Strakosch afterwards secured her for the 
Italian Opera in Paris, but her voicre suflfer- 
ing from hard work, she turned her atten- 
tion to op^ra-bouffe. Her debtit in London 
was in an operetta at the Gaiety, The Love 
Apple, which was expressly adapted for the 
occasion. She was as successful as could 
be desired, while her appearance later in 
Madame Angot, Chi/peric, Spectresheim, etc., 
added to her popularity. Since 1875, except 
for a season in Paris, during which she was 
extremely popular, she has recently played 
the Duchess of Epsom Downs in Messrs. Sims 
and Clay*s comic opera, The Merry DuchesSy 
and has also appeared in Erminie, She was 
a bright and yivacious woman, and had in 
her much quiet humor. 



Sarah Bernhardt's costumes, which w.ll 
be exhibited in Paris this week in Sardou's 
new play of **Tozca," the American rights 
of which have been sold to Fanny Daven- 
port (the play, not the gowns), are thus 
described by a correspondent of Tlie Hei'ald: 

They are costumes of the Empire and are marvels of 
artistic beauty and exquisite dofigas. A gown for the first 
act is a rose Bengal crepe ds Chine, embroidered with 
pink buds and flowers draped over a pink satin petticoat, 
and a short Empire corsapre with a lace chemisette ; 
around the waist is an olive-^n'een Fatin tiash, tied in a 



I bow In front, and hanging to the bottom of the skirt, with 
I long green fringe on the ends . With this gown Sarah will 
wear an olive-green scarf over her shoulders to take the 
place of a wrap, embroidered in exquisite Oriental de- 
signs and color<;. The scarf was a gift to Sarah, but 
once belongtMl to Napoleon's first wife, Josephine, and 
was often worn by her. A large green hat, with a wide 
brim, profusely covered with green feathers, is worn with 
this CDStume. The colors of olive and rose Bengal har- 
monize exquisitely and present a very artistic picture of 
the Empire period . 

In the second act the wears a baU dress— a petticoat of 
white satin covered with gause, embroidered with gold. 
There ire gold dots and sprays of gold acorns and leaves 
over the gauze oversklrt, and the long square train Is of 
vert (ftau satin of a most delicate shade, is elaborately 
embroidered in gold acorns and leaves. A part of the 
bodice is of cremo gauze, and the other part is of vert 
d'eau satin, also embroidered with acorns and leaves. 
One sleeve is of gaaze and the other is of satin. Over 
this gown is worn a white brocaded velvet wrap, lined 
with Japanese silk, which is thrown aside upon coming 
on the stage. 

And, in the third act : a white embroidered India silk 
with co'ored lines of embroidered beads, and an exquisite 
border of Oriental colors. The coreage has a lace chem- 
isette and long, close-fitting sleeves, with pulls on th i 
shoulders. With this gown is worn a violet colored satin 
wrap, trimmed with ermin 3 ; m double cape, trimmed with 
ermine, and a capuchin hood, lined with ermine. 



Mr. G. R Sims* new play, with which 
Mr. Wilson Barrett will commence his sea- 
son at the London Globe Theatre in Decem- 
ber, is entitled The Golden Ladder, 

» 
« 4f 

I liEARN that, upon the conclusion of her 
American engagement, Mrs. James Brown- 
Potter will return to England to produce a 
new play in London, and afterwards take it 
on a tour through the provinces. Mr. 
Charles Terry represents Mrs. Brown-Pot- 
ter's interests in Europe. 
* 

•K- -K- 

Miss Grace Hawthorne, writes from 
London, that Theodm'a will be placed upon 
the stage of the Princess' the latter part of 
December. Miss Hawthorne, who is to play 
the title role^ will l)e "supported " by Mr. 
Charles Coghlan and Mr. J. H. Barnes. 

* * 
Mr. WtLLiAM D. HowEiiiiS and family 
have taken apartments in the elegant new 
hotel, '* The Niagara," Buffalo, for the winter. 
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The man or woman who walks into a thea- 
tre kite with squeaky shoes may thank The | 
Theatbe for the information that a piece of 
oloth placed between the leathers of the sole 
will make a shoe noiseless. 

♦ ♦ 
BoBEBT Louis Stevenson's ballad of 
" Ticonderoga" will appear in the Christ- 
mas Scribner's^ illustrated from drawings 
made by two of the author's friends — Will- 
iam Hole, A. R. S. A. and Will H. Low, the 
American artist and illustrator of ** Lamia," 
to whom Mr. Stevenson recently dedicated 
two of his poems. 

T. R. Sullivan, author of the dramatiza- 
tion of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, has gained 
reputation as a writer of short stories, i 
These have appeared in Srrihtier's Magazine j 
the Christmas number of which will con- 
tain another, entitled **The Tincture of 

Success." 

» 

Sc/ME few years ago, a charming little girl 
made a great sensation as an actress and 
singer, appearing in a variety of musical ! 
farces and operettas ; later on, in Shake- 
spearian and other legitimate drama ; and at 
the age of sixteen as prima douna in English 
and comic opera ; her last apearance upon 
the stage was in **The Little Duke," at 
Booth's Theatre, in which she made a pro- 
nounced hit. She had appeared as ** Par- 
thenia,**andwon the unqualified applause of 
the press and public of New York, just 
after entering her teens, and she was des- ; 
tined to climb the ladder of fame, aye, even 
to the topmost rung, for she possessed all 
those qualities which go to make up a great 
actress, and had beauty and an exquisite 
figure to back up her genius, and a lovely 
voice which in itself alone would have made , 
her famous as a singer. 

And all this had been brought to the per- 
fection she attained by the careful cultiva- 
tion of an experienced father, who, while 
objecting to precocity of talent in children, 
had the intelligence and discernment to see 
that her unusual ability was of no common 
order, and would require especially careful 



training to avoid making her simply what 
most clever children become, mere automa- 
tons. This young artist was Miss Florence 
Ellis, known when a child as ** Sappho," a 
name given to her by the critic of the Daily 
Press, of Philadelphia, and seized by her 
then manager, as a good advertising title. 
All was in order for Florence Ellis* debut in 
one of the most versatile repertoires that had 
ever been selected for a star to appear in, 
and she stood alone then in the ability to 
portray successfully the several roles. 

Her opening night would have been prob- 
ably **La Sonnambula,'* to be followed by 
**Parthenia,*' ** The Little Duke,'' **Ro8a. 
lind," *'The Bohemian Girl," and the 
** Crown Diamonds," when all at once a 
meteor appeared to her in the shape of a 
lover, and one moonlight night, she skipped 
by its light and was married to Mr. Oeo. M. 
Brockway, the nephew of Mr. Breslin, of 
the Gilsey House, unknown to her father 
or friends, and the stage saw her no more. 
Last week, having stood the trying ordeal 
of isolation from the romance of the foot- 
lights as long as she could, and having 
found the domestic duties of her household 
grow irksome and monotonous to a degree 
which had become unbearable, she fled to 
her father, with her husband's concurrence, 
of course, and begged him to reinstate her on 
the mimic throne from which she had slyly 
descended. And so Florence Ellis returns 
to the stage, with all her girlish grace ma- 
tured and glowing in the lovely young 
womanhood which will stand her now in 
good stead, in the Juliets. Parthenias and 
Lady Gay Spankers to which she now 
aspires ; and to which by her unusual ex- 
perience she can lay fair claim. I shall hail 
her appearance with pleasure. 
* 

I SAW John Gilbert at Bouton's the other 
night. The genial comedian increased his 
choice dramatic library by the purchase of 
the new edition of Doran's ** Annals of the 
English Stage," and of ** A Bibliographical 
account of English Theatrical Literature " 
by Robert W. Lowe. This latter work is 
unique of its kind. 
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This may seem like a very innocent little 
paragraph but it will doubtlss create a flutter 
among his number of friends in New York 
and Boston by the statement that William 
Ordway Partridge, the young reader and 
sculptor, has married a rich widow with two 
children. They have gone to Paris on a 
bridal trip. 

* I 

Mb. C. E. L. Winoate, the bright 

dramatic critic of the Boston Journal has in 
preparation what promises to be a very ' 
entertaining and valuable record. On De- 
cember loth he will issue a book entitled 
** The Play-Goer's Year Book '' for 1887 
which will be practically a story of the stage 
in Boston. It will include plots of all the 
prominent plays and operas told in story , 
form, something about the acting, cards of 
the characters, and several portraits of 
actors and actresses, together with illustra- 
tions of the plays. 

* * 
About two weeks ago the New York 
Daily Graphic was purchased by a syndicate | 
of men who have taken hold of this valuable 
property with a determination to make it 
what it ought to be and can easily be — one 
of the brightest and most influential daily 
papers in the world ! Colonel Frank A. 
Burr, who has been prominently identified 
with the press for many years, and whose 
letters and editorials have always been 
known for their crispness, pungency and 
journalistic shrewdness, has been appointed 
as Editor. He has long enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with public men, and became 
especially prominent at one time as the au- 
thor of ** Judge Black's answer to Jefferson 
Davis,'* after the former's death. He is 
also the author of a life of General Grant, 
a companion piece to his memoirs. It is 
now the intention of making The Grftphic not 
entirely dependent upon upwh for its popu- 
larity, but an endeavor to carry out the idea 
of a feature paper for the family. The charac- 
ter of its pictorial work will also be improved, 
a change from ** pictures" to ** illustra- 
tions." Mr. E. C. Brown, who has been 
well known by his good works, has been 



appointed the business manager, and 
Mr. W. T. Perkins, who is very popular 
among newspaper men, will be the associate 
manager. 

Tuxedo Park will have some theatricals 
on Saturday night, December 3. Miss Elsie 
de Wolfrt will appear as Lady Teazle in 
"The School for Scandal." She wiU be 
seen in the same piece at the Lyceum The- 
atre, later on, for the benefit of charity. 

* « 
Pbominent social events in New York so- 
ciety soon to be are the Irvingstone ball on 
December 12, the Patriarch's on the 13th, and 
on December 15, 16 and 17 a fair a l<t Russe 
at 21 East Fifty -seventh street. 

I UNDEBSTAND that Mr. Abbey has the 
play of **L'Abbe Constantin" down on his 
calender of future productions at Wallack's. 

* 
**Now that *Otello' belongs to the pub- 
lic," said Verdi **it ceases to be mine; it 
separates itself from me entirely ; and the 
place it held within me was so large that I 
feel an enormous vacancy, and think that I 
can never again fill it up." 

Trophoniua. 

MY LOVE. 
The rich man loves the millions he has won ; 
The poor man loves his children and his 

wife ; 

The poor condemned loves freedom and his 

life; 

The believer loves his God and God's dear Son ; 

The sunflower loves the west when day is done ; 

The soldier dearly loves, not peace, but 

strife ; 
The coquette loves to wield the phantom 
knife 
That through a thousand hearts will deftly run. 

I love not all of these, nor any part ; 

I love not wine or woman, wealth or song ; 
I love not wife, or life, or children's 
breath-*- 
For none loves me. Bu! I love in my heart 
(1 may be ricrht in loving, may l>e wrong) 
Delicious sleep and its dear brother, Death. 
John Ern^'nt McCunn. 
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dell*8 gaUeiy, the large picv 
ture ** The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins," by Carl von Piloty, 
one of the foremost of Ger- 
man painters of his time. 

* * 
He was bom in Munich, 
and under his father's guid- 
ance, who was a celebrated 
lithographer, by the way, 
was early encouraged and 
trained in the study of art. 
me a student (in the Academy 
5h, of which he was later in life 
ctor) of Julius Schnorr. One 
first works was entitled the 
" and his historical picture 
'oundations of the Catholic 
' was an early commission 
'ought him into prominence, 
imes of some of his other great 
re : ** The Death of Alexander 
t," ** Jesus l>ef ore the body of 
iein," ** Wallenstein's Progress 
'* **The Ride of the Girondists 
Scaffold,'' **Thusnelda in the 
\ of Gcrmanicus," and the 
cation of Mtinich *' in the conn- 
►f that city. 

aerica we have **The Death 
r," the small **Thusnelda" 
3 Stewart collection, and the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins " of 
\ collection. Both now belong 
Metropolitan Museum. His 
eth and Frederick of Bohemia 
„,, „ ,.,„,.,. receiving the News of the Battle of 

THE WISE VIRGINS. „ . .^ ^. . ^. , . .^ ^, 

I Prague is m Cmcinnati; his scene after the 

ART CHAT. murder of Wallenstein is owned by Mrs. W. 

THE prLOTY EXHIBITION. ^' Aspinwall of this city, where we have 

^ ,. xi.-11-iixi ! ftlso several other of his works. 

German art is not to-day held in the same I » 

estimation in this country as it was a decade | ^^^ painting under "consideration is said 
ago. A ta-ste for French art has superseded ^^ ^^^^ y^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ religious work of the 
that for the former, and the teutonic ele- ^j,^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ previouslv in his career 
ment in modem collections of pamtmgs ^^^^^^^, ^.^^^j^ ^^^^^^ to chronicling epi- 
is one to ten of the gallic. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ hi^io^, 

THRorciH the efforts of Mr. W. B. Waring In ** The Wise and Foolish Virgins "there 

we have at present on exhibition at Yan- is nothing archaeological ly correct about 
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CARL VON PILOTY. 

either the scene, the costumes or the faces. 
They are not Hebrew maidens. Munkacsy 
has been far more careful in tins respect in 
his ** religious" works. We are told, how- 
ever, that the models for the figures were 
the daughters of Liszt, the composer and 
the painter's own daughter. 

The introduction of the dog into the pic- 
ture was hardly a happy idea. The mn- 
ning water from the fountain is a disturb- 
ing element, and the angles which some of 
the arms form are anything but graceful. 
The flowers and lions are dry in quality, 
and many of the trinkets and ornaments 
which the owners wear have undue promi- 
nence, the girdle (girder) which the kneeling 
wise virgin supports is particularly salient 
and inartistically so. 



The brunette on our extreme right, who 
gazes intently toward the coming bride- 
groom and protects the flame of her lamp 
with her veil, is by far the most real, most 
impressive figure in this composition. 
Every line in the figure is graceful and in- 
dicates attention, the face most skillfully 
painted and sweet in its rotundity ; there is 
almost a flush of color on the cheek indi- 
cative of the excitement of the moment. 
We might well imagine that she is the 
cousin of the bride. The costume is in 



]jerfect harmony 
with the flesh ; 
the coral necklace 
is happily intro- 
duced, and the 
dark overskirt bal- 
ances the black 
hair in an admir- 
able manner. 

If the right arm 
is somewhat faul- 
ty in drawing, and 
broad at the 
shoulder, it is 
counterbalanced 
by the beautiful 
lines in the left 
arm and hand ; 
and the girl's feet 
are painted most 
beautifully, and 
with classical per- 
fection. 

On the left of 
the canvas we have 
again a strong fig- 
ure, that of the 
foolish virgin who has thrown herself down 
upon the ))avement burying her head in her 
arm. Her face is consequently hidden, but 
the figure in its ensemble is legitimately 
dramatic, and the simplicity of the costume 
is far preferable to that of most of the other 
figures, which remind one forcibly of the im- 
promptu compilation of private theatricals. 
And I surmise that the voung ladies' head- 
dress will hardly bs emulated by our fashion 
demoiselles who visit the gallery. 

We are now led to the central group, 
which does not attract one at first on account 
of the excessive lighting the picture has 
from the gas-jets not improving the standing 
figure who is in white. 

This group is disappointing. It is highly 
suggestive of a mere operatic pose, and the 
pleading of the kneeling figure is not at all 
intense. Her eyes have no expression what- 
ever, while the eyes of all the other figures 
are full of meaning. Her hand grasps the 
wrist of the wise virgin in a most unnatural 
manner. 

The wise virgin, who is standing upright, 
forms the only vertical figure in the com- 
position, and who should therefore be ma- 
jestic in the extreme, is not given full credit 
for the height from the fact that the artist 
has seen fit to dress her heavily and clumsily 
about the hips, giving her such breadth that 
she almost looks stumpy ; her face, however, 
is expressive and well-painted, strong in 
values, and in harmony with the Egyptian 
head-dress which surrounds it. E. K. 
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IN THE LIMELIGHTS GLARE. 

There is a purj^lisli pallor to the noon- 
day complexion of a beautiful actress that 
gives me a pain. I have often met our most 
flower-like samples of the romantic dramatic 
profession sliding along the shady side of a 
cross street on the way to rehearsal. I 
have detected them by a general outline of 
figure and physiognomy, and not by their 
coloring and nobility of feature. What 
they were last night had been slept off, and 
the luminous unworldliness that had quelled 
us by its rad'ance seemed to have been left 
on the pillow or to have got lost in a towel. 
It is usually a feminine attribute to dispel a 
gas-light triumph of physical charm by com- 
ing out into the next morning's sun in a coat- 
ing of blue-white chalk. When a girl doesn't 
powder her nose she is worthy of study as 
something unconventional, either charm- 
ingly careless or unpleasantly strong-minded 
and self-conscious. I presume that the 
recognized style of strewing such flowery 
bloom over the features is through the 
agency of a small and downy puff. My 
clouded memories of extreme infancy recall 
something approximating the puff move- 
ment. But 1 have grown to imagine that 
the actress has her maid or her mother fill 
a pair of bellows with powder and then faces 
a fierce charge of it with her eyes shut. It 
then appears to be rubbed in by means of 
something like a heavy chamois pad, after 
which it is baked by a process unknown to 
the outer world. The actress, who is 
usually a sensible woman and wants to be 
admired on a cultured basis, seems always 
to be startlingly ignorant of the ghastly de- 
ception she is trying to imi>ose upon the 
out-door public. Of course it is not an 
effort on her part to impart a grotesqueness 
to her personal appearance, but to perpetu- 
ate the illusions that the soft-toned lights 
of the theatre clothed her in. She forgets 
that she is like the star that glows so silver- 
bright in the black ni7ht sky and fades 
like dew before the sun's warmth. The star 



might as well wrap itself in tin-foil and try 
to glimmer for us at noon-time. We would 
laugh at the hypocrisy of \% then instead 
of admiring it so fully when its time 
comes. It is really one of the most 
depressing features about women Avho act 
that they carry their stage customs out on 
to the boulevards and into drawing-rooms. 
They are very apt to practice an aBstheticism 
of dress and coiffure that is purely profes- 
sional. Their manners may be charming, 
even though a shade too prcnionce^ but the 
darkness at the corner of the eye is an un- 
blended line, while the eyebrows, if they 
lack proper continuity and curve, are given 
it, and the purplish daylight bloom is well 
nigh unescapable. The ascent to fame and 
success seldom eliminates this. The great- 
est tragedienne of France is a flamboyant 
example of the condition. The musical- 
voiced, poetic-formed lady who stars with 
Mr. Dixey's reflection is another. The tall 
and charming fairy of fine comedy, who baa 
invested so many G-erman-born heroines 
with New York lightness and flavor, must 
also be classed in the same talented com- 
pany. Mary, of fair Kentucky, who pre- 
fers scaling Scottish hills and skimming 
lochs and heathers to browsing on the blue 
grass of her native State is, by day, an 
awfully sad and powdery refutation of her 
supremo night-time pinkn*^ ss and purity of 
flesh ; while the Langtry is not less so, but 
moro. I think the actresses almost have a 
right to assert that it is not because they 
are actresses that they attempt to place an 
artistic finish upon crude nature, but be- 
cause they are women. I will admit that 
facial embellishment of this sort is becoming 
nearly universal. But the ac^tresses began 
it, and you won't find it often where they 
don't set the example. The Adirondack 
freshness of a freckled-faced girl, with four 
shades of tan on her cheeks and neck, 
would fairly make stage art, with the lights 
turned away from it, seem hectic and repel- 
lant. I should think an actress would 
realize this, and wash her face with any- 
body's good soap till it shone with honesty. 
I couhl almost want to sue for a divorce 
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from a girl who rubbed potted cream* on her 
nose and chin when she went to bed, and | 
dabbed at herself with a powder pnff when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself. Just 
imagine the total sinking of sentiment in ' 
the act of affixing one's signature to the en- 
dorsement of a complexionizer. 
» 

New York itself is a heterogeneous farrago 
of incongruities redolent with Anarchists, , 
flashing with millionaires and governed by 
the electric subway commission, but no- | 
tiling is so characteristic of the town and of it 
peculiarly as its manner of setting up gods | 
and goddesses and the knocking them down 
with unexplained and self-satisfied incon- 
sistency. This style of somersault- turning \ 
originates with and is made popular by the , 
daily press. That secret and flame-eyed 1 
organization hounded Mrs. Potter into a 
notoriety which would have required a 
woman of steel and sublime power to pre- 1 
serve. Planting her on a pinnacle of pre- 
posterous prominence it roared loudly for the ' 
public to view her there, and then as the pub- 1 
lie viewed and wondered, that press took its 
cudgels in hand and belabored Mrs. Potter 
and scoffed at her for permitting herself to 
be inflated so. The lady was passive, as 
most ladies are. She had floated' on helpful 
waves to where she thought were the sing- 
ing sands of fortune and rest, but they sank 
beneath her and the waves had receded 
and were mocking her. I could have told 
Mrs. Potter long ago that nothing so uncer- 
tain exists south of the North Pole as the 
temper and judgment of dramatic critics. 
They are individuals, and so impressionable, 1 
at one time weak and at others strong. A 
passion for slaughter takes possession of 
them sometimes, and the beauteousness of 
the fairest thing in life appears to them a 
distortion. This is human, and is occa- , 
sioned by dyspepsia and other physical or 
mental obliquities. The usual critic was 
angered, preliminarily, by the big blare 

♦ Look here, 5fcLe]lan, you might bave left out this al- 
Iiulon to **j>otted cream." The Rccamler preparation 
has doDe Thb Theatre a trreat deal of good. It is a I 
contribution which I can always rely on to fill the fourth 
page of the cover. d. w. 



blown by his fellow-workers, the para« 
graphers, about Mrs. Potter and her pur- 
pose. His finer-striing nature rebelled at 
the charlatanism of the ways and means em- 
ployed to gain notice, and he felt that the art 
he studied and measured was being debased 
by a worldly woman who required a rebuke. 
So the rebuke was given. Mrs. Potter 
would have had to have been a wonder- 
ful and all-sweeping actress to have 
escaped that rebuke. A big gun had 
been loaded and the temptation to hear 
the explosion of it was too much for 
a critic. This is the way I explain 
to myself the illimitable condemna- 
tion of Mrs. Potter in some quarters. The 
people who go to see her and pay for their 
seats have a great deal of good to say about 
her. The cry of fraud comes from the free 
list. In this case I am further impressed 
by a belief that has been growing in me for 
some years, namely, that fineness, lightness 
and crude, fawn-like grace in a woman are 
qualities that impress the masculine mind 
less often than broadness, deep-chestedness 
and a firm stride of thick under-pinning. 
With the talents equal, or even slightly in 
favor of the light-weight, I will always back 
a hundred-and-sixty-pound woman against 
a hundred-and-twenty-pound one in a match 
for critics* patronage as a player of senti- 
mental drama. One of Joseph Keppler's 
besi:)angled figures of robust Columbia stirs 
emotions that the slender innocent who is 
leading the tigers in the frontispiece of No- 
vember Harper's could never affect. This 
warping of good taste I could explain away 
in the case of a peddler of dry goods and 
notions, who, when he is allowed to relax 
from the intense eff'ort of reducing a per- 
centage, falls into a flood of beer and studies 
time-tables to learn when he can leave for 
the next town, but I cannot discover how it 
obtains so effectually with an inhabitant of 
a cultured clime and era like ours, where a 
mild asceticism ought to be considered the 
thing to practice, and good art of all kinds 
should have toned down our tastes from tlie 
bulging curves and high hues of mere vo- 
luptuousness to the gentler beauties of a 
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better civilization. The poets who see no- 
thing to forgive or hope for in Mrs. Potter 
very probably view her dramatic powers 
from a side on which I may not now hope to 
range, but I must think they have missed 
something. It may not be art or even talent, 
but if there is not an intangible charm 
there, I will have to begin to doubt the 
sanity of a large number of regular play- 
goers who have no personal feeling in the 
matter, but undoubted good judgment and 
fine sensibilities. * I have never heard the 
opinion expressed that this lady is a great 
actress, or ever can be, but a sweetness has 
been found in her that has entirely esc iped 
Mr. Winter of Th^ Tribune and Mr. Towse 
of the Evening Post. These eminent writers 
have barely escaped an inexplicable rancor 
in their estimations of the actress, and if 
they believe her so utterly worthless as they 
express, she does not deserve the intensity 
of denunciation which has come from them. 
A woman who tries, and succeeds in convey- 
ing pleasure to on-lookers, even if it is as a 
rose does it, without theatric skill or sur- 
prising emotion, fulfills something. One 
might condemn Mrs. Potter's plays or her 
fiammeous management, but to concentrate 
any marked wrath upon her pretty bronze- 
colored head seems too bad and unmanly. 
It is unnecessary, too, and ought to be im- 
possible. Maybe this seems like sentiment, 
but it isn't. I only know that Mrs. Potter 
deserves a good word. 

C. M, S. McLellan. 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
I could not help thinking as I walked 
home the other evening after playing Ham- 
let, that if it were permitted that the shades 
of the departed actors should revisit the 
glimpses of the footlights what a glorious 
procession of giants might pass before them. 
In my mind's eye the modem dress-suit 
and the delicious stove-pipe hat gave place 
in that procession to the powder, the courtly 
costume, and the soft and exquisite manners 
of those who had peopled the streets before 
the present time. I seemed to see the great 
Oarrick, Mrs. Hiddons, that wonderful and 



comprehensive genius Brinaley Sheridan, 
author, manager, poet, and politician, the 
Kembles, the Keans, the Harleys, Mr. Quin 
and Mr. Macready all pass in review before 
me, and I could not help contrasting in my 
own mind the appliances I had seen in a 
pretty modern theatre with those which these 
great men had to use and contend with. In 
the old theatre candles were the sole means 
of illumination, and I could not help think- 
ing of some of those great men, when, in 
the middle of some great point, the ** super " 
had come snuffing the candles, which had 
guttered and epluttered in front of them. 
I had often imagined what it must have 
been for one of those actors to go through 
one of Shakespeare's grand soliloquies 
after this fashion : To be, 6r not to be (look 
at that candle) ; that is the question. (I 
wish somebody would snuflf that candle.) 
Whether 'tis noble in the mind — (Drat 
the candles ! Puflf ! Put it out !) Whether 
acting had retrograded or improved was a 
question it was almost impossible to settle. 
The history of acting was a matter of mem- 
ory, and it is a difficult thing to test. It has 
been said that dramatic authors of the 
present day are not to be compared with 
those of the past, but we must take into 
consideration the altered circumstances. 
In the old days, Shakespeare would invent 
and take a plot and weave round it aU his 
subtlety, poetry, and grace of diction, but 
would not care a jot whether a character 
were one day here, and in Italy to morrow, 
or whether you meet him in the first scene 
in Venice, and in the second in Cyprus. But 
the practical man of to-day turns to his 
Bradshaw and says: ** My dear fellow, you 
could not do it." The present system of 
living, and the rapidity of communication, 
are so great, that it seems as if men wanted 
to read as quickly and to boil down what 
is in a book of 345 pages, and read the sub- 
stance of the whole in one. So it is in the 
drama. The expression of all that which is 
so great and noble in Shakespeare's work, 
often delayed the progress of the piece, and 
one of the first acts of a manager in producing 
one of the classic plays was to cut away that 
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which in their closets they would probably 
most admire, There are men nowadays as 
capable of producing plays of a high class, 
if the taste of the public were the same, as 
in days gone by. 

However great the desire in certain classes 
of the community to return to stock com- 
panies, the larger number would insist upon 
having the latest London successes pro- 
duced as rapidly as they could possibly be 
secured. To find a company to play Tjf 
Mikado to-night, Claudian to-morrow, Fausl 
next week, and The Prirate SecreUtry tlio 
week after would be impossible. It is not 
possible to pay the cost if it were possible to 
find the company. The present system of 
paying dramatic authors practically pre- 
cludes such a thing. In the olden time a man- 
ager would j)ay about £2 a week to select any 
works he chose from the Dramatic Authors' 
Society, but nowadays the dramatic author 
would expect to get, at least, five i^er cent, of 
the gross receipts, and was very often part 
proprietor of the company. They would 
never get them to give up the £2(X) or £300 a 
month for which they would have received 
years ago some £5, £6, or £S ; then the 
actors used to play, in those days, perhaps 
six or seven parts in a week ; but now a 
young actor would keep to the same part in 
a traveling company for, perhaps, two years 
at a time. There is no way of improving 
this till men work for the sake of work alone, 
and not for the lucre which so many admire. 
Yet I must not, like Clandian, go on for 
ever. Wilson Barreti. 



Grand Con :*ERVATORY op Mu-«:c.— The one-hundred- 
and-flfty-fourth entertainment of the (irand Coneen'atory 
of Mui?ic, 46 Wet»t Twenty-third street, took place Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Nov. 9, at Chickering Hall, and wa« 
attended by a very larpe and enthiisiaf-tic audience. Pro- 
/eiwor Max Bend'ieira fang several HongH by Otto Haekh, 
Profe«For J. Zelgler exhibiteJ some brilliant piano play- 
ing, particularly in the Chopin ballade and the Orieg 
Concerto, the orchestral part of which was played on the 
organ by Professor H. E. Parkhurst Miss M. Mitchell 
contributed songs by Edgar 8. Kelley and Otto Hackh. 
The *' Quarterly," by the students of this school, will 
take place at Chickering Hall Dcciraber 7. 



THE WEEK. 

** JINGLE." 



On the evening /of Novc»mber 12 Mr. 
Irvinpj's programme at the Star Theatre was 
made up of two piec ^s **The Bells," which 
has been seen here bafore, and a farce en- 
titled *' Jingle," with the following cast of 
characters : 

Mr. Alfred Jingle Mr. Hknrt Irtiko 

Mr. PiCKwicK Mr. H. Hows 

Mr. Nathaniel Winkle Mr. Kmbrt 

M r. AiKjrsTUs Snodgkass Mr. Haviland 

Mr. Wakdle Mr. 8. Johnpon 

Mr. TupMAN Mr. Harbl'RT 

Mr. N uPKiNr* Mr. Wbnmaw 

Mr. Pbrkrr Mr. J. Carter 

Sam Wellbr Mr. Martin Harvet 

Job Trotter Mr. Archer 

Fat Boy Mr. Gurxkr 

MiHH Rachbl Mr«. Pauncbi^rt 

MiMH Kmilt Mise Mathews 

Mi^H Arabella Miss F. Habwood 

There is a delightful satisfaction in read- 
ing the names of so many old friends, and 
their representation was very clever in 
every way. Although it was only a one act 
piece, Mr. Irving is again to be compli- 
mented on his remarkable attention to de- 
tail — in fact, it would hardly seem to pay 
for the trouble. There ere" five different 
scenes : the ** Golden Cross" Hotel, War- 
die's Garden, a room in the ** White Hart " 
Inn, a coffee-room at the ** Angel " and Mr. 
Nupkins' house. All these were painted es- 
pecially for ** Jingle" and brought here 
from London. The costumes were perfect, 
and every member of this companv, which 
seems extraordinarily well adapte<i for all 
of Mr. Irving's wants, here ^ppe,ared as if 
cut and dried for the occasion only. Mr. 
Irving's Alfred Jingle is a rattling perform- 
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ance, and so free from the ** mannerisms*' 
which are so frequently imitated aa to sug- 
gest that, after all, the actor must either as- 
sume them as MfdhUis in ** The Bells,*' or 
else his Jimjle shows that, to forget his na- 
tural peculiarities, he must assume what is 
especially unnatural to him, and hence his 
versatility. The lover of Charles Dickens 
appreciated ** Jingle,'* and doubtless many 
went home that night and turned over some 
long-closed pages of Pickwick. 

Mr. Irving's presentation of **The Bells,** 
seemed, if anything, more effective than ever. 
Several improvements in the lighting and 
tableau arrangement were discernible. 
** Faust'* was resumed on Monday, and on 
Saturday evening Mr. Irving appeared in 
Ms great character of Louin XL 

"LOYAL LOVE.'* 

On Monday evening, November 14th, Mrs. 
Potter appeared as Inez in the plav called 
** Loyal Love," at the Fifth Avenue theatre. 
The piece itself is sombre, melancholy, and 
improbable. It is suggestive of a great 
many standard plays without being en- 
titled to rank with them, and much of the 
blank vei-se has been spoken before in bet- 
ter shape. Briefly set down, the story of 
"Loyal Love" is this : Inez, the daughter 
of a banished Castilian, has married Pedro, 
son of the Portugal King, secretly. She 
lives alone in a sequestered and beautiful 
nook, with a faithful boy [Lnis), her pro- 
tector and companion, while the Prince is 
absent. Meanwhile, Gonzales finds the hid- 
ing place of the young wife, falls in love 
with her, and telfs the King, who had 
sought to marry his son to some one else. 
Gtmzdles forces the King to visit her and 
threaten her life unless she gives up Pedro 
and marries Gonzdles. She is arrested and 
placed in a prison. There Gonzales tries to 
ruin her, but she defies him. He orders 
poisoned wine to be brought, but a humane 
jailer extracts the poison, and puts in a 
sleeping draught insteaci. Believing death 
would be preferable to disgrace, Inez drinks 
the wine, and Gonzales leaves her to die. 
During this time Peiro had been told that 
his wife was unfaithful and had flown with 
Oonzales. He does not believe it. He finds 
her in the prison evidently dying, and she 
tells him of the poison Gonz'des had forced 
her to drink. As he lays her down in 
presumed death, (?o«^«'e** comes in, and P^dro 
starts to attack him just as some people 
rush in yelling, ** Long live the King ! ** pro- 
claiming Pedro as successor to the father, 
who is dead. Pedro now finds his venge- 
ance, and orders the immediate execution 



of Gonzales. At this moment the jailer 
tells what he had done. Inez is reviving. 
She wakes to find her lover and herself a 
Queen. 

The merits of this piece are compactness 
and force. Only nine people are required 
in the cast, and two of these could be 
cut out. However, it is not especially 
adapted to Mrs. Potter, and I doubt if even 
Modjeska would be able to "draw "in it. 
Mrs. Potter gave further evidence of her 
ability. She has been severely criticised, 
but if she will accept what good suggestions 
many of these criticisms unconsciously 
make, and to her intelligence and perse- 
verance add courage, she will surprise her 
enemies, if she has any, change the opinion 
of many of her present critics, gratify her 
thousands of friends and eniich herself. 
She does some uncommonly good things as 
Inez, for a novice, but much of what might 
be very effective emotion is spoiled by a 
strange little gutteral rasping which, while 
it does seem hke the cry of a frightened bird 
is not as agreeable and as womanly as it 
ought to be under the circumstances. 

Two better men could not be selected for 
Mrs. Potter*s support in this play. Mr. 
Haworth's acting of Gonzales is superb. His 
lines are recited with a grace, ease and dis- 
tinctness in speech, and the continual sug- 
gestion of reserve power gave to what he 
did an absorbing interest. 

Mr. Bellew has never shown as much 
strength during his career in tliis city as he 
displays as Pedro. A more charming pic- 
ture of a man than he presents I cannot 
fancy. 

Young Conway, who has a voice which 
could i)ut the crier of the Colliseum to 
blush, which he delivers like Osmond 
Tearle and enunciates like Morris Ban*y- 
more, exhibits a healthy addition to the 
stage, backed np by ambition and under- 
standing. 

After Monday night's performance I asked 
Mr. Harry Edwards, of Wallack's, what he 
thought of Mrs. Potter. 

1 He said, "I think a great deal of Mrs. 

! Potter. She had a big wall of prejudice 

\ built up around her when she made her first 
appearance. Sheisa woman of great ability, 
and will yet make a strong name for her- 
self. She has faults, but they will be over- 

, come." 

I also asked Henry Lee. 

He said, "I am surprised. This woman 

[ has it in her, and interests me greatly." 

Fileur. 
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** SCHOOL." 



The production of Robertson's comedy of 
** School" signalized the first ai)pearance 
this season on Wallack's stage of John Gil- 
bert, whose Dr. Su'diffe, while in no way 
giving this delightful old gentleman a good 
chance, has done more toward attracting 
the audiences than anything else. ** School " 
is a play that is not worth such furnishing 
as Mr.' Abbey has given it. The scenic 
arrangement of the first act is one of the 
most exquisite pictures in this art that has 
ever been seen on the New York stage. In 
fact, it is to be doubted if it has ever been 
equaled. To have it unfolded to your 
view after arriving indoors trom a cold and 
chilly atmosphere, mud, and rain, is really 
a transport to a lovely nook so real that *' a 
breath of summer " by means of some scent 
of wood is the only thing wanted to com- 
plete the illusion*^ which the singing of 
birds makes so startling. 

As played by . the present company, 
** School " seemed a trifle stupid. 

I should like to ask these questions : 

Is it not rather early in the day for men 
to appear in an early afternoon school ex- 
amination in full evening dress ? 

Is this not incongruous : 

A lot of girls in gauzy summer dresses 
with nothing on their heads— it being warm 
weather undoubtedly — and the men with 
overcoats and kid gloves ? Fileur, 

PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

November 18 — "Monbars" was given Mon- 
day evening, for the first time in this city, at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, with Mr. Robert B. 
Mantell in the title role. As the name would 
indicate, the play is of French origin, and con- 
tains the usual amount of love, jealousy, crime 
and incongruity peculiar to the average 
French drama without the accompanying sug- 

festivcness and vulgarity. As Monbnr» Mr. 
lantell scored a definite success, carefully re- 
pressing any tendency to overact a role that in 
the hands of a less capable actor would be 
made ridiculous and intolerable. Miss Fanny 
Gillette, as the aristocratic heroine. Diane de 
Noirmont, and Mr Chas. Mason as the villain, 
Laurent, contributed by their good work to the 
excellence of the performance. 

Any one with a special predilection for Mr. 
OoUghtly had last evening an opportunity of pay- 
ing his money and taking his choice— Mr. Jef- 
ferson at the Arch Street Theatre, and Mr. Good- 
win at the Chestnut Street Theatre. Between 
the two performances there was a geo^phical 
distance of nearly a mile and an artistic dis- 
tance that may be lessened when Mr. (Joodwin 
has played the character as often as Mr. Jeffer- 
son. However, both theatres were filled with 
large and appreciative audiences that seemed 



fully alive to the merits of their own J/r. Go- 
lightly, and equally unconcerned as to the rela- 
tive work of the other Mr. GoUghtly. 

The name of Kiralfy is a sure drawing card in 
itself, and when he selects such a strong old 
romantic play as "The Duke's Motto" as a 
frame for his glittering ballets and gorgeous 
scenery, it is not surprising that the Academy 
of Music was crowded to witness the first Phila- 
delphia representation of "Lagadere. " The 
cast that is allowed to spin out the thread of 
the story whenever the stage is sufficiently clear 
from the ballet is the strongest that has been 
seen here in a spectacular play, and their efforts 
to render the plot intelligible were warmly ap- 
preciated. 

"Held by the Enemy," came back to the 
Chestnut Street Opera House with many altera- 
tions and Mr. Gillette as the war correspondent, 
that part having formerly been assum^ in this 
city by Mr. Chas. Dickson. The large audience 
extended a hearty welcome to Mr. Gillette and 
his play. 

A dramatized verson of H . Rider Haggard's 
*• She ' was performed at the Broad Street Thea- 
tre, October 9. Much nonsense has l)een written 
concerning the theatrical value and dramatic 
possibilities of Haggard's weird romance, that 
will be retracted after witnessing a performance 
of the play. The face is, that the slender plot 
and glaring impossibilities of the novel render it 
utterly worthless for dramatic purposes, except 
as a spectacular play, in which the attention 
could be entirely diverted from the plot to me- 
chanical effects, costumes and scenery. The 
gallery genii are not. prepared to accept wiih 
composure the statement that the beautiful She 
has seen two thousand years pass over her blonde 
liead. and they gave vent to their disapproval 
in unclas.sical remarks. The flowery speech 
and barbaric metaphor of the book has been 
closely adheretl to by the author of the version, 
Mr. Kichard C. White, seriously handicapping 
attempt at gravity, and dangerously tempting 
the risibilities of the irreverent gallery. 

The difficult character of She has been as- 
signed io Miss Alice Vincent, and she acquitted 
herself creditably. The only work, apart from 
this, worthy of mention is that of Miss Laura 
White. 

The benefit tendered Mr. C. D. Hess resulted 
in a success, substantial enough to be gratifying 
both to the beneficiary' and the originators of 
the testimonial. All the attractions m the city 
volunteered their services, and an attractive 
programme was prepared. Miss Palmer was 
prevented from carrying out her share of the 
programme by the illness of her leading man, 
Mr. R. A. Roberts, but she atoned for her ab- 
sence by sending a check for $200. The public 
appearea desirous of paying a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Hess for his superb productions of Eng- 
lish opera, years ago, with a company that has 
not to this time been surpassed. The Hess 
Opera Company made its Initial American per- 
formance at the Philadelphia Academy of Mu- 
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sic. October 5, 1878. The opera was '* Faust," 
and the production was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm. 

Clare Louise Kellogg made her ddbut in Eng- 
lish opera, as Marguerite , Joseph Maas playing 
Fantt; Henry Peakes was the Meph%9iophele$, 
Zelda Seguin was the Siebd, and Wm. T. Carle- 
ton, Valentine, made his first appearance in this 
country. Jennie Van Zandt, Edward Segum, 
WUliam Castle, and Sherwood Campbell, were 
also members of the company. 

A production of '* Faust," with such a castas 
this, deserves recognition, even after an interval 
of fifteen years. Tlie members of the company 
are scattered over the country, a few are dead 
and several have retired from the stage. 

William Castle has forsaken opera for the 
more fascinating profession of speculating, and 
U now in New York. Sherwood Campbell, 
who rose from black cork, died in 1874. Joseph 
Maas returned to England, became wonderfully 
successful and, I think, died a short time ago. 
Clara Louise Kellogg is giving concerts in 
the West ; she married her manager, Carl Stra- 
kosh, November 9, which is, I presume, her 
first step towards retirement. 

Mrs. Seguin made quite a hit last season as 
KaUsha, and is now with a light opera com- 
pany. Her husband, Edward Seguin, di^ in 
1879. Henry Peakes is **at liberty." Mme. 
Van Zandt, the daughter of Signor Blitz, is in 
Paris, with her dau^ter Marie Van Zandt, who 
made such a decid^ stand ^gainst the Parisian 
elaquere last season. And William T. Carleton 
is. as every one knows, guiding the helm of 
'* Nanon." Jefferies. 

— Miss Ethsl Sfraoue, the daughter of 
Mrs. Kate Spragne, and granddaughter of 
Chief Justice Chase, is going on the stage. 

— Madame Benba, Madame Modjeska's 
mother, is dead. She is said to have been 
a very energetic and capable woman. She 
bronght up a large family of children, of 
which the famous actress is the youngest. 

— Tom Eeene said to a reporter : * * Whom 
do X consider the foremost living American 
actor ? I am pronounced in my opinion. 
I consider Edwin Booth as the man above 
all others who is entitled to wear the cardi- 
nal's cap of our profession. He is the master 
of the passions, the perfect delineator of 
human emotions." 

BSTRILD^S 8ONG. 
** Had I wist," qnoth Spring to the swallow, 
** That earth could forget me, kissed 
B7 sammer and lared to follow 
Do^« n ways that I know not, I. 
Mt heart should have waxed not high, 
Midmarch woold have seen me die. 
Had I wist." 

*' Had I wist, O Spring/' said the swallow, 
** That hope was a sunlit mist, 
And ihc faint light heart of it hollow. 
The woods had not heard me sing. 
Thy wings had not known my wing. 
It had faltered ere thine did, Spring. 
Had I wist.*' —iSwtrUwme's ^^Locriru/'' 



A BOX OF POWDERS. 

(A Comedy in One Act Adapted from the 
French by Norman Jefferies.) 

Characters : 

Mrs. Nelly Wemtss A Young Widow 

Colonel Jack Humphreys. .A Family Friend 
A Voice in the Hall. 

The scene represents a drawing-room^ window 
at left, with curtains reaching to the floor. Ikxyr 
at hack and rigTU. Piano, chairs, table, and 
flre-plctce at left. 

Nelly (speaking to wings as she enters) : You 
imderstand, Mathilde ? I am at home to no 
one but the Colonel. 

Voice : Yes, madame. 

Nelly : What a frightful city this is for an 
unprotected woman to find herself alone in ! 
During the month I have been here my time 
has been wholly occupied in ridding myself of 
a swann of adorers. To be young, rich, and a 
widow, means that one is to be tormented from 
morning to night. Take a protector ; get mar- 
ried ; says the Colonel, an old family friend. 
Excellent advice, Colonel, but my experience 
with the late Mr. Wemyss warns me not to 
adopt it. But I must do something, as my 
suitors are becoming more and more persistent 
and audacious. Thmk of the temerity of my 
last and most ingenious admirer, who I met last 
week at the Charity Ball. I was foolish enou^ h 
to tell him that my husband was living, but old 
and infirm. On the strength of that valuable 
information, he has had the effrontery to rent 
an apartment directly opposite my windows, 
and sits there all day watching my room. [She 
goes to the window.) There he is now. And 
now for my feeble husband. ( Bu ttons a dressing 
gown around a chair, places a nighi cap on the 
top of a feather duster and puts it in the coUar 
of the gown, and mr^ves the chair to the window.) 
Now stare at him as long as you please. ( The 
door-bell rings.) Some one at the door; who 
can it be ? (Opens the door.) 

Voice : A letter has just been handed in for 
Madame. 

Nelly : Let me have it. (She closes t?ie door, 
opens the letter and reads) : 

Madam — Your eyes are very beautiful, but 
they are not as powerful as the lenses of my 
telescope, or they would have pierced to the 
heart and there read my love for you. But, 
my lenses have enabled me to detect the fraud 
you have set up in your window. You have 
been rash in deceiving me, for I shall this day 
enter your room and demolish the work of 
your aeceit. If you do not open the door to 
me, I shall enter through the window or down 
the chimney. Signed — ^C. H. Alliston, ex-ama- 
teur-champion gymnast. 

The villian 1 I will have to applj to the 
police for protection. (Bell rings ogam.) Ah 1 
there is the Colonel ; I shall inform him of that 
wretch's threat. No, he will only profit by the 
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occasion to offer me the services of his sword 
and the hand at the hilt. But here he comes, 
and I am forgetting my husband. {^Carrieit the 
ehair into the neH room.) 

The Colonel {with a package under his arm. 
8peak» while in the wings) : Good-mominp, Ma- 
thilde. Is your ungrateful mistress m the 
drawing-room ? There, you little rogue, I 
must have my toll. Now, run along. {En- 
ters.) Mrs. Wemyss, I have the honor — But 
stop ; she is not here . Well, 1 am not sorry, as 
I shall have time to take a little peep in the 
mirror. (Looks at himself in the glass.) Now, 
I don't think (hat my face is too red this morn- 
ing. Her reproach stung me to the heart. Last 
night, as 1 became more pressing than usual in 
my attentions, she remarked : Colonel, you 
must know that I admire you very much ; you 
are a handsome inan ; at all times polished, 
neat and correct, but why wiU you always have 
such a high color ? A trifle, I replied — want of 
exercise and all that ; I will pick up in my 
riding, and you will see the result. Returning 
to my quarters, I said to my orderly, at eight 
to-morrow morning my horse and t)oots. This 
mominff I took a six-mile gallop, and when 1 
returned I looked like — a boiled lobster. Some- 
thing had to be done, and for the first time in 
my life I consulted a doctor Try a leech, said 
he. No use, I have used a whole pond of 
them. Then use a foot-bath. But I cannot 
go about in society lugging a foot-bath and a 
kettle of hot water ; it would be idiotic. Then, 
as a final recourse, I will prei»cribe another 
remedy. Here is a box containing twelve pow- 
ders. Take two, wet them and place one on 
each ankle. It is sure relief. I have one on 
each ankle, and it is about time for them to 
assert themselves. 

Nelly {entering (he room) : Good morning, 
Colonel. 

The Colonel {bowing) : You come as lovely 
as Venus and as fresh as Bellona. 

Nelly : A madrigal I I see you are as gal- 
lant as usual. 

The Colonel : Both troubadour and soldier. 
You are well this morning ? Charmed to hear 
it. You must excuse my appearance ; I came 
on horseback. 

Nelly : No apologies, Colonel. But, do you 
know that your face is ruddier than usual this 
morning. Emotion at seeing me again ? Well, 
then I must pardon you. And what news have 
you come to tell me ? I have been so occupied 
that I have not had time to even glance at my 
papers. 

The Colonel ; What I You have not heard 
the topic of the hour ? 

Nelly : No ; what is it ? 

The Colonel : The Secretary of War has 
issued an order radically changing the style of 
boots worn by the army. 

Nelly {taking her embroidery) : Impossible ! 

The Colonel : In place of shoes they must 
now wear boots. ( Opens his package and takes 
out a pair of mUitarg boots.) Look at those 



boots. During the war we considered ourselves 
fortunate to have even shoes, and now they 
! must have boots. A pack of idiots ! {Ptaees 
tJie boots an a chair near the piano.) 

Nelly : I would sympathize with you, but 
my skein is in a frightful tangle, and I must beg 
a favor of you. 

The Colonel: Only too happy. {Taps on 
the floor with his right foot.) What shall it be ? 

Nelly : Are you patient ? 

The Colonel : My mother's name was Pene- 
lope. 

Nelly : Slight security ; but we will try 
you. Come sit here—on that chair. {He tips 
the floor with his left foot.) Take this basket of 
zephyr and sort it into colors. 

The Colonel : I will put the reds on my 
right knee and the blues on my left. {Taps on 
the floor with both feet.) 

Nelly : Place them where you please, only 
sort them correctly. 

The Colonel : Ah ! If it was as easy to 
disentangle {moves nervottdy) political complica- 
tions. (Aside) Great Caesar I how those pow- 
ders tickle. (AUmd) Let us sae— the reds here. 
(Aside) It is growing worse. (Aloud) And the 
blues— and— (Aside) There goes the other 
foot. ( With a sudden jerk he breaks several 
pieces of zephyr.) 

Nelly : There, you are breaking them all. 

The Colonel : Pardon me, 1 am as yet but 
a novice in the art, but will learn with a little 
practice. (Aside) Holy cannons ! how they 
sting ! (Breaks a whole skein of the reds. ) 

Nelly : Now I must stop you, or you will 
destroy my entire stock of zephyr. To con- 
vince me that you are penitent for your work of 
ruin, kneel on this ottoman at my feet, hold up 
your hands, and I will wind the skein on thent 

The Colonel {hesitating) : Must I kneel ? 

Nelly : Of course joxx must. Oh I these 
men. Grant them their own requests and they 
then refuse to accept. Eight days ago if I had 

Eermiited what I now command, you would 
ave been kneeling there ever since. 

The Colonel : I submit to the inevitable 
and here I am. (Kneels — Aside) Those pow- 
ders are growing hotter every moment. 

Nelly (mnding the skein) : Hercules at the 
feet of Olympia I But what is the matter. Col- 
onel ? — you are restless — are you ill ? 

The Colonel : While I am at your feet 1 
Never ! (Aside) That infernal doctor ! (Aloud) 
The position is a trifle unusual, Mrs. Wemyss. 
that us all. 

Nelly : But, the faculty of conforming and 
submitting to any posture or surroimdings, is 
that which characterizes heroes. Colonel. Re- 
member Mucins Scoevola, who held his hand in 
the fire. 

The Colonel (aside) : Yes, he held his hand 
there, but suppose both his ankles had been on 
fire— 

Nelly (finishing) : There, that will do. 

The Colonel (rising. Aside) : Now for lib- 
erty. (Aloud) Six o*clock, Mrs, Wemyss, how 
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rapidly time passes while enjojring your society 1 
1 regret that I must go, but a prior engagement 
tears me away. {Takes his hat.) 

^KLLY {aside): Going— and the ex-gymnast 
may come at any moment. He must stay. 
{Auyud) No, Colonel, you must dine with me, 
I accept no refusal. 

The Colonel {paHng up and dotcn the 
room) : I shall be too happy to accept, and only 
crave sufficient time to go to my club and return. 

Nelly : No ! no ! You must not leave me 
for a second. Try a game of dominoes. 

The Colonel {aside) : I must keep moving 
or I will explode. {Aloud) Pray excuse me 
this evenintr, Mrs. Wemyss, I should only bore 
you. {Aside) If I could only change these 
riding boot* for those loose military boots. 

Nelly : Then open the piano, and I will 
play that riterie you are so fond of. 

THE Colonel : A charming idea, which I 
was just on the point of proposing myself. 
{Aside) I may get a chance to change my boots 
behind the piano. (NeUy goes to th^ piano and 
plays. The Colonel stations himself behind the 
piano ) 

Nelly : But you must not stand there. The 
sound will drown the melody. 

The Colonel: Yes, but I will have the 
sight of your charming face to console me. 
{Aside) Heavens I will that burning never stop. 
{Aloud) Bravo ! Charming ! Ravishing ! 

{NeUy continues, while the Colonel makes fran- 
tir efforts to obtain the boots from the eJiair.) 

Nelly : What a beautiful passage that is. I 
hope you uphold me in my preference for the 
minor keys ? 

The Colonel : Yes, certainly — of course. 
What did you remark, Mrs. Wemyss ? 

Nelly . Colonel, you are not listening, and 
it was your favorite melody, too. Let us try 
Gounod's Printemps. I am sure you will like 
that. 

The Colonel : I am positive I shall. {He 
succeeds in securing the boots and puts thtm on 
the floor at his feet.) 

Nelly {singing): Springtime chases the 
wintry — 

Ttre Colonel {disappearing behind (he piano): 
My fortune for a boot -jack I At la.st I 

Nelly : Where are you. Colonel ? 

The Colonel {reappeanng) : Listening to the 
low notes . It strikes me that F sharp is a trifle — 

Nelly : F flat, you mean ? Ah ! you arc 
too stupid to-day. I will return to my cm- 
broidery. {Goes to the sofa.) 

The Colonel : Because my musical ear is 
so exact is it fair to call me stupid ? {Picks up 
the boots. Aside) Where shall I put them ? In the 
piano— no, they are too large. Ah I behind the 
curtain. {Hides them behind die window curtnins. ) 

Nelly {turning around) : What are you do- 
ing. Colonel ? 

The Coix)nel: Nothing; only thoroughly 
enjoying myself. 

. Nelly : Appearances are decidedly against 
you. I allow you to kneel at my feet, and you 



will not remain there. You hide behind the 
piano to criticize my low notes, and even now, 
instead of seating yourself at my side, you are 

Fromenading behmd the sofa like a caged tiger, 
really believe you are sulking. 

The Colonel : Nelly— Mrs. Wemyss. 

Nelly : It is a pity, too, because I was about 
to permit you to resume those protestations of 
affection that you were pouring out last even- 
ing when you were so cruelly interrupted. But 
if you are sulky — 

The Colonel : Hear me swear ! 

Nelly : Well, then you have my permission. 
Are you satisfied ? 

The Colonel : Am I satisfied I My rapture 
knows no bounds. {Aside) The change of 
boots was useless ; that devilish burning is com- 
mencing again. {Aloud) Ah ! Nelly f Nelly I 

Nelly : Yes, 1 know that you love me ; I 
believe you would make an excellent husband 
— but have yo»i carefully weighed the respon- 
sibilities you would assume in taking me for 
your wife. I love society, balls, theatres, 
races, and— 

The Colonel : But, Nelly— {Aside) This 
agony is terrible. {Aloud) I will love anything 
you love. We will go to the theatre every day 
and the races every night — no, on the contrary — 

Nelly : I am passionately fond of new 
toilets, jewelry, old lace : I am a coquette — 

The Colonel {suffering more and more): 
Heavens ! 

Nelly : Ah I that word startles you I 

The Colonel : Startled me ? I assure you 
I leaped with joy. If there is anything I adore, 
it is a coquette ; it is my ideal. {Aside) Will 
this torture never cease. {Paces nervously vp 
and down the room.) 

Nelly : And, Colonel — {Looks around after 
him,) Ah ! there you are. You know that the 
theatre, toilets, jewelry, and all that, are very 
dear, very dear. 

The CfoLONEL : I am rich. We will ruin 
ourselves if necessary. {Aside) Since I cannot 
get away, I must devise some plan to get her 
out of the room. {Looks about and sniffs sus- 
piciously.) 

Nelly : What are you looking for ? 

The Colonel : I may be mistaken, but have 
you a fire anywhere in the house ? 

Nelly : Yes, I think there is one in my room. 

The Colonel : Do you not detect an odor of 
smoke ? Permit me to go and see if everything 
is all right — 

Nelly : No, no— everything is topsy-turvy 
there. I will go myself, {Qoes into Tier room. 
The Colonel stoops behind the sofa. Nelly returns.) 

The Colonel: Foiled ! 

Nelly : You have been deceived, Colonel ; 
Mathilde has put my fire out. 

The Colonel {Afdde) : I must get her away. 
{Aloud) : Are you sure ? 

Nkllv : Certainly, as the fire is completely 
extinguished. 

The Colonel : Was that the only fire in the 
house. 
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Nelly : There may he one in tbe kitchen, but 
1 think not. 

The Colonel : I do not wi^h to startle you, 
but I should not be surpriseci if the smoke came 
from there. Do you not smell it ? 

Nelly ; No. 

The Colonel : Well, to be on the safe side, 
I will go and look. 

Nelly : You go to the kitchen ? What are 
you thinking of ? To satisfy you I will go my- 
self. {She goes out). 

The Colonel (Alone) : That was hard work. 
{StoojM behtud the sofa). Sacred bayonets ! those 
powaers stick like pitch, and burning pitch 
at that. Ouch! — Ah! At last, they are 
off ! And now where shall I put them ? I have 
it ; the window. {Ooes to the tcindow). Impos- 
sible. There is a man across the way watching 
the window through a telescope. Some one is 
coming. Into my boot you torment, — and this 
infernal box — into the other boot you miserable 
accomplice. (Nelly enters). Just in time ! 

Nelly : Really, my poor Colonel, fate is 
against Tou to-day. The nre has not been lighted 
yet, ana there is a fireman in the kitchen. 

The Colonel : A fireman ? 

Nelly: Yes. The cook says he is her cousin, 
and I did not press the matter. But what have 
you been doing ? You look pale ; are you ill ? 

The Colonel : Mrs. Wemyss, I will tell you 
all. {Aside). No, I dare not. She will laugh 
at me. I will be jealous of the man with the 
telescope. 

Nelly: WeU? 

The Colonel : Since you insist, I will tell 
you. I am jealous, yes, jealous, for I love you 
with all the passion of an ardent heart. And 
when I think of others who surround you. 
flatter you, and lovingly gaze on you, as that 
young puppy with the telescope is doing at this 
moment, I 

Nelly : What, you have seen him ? 

The Colonel : Have I seen him ? Oh, 
woman, woman, we lay bare our hearts to you. 
only to be asked if we have seen him. (Aside) 
I have not the slightest idea what I am saying, 
but I must say something. 

Nelly : Your reproach is unjust. And you 
will apologize when you learn to what extrem- 
ities 1 have been reduced to rid myself of that 
obnoxious person. For eight days have I 
arrayed that chair in a nightcap and dressing- 
gown, hoping that he would take it for my 
husband, fiut, alas, I did not count on his 
telescope. 

The Colonel : He has discovered the trick. 

Nelly : Yes, this morning. And now, you 
owe me reparation for so hastily mistrusting me. 

The Colonel : Command me. I am at your 
service. 

Nelly : You must put on the nijyht cap and 
dressing gown, and tenderly leaning on my 
shoulder, you must come to the window with 
me. Then you will be punished and I re- 
venged at the same time. Will you do it ? 

The Colonel : Will I do it ? My head re- 



clining on your shoulder — ( Rushes into next 
room after the garments. ) 

Nelly (aione): Now, my gallant astronomer 
of the wonderful telescope, we will test the 
boasted power of your glasses. (She goes 
towards the window and sees the CoUin^s boots 
projeeting from underneath the curtain). Ah! 
too late, the wretch has carried out his threat 
What shall I do ? ShaJl I call the Colonel ? 
No, I will give the villain one last chance to 
escape. (Addressing the boots): If you are 
fully alive to the danger of your situation you 
will escape at once. (Jo! {Opens the door): 
He does not stir. {The Colonel knocks at the 
other door): You Jiear, sir, my husband is 
coming. For the love of heaven, go before be 
enters. (The Colonel knocks again): One 
moment. Colonel. — You hear that, sir ? He is 
a Colonel ! Now, for the last, time will you 
go ? No ? Then your blood be upon your 
own head. {Opens the door) : Enter, Colonel, 
and avenge the honor of your wife. 

The Colonel {in dressing gown and night 
cap) : What ? 

Nelly: A man has dared to enter my win- 
dow ! 

The Colonel : Where is the wretch ? 

Nelly : Hiding behind the curtains. Look ! 
you can see his feet ! 

The Colonel (aside) : Csesars Ghost I She 
means my boots I (Aloud) : Nelly. I beg of 
you to retire to your chamber ; these scenes of 
violence and bloodshed are unfit for the eyes of 
your sex. 

Nelly : Colonel, let me remain, I am brave, 
and if you are wounded — '- 

The Colonel : Wounded ! Then you love 
me ? Joy and bliss supreme. If you love me, 
I entreat you to retire from the room for but a 
single moment 

Nelly : I obey, but be merciful. Colonel. 
Promise me you will avoid bloodshed. 

The Colonel : I solemnly swear it I 

(Nellg goes out of the room.) 

The Colokvl (Alone^ ooes to the cvrtain» fmd $tUe9 the 
boots ; the box of powders faU* vncbserved by Mm to tki 
floor) : Now, yoa wretch, I conld kill you like a dog, bat 
T prefer to send yoa where you came from. {Twtes <^ 
mUitarv boot^ andpufs on riding boot^.) UDder my feet, 
you ncoundrel, and hes for mercy ! What, yoa care to 
reeist,— take that,— and that And now {opens the vindae 
and throwft the boots out), out of the window, coward, 
villain, thief 

Nfllt {opens the door and screams) : Ton have kilktl 
him! 

The Colonel (barring view of the window) : Madun, 
you are aTenjted I 

Nellt: Take the hand of the woman yon have 
rescued, and I flhall have a hueband to protect me. {Stoops 
and picks up the box fif powders.) But what is this ? 

Tbe Colonel {aside) : Tho9c diabolical powders ! 

Nellt : The unfortunate wretch must hare dropped it 
in the struggle. {Opens the box.) Why it Is a box of 
powders ! 

The Colonel (innocently) : Gunpowder ? 

Nellt : No ; just ordinary powders. 

The Colonel : Are they hot ? 

Nellt : No ; why do you ask ? 

The Colonel : Merely curiosity ; sfter we are mairied 
I may tell you a Btory about them (Kisses her hand). 
The End. 
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The price of yearly subsbription to The Theatre is 
four dollars in advance. The editor solicits contributions 
from the readers of The Theatre, and suj^gesis that 
old play-bills, and scraps relating to the staf^e, notes, news 
and items appertaininff to the different arts, would be ac- 
ceptable. It is the desire of the editor to establish a 
widely-circulated magazine, and to further that end every 
good idea will be acted upon so far as possible. Care is 
always taken not to needlessly destroy valuable manu- 
script. All articles appearing in The Theatre arc 
written especially for it unless credited otherwise. 



ENTRE NOUS. 

A FEW weeks ago The Theatre dis- 
cussed at some length the prospects of the 
present musical season, and while admitting 
that these were attractive enough, it had no 
idea that musical promises would be as 
amply fulfilled as they now appear to be. 
A glance at the entertainments of last week 
alone, in this city, would almost make a 
stranger think New York music mad. Out- 
side of what may be called the chronic 
musical attractions, such as the Casino and 
Standard Theatre comic operas, the public, 
last week, had twenty high-class musical 
entertainments offered to them. While 
sixteen of these were presented at the 
usual evening hours: four were given in the 
afternoons, so that all sorts and conditions 
of music-lovers could have both their tastes 
and their opportunities gratified. Certainly 
New York has become a great musical 
centre at last, and perhaps the boast of a 
native enthusiast, that it would in time be 
the musical centre of the world, is not so 
foolish as it appeared. 



A GLANCE at the character of these 
musical entertainments should be instruc- 



tive as well as interesting. Six were grand 
operas, by such composers as Wagner, 
Meyerbeer and Verdi, but all of them sung 
in the German tongue. Four were given 
in the elaborate style for which the Metro- 
politan Opera House is famous, and the 
other two in the unpretentious but satisfac- 
tory manner of the Thalia Theatre. The 
other musical entertainments were of the 
most varied description, but all appealed to 
a public which loves music for its own 
sake. Then look at the artistes who sang 
and played to New York last week. First, 
in popularity at least, was Mamame Gerster, 
who was surrounded by perhaps the stong- 
est concert company ever heard in the 
United States, including Madame Has- 
treiter. Miss Nettie Carpenter, Madame 
Sacconi, Signor De Anna, Theodore Bjork- 
sten and Signor Carbone, as well as an 
orchestra of seventy-five instruments, under 
the able direction of Adolf Neuendorff. 
Next, the German opera at the Metropoli- 
tan demanded the services of such brilliant 
artistes as Frau Brandt, Fraulein Lili 
Lehman, Herr Alvary, and a score of oth- 
ers whose names have become household 
words in New York. The week, at the 
Metropolitan, was also signalized by the 
production, for the first time in America, of 
Nessler's grand opera of "The Trumpeter 
of Sackingen.'* The Thalia only gave such 
welcome and familiar friends as " II Trova- 
tore" and " The Postillion," but these had 
the advantage of Herr Boetel's phenomenal 
voice and vigor. Theodore Thomas' sym- 
phony concert was the most important of 
the other musical events of the week, but 
with Beethoven quartettes. American con- 
certs, the Philharmonic Society's recital 
and a brand new opera by an American 
composer and native librettist, the varie- 
gated musical tastes of New York should 
have been amply satisfied. 
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While on musical subjects, it is interest- 
ing to learn that our gallant old friend, Col. 
Mapleson, still retains the services of his pet 
tenor, Signor Ravelli. Private advices in- 
form me of this fact, but also convey the 
painful information that the ex-impressario 
of the defunct Italian opera is not in such 
good financial standing as his numerous 
friends and admirers would like to see him. 
In fact, Ravelli travels with the gallant 
Colonel, but will not give out a single tenor 
note until his manager produces a certified 
check for his night's services. This stern re- 
solve of the little Italian tenor not only gives 
the Colonel heaps of mortification, but caus- 
es him to do a tremendous amount of what is 
here called " hustling." However, up to 
date the "hustling" has been successful. 
Ravelli has never missed a concert, but on 
several occasions the curtain has risen at a 
suggestively late hour. The Colonel says 
that Patti invented that hideous device of 
pre-paynieni, and the Diva, for her part, 
remarks that but for such a system she 
might be living in a small flat in London, 
instead of a castle in Wales. 



Mr. (iKORCK S. KxHiHT, the admirable 
comedian, is a very tenacious little man. 
He produced F^ronson Howard's " Haron 
Rudolph " years ago, and failed with it. 
Last season he handed the manuscript to 
Mr. Cazauran, and requested that expert 
gentleman to rewrite and generally " fix it 
up." Mr. Cazauran did so, but Mr. Knight 
was not satisfied, and again handed the un- 
happy play to Mr. Belasco, requesting that 
expert gentleman to rewrite it and gen- 
erally *• fix it up." Mr. Belasco did so, and 
the much-tinkered play was produced at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre, with a cer- 
tain measure of artistic, but a woful absence 
of pecuniary success. Once more Mr. 
Knight presented poor old '* Rudolph " to 
Mr. Cazauran, and once again that deft 
little Frenchman " fixes it up." Of course 
Mr. Knight will give it another chance, and 
I wish him every success. But if you 
again fail, Mr. Knight, please put "Rudolph" 



in the fire and bow to the inevitable. The 
sight of a good man struggling with adver- 
sity is edifying enough, but the spectacle of 
Mr. Knight wasting the best years of his 
life and his fine talent in an endeavor to 
force a repulsive play upon the public is 
not a pleasing or profitable one. 



If ever a thing of beauty w^as a joy for- 
ever, the December number of Harper's 
Ma^nizine will be treasured for a long 
while. It is not so set down on its title- 
page as being a " Christmas Number," but 
it is so brimful of exquisite drawings, and 
charming stories in prose and verse as to 
render the issue apropos of holly wreaths 
and plum puddings. There are, in all 169 
pages of good things, including nearly sev- 
enty engravings. Perhaps the gem of the 
whole collection is the poem entitled " The 
Vicar." by W^introp M. Praed, which is 
suberbly set by numerous drawings, by 
Abbey, which are singularly companionable. 
Especially is this so in illustration of the 
verse : 

*• And he was kind, and loved m sit 

In the low hut or fr.irnish'd i oitajic. 
And praise the farmer's l'.<incly wii. 
And share ihe widf»w's homelier pnttax't*." 

Mr. Howells contributes a bright farce 
called •* Five O'clock Tea," and Thoma'^ 
Hailey Aldrich a dramatic poem, " Pauline 
Pavlovna." These, with numerous stories 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Frances Bay- 
lor, Captain King, and "Charles Egbert 
Craddock " help to make up one of the 
most beautiful publications that ever emi- 
nated from pen and press. 



Caroline Hill has advertised to make 
her first appearance since her return to 
London at a trial matinee of Hamilton's 
[ new drama, " Hand-fast," on Dec. 13. 

Perugini, the tenor, has arrived in Paris 
from Vienna. And I am glad to hear his 
hearing is entirely restored. He will go 
through a course of lessons under Sbegda. 
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There are a few things ihey do worse in 
England than in this country ; and one of 
them is the care of old and decayed play- 
actors. Two years ago, Messrs. Robson 
and Crane made some fame and fortune by 
their admirable revival of the *' Comedy of 
Errors." But twenty or more years ago 
there were in England, Messrs. Henry and 
Charles Webb, brothers, who were famous 
throughout the United Kingdom for their 
performance of the " Two Dromios." These 
gentlemen were as like as the proverbial 
two f>cas. It was not necessary for one to 
imitate the other, and both were excellent 
coined ians. Henry Webb has been gath- 
ered to his fathers long years ago, but 
Charles remains at the advanced age of 
seventy-three and lives or, more properly 
speaking, is dying in a miserable attic near 
Drury Lane, London. Charles Webb's ] 
theatrical career has been long and entirely 
hon<^>rable to himself and his profession, h 
is by no means creditable to the actors and 
pla\'jj:<^ers of England that such a veteran ' 
should end his days in poverty, squalor I 
and neglect. Their good intentions and i 
native benevolence are no doubt as </enuine 
as t>ur own, but they clenrly want some ' 
tirnf-ly and judicious stirring up. A few 
da\'S of Mr. A. M. Palmer's enert^- and 
judj^nient would, 1 think, be hi^^hly beneti- 
cuil to the apparently sluggish sympathies 
of the London actors and playgoers. 
Charles Webb, by the way, was not only an 
admirable actor but a dramatic author of 
much skill and versatility. He, therefore, 
has a claim upon literature as well as the 
drama, and it will be a lasting blemish on 
the name of both professions if the old 
gentleman is not speedily and permanently 
removed from the misery which resulted 
from no faults of his own. 
*** 

The dramatic critic of a morning journal 
recently reviewed the comedy of " School," 
and showed how dangerous a little knowl- 
edge sometimes is. The "critic "discovered 
that Mr. Robertson is indebted for his Naomi 
Ttg'^f to Thackeray's Miss Swartz in " Van- 
ity Fair." and for his Beau Farintosh, to the 



same great author's immortal Major Pen- 
dennis. Miss Swartz^ according to Mr. 
Thackeray, is a homely, ignorant, rather 
stupid, but good-natured girl who bears 
only one resemblance to Naomi Tighe in 
being stupendously rich. Naomi, on the 
other hand is, according to Robertson, very 
pretty, very clever and rather pert, so that 
her resemblance to Miss Swartz is difficult 
to trace ; at least by any one who has taken 
the trouble to study either Mr. Thackeray 
or Tom Robertson. The parallel between 
Beau Farintosk and Major Pendennis is al- 
together preposterous. Farintosk is as he is 
described, a ** beau," in other words a fop ; or 
in still more modern language an elderly 
lady-killer. Major Pendennis is, however, 
only the perfection of a selfish old bache- 
lor, very fond of good society and the 
patronage of his superiors. Had any one 
dared to call the gallant major a " beau " he 
would probably have been " called out " 
with all the promptitude becoming a soldier 
whe bore such a resemblance to the Duke 
of Wellington. The morning papers' dra- 
matic critic had better re-read his Thackeray 
before he again institutes comparisions be- 
tween that inunortal's creations and those 
of lesser writers. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Morton in iFiese 
pages jx)inted out the difficulty of success- 
fully dramatizing Thackeray. Let anyone 
who is even tolerably familiar with " Vanity 
Fair," go and see " Henrietta," and observe 
Mr. Howard's manner of treating the fam- 
ous scene where Becky Sharp exposes 
George Osborne's pretensions to the 
mourning and faithful Amelia. Mr. How- 
ard treats this scene as well as he can in the 
circumstances no doubt, but it is the only 
weak moment in the play and bored the 
audience perceptibly. Mr. Morton's advice 
to Thackeray dramatizers is like Panch's 
advice to those about to marry — don't ! 
*♦♦ 

The Christmas number of Scribner's 
comes to us rad iant with gold on its cover and 
a list of contents as bright as the diamond 
dust on a woman's hair. Mr. E. P. Whip- 
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pie contributes an elaborate article on 
Dickens, in which he says : " The critics 
were not altogether wrong in saying that 
while his humor always cheered, his pathos 
frequently enfeebled. Vigorous manly and 
womanly will to do practical benevolent 
work, is apt to be dissolved in such tears as 
Dickens makes us sometimes shed." It 
seems to me that this is somewhat ambigu- 
ous. Mr. Whipple also adds that Dickens's 
heart is developed out of all proportion to 
his brain ; that " He is a reformer, but a 
reformer whose common-sense is unaccom- 
panied with comprehensive intelligence, 
and whose moral sense frequently impels 
him to be practically unjust." 

It is with great regret The Theatre 
observes that Mr. Abbey is not fulfilling the 
expectations formed about his management 
of Wallack's Theatre After the " Mouse- 
trap " failure, " Caste " was very well as a 
stop-gap, but " School " having also failed, 
its alternation with "Caste" is a dreadful 
confession of poverty of resource. But 
while even these things may have been due 
to pressure of circumstances, the contem- 
plated revival of '* Forget-Me-Not " is al- 
together " tolerable and not to be endured." 
This lurid and unwholesome play has been 
worn threadbare all over the United States 
both as " Forget-Me-Not " and " La Belle 
Russe." Miss Genevieve Ward exhaust- 
ted what little vitality there was in it, and 
Miss Rose Coghlan, Miss Jeffreys Lewis, 
and other actresses have found out its 
little life in the chief cities of the Union. 
** Forget-Me-Not " should have been de- 
cently interred long ago. Its revival will 
not be a survival of the fittest by any means, 
but a resurrection without any profit and 
with no purpose except perhaps to show 
that Mr. Abbey has too many irons in the 
fire. It is a pity, however, that such a fine 
and classic property as Wallack's should suf- 
fer from Mr. Abbey's attempted ubiquity 
The wild and unhallowed rumor that he 
also contemplates reviving the " Silver 
King", for Mr. Osmund Tearli's special 
advantage, is, I hope, altogether monstrous 



and unfounded. If I could presume to 
give Mr. Abbey a word of advice. I would 
counsel him to spend a couple of days 
among his neglected manuscripts ; and I am 
prepared to wage that he would find some- 
thing very much more to his advantage 
than " Forget-Me-Not " and the ** Silver 
King." None of my plays are among the 
archives of Wallack's Theatre, so that I 
speak without personal prejudice. 



It is a peculiar tendency of the times 
to draw such apparently antagonistic insti- 
tutions as the church and the stage to- 
gether. Everybody knows that a number 
of amiable enthusiasts in London have 
started a " church and stage guild," and 
by the aid of muflins, tea, toast and 
sermons, are doing their best to convert 
the ballet girl and show the low come- 
dian the error of his abandoned ways. 
The first season that Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry honored us with their presence, 
they visited the church of the late Mr. 
Beecher, and much capital was made, of 
course, not by the actor, out of the circum- 
stance. Why there should be anything re- 
markable in the visit of two actors to a 
place of worship I can't understand, but it 
evidently struck the newspaper men as 
something worthy of attention, and as such 
they recorded the visit of Miss Terry and 
Mr. Irving to Plymouth Church. Mr. 
Irving must have been impressed with the 
eloquence and humor of the famous preacher, 
for not only does he and his company act 
" Faust " this week in aid of the Beecher 
Monument Fund, but he has persuaded 
those alleged unbelievers, the managers of 
the Star Theatre, to give their house and 
their services toward immortalizing Mr. 
Beecher in marble, brass or bronze. This 
is enough to make Calvin, John Wesley, 
and John Knox do what aggrieved spirits 
are supposed to be in the habit of doing : 
that is, turn over in their graves. Why. by 
the way, should perturbed spirits adopt 
this means of showing their astonishment 
or displeasure? It can't possibly do any 
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good and may disturb many who are entirely 
oblivious to or at least careless of the doings 
of this active world. I hope Mr. Irving's 
sj>ecial performance for the Beecher Monu- 
ment Fund may be entirely successful and 
encourage the citizens of his country to 
perpetuate the famous preacher's memory 
in statuary form ; but the Washington and 
Grant undertaking of this kind should be a 
\vaming to those who would not cast 
ridicule on the heroes they presume to 
worship after death. 

*** 
The church has often found for itself a 
place in dramatic literature, but very rarely 
to its own glorification or to the permanent 
advantage of the theatre. In plays which 
have lived, the only one I can recall which 
makes its clergyman other than a hypo- 
crite or a buffoon, is Boucicault's charming 
comedy of " Old Heads and Young Hearts," 
wherein the Rev. Jesse Rural \s depicted as 
one of the most lovable characters in fic- 
tion. Mr. Abbey, by the way, should give 
his patrons another opportunity of seeing 
Mr. John Gilbert in his exquisite picture of 
the simple-minded parson. Nearly all the 
clergymen of the stage are designing hum- 
bu|^ like Dr. Cantwell in " The Hypocrite," 
or clowns such as the curate in the " Pri- 
vate Secretary." Learning that a dramatist 
of the taste and judgment of Mr. Bronson 
Howard had smuggled a parson into his 
play, of " Henrietta," I was curious to see 
how he treated him, and at a recent per- 
formance of that play found the Rev. Dr. 
Hylton to be the conventional hypocrite, 
but so very shallow in his duplicity that 
the merest tyro ought to have discovered 
his true character. Much as I wished to 
see Mr. Howard's work applauded and ap- 
preciated, I was not sorry to find the Rev. 
£>r, Ifylton Ttcexwtd. somewhat chillingly by 
an audience that was otherwise abundantly 
enthusiastic. Perhaps it was owing to my 
prejudices or early training, but I certainly 
fancied that when the clergyman made a 
joke, and an indifferent one too, about the 
Supreme Being's ability to give and take 
'-away, there was a recognition in the 



house of something bordering upon profan- 
ity. A very wise theatrical manager of the 
past, who not only earned but kept a fortune, 
made it his guiding principle to eschew 
politics and religion on the stage. In his 
straightforward manner he used to say, 
" it may be very amusing for a democrat to 
see a republican ridiculed, but how about 
the republican who happened to be in my 
house. It may also be very diverting to the 
Ingersolls of the day to see religion bur- 
lesqued on the stage, but what about that 
considerable class of people who go to church 
on Sundays and visit the theatre now and 
again .^ 

A COMEDIETTA, now being acted at the 
St. James's Theatre, London, by Sir Charles 
Young, the author of "Jim the Penman," 
is entitled *' Petticoat Perfidy." The story 
is : Mrs. Norwood Jones, a widow, piqued 
at the attention paid to her society friend, 
Mrs. Mountrevor, by a certain Lord Fabian, 
makes her the laughing-stock of her set by 
introducing to her a well-known "Lady's 
Tailor " as a German prince, whom she 
lionizes at the opera and elsewhere. When 
Mrs. Mountrevor discovers the trick that 
has been played her, she revenges herself 
by inducing her maid, Juliette, with the 
promise of ten pounds, to counterfeit the 
Princess Borodinski, a leader of fashion, 
who patronizes Mrs. Jones, accompanies 
her to a concert, and on whom she bestows 
twenty pounds to outdo her friend, think- 
ing that the ten pounds Mrs. Mountrevor is 
hsLTiding Juliette is for a charity. The little 
piece is said to be full of smart repartee, 
which requires to be very quickly acted. 
* 

It is stated on good authority that Mr. 
Gladstone will visit America in April next, 
and remain here about two months, visiting 
the principal cities. 

♦ ♦ 

Mark Twain's burlesque letter to the 
Queen in this number of Harper s has cre- 
ated a sensation in London. The evening 
Globe printed it entire, and is said to have 
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sold several thousand extra copies on ac- 
count of it. 

* * 
The portrait of Coquelin, given as a 
frontispiece to this issue of The Theatre, 
is of particular interest just now, not only 
on account of his present appearance in 
the English metropolis, but because Mr. 
Irving, who has had several pointed debates 
with Mr. Coquelin on the art of acting, is 
now in the American metropolis. 

It having been given out with unpleasant 
insinuation that several members of Mr. 
Miner's Potter company had been dis- 
charged, including Miss Genevieve Lytton, 
she has addressed a letter as follows : 

New V'ork. Nov. -15, iS'^;. 

" Mr. MiNVR— I will not permit my name to remain 
before the public as one of the dibcharjjed members of 
your comi)any. 

" I have never received any word or notice from you to 
quit ; on the contrary, I handed my resif^nation to your 
manager before I heard that 'Mile, de Bressier' was to 
be withdrawn from the rrpcrtoire. I had no wish nor 
intention to remain under your management. I decline 
to be subjected to the opprobrium of a manager who 
allows the names of his company to be dragged into pub- 
lic print under the most cruel and humiliating circum- 
stances. Permit me to end my engagement to-night, the 
26th. As you have not seen fit to correct or deny the 
statement in the public press I decline to be further asso- 
ciated with your management. 

'•GENEVIEVE LYTTON." 

*** 

I MADE a mistake in the last number of 
The Theatre by saying that Mr. George 
Hibbard's new story would appear shortly 
in the Century. It will be published in the 
January number of Scribners Magazine. 

Trophonius. 

A HOPE FOR THE COMING ACTOR. 
It has been gravely announced in the 
soberest of print and the steadiest of jour- 
nals that a brand new theatre is to be 
erected in New York and placed under the 
direction of Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett. I can fancy the credulity 
with which this announcement was received 
by the very old play-goer or the experienced 
dramatic critic, who has heard statements 
of this kind for a quarter of a century, or 
more. But the same smile of credulity 
passed over the faces of these veterans 



when it was first stated that Messrs. Booth 
and Barrett were about to form an artistic 
and commercial partnership. This latter is 
not only an accomplished fact, but, artisti- 
cally and financially, the most successful 
enterprise of the American stage. Credu- 
lity may therefore be as much misplaced 
concerning the new theatre, as in connec- 
tion with the affairs of Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Barrett. It is understood that a syn«licate 
of capitalists think there is both honor and 
profit in establishing a great theatre in New 
York and associating it with the names of 
Booth and Barrett. These gentlemen aim 
not only to create a great theatre, but a 
school of dramatic art. which shall be to 
the stage what academies and conserxato- 
ries are to music. Assuming that all these 
announcements are the result of genuine 
intentions, I hardly know which to admire 
most, the syndicate's ambition or its 
courage. 

It will be within the memory of many 
that twenty years ago Mr. Edwin Booth, on 
his own volition and with his own money, 
established Booth's Theatre at Twenty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenue, and deter- 
mined that nothing but the highest kind of 
dramatic art should find a foot-hold in it. 
How nobly Mr. Booth struggled to attain 
his ideal and how signally he failed are 
matters of history. But that was twenty 
years ago, and New York has made 
such enormous progress in every walk of 
life that it is hard to believe that it has 
stood still in art alone. In number, the 
theatres are about double what they were 
in 1867; and in every department of the 
theatre, save acting itself, the advance- 
ment is prodigious. An opera or a play is 
now put on the stage with a perfection of 
splendor not dreamed of twenty years ago. 
The stage carpenter, who was then a me- 
chanic, is now an artist, and science has 
found its way to the stage and accomplished 
its customary revolution. Twenty years 
ago an innocent and patient public toler- 
ated *' front scenes," and watched without 
derision the liveried supernumeraries re- 
moving the chairs and tables. To-day, 
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when a change of scene occurs in an acf 
which is very seldom, the audience are left 
in darkness for thirty seconds, and are then 
transferred from an attic to the "illumi- 
nated gardens of the Duke of Omnium." 
But while all the accessions of the stage 
have thus progressed, acting itself has stood 
still, if, indeed, it has not retrograded. '1 he 
reason for this is simply the non-existence 
of such a theatre as Mr. Booth designed 
twenty years ago, and which our capitalists 
now promise to establish in the city of New 
York. 

Of course the art of acting has its idio- 
syncrasies, and cannot be measured by tape 
or rule. We have heard since the drama 
had existence that actors are " born," and 
not '* made." There is the usual amount of 
truth in this aphorism, but it fails when we 
leave great actors out of the question, and 
ask if Providence created bad actors. The 
really great ones are just as scarce on the 
sta^e as they are in literature or other arts; 
but native intelligence and judicious train- 
ing can make a tolerable actor just as they 
will readable writers, or passable painters. 
Apart from those people who go on the 
stage, because their parents did so before 
them, and who form a very small minority 
of the theatrical profession, the average 
stage novice is an enthusiast, who believes 
that nature gifted him with the imitative 
and creative faculties. He seeks an engage- 
ment, and if he gets one, takes a place in 
some company which goes "on the road," 
and remains there for a season. The novice 
learns his one part indiflferently well. An- 
other season is spent in the same hopeless 
way, and without the novice develops some 
sj>ecialty, he becomes a machine of the 
most limited capacity and usefulness. Ev- 
erything that should make acting an art is 
denied to him. He can see no actors other 
than those by whom he is surrounded. The 
arts of elocution, gesticulation and deport- 
ment are .dead letters to him. Should he 
be transferred from a " farcical comedy " 
company, for instance, to one acting legiti- 
mate plays, his previous training will be 
worse than useless, for his new stage man- 



ager will find more difficulty in dealing with 
this person's experience, than in training a 
veritable novice, Most people find it more 
difficult to unlearn than to learn, and the 
actor who has graduated in the " Rag 
Baby" school is an enfant terrible to 
the unhappy manager who tries to coach 
him in Shakespeare, or even modern 
comedy. 

Argument is hardly needed to prove the 
necessity of a theatre which shall in some 
measure be a school of acting. It is be- 
cause the new theatre contemplated for 
Messrs. Booth and Barrett is designed to 
accomplish this, that all lovers of the drama 
will hope that the capitalists will succeed 
in their praiseworthy and ambitious design. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Booth will be 
the ideal stage instructor, but his example 
will undoubtedly be invaluable to the nov- 
ices who have sufficient intelligence to ap- 
preciate the logic and finish of his art. Mr. 
Barrett, on the other hand, will be a teacher 
of inestimable advantage to the tyro. He 
has a patience and persistence denied to 
Mr. Booth, and is, perhaps, the most 
thoughtful and pains-taking actor of the 
English-speaking stage. 

With a magnificent theatre, managed by 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Barrett, we may hope 
to see its stage the exhibition gallery of 
trained and perfected art. The rudiments 
will be learned in the various schools at- 
tached to the theatre, and not before the 
footlights. While of course these will in- 
clude classes for the study of elocution, 
dancing, gesticulation, fencing and other 
accepted necessities of acting, it is to be 
hoped that pantomime, in its true and 
simple sense, will be an important feature 
of the curriculum. The greatest compli- 
ment Salvini ever received was when he 
was told that a blind man could follow his 
Othello through the beauty of his elocution, 
and a deaf man through the expressiveness 
of his gestures. Pantomime is the founda- 
tion of all acting, but is a study that has 
been sadly neglected on the American 
stage. The Ravels could move an audieuce 
to tears or laughter, or rouse them to ex- 
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citement without the utterance of a word. 
Pantomime is also the most logical of all 
the acts connected with the stage, as noth- 
ing is done without reason, and never with 
more emphasis than the occasion demands. 
Professors of elocution, dancing, fencing 
and deportment, Messrs. Booth and Barrett 
will no doubt find in plenty at home, but 
for the teachers of true pantomime they 
will probably have to go to Italy, where 
acting is still the finest of fine arts. 

The prospect of this new theatre is a very 
encouraging one for the player, the drama- 
tist and the playgoer. Of course it must 
not be supposed that, because it is to be 
directed by two famous tragedians, tragedy, 
or even what is known as the legitimate 
drama, will monopolize its stage. The aim 
of its projectors, as I understand it, is to 
make the new theatre to America what the 
Theatre Frangaise is to France. Shake- 
speare will be "revived" periodically, just 
as Racine is in Paris, and no doubt Sheri- 
dan and Coleman will get their turn, as 
Moliere and Corneille do. But new plays 
by native authors will be sought for, read, 
and, when believed worthy of the honor, 
produced with all the care that a reputable 
publisher bestows on a new poem or novel. 

The advent of the new theatre will not 
bring about the Millenium, but it will be 
the first step in legitamatizing the calling 
of the actor. Ladies and gentlemen who 
now figure on the amateur stage will not 
find it necessary to make their first profes- 
sional appearances as " stars," but will be 
enabled to go to school and learn their art 
before they practice on a patient public. 
The gain to the public will of course be en- 
ormous, because when they go to see per- 
formances at the new theatre they will be 
as sure of seeing the work of skilled artistes 
as they are when they visit the Academy of 
Design or the Metropolitan Opera House. 
John M, Morton, 



In publishing a weekly magazine with the care 
that The Theatre demands, any unexpected de- 
lay in the engraving or printinjj is apt to prove 
fatal to promptness. The Theatre has missed 
connection several times recently. 



ART CHAT. 

THE AUTUMNAL EXHIBITION AT THE 

ACADEMY. 

I. 

There is no element of novelty about 
the Sixth Fall Exhibition at the Academy 
of Design. 

I thought at first that I noticed, to a 
small degree, a general lack of color in 
the paintmgs, a change toward the sombre, 
the grays and browns, as preferred before 
the brilliant primary colors. But after a 
few succeeding visits, the inevitable latter 
specimens did not fail to discover them- 
selves in all their virgin crudeness. 

* * 

Some of the most noticable pictures are : 
first, Mr. C. H. Weldon's single-figured, 
fancy picture of a little girl in tarfton skirts, 
pink stockings, low neck and short sleeves, 
seated, holding a bouquet, in the wings of a 
theatre, entitled ** Flowers of the Carnival," 
(i8o.) The little girl is not at all pretty, her 
features being mature and coarse, withal. 
The picture tells no story, and it is really 
nothmg more than a fancy picture. But 
the color scheme is exceeding delicate and 
charming and the rendering of the textures 
of the different stuffs, both of the costume 
and auxiliaries, is of the utmost taste and 
truthfulness. 

Then there is Mr. Geo. B. Butler's " Tam- 
bourine Player " (247), which holds the 
place of honor in the South Gallery. From 
an artistic point of view the paintmg of it 
is indirect and ** spotty," but from an out- 
sider's point of view, it is a very sweet face 
and lithe figure that confronts us, and it is 
attractive as a decorative panel. 

* ♦ 

A large river scene, " Schwabisch Hall, 
Germany " (297), by Robt. A. Eichelberger, 
is picturesque and large in treatment. In- 
deed the landscapes in the exhibition this 
fall are many of them of rare merit. Mr. 
Edward Gay exhibits some half a dozen, 
which are particularly fine in color, the one 
"Over the Hills and Far Away " (112), in 
the North Gallery, being the most luxurious 
of them all. 

The veteran, Albert Bierstadt. is repre- 
sented by " Northern California " (262). 
" Olevano, Italy " (120) ; whether, however, 
these are recent productions or no, I do not 
know. They are pictures which do not 
attract at all, but which are not without 
beauty if studied carefully. How many of 
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the casual visitors to the Academy do in- 
vestigate them it is hard to say. 

Mr. Charles H. Miller presents in his 
" Eel-grass Oyster Houses of Freeport, L. I. 
(289), hung in the South Gallery, one of the 
most artistic paintings of the exhibition, 
Mr. Miller is more patient, more thorough, 
more of a student than the large number of 
clever young painters who represent Amer- 
ican landscapists. His work invites the 
most minute scrutiny, not that it is minute 
in aspect, but because it is more than the 
impression of an hour, more than the mere 
sketch of one sitting ! His impressions are 
those of weighty painstaking judgment on 
many aspects of the scene. The wealth 
of color, the cheerfulness of warmth which 
the sunlight for years and years has gener- 
ously bestowed upon the roofs of these 
Freep)ort Oyster Houses, has not been lost 
to Mr. Miller ; he has noted it with most 
masterly effect. 

*** 

Among the portraits, two by Mr. Wm. M. 
P. Rice, " Portrait" (No. 267) and " Portrait 
of Rev. Dr. Storr " (98) are by far the most 
notable. Mr. Rice is rapidly making his way to 
the very front rank of our portrait painters, 
and the latter of these two works is indeed a 
successful one. The former, however, while 
attracting by its freedom and spirit, is in 
truth a trifle too sketchy in execution, the 
left hand being little more than a first 
blocking in. 

♦** 

In the Corridor, a pastel, by Mr. J. Wells 
Champney, the bust of an old soldier, being 
in reality the very living counterfeit of a 
well-known model about our studios, is 
entitled **A Veteran" (55). In his con- 
summate manipulating of that difficult me- 
dium, pastel, Mr. Champney has produced 
a piece of realism that is truly refreshing in 
its honesty. There is character in the very 
hairs of tne old man's beard ; picturesque- 
ness in the very buttons on his coat ; a life 
to his eyes that is fascinating beyond 
measure. Ernest Knaujft, 



BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 

{From Punch.) 

Herr Professor — You haf a remarkaply 
bowerful foice my vrent. 

Young Singer — Yes.^ Do you think it 
will fill James's Hall ? 

Herr P.— Fill St. Chames's Hall ? Ach, 
my vrent, it will not only fill St. Chames's 
Hall — it will empty it ! 



BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN. 

If theatrical folk have the spirit of grati- 
tude in their dramatic breasts, they must 
have rejoiced greatly last week and con- 
sumed their Thanksgiving turkey with that 
good digestion which follows a healthy 
appetite. Never in the long history of the 
American theatre has there been so pros- 
perous a season as the present. Not in New 
York and the great Eastern cities alone 
have music and drama been ** booming," 
but in the far and wild West plays and play- 
ers flourish, and even in the South (usually 
a profitless field) business is reported to be 
•'phenomenal." The manager of the Booth 
and Barrett combination states publicly 
that his " net receipts " for seven weeks in 
the West were over $100,000, or about 
$15,000 for each week's engagement of 
seven performers. By "net receipts" the 
manager probably means the gross takings 
of Messrs. Booth and Barrett, after the rent 
of the theatres was deducted, or the local 
manager paid his percentage, This would 
bring the actual gross receipts to at least 
$20,000 per week, which is, of course, 
enormous earnings for a theatrical com- 
pany, and probably double those of any 
previous combination of which we have 
record. If ducats galore can remove Mr. 
Booth's chronic dyspepsia he must have 
enjoyed his Thanksgiving dinner, and Mr. 
Barrett's well-known prowess as a trencher- 
man, stren^hened and sweetened by artistic 
and pecuniary success, must have made a 
woful wreck of his Thanksgiving turkey. 

V 
The custom of giving matinees on 
Thanksgiving Day, does not, by the way, 
afford much time to the actor to discuss his 
turkey when he is lucky enough to have 
one set before him. But the arrival of 
Thanksgiving gives turkey and other neces- 
sities of life to many hundreds of players 
who otherwise might have been penniless 
on the festive day. The holiday of last 
week almost cleared out the *' Square " and 
other professional resorts and flooded the 
small towns within a hundred miles of New 
York with " turkey actors " and entertain- 
ments of the most astonishing description. 
I was curious enough to examine the nature 
of the performances offered by the turkey 
actors to our country cousins, and found 
them nearly all of the ultra melodramatic 
type, but still strictly moral, and in many 
cases highly instructive. Versions of the 
" Silver King," which is claimed by its 
authors to be better than a " hundred ser- 
mons," were played in about a dozen con- 
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tiguous towns and villages, and *• The 
Ticket of Leave Man " did duty in about 
ten others. Comedy was almost entirely 
eschewed by the turkey actors, and only 
two went in for opera, and these specula- 
tors, so far as I can learn, are the only ones 
who got "left." "Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room " and " The Drunkard " found great 
favor in Connecticut and Rhode Island ; 
while New Jersey revelled in many curious 
exhibitions of "legitimate art." Hy far the 
most striking part of these Thanksgiving 
performances, however, was the pictorial 
printing. No turkey actors had daring, or, 
perhaps, cash enough to buy original litho- 
graphs or cuts, so they made their selec- 
tions from the refuse of the job printing 
offices of the city. The company acting 
" Ingomar " in a New Jersey town were the 
happy possessors of half a dozen twelve- 
sheet posters designed for the great scene 
in a modern society play. On the margins 
of these was printed " Ingomar the Barba- 
rian," and the public were left to select the 
Chief of the Allemani from several gentle- 
men in dress coats and crush hats. The 
central female figure was of course sup- 
posed to be the lovely and classic Parthenia, 
and on the poster she was costumed in a 
Worth dress of the most fashionable party. 
The Jerseyites must have been considerably 
bewildered by their confusion of times and 
manners, but if they paid their money they 
were at perfect liberty to take their choice. 
The lithographs for the modern melodramas 
were all of a distinctly mediaeval type, but 
they did well enough, and besides its merit 
of bold originality, may perhaps have given 
our country cousins occasion for a little his- 
torical research, which could not fail to be 
profitable. 

*** 

The American theatrical public has a 
keen sense of humor, or otherwise it might 
wax somewhat indignant at the everlasting 
" farewells " taken of them by popular 
artists. Miss Lotta is the latest to figure in 
this ancient and little-honored scheme of 
advertising. It is notorious that the little 
lady's general popularity has shown some 
symptoms of exhaustion, and hence her 
managers announce that next season she 
will " positively " make her " farewell " tour 
of the country, This, of course, means that 
next season she will begin her farewell 
"tours," and in all probability keep them 
up for a decade or so. Playgoers, while 
they know they are being imposed upon, 
laugh cheerfully and count the " farewells " 
as long as their memory holds out. Nearly 
every lady star now on the stage has taken 



a series of farewells of the American stage, 
and yet their end is not. There are, how- 
ever, a few brilliant excptions. Miss Maggie 
Mitchell, who has been on the stage hsdt a 
century, scouts the notion of a farewell and 
candidly declares her intention to go on 
acting just as long as the public will have 
her and her powers remain. Madame 
Modjeska is another who disdains humbug 
and intends acting as long as the public will 
go to see her, and more than that, makes no 
secret of her age, but calmly announces her 
intention of rcapf)earing as Juliet as soon 
as she is a grandmother, an interesting 
event, by the way, which is by no means 
distant. Joe JelTerson is another who 
despises this " farewell *' trick and will act 
for twenty years yet if he is spared, and Mr. 
John Gilbert, when asked lately about his 
" farewell " of the stage, replied, with won- 
dering eyes, " Why, man. I never dreamed 
of such a thing." 

♦** 
The sanctity of contract is not a matter 
for which the average actor has much ven- 
eration or even respect. It is not an un- 
common thing to find a player beginning a 
season's contract in July and canceling it in 
August because he has found a "softer 
thing." His defense, whenever he thinks it 
necessary to make one, is that managers will 
" throw him over " just as readily if they find 
it to their interest to do so. Two wrongs 
never did make one right and the actor's 
excuse is, of course, worthless. But when 
managers of reputation and high pretentions 
show a similar contempt for tne sanctity of 
contract, a protest should be made in the 
interest of the dramatic profession generally. 
Mr. H. C. Miner a manager of credit and 
renown, some months ago engaged a really 
high-class company to support Mrs. Brown 
Potter in a " repertoire " of plays. The en- 
gagements were as usual made for the season, 
and as usual contained the two weeks' notice 
clause. This clause however, as is generally 
known, has been admitted into tneatrical 
contracts to enable managers to dispense 
with the services of artistes for "cause." 
Mr. Miner tried two of Mrs. Potter's pla)'s 
and decided to limit her "repertoire" to 
one. Having filled the cast, of this he dis- 
charges all the artistes unconcerned in it 
and limits his company to the handful of 
players acting in " Loyal Love." Of course 
ne justifies himself by the two weeks' notice 
clause, but the " cause " is not the incapacity 
of the actors, the ill-health of his " star " or 
any acceptable one, bul Mr. Miner's deter- 
mination to practice the strictest economy 
in the conduct of his business. Now Mr. 
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Abbey opened his season with a company of 
twenty people, but in ** Caste " seven only of 
them were concerned. Suppose " Caste " 
had f^pven indications of a seasons run, what 
would- have been thought of Mr. Abbey if 
for ''economy' sake he discharged the 
other thirteen members of his company } 
All last season Mr. A. M. Palmer had some 
of his most expensive artists "walking 
about " and drawing their salaries. He had, 
moreover, an assured season's ** run " with 
"Jim the Penman," but I doubt if it ever 
even occurred to him to get rid of Miss 
Annie Russell, Mr. Stoddart and the others 
with a fortnight's notice. Mr. Miner no 
doubt considers himself a brother manager 
with Messrs. Palmer and Abbey, but I won- 
der if he will ask their opinion of his mana- 
gerial behavior. But perhaps these illus- 
trations are not sufficiently direct for Mr. 
Miner's acceptance, therefore I will try 
another, as many people know Mr. Miner 
was at one time a respectable and effi- 
cient member of the Brooklyn Constabu- 
lary force. When he attained that attitude 
no doubt he considered himself "fixed " for 
life, or at least, during good behavior. But 
if the Mayor of Brooklyn had taken the 
notion into his head that the peace of the 
city could be preserved with one constable 
less, and discharged Mr. Miner with a two 
weeks notice, would not that erstwhile, re- 
sp>ectable and efficient officer protest with 
all the eloquence and wealth of his vocabu- 
lary? If actors have little veneration for 
the sanctity of contract thev must be admit- 
ted to have some excuse wnen managers of 
capital and reputation practice the aconomic 
tactics of Mr. H. C. Miner. 

The Man in the Street. 



ART CALENDAR. 

National Academy 0/ Design.— SxxXh Autumn Exhibi- 
tion. Nov. 2ist to Dec. 17th. Admission, 25 cts. 

yietropclUan Museum 0/ Art.— The Wolfe Collection, 
etc. Admission— Mondays and Tuesdays, 25 cts.; other 
days, free. 

Lenojc Library. — Admission free ; now open daily. 

Vandell C/iZ/rry. — Piloty's "Wise and Foolish Vir- 
^ns.** Admission, 50 cts. 

Twenty-third Street Tabernacle. — Munkacsy's " Christ 
on Calvary." Admission, 50 cts.: opcn day and eveninc. 

Messrs. Schumann &f Sons.— '* Chocmng the Bride/' 
by K. Makoflfski. 

Cramer's Gallery. — ** Christ and the Adulteress," by 
Otto Weber. Admission, so cts. 

The Associated Artists Rooms. — Embroideries and 
Tsmcstrics. 

KnoedUr^s Gallery — Modem Painting^s. 

Reichard's Gallery. — New American and Modem 
Patotinf^. 

Schause's Gallery. — Modern Paintings. 

Frederick KeppelVs Gallery.— Prmts and Engravings. 

Eden Musee. —Giron^s '* Deux Soeurs." Admission, 
50 cts ; open evenings. 

Austro-Hungarian Art Association.— "So. 16 East 
Fourteenth Street. »* The Five Senses," by Hans Makart. 



THE WEEK. 

"THE BEGUM." 



The composer of " The Begum " is to be 
congratulated on the wide range of his musi- 
cal experience and the wonderful tenacity of 
his memory. He was evidently familiar with 
the score of every comic opera of the present 
day and has made a special study of the works 
of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. The result of 
this is that in " The Hegum " we have the 
most remarkable electric opera of modern 
times. Every number reminds one of some 
other opera, and even an uncritical auditor 
might fancy that he was listening to a mis- 
cellaneous concert selected from the works 
of modern comic opera composers. As the 
••Stranger" says in Holzebue's famous play 
when the young lady with the guitar sings a 
melancholy ditty, " I have learned that air 
before, but it was to other words." So the 
"old tune came o'er" many of the auditors 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday, 
when Mr. De Hoven made his music public, 
and Mr. Harry B. Smith developed his story. 
Both gentlemen had evidently put their 
heads together and resolved that " The 
Mikado " was good enough for further use 
and might obtain fresh popularity if its 
scenes were transferred from Japan to Hin- 
doostan. They were right too, for " The 
Begum " pleased from the first and scored a 

fenuine success in the record. The "Three 
.ittle Maids from School " was replaced by 
four Hindoo damsels, and they sang just 
like their predecessors, and acted with as 
much vim. Ko-ko was repeated in How- 
Jei-Dhu, and had similar matrimonial diffi- 
culties, while Pooh-Bah had a most most ac- 
curate counter-part in Myhut-Jhulup. And 
so the authors of the " The Begum " wend- 
ed their pleasant and innocent way, and drew 
drafts of inspiration from all the composers 
and librettists known to history. 

Messrs. De Koven and Smith do not claim 
originality for their work and may therefore 
be treated gently. The music is pretty, some- 
times melodious, and nearly always " catch- 
ing." Mr. Smith's verses are invariably good 
though devoid of the quaint comments for 
which Mr. Gilbert is famous. The authors 
are to be congratulated on having such a gen- 
erous manager as Colonel McCaull and such 
a magnificent company as that which intro- 
duced their work to New York. The mount- 
ing and costumes were simply exquisite, and 
the scenic effects of the second act have 
never been surpassed on the local stage. 

Miss Cottrelly acted and sang "The Be- 
gum," but found herself the exponent of an 
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ungrateful part. She brought all her well- 
matured talent to bear on it, and probably 
made more of her character than could have 
been done by any other artiste. The lists of 
the opera were achieved by Messrs. De Wolf 
Hopper and Digby Bell who were allowed 
to run riot in the second act and kept the 
audience in a veritable roar of laughter while 
they were on the stage, which happily was 
nearly all the time. A prosperous career 
may be easily predicted for "The Begum," 
and thus encouraged, its authors may find 
time to produce an opera with a dash of 
originality in it. 

" PETE." 
In Mr. Harrigan's new play there are 
some very good things, but there are unfor- 
tunately, other things which do not give 
evidence of his usual careful work. In the 
first place the story is in itself common 
place and out of place, and the people who 
are engaged in evolving this melo-dramatic 
portion of the play assist yery largely in 
giving it a very serious Bowery flavor which 
almost borders on the ludricous. All this 
Mr. Harrigan should cut down. Nearly 
the entire first act could be eliminated 
without injuring the play, and much of the 
second act needs condensing and alteration. 
The comedy scenes in " Pete " are fully up 
to Mr. Harrigan's ingenious standard, and 
his impersonation of an old darkey although 
on the " Uncle Tom " lines, now-a-days 
this portrait of an aged African appears 
to be a necessity. In fact all old darkies 
seem to be alike. Nevertheless Mr. Harri- 
gan puts into it a great deal of clever 
work, and it is probably one of the best 
things he has done. As to the play the 
scenes are the parlor of the Coolidge Home- 
stead ; Blossom Landing, on the St. John's 
River, Florida ; the Old Mill at Bush Creek, 
by moonlight ; and the exterior of the 
Coolidge Homestead. As a picture of South- 
ern life, however, " Pete " m full of incon- 
sistencies — at any rate in the white face 
part of it. The negro business is all right, 
and whenever the songs and dances take 
place, there is generated such a good feel- 
ing all around that one is apt to give the 
rest of the play only a good-tempered crit- 
icism. Mr Br'aham has contributed a num- 
ber of pleasing melodies under the titles : 
** The Bridal March," •' Massa's Wedding 
Night." "Heigh Ho! Lingo Sally," "The 
Old Barn Floor," " The Stonewall Jackson," 
** Slavery's Passed Away," " Haul de Wood- 
pile Down," "The Old Black Crow," 
" Where the Sweet Magnolia Grows," and 
" Let Us Wander in the Orange Grove To- 
night." 



A very large number of people are 
employed in the cast. Mrs. Yeamans has 
never been more happy than she is in the 
present instance as Mary Duffy, A more 
thoroughly enjoyable actress in her Une of 
work does not exist. Mr. Collyer is espe- 
cially good as VtUt^ and so is Mr. Sparkes as 
the New York alderman. 

Some of the scenery is very elaborate, but 
it is to be doubted if such a collection of 
caily decorated young women would be 
found at a place like " Blossom Landing." 
One thing must be said : it is hardly fair to 
pass final judgment on one of Mr. Harri- 
gan's pieces until it is in good running 
order. Generally he discovers his mistakes 
as soon as his critics find them. 

PRODUCTION OF "LA TOSCA." 

ViCTORi EN Sardou's new play called " La 
Tosca," was produced at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin Theatre, Paris, Thursday night last, 
and is reported to have been a great success. 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt played Floria Tosca, 
the same part which Miss Davenport will 
shortly assume in this country. The scenes 
of the play are laid in Rome, two days after 
the battle of Marengo (June 14). Tosca 
is a cantatrice, a Catholic and an ultra-Roy- 
alist. Mario Cavaradossi is a painter and 
the hero of the play. He is a Republican 
and under close surveillance of the Bour- 
bons. The story in brief is this : Cesare 
Angelotti has been sentenced to death. He 
appeals to Mario to be saved as he has just 
escaped from the jail. Mario aids him by 
means of some female drapery. This is 
brought about to appear to Tosca, Mario's 
lover, that the latter has fled with a woman. 
She is spurred on to blind jealousy by 
Scarpia, Regent of Police, who knows the 
real truth, but hopes to find through Tosca 
the hiding-place. She does find them, and 
then realizing the situation, endeavors to 
protect the fugitive at any cost. The rest 
of the tragedy is told as follows by the Paris 
correspondent of the Herald'. The police 
drag Angelotti from his hiding-place, but he 
is in the last agony of death, having taken 
poison to avoid a public execution. Then 
Cavaradossi appears. He is as pale as a 
ghost ; drops of purple blood trickle down 
his forehead ; he has emerged from the tor- 
ture, but he seems like a walking corpse. 
Perceiving the dead body of his friend 
Angelotti, he realizes that La Tosca has 
spoken. La Tosca tries to embrace him, 
but Mario pushes her rudely aside. Spumed 
by her lover. La Tosca falls insensible. 
Scarpia then arrests La Tosca and Mario, 
and sends them to the prison of St. Angelo. 
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The fourth act opens with a scene in the 
palace of Scarpia, Regent of Police. Scar- 
p/a, besides being a sort of human blood- 
hound, is also a ** minotaur," having scores 
of mistresses in every street in Rome. He 
knows that La Tosca hates him. He is in 
search of a new refinement of vice. He has 
never yet enjoyed the favors of a woman 
who thoroughly loathed him. He is supping 
in his palace. It is two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He sends for La Tosca, and when she 
appears, he tells her, with brutal fierceness, 
that Mario has been sentenced to be shot 
the next morning ; but if La Tosca will 
consent to pass the night with him in the 
palace he will save Mario s life. He prom- 
ises to give the lovers a passport to pass 
the frontier, but, to appear to obey orders, 
he agrees to have the captain of the guard 
have the muskets of the firing-party loaded 
with blank cartridges. Mario must feign 
death, and afterward, when the body is 
removed, arrangements will be made for 
Mario and La Tosca to escape together. 

Scarpia and La Tosca are seated side bv 
side at the supper-table, candelabras bril- 
liantly illuminating the hall. Scarpia 
places his arm around La Tosca and draws 
her to him. La Tosca, with lightning 
rapidity, siezes a huge carving-knife and 
plunges it into Scarpia's body, killing him 
instantly. La Tosca gazes blankly on her 
prostrate victim. She thinks of the Cath- 
olic Church, and with a strange impulse 
she seizes two huge candelabras and places 
them beside the head of the dead Scarpia. 
Then, with womanly instinct and tender- 
ness — in dramatic contrast with her mur- 
derous fury of a moment before — she places 
a silver crucifix on his breast. 

In the fifth act La Tosca informs Spoletta, 
the captain of the guard, that she has per- 
formed her part of the engagement. Scar- 
pia s assassination is still undiscovered. 
La Tosca tells the captain that he must 
now carry out Scarpia s orders about the 
fei^ed execution and escape. 

This the captain proceeds to do. Mario 
Cauaradossi is led out. The firing-party is 
drawn up, and the words of command are 
given : — " Ready ! Aim ! Fire !" Mario falls 
motionless to the ground. Spoletta steps 
forward, bends over the body and places 
his hand on his heart. He smiles and 
retires. La Tosca appears. She exclaims : 
— *' Mario ! Come — all is ready ! I have 
our passports ! The carriage is here ! In 
an hour we shall have crossed the frontier !" 
Mario remains motionless. La Tosca 
rushes up to him, places her hand on his 
heart and utters a wild shriek like that of 



Mario when he was undergoing torture. 
Mario is dead. Death is not feigned, but a 
reality. La Tosca discovers that the orders 
to the captain were to have muskets loaded 
exactly as for any common criminal. Scar- 
pia's object being merely to gratify his 
desires and let the result take care of itself. 
La Tosca calls the captain an assassin. 
" My superior's orders," rejoins Spoletta, 
La Tosca, beside herself with rage, boasts 
that she has killed Scarpia, and regrets that 
she could not have the exquisite delight of 
killing him again. 

The tableaux are as follows : 
Act I. — Church of Saint Andrew. 
" 2. — The Palace Faresa. 
" 3. — The Villa Cavaradossi. 
" 4. — At the Regent's of Police. 
" 5. — The Chapel of the Condemned. 
" 6.— The Platform of the Chateau de 
Saint-Ange, Castle of Saint An- 
gelo. 
Here is some of the dialogue : 

Floria—0\y ! That voice ! 

How he suffers ! (she retreats from the door.) 

Oh ! My God ! My God ! 

Is it possible they can torture him thus ! That beinsr, 
as Kood, as gentle as a child. 

There they are. ten of them against this defenceless 
creature, seeking for what will harm him the 
the most ! And they have found that ! 

What an outrage ! Those claws of steel in his tem- 
ples ! 

Oh, horrible ! And that monster smiles, and reeks 
with humane blood like the tiger that he is ! 
Floria — It is finished, is it not ? 

4 * * * • 

^car/zVi— Finished ? We have scarcely begun. 

Fioria—l am suffocatimg ! 

Scar/ia—Novr to question him. 

F/oria— You will torture him again ! And learn nothing ? 

Scar/ia—Yoa are mistaken. 

I will know all. 

//e will be intcrrograted, hut^cu will answer. 
Fhria—\ ? 
Scarpia— Yc^, you ! And take care ! 

Every refusal of yours to speak will be one more 
turn of the screw for him. 
Floria— Mx ! Executioner ! 

Scarpia— I am no longer the executioner— it is you, if 
you refuse to answer me. (Very loud) : 

Come, Roberti ! Be ready. 

We will begin once more. 
/7<»r/a— Assassin ! Oh, pardon ! Pity, your Excellency ! 

Not that ! 'It is too horrible ! Not that ! 
Scarpia—Qom^ ! Where is Angel lotti ? 

***** 
The Ca/faitt—She would pay too highly for it with her 

life. 
La Tosca— Tsike it. then. 

And I will no longer have the horror of seeing 

You, cut throat, wno do such things. 

Oh ! corrupt people, to accept them ! 

Infamous men, to thrive upon them ! 

MRS. LANGTRY AND MR. 50THERN 
IN BOSTON. 

Boston Nov. 25th — This week has been 
marked by the return of Mrs. Langtry and 
Mr. E. H. Sothern, the former appearing 
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at the Globe in her new play, " As in a 
Looking-glass," and the latter at the Hollis 
Street Theatre in "The Highest Bidder." 
At the Museum "Sophia" is to give way 
to "The Barrister" next Nonday night, a 
new English comedy of pronounced merit; 
and " A Run of Luck " at the Boston will 
also retire in favor of " The Exiles " the 
same evening. The Park has " A Bunch of 
Keys," with which to open the door of pros- 
perity, always to be found within its pre- 
cincts, in connection with these attractions, 
and the Jersey Lily will continue her sway 
over Boston dudedom during that week, 
while Mr. Frederick Warde, the tragedian, 
opens his engagement at the Hollis Street. 

Of the merits of Mrs. Langtry's play, 
nothing can be said. It has none. A dis- 
jointed dramatization of an offensive book, 
it lacks the steady stimulous demanded by 
a diseased imagination and purient taste by 
reason of frequent lapses into the realm of 
utter inanity. The reader of such a book 
expects to find its suggestivencss acted out 
on the stage — for the thought is father to 
the wish as voiced by many a man-about- 
town and Harvard student found in the 
Globe corridors on Monday night — and 
possibly such a frank tribute to the text 
might redeem the i)lay. and its performers 
by their transferrence to that part of the 
world where social amenities and respect 
for the moral code are secondary to the 
presentation of the '* undraped actualities " 
of life when staged for piii)lic instruction. 
In China these flaws in our mundane sys- 
tem of moral and physical ethics are boldly 
treated. The stage will illustrate with a 
close adherence to the facts collated by the 
local police department the fall of an erring 
wife ; the blandishments of the man whose 
amusement is found in the destruction of a 
maiden's honor; and will in thus illustra- 
ting the nether side of human nature spare 
no cost in mountings or in accessories to 
fully present the subject in hand — nor are 
the feelings of those called upon to uphold 
the mirror of man's frailties spared in the 
least. They openly perform all the features 
of the plot, and where this fails to supply 
requisite material the actors are drilled by a 
licensed purveyor to the demi-monde of the 
Celestial Empire, who is supposed to be 
"posted " in all senses. Thereby the action 
of both play and players is true alike to the 
facts of the story and to nature. The judg- 
ment of the magistrate is endorsed by the 
cries of the audience when the exhibition 
ends, and of course, the verdict is executed 
upon the " star," who is then lead forth to 
death. This novel method of entertaining 



the public while the cause of morality and 
justice is maintained has its commendable 
features. Such plays are infrequent. First 
the star-actor, male or female, must be 
caught, not hired. The story thus furnished 
enables the authorities to stage it for one 
presentation only ; and while vice is openly 
paraded for public instruction, in its details 
morality is subserved, the young are warned 
of its errors and punishment, and the thea- 
tres are never permitted to offer as " attrac- 
tions ' any plays of immoral complexion. 
The aforesaid star may be an old-stager in 
this line, but always a novice to the stage 
upon which a positively first and last 
appearance is made. Under the threat of 
torture the role is performed. The licensed 
establishments of the town supply the bal- 
ance of the cast — for no decent actor is 
required to lend his presence to such an 
affair — and the general result of it all is. 
that at least outwardly the laws of morality 
are enforced where the reverse would be 
expected both in literature and the theatre. 
But as such a righteous censorship would 
be considered a relic of barbarism in this 
our nineteenth century of moral culture, 
under the benign influence of Christianity, 
it might be of service to those of the great 
minority in this countr\' whose voice is 
raised against the introduction of the "As 
in a Looking-glass " type of literature and 
l)]ay into our homes and communities to 
s'lt^gest that Mr. E. H. Sothern be asked to 
soil out to the hii^/irsi bidder both the book 
and the play of that name. How instructive 
to .seethe mdorser of such individualized! 
And as it is not intended to convey that the 
Chinese method be applied to those who 
star in such plays for the pecuniar}' return 
involved, the highest bidder might also bid 
in the fair Lily if he has treble the sum paid 
for Mr. T/torn/tiil's estate by Jack Hammer- 
ton. This might remove the only star from 
the theatric firmament whom the public 
would pay tribute to in such a play, and one 
man would have the prize. 

It is with great pleasure that the enthu- 
siastic reception of Mr. Sothern can be here 
recorded. His first appearance as a star 
in his own play was sufficient to pack the 
Hollis Street Theatre on Monday night, and 
pity 'tis that Mr. Rich has not retained him 
and play for a longer period than this week, 
an insufficient time for all to witness an 
excellent comedy, well acted and most 
handsomely mounted. " The Highest Bid- 
der" affords Mr. Sothern rare scope for 
the display of his sterling abilities, and as 
Jack Hammerton he has won for himself the 
unstinted praise of our critics and our vet- 
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eran plajjjoers. The recent review of both 
by The Theatre renders it unnecessary to 
further elaborate the many charming 
features of this company and play. Both 
are very strong, in an artistic and dramatic 
sense, and Mr. Rich will have to search for 
a long time before he can find either one of 
each which will equal the reception ac- 
corded Mr. Sothern, his company and his 
play. Hetiry Whititti^. 



SILENT SADNESS. 

SiLf NT Sadness ! Sadness wiikinvj. 
And ihe place of slct-p now lakinj;. 
Taking, makinj; hours so we.iry. 
Weary, lonely sad and dn-ary ; 
Weary sadness, wherefore lin;;er 
Ff)roinjf mem'ry pfiinl wiih finj^^er, 
Pt)intinff ere toward \ears by-^'one. 
Years, which tears, have strived .iione. 
Tears I whith scald the eyes they fall fn>m 
Tears ! which broken heart doth e.il! from 
Tears ! by plaintive sorn»w sown. 
Tears ! harsh world must ne'er be shown, 
SiUnt Sadness ! S.ulm ^s darken, 
S<> I may not, see. nor luarkrn. 
To the voices ever sin;^MiiK. 
To the voices backward bringing, 
All the buried hopes of i-ist. 
All that to wind arul waves were caNt. 
Cast to Sidneys, t vtr dwellintr, 
Nlr»urnful to the heart ere tcllinj,'', 
Hope now has left and with it fear. 
When they arc yoiie. (.onus love not. near. 
< omcs not, wh>Tf: Io!U'l>- ht-arl i>, \.\\.\\d.. 
And sweet ioy's iniaLTc from it ll- d, 
Siient unto d tik realms of fiii;lit. 
r.earin^' all lu ar .uiil dear in 'li^-ht. 
Silent Sadness ! Sk1"< ^s rhtrk nin j, 
To the vi'kc of vc;'rs cr-- h.irk'niuL, 
Ah I th.sc voice s, how 'lu'v u.inua. 
Into fvery Ihoutjlit I .sin/'e, 
St ekin:^^ obli\ ion of my i,ai(:f. 
In l.c-ihe's w-iicr?. f >r rt lirf. 
Hut tho«,e \ oucs : so;j:)<; retaini:'^, ; 
In the vtry soul remai'ii-'LT. 
Kemuininf^ constant, ieiUn<^ ever. 
That fn.m trladiiess I must sever, 
Sever forever, and in >.p.ice. 
See mournful sadness take its place. 
Taking the place sweet ioy hatii knt, 
Takmt the soul-H^ht. Heaven hath sent. 
Silent Sadness ! Sadness tillinu^ 
Heart ; until us throbs are stilhn!,'. 
Stilling; and filling; with great fear. 
Of danger thrilling, coming near. 
Coming, fast near, as past Time dies. 
And 'een when gone, still others rise, 
And silent steal, like deadly foes. 
Whose dread embrace, death only knows, 
Silent steal, like shadowy form. 
Of vapor seen in misty mom, 
Seen rise, in dismal foggy gloom 
In which despair might meet its doom. 
Approaching like som6 vengeful ghost. 
By evil hand was surely lost ; 
Sjlent Sadness ! Sadness caring, 
And no share of joy ere bearing. 
For a heart o'crcharged with grief. 
For which swift Time has no relief. 
But onward speeds at headlong pace, 
Nor of sweet kindness leaves a trace, 
To cheer one on the gloomy road, 
More toilsome made oy heavy load. 
Load, that full burdens heart and mind 
Load, that we fain would leave behind 
But that dread conscience bids us nay, 
Saying such weight must ever stay. 
Weight that sweet Patience can't endure, 
But death would rather seek allure ; 



Silent Sadness I Sadaess spreading 
Mantle of deep gloom and dreading, 
Mantle spreading o'er hope divine, 
Hope, that no longer can be mine, 
Hope, that I took for as a star. 
Seen in magniticence afar. 
Guiding me heavenward, by ray 
That no more may with me stay. 
But leaves me in the hour of need, 
Leaves mc in dark to onward speed. 
Like vessel, driven on rocks, and shoals. 
O'er which the seething billow rolls. 
Sdent Sadness ! Sadness growing. 
And past err<»rs ever showing. 
Shftwing how slight, and near harsh Fate, 
And Love, and Joy. are kin, to Hate ; 
Hate, cruel cold and wearisome. 
And Love and Joy, so tearisome,* 
Wearisome, tearisome. and strange. 
As I afar life's desert range. 
Meeting myriads by the way 
Yet growing stranger everyday. 
Growing stranger, older growmg. 
Yet no hope is death ere showing. 
But doubts, and fears, and dismal thought 
Of evils from despair still brought. 
Silent Sadness ! Hovering near. 
Hovering, betwixt Hope, and Fear, 
Hov'ring, above, on wings that blight. 
By their grim shadows, dark as night. 

Ruhard Poft,' Cook,- 



A FAMOUS CAST. 

liosioN MrsKi'M, Nov. 23d. 
To TiiK Kdiiok of The Tiieatrk: 

Notinij the publication of old and rare rasts in 
your ma;.,^iziiie, 1 venture to send you tlie copy of 
one — not so <>/</ as it is iwrf — in ihc cjiKdity of per- 
formers llierein. I woiill send the original but it 
is pasted in my copy (jf the play-book, wliicii I 
wt>uld not like lo niulilate. 

iiosrox ACAnr.MY of mi sh\ 

../ov/\n' Fr/:\/Vf;, .i/a.-.// _,,/. '.". 

wi'i hv prescntcJ C<.;*. inai.'s (^.Int Jy, in ■, icts, of the 

rOOK OKNTLKMAN, 

Tf///: thix ut!fi"all,-i-l (iistriiutioft. 

Dr. 011aTM.d Mr. .'ohn E. Owens 

Lieut. Worihinuion Mr. Thomas Barry 

Sir Rol>ert Bramble Mr. Mark Smith 

Frederick Bramble Mr. Wm. Whcatley 

Coq>oral Foss Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr. 

Humphrey Dobbins Mr. E. L. Davenjwrt 

Farmer Harrowby Mr. Chas. Kingsland 

Stephen Harrowbv Mr. Walter Lennox 

Sir Charles Cropland Mr. Chas. Barron 

Warner Mr. J. W. Blaisdell 

Valet Mr. Post 

Servant Mr. J. H. Brown 

Miss Lucretia McTab..., Mrs. J. R. Vincent 

Emily Worthington Mrs. Julia Bennett Barrow 

Dame Harrowby Miss Irving 

Mary Miss Sophy Gimbcr 

I think Jarrett & Palmer were the managers and 
gave a week of the old comedies, but am not certain. 
The manager of the theatre during r 860-61 was 
Bernard Ullman. who called it the Academy of 
Music, but in 1864 the original name, Boston 
Theatre, was restored. William Seymour. 
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BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

" Men^s thoughts are much according to their 
Inclinations ; their discourse and speeches 
Much according to their learning, and 
Infused opinions, but their deeds are often 
As they have been accustomed, so 
There is no trusting to the force of nature, 
Nor to the bravery of words, except 
It be corroborate by custom. " 

The foregoing, which smacks suspiciously 
of a quotation from somewhere in ** Shakes- 
peare," is from Bacon's Essay on " Custom 
and Education." We have given it a met- 
rical shape without changing its literal 
form, just to serve a purpose which can be 
understood later. 

It will be our effort to contribute a few 
points in support of that ancient and newly 
revived theory concerning the relation of 
Bacon to the authorship of those marvel- 
ous works known to the world as simply 
"Shakespeare." This may be attempting 
something very rash probably. 

It must be remembered that this Shakes- 
peare-Bacon controversy is as old as the 
works in question. It has been resucitated 
from time to time with little result in the 
direction of establishing the Baconite claim, 
but has casually lead up to an educational 
good by exciting general interest in the 
more profound writings of those two great 
contemporary minds. As a venerable and 
comprehensive question, it is eveq at this 
time entitled to some little respect, and has 
so much recorded and weighty argument, 
on the two sides, that jibes or sneers can- 
not effect anything, pro, or con. 

Sinking Mr. Donnelly's cipher " pad" com- 
pletely out of sight, there yet remains a vast 
array of subtle evidences, analogies and in- 
ferences, all of which go to prove that who- 
ever wrote the plays, William Shakespeare 
hardly could have written them; or — to 
qualify — if he indeed was the author, he 
could not have been the man represented 
by his biographers, and must have had an 
entirely different origin and career, credited 
to him by a train of subtle conditions and 
circumstances. 

As Bacon has it in the above. *' men's dis- 
courses and speeches are much according 
to their inclinations, learning and infused 



opinions." This could be carried further 
and applied to mental product of all kinds, 
particularly literary works. To assume that 
Bobby Burns could write Byron's poetical 
works would be absurd. 

Genius as a phenomena — for it is such — 
is governed and conditioned by natural 
laws, and becomes manifested to us in a 
legal and natural manner. To believe that 
an individual, bom in the surroundings 
attributed to Shakespeare, and educated as 
he was, could have produced intellectual 
matter of that sublime quality which is 
stamped everywhere all over those marvel- 
ous works, credited to him, is to accept 
something utterly impossible to supf)ort by 
analogy, or by any other instances of the 
kind. Robert Burns, for instance, was a 
genius ; but the quality of his mental work 
was. according to the operations of those 
laws, adapted to his surroundings and in- 
dividuality. His poetry was pastoral, and 
what he wrote of love was inspired by the 
simple village or country maidens, with 
whpm he went to school or associated 
with. Yet he was a genius, and not less 
worthy of esteem and homage than Byron, 
who drew his inspirations from loftier 
sources and attuned his music to more he- 
roic and sublime schemes. The last named 
had the advantage in being reared under 
different circumstances, and educated more 
thoroughly than Burns. This is a hap- 
hazard illustration as to what environment 
and such conditions have to do with the 
manifestations of genius. 

Literary matter of all kinds is simply the 
materialization of thoughts, emotions, pas- 
sions and ideas through words and placing 
them up on paper. We draw our impressions, 
conceptions and fancies from two sources : 
One is from the objects and things imme- 
diately within our range of vision ; the 
other, or second, from the great mental 
storehouse wherein is contained the im- 
pressions and general, knowledge accumu- 
lated since first our eyes and ears became 
alive to the sensations attendant upon con- 
sciousness. While nature provides us w*ith 
the storehouse — the brain — we stock it as 
we go along with what we instinctively, or 
by naiural endowment, are inclined to like 
best. We derive our impressions from a 
variety of sources, principally from travel 
and association, or from the study of books, 
induced by primary education, to a great 
extent, and the quality and variety of 
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thoughts, spoken or inscribed, come from 
that receptacle second-hand, so to speak. 

Bacon has it that " men's discourses and 
speeches are according to their infused 
opinions," which is a more apt way of ex- 
pressing the same theory. 

As an instance, the plays of " Julius 
Caesar " and ** Antony and Cleopatra " were 
written necessarily upon incidents drawn 
from Roman history. The author had no 
other means of becoming acquainted with 
those familiar figures, andthe events sought 
to be realized. Besides the portrayal of 
certain historical happenings, there is a very 
clearly-defined reflection of the author's 
mental calibre stamped all over the work. 
The wonderful scope of that mind is every- 
where evidenced. One thing is clear, that 
the author's mind was stocked with impres- 
sions of every kind, gathered from exten- 
sive travel, study, and an intimate asso- 
ciation with political excitements. In the 
" Taming of the Shrew " and " Love's Labor 
Lost," it is also made evident that the writer 
was acqainted with Italian and French cus- 
toms and habits of the period, and further 
betrays an intimate knowledge of Muscovite 
mannerisms by the manner m which those 
people are alluded to in illustrating some 
point or sally in the latter. At that time 
there were very few works of descriptive 
travel published, and even if the author 
could have studied the different peculiari- 
ties of the European races by this means, 
it would be impossible to write so strikingly 
and boldly as the author of the works re- 
ferred to does, through the various episodes 
and incidents represented. 

Rosseti, in the prefacatory sketch to an 
edition of Shakespeare, published by an 
English house, sums up the many things 
that the author of " Shakespeare " was ac- 
quainted with in these words — "We find 
in him the technical phraseology of law, 
surgery, chemistry, war, navigation, field- 
sports, music, necromancy and printing." 

It is not possible to point to a solitary ex- 
ample which would warrant the acceptance 
of a belief in the possibility of any man un- 
der the same conditions accomplishing such 
a feat, as that which has been credited to 
William Shakespeare by a variety of subtle 
circumstances impossible to trace out. Some 
persons would reply, what of Dante, Cer- 
vantes, Confucius or Mahomet? To this 
we could answer by pointing to the quality 
and kind of intellectual work done by those 
different men. The two la«t were moralists, 
and expressed and illustrated their ideas by 
analagies and all^iories which can be traced 
to be in accord with their countries and 



times. Were Mahomet to show his people 
the relation of human society to the " infi- 
nite *' in such language as tnis " world's a 
stage and we're but the players on't," and 
etc., it would be made clear that he under- 
stood something of dramatic art. But no 
such inconsistencies can be found anywhere 
in the intellectual works existing. Were 
Confucius to make use of legal terms and 
betray a promiscuous intimacy with half 
a dozen different arts, it .would only be log- 
ical to assume that he must have been ac- 
quainted with those branches assumed, but 
this supposititious argument is ridiculous, 
because, as remarked before, the manifesta- 
tion of genius is governed and conditioned 
by simple and ordinary law. 

At this period any intelligent lad living 
in a progressive city, has a better opportu- 
nity to educate himself informally, than 
even the sons of the gentry had during the 
time in which Bacon and William Shakes- 
peare lived. In those Bacon and Shakes- 
peare times, only a carefully-trained and 
highly-educated man could produce such a 
equality of mental work, because the facili- 
ties for study were so limited, and out of 
the reach of the middle and lower classes. 
But enough has been said in the direction 
of showing that the author of these works, 
under consideration, must have had a very 
superior kind of education, for it is entirely 
superfluous. As the biographers of William 
Shakespeare have represented him as being 
only educated in an ordinary manner, it 
followed that his title to the authorship of 
the works bearing his name should be ques- 
tioned ; besides when it is remembered that 
the majority of the plays were published 
apparently unthont Shakespeare' s aid or au- 
thority, there are yet stronger reasons fur- 
nished to support the belief that somebody 
else was the author. 

The literary world, in reality, worships no 
author as a personal entity, no matter how 
great his accomplishments. It is before the 
mystical spirit of genius we bow in reveren- 
tial homage. The man is but the source of 
its manifestations. To the world it makes 
not whether Shakespeare or Bacon wrote the 
book under dispute. Those sublime and 
wonderful works will last while men last. 
If it can be proved that Bacon, the philos- 
opher, lawyer, traveler, poet and playwright, 
wrote those works, Shakespeare must be 
disenthroned ; if it cannot, the literary world 
will still pay homage to the author — whoever 
it may have been — in the name of William 
Shakespeare, which words may be made 
stand for anything, therefore it matters 
little, so long as we worship the author in 
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spirit. But then, in the name of tolerance, 
and fair play, why should Mr. Donnelly and 
his supporters be condemned and ridiculed 
thoughtlessly and in a flippant manner, 
because they choose to investigate this old 
controversy. It cannot have the effect of 
causing a political revolution, and it does 
not happen to conflict with religious or 
scientific dogma. It does not disturb any- 
where, so that — as Prof. Fiske testily and 
in school-boy ishstyle put it—" if Mr. Don- 
nelly chooses to amuse himself with such 
nonsense, why. what does it matter anyhow, 
he is at liberty to do so." 

Whether the recent opening of the con- 
troversy will amount to anythmg or not, a 
consideration of the question, and a tolerant 
consideration of the views and theories put 
forth by the Baconrtes may, as remarked, 
lead up to a better knowledge of those won- 
derful works, apart from the matter of Prof. 
Donnelley's cipher theory. As William 
Shakespeare has never been seen by any 
person now existing, unless we except 
Spiritualists or Theosoplaists, he is an 
•' unknown quantity " in the scientific sense, 
and therefore, any homage or reverence ex- 
pended upon those great works known as 
" Shakespeare," will reach the author all the 
same, and associating the name Tom Jones or 
or William Shakespeare, with those ideas, 
will practically amount to the same thing. 
By reasoning m this peculiar style, we wish 
to casually snow the species of superstition 
animating those who object to questioning 
the authorship of this book. To abruptly 
and definitely bring this article to an ending, 
we would point to the incidental theories 
written by Mr. Donnelly, where he strives to 
prove the absolute indentity of the minds 
which are revealed in the writings of Bacon, 
and those credited to William Shakespeare. 
There are a majority of chances that he is 
wrong all 'round probably, but then his ar- 
guments and evidences are so subtle, and at 
the same time so striking, that a hasty con- 
demnation of them without yet striving to 
understand them, is unjust and intolerant. 
One thing is clear, that he is honest, and 
believes conscientiously in what he says and 
writes. This is so evident that it should 
end all flippant hints at Mr. Donnelly's main 
object, which is assumed by some of his op- 
ponents to be notoriety and its financial 
results. It may be fair to add, as a proof of 
postcript, that the publication of this article 
does not mean that The Theatre has 
committed itself to the anti-Shakespeare 
side, as we have assured it to be, if not pas- 
sive, strongly orthodox on the tradional 
platform. Daniel Spillane, 



A CHAT WITH A VIOLINIST. 

At a stone's throw from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in one of those uniform brownstone boxes 
for which makes the foreigner in New York long 
a change, on the drst floor front, lives Mr. 
Carlos Hasselbrink. During three years he has 
been successively the right-hand man of Dr. Dam- 
rosch, of Mr. Walter Damrosch, of Herr Anton 
Seidl in the orchestra. He is to-day one of the 
foremost violin virtuosos in the United States. 

I went to interview him on violins and violinists 
the other afternoon. 

Tall, thin, angular, with a head surmounted by 
curly hair, a winning, sympathetic face, Hassel- 
brink had his violin under his arm as I entered his 
room and was just about to put a match to his 
perennial cigarette. The blue eyes lit up with a 
smile, as I advanced, and, from the small mouth, 
shaded by a blondish mustache, came the invitation 
to take a seat. 

The accent which Hasselbrink gives the vernacu- 
lar is a foreigner's accent. He was born in Bar- 
ranquilla. South America, I understand, was edu- 
cated in Cuba, and pursued his studies in Paris 
under Leonard. 

*' I received your note." said he. ** You want 
to talk about violins? Bien^ men cher^ aWms-y. 
I tell you frankly, however, that I am not much 
on history. 

The poets, Alfred de Musset and Fran9ois Cap- 
p^, are more to my taste. But I think I can give 
you a few points all the sanftt. The finest violins, 
as you know, are the old violins. The greatest 
violin makers on record are Alidreas and Nicolas 
Amati, who lived in Cremona in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Andrea! Guamerius and 
Antonius Stradivarius, who lived in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, and the great Joseph Guamerius, 
called del Gesu, who did his work in tilt eighteenth. 
Each one of the instruments made by these mas- 
ters is a chef'd*(Kuvre^ unapproachabit, unsur- 
passed. In the first place the old mall^ ^>ent 
years in finding the right timber, the mapli crash, 
which they used to make their instruments. Those 
old masters had their secrets which were %ften 
handed down from father to son, from luidi to 
nephew. The Gagliano family of Naples, for likw 
stance, is famous. The old masters formed df* 
nasties, pour ainsi dire^ and had the pride of dy- 
nasties. Every instrument that came from their 
shop had to be just so. They looked out for the 
acoustic properties of the wood and were satisfied 
with nothing but the best. They made the most 
ingenious combination of hard and soft wood in 
their violins in order to arrive at the desired effect. 
They were careful in the position they gave the 
sound bar. They worked for noKmths tiU they 
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were content with the quality of the sound post. 
Ah, the uninitiated can never know the importance 
of sound bar and sound post in the violin ! Modern 
violin makers are not so conscientous. They work 
more h la vapeur, with an eye to dollars and cents. 
The old masters, (oo, had something which the 
modems have never been able to find. I mean 
the Cremona varnish.. That part of violin manu- 
facture is one of the lost arts. Mais^ I bore you, 
ne cist pas ? Take a cigarette ? 

Hasselbrink, who I notice is lopsided, brought 
me a package of the smokables, and chose and lit 
a fresh one himself. Then he threw himself into 
an easy chair and talked away rapidly on his con- 
genial theme for at least twenty minutes at a 
stretch. I was interested, but all the same I 
glanced around the room. It was handsomely and 
commodiously furnished. 

The carpets and furniture were of dark-red vel- 
vet, the walls richly tapestried and decorated with 
Chinese ornaments ; the windows heavily cur- 
tained. 

"If you come to the money value of violins," 
continued Hasselbrink, making the naughts of the 
million of the future in cigarette smoke, ** you will 
find that you cannot get a first-rate instrument for 
less than $500. 

Alard has a Stradivarius which cost $4,000. 
Wilhelmi plays on a Stradivarius which is worth 
$5,000. The violin of Joachim, a Strad., is esti- 
mated at $4,000. Leonard has a Maggini for 
which he was offered 10,000 francs. 

Gen. Hawley of Hartford, who has one of the 
finest violin collections in this country, bought the 
Guamerius, known as the * King,' for $10,000 of 
Mr. Walters of Brooklyn. Mr. Colton of Brook- 
lyn, has a Guamerius left him by Ole Bull, which 
cost $3,000 in London." 

At this point I asked whether the well-known 
violinists Max Bendix, Sam Franko, Clifford 
Schmidt. Leopold Lichtenberg, Richard Arnold, 
Ovide Musin, have valuable instruments. I was 
told they had. 

•* The violin on which Paganini played," con- 
tinued Hasselbrink, **a Guamerius now kept in a 
glass case in Genoa, is estimated by connoisseurs 
at $10,000." 

I began to think there were as many rare, valu- 
able, authentic violins in the world as there are 
relics of the saints. 

I rose and strolled through the room. On the 
wall, here, I perceived a photograph representing 
Stradivarius in his work-shop in Cremona. A lit- 
tle to the left there was a copy of Kriehuber's pic- 
ture " Une Soiree chez Liszt." On the mantel, 
and surrounded by portraits of artists and ac- 
tresses, stood a statuette of Paganini, a clever cari- 
cature by Prog^otti. On an easel is a large por- 
trait of the violinist's charming wife, a lady known 
as Pattie Harrison when on the stage. On the wall, 
over the music-stand, to the right, hung the auto- 
graph letter which Herr Anton Seidl sent Mr. 
Hasselbrink after the first night of *' Tristan and 
Isolde," thanking the orchestra for their great 
work in the rendition of that masterpiece. 

Music lay piled on a piano. Two canary birds, 



that seemed to be on as friendly terms as is one 
violinist with another, twittered and piped timidly 
in their open cages. 

I asked Hasselbrink to speak to me of Paganini. 
'* What can I tell you about him ? Who equals 
him now? Who plays staccato now-a-days that 
resembles the strokes of a hammer ? Who now 
has his tremulo use of the left hand ? Who plucks 
the strings with his fingers and produces those 
rapid piccicato runs they tell us he effected ? No 
one ! The master used to have these words printed 
on his programmes : 

* Paganini fara sentiri il sua violino* 
"We can't do that. We young fellow don't 
play at all ! " 

When Hasselbrink had g^ven vent to these sen- 
timents with all the fire of a Southern nature and 
an extreme volubility of phrase, he rose from his 
chair, threw away his cigarette and walked to the 
music-stand on which lay the * * Polonaise " of 
Wieniawski. 
Then he took his violin and began to prelude. 
In a few seconds the bow was in full swing, the 
instrument was in eloquent vibration. 

We seemed to be transported into a brilliant 
ball-room. Fair women, strong men circled in 
captivating dance. 

There was the regular, rhythmic beat of many 
feet on the polished floor, under the glare of a 
hundred gas-jets. 

Then the music grew fainter, fainter, and then 
it died out. 

" I am often not at all in the mood when I be- 
gin to play in a concert," said Hasselbrink, " but 
I soon become worked up. A big audience, fine 
women, lights, perfumes, inspire me. Ah, you 
rascal ! " 

This last appelation was not addressed to the 
interviewer, as might at first be supposed, but to 
one of the canary birds which flew towards the 
speaker, and al'ghted on his shoulder. 

** Ah, Bob, you old rascal ! You must let me 
alone now." 

The artist put his pet back into its cage and 
took up his violin again. 

This time he played the " Habanera " of Sara- 
sate. 

We were translated into foreign climes, under 
warm skies. 

A primitive people, in gaudy costume, desjXHted 
itself before us on a holiday. 

Their movements were wild, their gestures full 
of graceful abandon, their cries those of half bar- 
baric children. 

"That air takes me back to the home of my 
early youth," said Hasselbrink. " I remember 
how I looked out on the blue sea from the bal- 
cony of our white house in Havana; how I wit- 
nessed the crowds dance their national dances; how 
— but you came to hear me talk about violins and 
not about myself. Allans^ let us go out for a 
walk. We can talk on the way. Is it hot here ! " 
Hasselbrink lit a fresh cigarette and drew aside 
the window curtains. A flood of sunlight fell upon 
the carpet, and the birds both began to sing. 

Lewis Rosenthal, 
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THE MARTYR. 

Due d« San Lucca Mr. C. P. Flockton 

General Mora7 H. M Pitt 

Admiral dc la Marche Frederic Robinson 

Co^r^P'chol E.M.Holland 

5S^K^["^^c- ;uT Louis Massen 

Ellis Drake-Scotch Lawyer J. H. Stoddart 

AnibalPalmeri--"Peppo" Alex. Salvini 

Giacomo-his Valet Mr. J. H Findlay 

Mons. Smith— Jeweller Wm. Davidire 

rootman Herbert AjrliSg 

Madame Moray— The Martyr Airnes Booth 

Madame de la Marche— Her Mother.. Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

^Ictte Moray-Thc Daughter Annie RusseU 

Duchcsse de San Lucca— '^Medusa". Mathilde Madison 



14th St , bet. Broadway and 4th Av. 
Evening at 8.30. Sat. Matinee at a. 
ManagCT . . . . Mr. J. M. Hill. 
Acting Manager . Mr. James J. Brady. 

THE HENRIETTA. 

Nicholas Vanalstyne . . .. W. H. Crane 
Dr. Parke Wainwright .... 

...... ... H. J. Lethcourt 

Nicholas Vanalstyne, Jr. . . 

_ •.••,;••; Charles Kent 

Bertie Vanalstyne Stuart Robson 

Lord Arthur Trelauncy. . 

T* Vv- ••.•.; Lorimer Stoddard 

Rev. Dr. HihoB Mr. Tannehill 

Watson Flint Mr. Bergman 

Musgrave Mr. Carpenter 

Mrs. Cornelia Opdyke.. .Selina Fetter 

Rose Vanalstyne Sibyl Johnstone 

Agnes Lockwood Miss Storey 

Lady Mary Trelauncy . . Miss Waldron 

Orchestra and Balcony I1.50 

P Balcony (rear rows) Ji.oo 

I Second Balcony 75c and 50c. 

. Family Circle 25c. 

Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday 
and Saturday at a. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 

Mr. EDWARD HARRIGAN'S New 

Domestic Drama of the South, in Four 

Acts and Four Scenes, entitled 

•PETE." 

New and Original Melodies, by Mr. 
DAVE BRAHAM. 

PETE Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Gaspar Randolph Mr. John Wild 

Vilet Mr. Dan CoUyer 

Dr. Jos. Clifford. ..Mr. Frank E. Aiken 
Victor Lemaire — Mr. Harry A. Fisher 

Sunset Freckles Mr. M. J. Bradley 

Susie Rivers Nf r. John Decker 

The Blossom Quartette Messrs. Gor- 
man. Spearman, Dicksou & Wrennie. 

Mary Duffy Mrs. Annie Veamans 

Mane Coolidge.. Miss Esther Williams 

Winnie Coburg Miss Amy Lee 

May Morgan . . . Miss Lavinia Shannon 

Mirandv Miss Annie Wilson 

Little May Katie Patterson I 

Guests of Blossom Landing Hotel. 1 



BR. 

t2. 



Marion Lillian Grubb 

Mac Isabella Urquhart 

Jacquette Sylvia Gerrish 

Clorinde Rose Wilson 

Florine Estelle Morris 

D'Auberval Rose Ricci 

Marie Bertha Ricci 

Marquis de Noce Mark Smith 

Prince de Soubise Courtice Pounds 

La Grenade Max Freeman 

Bailiff Arthur W. Tams 

Notary Edgar Smith 

Courier of Countess du Barry C. L. Weeks 

Bariolet James T. Powers 



Boxes 

Orchestra. 



. $8, $10, $ia I Balconjr f t .00 

$i-So| Admission 50 



Valentine Osprey Ada Rehan 

Mrs. Eutycia Laburnam Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Viva Van Ryker Phoebe Russell 

Cherry Evelina Cooke 

Phenix Scuttleby James Lewis 

Lieut. Everett, U. S. A John Drew 

Adam Grinnidge George Clarke 

Judge Van Ryker Charles Leclercq 

Benny Damaresq Otis Skinner 

General Everett, U. S. A Charles Fisher 

Boxes $10, $12, $15 I Orch. & Bal. Chairs. $1.50 

Balcony (rear rows) $1 | Second Balcony 50c. 




Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Streets. 

Proprietor Mr. Lew Dockstadcr 

Acting Manager Mr. Edward E. Kidder 

FAUST, 

With New Scenery, Costumes and Effects, and a 
Great Cast. 
THE GRAND FIRST PART. 

ELECTION DAY, OR FUN AT THE POLLS. 
DOCKSTADER IN PATHETIC BALLADS. 

FRENCH AND HIS BANJO. 
FRANKS, WARNER, PERRY & MAGREW. 
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Fourth Ave., bet. 98d ^Ss^ Evening at 8.15. 

and S4th Streets. ^7^ Matinee, Saturday at 2 
Manager Mr. Dan. Frohman. 

THE WIFE. 

John Rutherford, a U. S. Senator Herbert Kelcey 

Matthew Culver, In Politics Nelson Wheatcrott 

Robert Grey, A:tomey-at-law Henry Miller 

Silas Truman, Of the Produce Exchange. Charles Walcot 
Major Homer Q. Putnam, Compelled to 

take life easily W. J. Lc Moyne 

Jack Dexter, Columbia, '8^ Charles S. Dickson 

Mr. Randolph, Rutherford's Private Sec- 

reury Walter Bellows 

Helen Truman, An Only Daughter Georgia Cay van 

Lucile Ferrant, From New Orleans Grace Henderson 

Mrs. S. Bellamy Ives, In Charities ... Mrs. Chas. Walcot 

Kitty Ives, Coming out Louise Dillon 

Mrs. Amorv Mrs. Thos. Whiffen 

Agnes, Helen's Maid Vida Croly 

1^ ^- - THEATRE 

Comer i4th Street and 6th Avenue. 

Evening at 8. Matinee Saturday at 2. 

Sole Manager J. W. Rosenquest. 

THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

Joshua Whitcomb Den man Thompson 

Cy Prime George A. Beane 

Hennr Hopkins Walter Lennox. Sr. 

Frank Hopkins Chauncey Olcott 

Ed Ganzey J. L. Morgan 

Ricketv Ann Annie Thompson 

Mrs. Henry Hopkins Venie Thompson 

Miss Annie Hopkins Lillian Stone 

Aunt Matilda Whitcomb Louisa Morse 

Boxes $13 and $10.00 I Balcony Sofas fl.oo 

Orchestra Sofas . . i.5o Dress Circle 75 

Parguette i.oo | Balcony 50 

Gallery, 26c.; Family Circle, Reserved, 36c. 



14th Street and Irving Place. 

Sole Proprietor Mr. W. P. Douglas 

Manager Mr. J. F. Donnelly 

A DARK SECRET. 

Tames Norton J.S.Thompson 

Jonas Norton Jos. L. Mason 

Stephen Norton Hudson Liston 

Martin Brooks Frank Lane 

Nat. Dickson Charles Cummings 

Jem Slein John E. Hynes 

Mr. Arthur Loates George Backus 

Mr. Cecil Rayner Edward Saunders 

May Joyce Adeline Stanhope 

Nellie Virginia Nelson 

Emilie Desterre Gabrielle Du Sauld 

Bessie Dickon May Nugent 



THE BEGUM. 

First time in New York. McCaull Opera Co. 

The Begum of Oudc Mathilde Cottrell 

Howja-Uhu DcWolf Hopper 

Pooteh-Wehl Edwin W. Hoff 

Klahm-Chowdee Hubert Wilke 

Myhnt-Jhuleep Digbee Bell 

Aminah Manon Manola 

Jhust-Naut J. de Angelis 

Asch-Khart Harry Macdonoogh 

Namouna Laura Joyce-Bell 

Damayanti Annie Meyers 

Tafeh Josephene Knapp 

Boxes $15, 12 I First Bale, (rear rows).. .$1 

Orch. and First Bale. . .fx.so | Second Balcony 50c. 

General Admission $x.oo 



First production of William Gillettes. 

SHE. 

Horace Holly F. F. Mackay 

Leo Vincey Wilton Lackaye 

Martin Brown Charles Bowser 

Job Howard Covency 

Abdallah George D. Fawcett 

Mohammed F. Barnes 

Billali H. W. Frillman 

Simballi E. Waters 

First Sentinel F. Clare 

Avesha (** She ") Laura Oemeols 

Ustane Loie Fuller 

Dilleyesha Fanny Addison 

Atttendant MoUie Brown 

Balcony 50c 

Orch. Circle and Front Balcony 75c 

Orch. Chairs and Front Orchestra Circle $i.ao 



HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS, 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS, 
Safe— Sound— Sbcu KB Contracts a Specialty. 
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Broadway, bctewcen Thirtieth and Thirty-first Streets 
Evening at 8.50. Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Proprietors Messrs. Dixey, Miles & Barton. 

Beginninif Oc. 17, the Greatest of all successes. 

RICE'S CORSAIR. 

Conrad the Corsair...'. Annie Sumerville 

Birbanto Mr. Frank David 

Scyd Pacha Sijf. J. C. Brocolini 

Syhg-Smaul Mr. George A. Schiller 

Vussuf Mr. Edwin Morns 

Hassan Miss Carrie Behr 

Ganem Miss Kate Uari 

Ali Miss Jennie Bartine 

Ahmed Miss Maude Waldemere 

Bachshecsh Mr. David P. Steele 

Mustapha Mr. Harry Ambcri? 

Mcdora Miss Louise Montafjfue 

Boxes $6, $8, $12 I Dress Circle $150, $i 

Orchestra $1.50 | Balcony Reserved 75c. 

General Admission $1 and 50 c. 




Thirteenth Street, ^^^ and Broadway. 

FAUST, 

In five Acts, adapted and arranged for the Lyceum The- 
atre, London, from the first part of Goethe's 
Tragedy, by W. G. Wills. 

Faust Mr. G. Alexander 

Valentine Mr. C. Glenny 

Frosch Mr. Harbury 

Altmayer Mr. Haviland 

Brander Mr. Harvek 

Siebel Mr . Johnson 

The Witch of the Kitchen Mr. Mead 

and 

Mephistopheles Mr. Henry Irvine 

Martha Mrs. Chippendale 

Bessy Miss Mathews 

and 
Marfiraret Miss Ellen Terry 

Matinee " FAUST" Saturdays. Saturday Night, Dec. 
3d, "LOUIS XL'* 

Orchestra, Parquet and Balcony. £3 ; Dress Circle, $2 : 
Family Circle, $1 and 50c.; General Admission. $1 ; Pri 
vate Boxes, $30. 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
aSAND 001TSEBVAT0K7 OF MUSIC. 

45-WEST TWENTY.THIRD ST.-46 

The leading school of Music, Elocutfoii, Dramatic Art. 
Foreign Languages, Drawing and Painting. Free advnn- 
tages equal to six lessons per week. 

For particulars, address 

E. EBEKHARD, Frvsident. 



Broadway, cor. 30th Street. 

Eveninfi^ at 8. Matinee Sat. at 2. 

Under the direction of 

Mr. Henry E. Abbey 

Acting Manager.. Chas. H. Mathews 

Monday, CASTE. 
Tuesday, SCHOOL. 
Wedneslay, Nov. 30, 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Sir Horace Wellby . .Osmond Tearle 

Prince Malleotti Harry Edwards 

Beratto J. W. Piggott 

Stephanie Rose Coghlan 

Alice Vcrnie Netta Guion 

Rose Effie Liston 

Mrs. Foley Mme. Ponisi 

Servant S. Du Bois 

Boxes (7 seats) $15 

Orchestra $1.50 

Balcony ^i.oo 

(General Admission 5c 



'IctllllCWS. 



HELD BY THE ENEMY. 

Maj.-Gen. H. B. Stamburg Charles W. Stokes 

Col. Chas. Prescott James E. Wilson 

Lieut. Gordon Hayne Wm. Ha worth 

Brigade-Surgeon Fielding H. A. Moray 

Asst.-Surgeon Hathaway W. T. Doyle 

Thomas Henry Bean . . Paul Arthur 

Uncle Rufus Jos M. Humphreys 

Lieut.-Col McPherson Frank Hervcy 

Capt. Woodford John Hanon 

Adj.-Gen Masston T. A. Howe 

Euphemia McCreer>' Kate Denin Wilson 

Rachel McCreery Blanche Thornc 

Susan McCieery Hattie Schell 

Boxes $5. $8, $10 I Orchestra 75c. 

Parlor Chairs $1 | Orch. Circle and Bale 50c. 



HAWTHORNE, 

COSTUMES, 

4 East 30th Street. New York. 



PUTS 



THE BEST EDITION PUBLl.SHED! 
I Also ifig^'. Beards^ Face Preparations, 

and all articles needed for Amateur and Par. 
* lor Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on ap. 

plication to DE WITT, Publisher* 33 
Kofte Street, New >.*c 
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A Superb Holiday Number. 



HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

FOR DECEMBER, 1887, 

(Vol. 76, No. 451.) 

CONTAINS: 

The Vloar. A Poem. By Winthrop M Prakd. Il- 
lustrated with Ten Drawings (including frontispiece) by 

Edwin A. Abbrv ; 
Old Garden Flower*. By F. W. Burbidgk, F.L.S. 

With Eleven Illustrations by Alfred Parsons ; 
PreelouA Stone* In the United States. By Grokcr 

F. KuNZ. With a Beautiful Full-page Plate of Gems 

Printed in Colors ; 
Annie Laurie. A Story. By Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps. Illustrated by C. S. Reiwhart ; 
CaptHln Santa Clauft. An Army Christmas 

Story. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. With 

Three Illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum ; 
His Day in Court. A Story. By Charlks Egbert 

Craduock. With Four Illustrations by A. B. Frost ; 
•* Inja." A Virginia Christmas Story. By Amelib 

Rives. With Four Illustrations by Frederic Dielman; 
Craddock's Heldest. A Sketch. By Frances Couk- 

TKNAY Baylor. With Four Illustrations by Frederick 

Barnard ; 
Five O'clock Tea. A Farce. By William Dean 

HowELi-s. With Two Illustrations by C. S. Reinhart ; 
Pauline Pavlovna A Dramatic Poem. By 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With Two Illustrations by 

C. S. Reinhart ; 
The Convict's Christmas-Eve. A Poem. By Will 

Carleton. With an Illustration by Gilbert Gaul ; 
Another Way. A Poem. By Andrew Lang; 
Anthony of Padna. A Poem. By Harriet Lewis 

Bradley. With Full-page Engravings after Murillo ; 
From Heinrich Heine. A Poem. By William 

Black ; 
Editor'H Easy Chair. By George William Curtis; 
Editor's Study. By William Dean Howells ; 
Editor's Drawer. Conducted by Charles Dudley 

Warner. Includinfi: a Humorous Contribution from 

Mark Twain, and a Vaudeville, entitled " Shot Thro' 

the Head," by F.dward Everett Hale, with Seven Il- 
lustrations by C J. Taylor ; 
lilterary Notes. By Laurence Hutton. 

> ♦ * 

HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

Per Year : 

Postaye Free to Subscribers in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 

H.ARPER'S MAGAZINE $4 00 

HARPER'S WKEKLY 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 2 00 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order 
or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified^ subseriptions will begin -with 
the current numbers. 

IS^ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents for Postage. 

PabUihed by HABPXS * BBOTEEBS, N. T. 



Hoffman 
House. 

Broadway and Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 



European plan ; a favorite family 
hotel. Central to all principal theatres 
and points of interest in the city. 

Restaurants, Cafe and Salons unex- 
celled. Ball room and private supper 
rooms are marvels of art and luxury. 

400 rooms, $2 per day and upwards. 
Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths 
connected with the hotel. 

C. H. REED & CO . 

PROPftlETOHe. 




BITTERS. 
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ENTRE NOUS. 

The failure of Mr. Gillette's dramatization 
of Mr. Haggard's "She," has been a sur- 
prise to theatrical speculators who had vis- 
ions of " road runs," but nothing of the 
kind to critics and dramatists, who know 
the diflficulty of adapting popular novels for 
the stage. Theatrical speculators based 
their hopes upon the magnificent and sensa- 
tional printing Mr. Gilletti placed before the 
public, but the skeptics founded their fears 
on general principles and the exceptional 
difficulties of dealing with such a descriptive 
and picturesque work as ** She." The play 
has ingloriously failed, and Mr. Gillette 
must add a fiasco to a list of successes of 
which any dramatist might feel proud. I 
don't care here about going into the *' why 
and wherefore " of Mr. Gillette's failure, but 
I must express surprise that an author of his 
undoubted abilities should waste his time in 
a field liable to be occupied by scores of 
fledged and unfledged dramatists, the pecu- 
niary rewards of which are doubtful and the 
honors to be won not worth counting. The 
author of " Held by the Enemy " should 
preserve his soul in patience till an original 
or novel idea strikes him, and then pursue 
it with all the vigor and fecundity of his 
temperament. 



There are two inherent difficulties about 
dramatizing popular novels. The first i^ 
the dramatist supposing that his audience 
are entirely familiar with the novel, and the 
other a conscientious aspiration to give the 
playgoer all the characters and incidents of 
a three-volume novel in a four-act play. 
Ordinarily speaking, the text of a four- 
act play would fill the same space as threle 
chapters of the average novel, so that to 
put the novelist's three-volume intentions 
into the playright's four-act drama is a 
work demanding exceptional skill and mar- 
velous powers of condensation. If the 
playgoer experienced not only in the pro- 
ductions of his own time, but those of 
former generations, will cast his eye over 
the successful dramatizations of popular 
novels, he would easily be able to count 
them on his fingers. Shakespeare, we 
know, took his stories from Boccacio, or 
any other source, and immortalized them ; 
but, leaving him out of the question, where 
is the successful dramatist of popular nov- 
els? Long years ago Mr. Coleman pro- 
duced that lugubrious play, "The Iron 
Chest," and it was discovered afterward that 
his story, characters, and even some of his 
dialogue, had been " stolen " from the then 
forgotten novel of " Caleb Williams." Mr. 
Coleman, however, had the skill to extract 
the powerful story from the long-winded 
novel, and to put aside ever)rthing extra- 
neous to stage purposes. " The Iron Chest " 
is, nevertheless, merely a curiosity of the 
stage, and is only acted when such a tra- 
gedian as Mr. Booth wants to vary the 
monotony of his " Hamlet," " Othello " 
and " King Lear." 

It goes without saying that the most 

dramatic of all novelists was Walter Scott. 

Every romance he produced found its way 

to the stage, and which of them live there 
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now ? As fast as the Waverly Novels were 
issued from the press Ihey were put on the 
stage, and about twenty years ago, for some 
unexplainable reason, fresh hands touched 
the ** Wizard of the North's " works, and 
dramatized them over again. But to-day I 
fail to recall one dramatization of Walter 
Scott that any sane manager would think 
of " reviving." Yet think of the number 
and variety of his novels which found their 
places on the stage ! " Waverly," the first 
of them, was taken almost damp from the 
press and put on the stage, but its little mite 
of success was due to the fame of the novel, 
and not to the merits of the drama. 
** Ken il worth " has been seen on the stage 
thousands of times ; but as a spectacle 
or burlesque, and would, had that been 
possible, damaged instead of adding to 
Scott's reputation. " Ivanoe," again, always 
appeared on the stage as a resplendent 
spectacle or outrageous burlesque, while 
" The Heart of Midlothian " and others of 
Scott's most poetical works have scored 
nothing but failures on the dramatic stage. 

♦♦* 

Strange as it may seem. Sir Walter 
Scott's only lasting successes in the 
theatre have been when his romances 
were wedded to music. The " Bride of 
Lammermoor " will live while melody and 
harmony hold their own. and in whatever 
country it is sung, the auditor will remem- 
ber that Walter Scott inspired the glorious 
muse of Donizetti. The average prima- 
donna of the present century longs to 
debut in " Sonnambula," but she looks 
forward to Lucia as a test of her dra- 
matic powers. When she has conquered that 
unhappy heroine she feels equal to any- 
thing, and the sorrows of Leonora or the 
agonies of Valentina are heights she can 
scale without effort. Scott's almost forgot- 
ten novel of •' The Talisman " was another 
which attracted the attention of a great 
composer; but, although Balfe did his best 
with it, and wrote some lovely melodies, 
which a few years ago were interpreted by 
such artistes as Christine Nilsson, Trebelli, 



Santley and Campanini, ** II Talismano " 
has passed out of the history of the stage. 

Two novels of Scott linger on the stage 
and seem destined for permanent, if fitful, 
popularity. These are " Rob Roy " and 
*' Guy Mannering." Both have the charms 
of delightful and dramatic stories, of having 
been wedded to exquisite music, and of 
being capable of much pictorial effect. 
Moreover. " Rob Roy " has been a " stalk- 
ing-horse" for all the English-speaking 
tenors of the time. The great Braham, the 
immortal Sinclair, as well as the imperish- 
able Sims Reeves have all sung Francis Os- 
abldistone^ and Bailie Nicol Jarvie has been a 
test-part for dialect comedians for nearly a. 
century. While music has preserved " Rob 
Roy " to the stage, the chance of intense 
dramatic acting has made " Guy Manner- 
ing " a favorite with all great actresses of 
England and America. The play which, like 
*' Rob Roy." had helped to make the repu- 
tations of tenors such as Braham, Sinclair 
and Sims Reeves was almost forgotten and 
entirely neglected until Charlotte Cushman 
astounded the playgoers of this country by 
her really terrific performance of Meg 
Merriles, This restored Scott's work to 
the memory of the public and made of it a 
sort of classic. Since Cushman's time, 
every tragic actress who has passed beyond 
the physical possibilities of Juliet or Lady 
Macbeth, has a "shy" at the weird and 
venerable Meg. Miss Cushman had a 
formidable rival in Emma Waller, now re- 
tired, but the most successful teacher of 
acting, in America, Madam Janauschek, has 
eschewed Marie Stuart and Medea for it ; 
and it is understood that Miss Mary Ander- 
son intends giving new significance to Wal- 
ter Scott's great creation when youth and 
beauty are no longer her chief claims to 
popular adoration. 

**• 

It is related that on one occasion Mr.W. 
S. Gilbert, author of " Mikado " and numer- 
ous other operas, received a note from Miss 
Finney, a young lady who had played in 
some of his pieces, announcing the fact that 
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she was engaged to be married to a Mr. 
Quilter. Mr. Gilbert at once wrote an ex- 
ceedingly polite reply. A few weeks elapsed, 
when he received another note from the 
young lady, stating that the engagement 
was broken oflF. Replying to this was a 
more diflficult matter, but Mr. Gilbert finally 
wrote assuring the lady of his confidence in 
her judgment, and expressing a sincere wish 
for her happiness. It was but a few days 
after >this that he received the third letter 
from this lady, informing him of her en- 
gagement to Lord Garmoyle. Mr. Gilbert's 
fun-loving nature could no longer resist the 
temptation, and he wrote the lady a note, 
congratulating her on her approaching mar- 
riage with , and then came an asterisk, 

referring to this note on the mai^n : " Here 
insert the name of the happy man." In 
some way the facts became known all over 
London, and a hearty laugh was indulged 
in at the expense of the lady who hoped to 
marr>' " my lord." 

**♦ 
Among the dinners last week was one 
given by General Roger A. Pryor, who en- 
tertained William Dean Howells. The 
guests invited to meet Mr. Howells were R. 
W. Gilder, Thomas Nelson Page, Hon. John 
Russell Young, Judge Edward Patterson, 
Professor Thomas Price, R. H. Stoddard, 
Steele Mackaye. Moncure Conway and Dan 
Dougherty. The table was decorated with 
ferns, and in the centre was a silver bowi 
filled with white chrysanthemums. 

Suppers were given to Mr. Irving by 
General E. F. Windom and Mr. tawrence 
Hutton, the latter at his residence, 229 West 
Thirty-fourth Street. Among those present 
were Joseph Jefferson and a number of 
authors and dramatists. 

♦% • 
Th^o has startled Paris with her costume 
of silver-gray soft silk. The plain skirt is 
bunched up near the waist, making the lat- 
ter look particularly slender. Around the 
edge of the skirt there is wide embroidery 
of white silken marguerites, with black or 



golden centres. The waist is of gray crosses 
over drapery of white silk gauze, and the 
entire costume is first hidden under a cache- 
poussiere of changeable torquoise-blue silk. 

Mlle. Samarv has created also a large 
amount of female gossip on account of her 
costumes at the Frangais. She first wears 
a golden-brown cashmere Princess short 
costume. The skirt is formed in straight 
plaits in groups, with plain spaces between. 
There is scarcely any toumure. One entire 
side of the waist and the panel to the skirt 
are made of white cloth embroidered in 
gold and colors. On the left shoulder a 
large knot of brown ribbon is tied. She 
wears patent leather gray cloth-top boots 
and a brown straw hat, turned up behind 
and trimmed with an enormous cluster of 
brown ostrich tips. Another dress is a star- 
tling shade of poppy-colored cashmere. The 
skirt is fulled in behind at the waist, falling 
down plain under the jupe. In front it is 
trimmed with a wide band of gold em- 
broidery, and the same is made to form a 
square turn-over sailor collar, and, starting 
from under the arms, near the armpit, the 
same trimming is brought down to the 
waist. Between this and the collar, scarlet 
cashmere forms the loose folds pointing 
down to below the waist. Rather scant 
bias drapery falls over the embroidered 
under jupe. 

When the firm of Harrigan and Hart was 
at the height of its prosperity, it used to be 
asked why the third partner was not 
" starred " on the bills. This was a round-a- 
bout way of alluding to Mrs. Jennie Yea- 
mans' popularity and the indispensability of 
her services. Mrs. Yeamans has proved her- 
self more necessary to Mr. Harrigan 's play 
than John Wild himself, or even than Mr. 
Tony Hart was once believed to be. Funny 
actors are as plentiful as blackberries and 
seem to grow on every theatrical bush, but a 
funny actress is a rara avis. Mrs. Yeamans 
is just that uncommon bird, and is funny 
whether her author gives her humorous lines 
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and situations or not. She can make her own 
fun at any time, and does so without effort 
or preparation. Of course, however. Mrs. 
Yeamans is an artist, and a careful and con- 
scientious one and bestows as much thought 
and pains on her bits of Irish or other char- 
acters as do actors of the loftiest aspirations. 
The portrait in this week's Theatre of 
this remarkable and amiable actress is un- 
deniably faithful. As will be seen, Mrs. 
Yeamans is not cursed with the fatal gift of 
beauty, and truth to tell, though she always 
" lights up " well, never even in the days of 
her youth, did this bright, honest little wo- 
man make any claims to comeliness of fea- 
ture though she always had a pretty figure 
of her own. Nevertheless, her face has been 
her fortune, as it is brimful of humor and is 
capable,as every play-goer knows,of the most 
wonderful and variegated expressions. One 
cannot have everything, and Mrs. Yeamans* 
gifts have been more substantial and profit- 
able than than those which are most usually 
envied. 

Mrs. Annie Yeamans was bom, never 
mind how long ago, in that quaint and 
curious little place known as the Isle of 
Man, which lies midway between the north- 
west coast of England and the north-east 
coast of Ireland. Mrs. Yeamans, though 
bom a British subject, is neither English, 
Scotch, Irish nor Welsh, but Manx, and is 
probably the only actress ever produced by 
Manx land, or certainly the only one who 
has acquired fame. Her mother and father 
were both players, but were of English birth ; 
and Mrs. Yeamans' Manx origin was a pure 
accident, such as often occur in families who 
lead the nomadic life of the stage-player. 
Even as a child she began meandering about 
the globe, and at the early age of six 
brought up in Sydney, New South Wales. 
Shortly after this she wandered from the 
legitimate stags to the circus. She was 
faithful to the magic sawdust of the ring 
until she grew old enough to marry, when 
she selected Henry Yeamans, an American 
clown, and with him traveled all over the 
globe once more. She found a resting-place 



for a few years in San Francisco, and re- 
tumed to her old love, the Intimate stage. 
Next she roamed eastward, and first ap- 
peared in New York, about twenty years 
ago, and happily for the public has re- 
mained here or in the neighborhood, ever 
since. Her successes would fill a page of 
The Theatre, and I hope it will require 
at least two more to record her future 
triumphs. 

Two little volumes got up in the most 
exquisite manner have been lately issued, 
which have for their innocent purpose the 
initiation of the public into all the mjrsteries 
of Euchre and Whist. Mr. J. W. Kellar is 
author of the first, and in a pleasant, chatty 
but comprehensive manner explains every- 
thing that is worth knowing about, what 
was once America's national game. To the 
comparatively simple game Mr. Kellar adds 
a treatise on the more complex versions 
known as French, Set-back, and Progres- 
sive Enchre. The little volume is one of 
the most interesting of its kind published 
in recent years. The treatise on Whist is 
by Mr. William Pole, and it is something 
to say that the authorhas added even to 
the literature of the world-famous game. 

Trophonius, 



PRODIGIES OF THE STAGE. 

Coming out of Wallack's Theatre last 
Monday afternoon, full of marvel at little 
Josef Hofmann's performance, I was asked 
by an elderly cynic "what becomes of the 
prodigies in art?" I had no time to answer 
the question then, for the old oyxixc having 
shot nis bolt, disappeared. But it provoked 
reflection, and since that Monday afternoon 
I have been pondering over it. 

Prodigies in music, acting, oratory, and 
even preaching appear at stated periods like 
zymotic diseases, earthquakes and famines. 
One is sure to produce another, a second, a 
third and then, it requires a new c^neration 
to appreciate anythmg else of this nature. 
Little Josef Hofmann is undoubtedly the 
musical prodigy of this age and fulfills all 
the expectations formed about him. Per- 
haps a few skeptics may shrug their shoul- 
ders at his alleged "ten years and a few 
months," yet give him another five and he 
is still a phenomenon. But what will bc- 
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come of him ? was the question propounded 
to me : and I can only attempt to answer it 
by looking back at the prodigies of the past. 
Little Hofmann has been compared to 
Mozart, but with all respect for Josef's un- 
doubted ability and marvellous precocity, I 
must set this down as profane. All great 
musicians developed their genius at a 
very early age, but few of them were known 
as ''prodigies'* and certainly never until 
Hofmann's time did one begin earning a 
fortune at ten years of age. Mozart^ Mos- 
chellis, Weber and Chopin were as children, 
only the wonders of domestic and exclusive 
circles. But these are practical days, and it 
is never too early to begin the accumulation 
of dollars. 

The prodigy proper, if I may use such a 
term, is the one who not only has precocious 
talent, but displays it before the world. The 
question what became of most of these can 
be answered in a word — nothing. Boy pian- 
ists, boy tragedians, boy orators, and boy 
preachers, have fiutterea for a brief and ex- 
citing period and then disappeared, dying 
probably from burning life's taper too furi- 
ously. The dramatic stage has for some 
reason or another furnished more pheno- 
mena than the sister arts, and it is worth 
while looking at some of them. The dra- 
matic literature of David Garrick's time is 
full of allusions to '* Master Betty " the child 
trag^edian who drew the town as '* Hamlet," 
"Othello," "Richard III," and even "King 
Lear" and in popularity, for a time at least, 
actually rivalled David Garrick himself. But 
his career was of the briefest, and when his 
piercing treble voice changed to the bari- 
tone of manhood and he trod the boards as 
an actor, and not a phenomenon, he failed 
dismally and hopelessly. Before his thir- 
tieth year he retired altogether from the 
stag^e, but never lost his love for it. Until 
the last years of his life he haunted the play- 
houses, and half a century after his name 
was forgotten, a curious veteran might point 
out in the " pit " of Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden a white-haired old man who, fifty 
years before had been famous as "Master 
Betty, the dramatic prodigy.'' 

Master Betty had his successors at inter- 
vals for the next hundred years and every 
decade had something to say about a 
*• Younc Roscius," a " Baby Betterton," or a 
" Son olThespis." These however, were too 
numerous for continuous, to say nothing of 
posthumous fame, and the historian would 
probably pass them by as the unnatural pro- 
ducts of a sensational age. About thirty- 
five years ago, however, both England and 
America went into the dramatic prodigy 



business and really revived the craze for 
precocity. London went wild over Master 
Percy Roselle who acted an entire round of 
Shakespeare's plays, and America, not to be 
distanced by old countries, sent forth the 
Bateman sisters who had the notable 
advantages of sex and personal beauty. 
Master Koselle did all that history placed 
to the credit of Master Betty and was really 
a marvel of intelligence and unconscious 
grace. He was in no sense a parrot — but 
on the stage was simply a prodigy. When 
however, the grace of childhood changed to 
the gawkiness of youth, his attractiveness 
and powers collapsed ; and when in manhood 
he returned to the stage, his failure was as 
signal and hopeless as that of Master Betty, 
himself. The Bateman children were 
more of curiosities than prodigies, and spec- 
tators never pretended to be " thrilled or 
even excited over their performances of 
"Richard III." and "Richmond," They 
simply were delighted with precocity and 
beauty and followed their acting with 
such familiar expressions as "ain't it too 
lovely for anything," or " how real cunning, 
they are." When the statures of the girls 
grew too great for the garb of childhood 
they retired ; the younger forever, and the 
elder until she was old enough for compe- 
tition with ordinary actresses. Kate Bate- 
man made considerable reputation as " Leah, ' 
in Mozenthal's famous play, but her success 
was due far more to the dramatist and the 
adroit management of her father, "Pop" 
Bateman than to any ability of her own. A 
few years of " Leah,' a struggle with " Mary 
Warner" and an unhappy attack on the 
legitimate drama and Kate Bateman's ca- 
reer was over. 

Perhaps the most illustrious prodigy of 
the stage, immortalized by Charles Dickens 
in " Nicholas Nickleby," was the infant phe- 
nomenon of that work and who was not an 
Original creation of the novelist's teeming 
brain, but a picture drawn without exaggera- 
tion from nature. Dickens gave to the 
phenomenon and her father the quaint 
name of Crummies, but both in real life and 
on the stage they were known by that of 
Davenport. The infant phenomenon being 
somewhat short of stature was enabled to 
posee as a "child actress" longer than 
Percy Roselle and the Bateman sisters. 
Years having accumulated upon the phe- 
nomenon, her father thought a change 
of scene advisable and brought the whole 
Crummies family over here. Their depar- 
parture from England is told graphically 
and humorously in "Nicholas Nickleby" 
and was admitted by old Davenport himself 
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to be an intolerably faithful narrative. Here 
the young lady g^ve up the phenomenon 
business and was known simply as Miss 
Jean Davenport. Her success was remark- 
able and legitimate, and during her best 
days many honest critics wrote of her as the 
finest actress in America even at a time when 
Charlotte Cushman, Eliza Logan and 
Matilda Heron were at their best. Miss 
Davenport married General Lander in 
1 86 1, and retired from the stage for a 
few years after her widowhood in 1863, but 
returned to it in 1867 and produced for the 
first time in the English language, Giacom- 
metti's famous tragedy of "Elizabeth." 
Mrs. Lander's acting of^the great English 
Queen was the highest type ofdramatic art. 
ft perhaps may have lacked some of the 
force of Ristori, but in subtlety, finish and 
fidelity to nature it could not have been 
surpassed. Mrs. Lander also made popular 
the celebrated French play of "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur," and as the fated heroine bore 
safe comparison even with the sublime 
Rachel. Mrs. Lander now enjoys an hon- 
ored retirement and is an ornament to 
society as she always was to the stage. One 
other incident of precocity which had a fu- 
ture is that of Mrs. Clara Fisher Maeder, 
who came to this country as a child, ever so 
many years ago, and astonished the play- 
goers of America by her childish beauty, 
her acting and sweet-toned voice. Mrs. 
Maeder is still on the stage a lively and 
pretty old lady and, moreover, is the mother 
of a large family of sons and daughters who 
have all shone on or about the stage. 

Very late years have produced multitudes 
of musical and dramatic phenomena. The 
"Pinafore" craze drew out scores of gifted 
children who sang Ralph Rackstraw, the 
Captain, or Little Buttercup with an effect 
that made juvenile opera a sensation of the 
day. Most of these have returned to ob- 
scurity, and. the few who continue are no 
better or worse than the average stock actor. 
While there is something fascmating about 
these prodigies, there is also soniething pain- 
ful from a sense of unfitness, and the young- 
est child ever known to act on the English 
stage, figured for a year as the Midshipman 
in a juvenile " Pinafore " company. He was 
said to be the loveliest child ever seen ; but 
the excitement sapped his young life and he 
died before he reached five years, from 
nothing but the fever brought about by 
popular applause. 

fohn M. Morton. 

The next number of The Thratrh will contain the 
continuation of "Araonjf the Autographs," and the sixth 
of the series will be "Richard Brinsley Sheridan." 



ART CHAT. 

Hans Makart's "Diana." 

"Diana's Hunting Party," by Hans 
Makart, is well known to the people by 
photographic reproductions. It was painted 
in 1880, is an immense composition, con- 
taining fourteen cblossal female figures, and 
is decorative in design and the color sen- 
suous. 

It is now on exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries, in conjunction with their reg- 
ular Fall Exhibition. 

Hans Makart was bom at Salzburg, in 
1840, and is generally recognized as a pupil 
of Piloty. In 1869 he settled in Vienna, at 
the invitation of the Emperor, Francis 
Joseph. Here he died in 1884. During, 
then, a very short career, he succeeded in 
placing himself in the very foremost rank 
of modem colorists. 

The following are the names of most of 
his principal works, with the dates of their 
production : " Modem Ruins," 1867 ; " Mod- 
em Loves, Abundantia ; " " The Plague of 
Florence, or the Seven Deadly Sins," 1868- 
72 ; •* Venice Doing Homage to Catarina Car- 
naro," 1873; "Ariadne," 1874; "Cleopatra 
Meeting Antonius on the Nile," 1875 ; "A 
Hunt on the Nile," " Fellah Women,"" Be- 
douin Prince," 1876; "Entry of Charles V. 
into Antwerp, 1877-78 ; " Romeo and Juliet," 
"The Dream," " The Rencontre," " Sketches 
of the Procession on the Occasion of Their 
Austrian Majesties' Silver Wedding." 1879; 
" The Five Senses," " Hunt of Diana," 
1880; " Bachus and His Family " and " The 
Summer," 1 881. 

♦*♦ 

The main feature of this grand picture is 
its action. 

The Goddess of the Hunt, with her train, 
has tracked a stag to the borders of a lake. 
She stands on its rocky bank with spear in 
hand, about to hurl it at the fleeing animal, 
who has just entered the water. The bor- 
der of the lake is overgrown with a verdant 

forest, and its deep foliage^ ^^etves^^s a dark 
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HANS MAKAkT. 
From an Etching by Wm. Hecht 



background to throw out the figures of the 
nymphs of the chase. 

In the waters of the lake have been 
sporting seven naiads, who are loth to per- 
mit the slaughter of the noble animal, who 
has sought escape in their native element. 
They have, therefore, thrown themselves 
before the deer and protest against its 
murder. 



The action of the figures in the two 
groups is particularly appropriate and be- 
fitting their several occupations. The five 
nymphs of Diana, who have arrived pell- 
mell, with spears and dogs, at the very 
water's edge, form a very suggestive group. 
The foremost one especially in a graceful 
pose, which is thoroughly unconventional. 

Diana's figure is none the less noble. 
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though her drapery tends to be cumbersome 
and hide her figure. 

The naiads, who half-swim, half-lie in the 
water, the graceful curves of their bodies, 
in perfect harmony with the lines of the 
undulating waves, are, in a sense, beautiful 
creations. Yet is it not a fault that they are 
heavy and over-developed in form ? This 
quality is seriously made apparent by the 
fact that they are nearer to us than the 
other figures and their colossal proportions 
more salient« 
When we remember the delicate figures who 
surrounded Lefevre's " Diana," exhibited 
by Durand Reil at the Academy last year, 
we cannot but regret the almost grossness 
of these forms, which so immediately con- 
front us. 

♦♦* 
Then there is no denying, Professor 
Pietels, quoted to the contrary in the hand- 
book sold at the door, that there is a great 
deal that is out of drawing in *' Diana's 
Hunting Party." Indeed, there are parts 
where no drawing is attempted, only 
gorgeous, sensuous color in place of it. But 
I am not altogether so sure thgft that is a 
fault, and that Makart could draw is most 
clearly proved by three out of the total of 
the " Five Senses," which are now on ex- 
hibition on Fourteenth Street, and which 
will receive our full consideration next 
week. 

The Autumnal Exhibition at the 
Academy. 
II. 
Mr. C. C. Curran deserves more than 
mere mention for his effective genre of a 
girl hanging up the wash in bright sunlight, 
while some shrubbery throws some curious 
shadow-markings on the bleaching linen ; 
the picture is, therefore, entitled " Shadow 
Decoration" {327). The treatment of the 
work is perfectly direct, and free from any 
tricks or subterfuges. Mr. Curran does not 
trifle with Nature, nor does he strive to be 
clever; his pictures always command our 
consideration, because we cannot help feel- 
ing that the author has gone direct to 



Nature for his models, and thought more of 
his subject than of his technique. He is to 
be commended, too, for his choice of Amer- 
ican subjects, and his willingness to find the 
picturesque in our every-day life. Some- 
times he falls short of the mark, however, 
and I find his two lovers, in " The Golden 
Opportunity " (227), quite unattractive, the 
evening sky being the most successful part 
of the picture. In his lamplight effect — a 
girl ''In the Attic" (342), reading some old 
letters she has just taken from a trunk- 
there is some very good rendering of chiar- 
oscura. But I do not think lamp or candle- 
light-studies are ever pleasing. 

♦** 
Mr. Louis Moeller's " Doubtful Invest- 
ment" (160) has got to be mentioned, 
merely because it is, in its way, well done 
and, no doubt, entertaining to those who 
admire this style of painting (extravagant 
in means — that is to say, as opposed to 
economic ; unreal in its realism, forasmuch 
as a teloscopic view of the moon may be 
true, it is not the view we are accustomed 
to, nor the phase that the painter should 
give us ; neither should he give us a micro- 
scopic view of a man's coat or trowsers. 
Besides, Mr. Moeller is too much concerned 
about the mere external surfaces of objects, 
and they are apt to want solidity). 

Miss Edith Mitchell is to be congrat- 
ulated on the spirit, thoroughly artistic, in 
which she has treated a bit of an every-day 
scene in the upper portion of our city, or to 
be seen anywhere where building is going 
on upon rocky ground. She has caught the 
action admirably of the men who are run- 
ning a ** Steam Drill " (181), and its move- 
ment is almost perceptible. The picture is 
very slight, however, and leaves much to be 
desired, but it is conceived in the right 
spirit. 

A fine Pastel head of an old lady (" Pas- 
tel Portrait," No. 73), by Mr. Orlando L. 
Cheeks, hangs in the corridor. The face is 
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full of character, the modeling most deli- 
cate, while the artist shows, by his careful 
rendering of the values of shadows, back- 
ground, and drapery, an excellent artist- 
training. 

*♦♦ 
Mr. Thomas Moran is one of our paint- 
ers who seldom sign their names to paint- 
ings unworthy of them. His ** Morning in 
Venice" (109), in the North Gallery, is quite 
equal to any previous compositions from 
his brush. Krnest Knaufft, 



BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN. 

The revival of " Forget Me Not," at Wal- 
lack's, was no more of a success than its 
predecessor, " School," and now everybody 
is asking what the astute and ubiquitous 
Mr. Abbey will do next. There is a multi- 
tude of managers in that establishment, 
and, according to all reports, a grand army 
of advisers who pour their wisdom into Mr. 
Abbey's ears from the rising of the sun un- 
til the going down thereof. An author of 
my acquaintance left a manuscript play at 
that classic establishment two months ago, 
and was promised a verdict on its merits 
immediately. A few days ago, he called for 
the paly, and was told that Mr. Abbey had 
not had time to read the manuscript, but 
that he hoped to engage a ** play-reader " 
resently, when all plays would be care- 
fully perused. As it was known to the 
author that at least a hundred unread plays 
had precedence of his own, he took his work 
away, and is now offering it to managers 
who think the conduct of one theatre 
enough for their time and ability. Mr. Rob- 
ertson, Mr. Abbey's stage manager, with his 
ripe experience and cultivated taste, should 
have been able to deal with some of the 
plays offered to the theatre, but while he re- 
gards his father's works as imperishable, and 
is supported in his views by Mrs. Abbey, the 
American author had better wear out his 
shoe-leather in some more profitable pur- 
suit than carrying manuscripts to Wallack's 
Theatre. 



The London farcical comedy of "The 
Barrister " has proved to be a genuine suc- 
cess at the Boston Museum, where it was 
acted for the first time last week. It will 
probably recall, to old play-goers, the dismal 
failure, thirteen years ago, of a comedy on 
the same subject, by Mr. Alberry. called 
" Wig and Gown," which served to intro- 
duce Mr. I. L. Toole to this country. " Wig 
and Gown," while a poor affair in itself, was 
so intensely local that what little point it 
possessed was entirely lost upon an audi- 
ence which failed to understand the nice 
discrimination between an English attorney 
and a British barrister. Mr. Toole met with 
an ovation when he appeared on the stage 
of Wallack's old theatre, but before the first 
act of " Wig and Gown " was over, every- 
body knew that the actor and the play were 
the most disastrous failures of the day. To 
Mr. Toole's credit, it must be remembered 
that he kept his contracts to the letter, 
and that he carried with him a large com- 
pany, besides the expensive burthen] of 
a family and domestic retinue. An idea of 
Mr. Toole's losses on his disastrous Ameri- 
can tour may be gathered from the fact that, 
in the Opera House at Cincinnati, he played 
one evening to thirty-seven dollars. " The 
Barrister" is probably a better play than 
" Wig and Gown," but the Boston Museum 
certainly contains no such actor as Mr. 
Toole. The times have changed, however, 
and we, of course, have changed with them. 



Apropos of Mr. Toole, I see it announced 
in London that Mr. Joseph L. Hatton is en- 
gaged on the " Life and Reminiscences " of 
the popular English comedian. This is em- 
inently characteristic of Mr. Hatton, who is 
a literary "pot-boiler" of the most aban- 
doned character. He tackles Mr. Toole 
just as he did Mr. Irving, or would Mr. 
Booth, if our own tragedian were weak or 
egotistic enough. Mr. Toole's life is no 
more interesting than that of any other suc- 
cessful actor, but then he is prodigal where 
vanity or advertising purposes can be served, 
and Mr. Hatton, whatever the success of his 
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book, will not suffer if Mr. Toole is suffi- 
ciently glorified. These literary hangers-on 
of the stage are " cannie chiels," and few 
have such a facility for feathering their little 
nests as Mr. Joseph L. Hattqn. 

*** 
Everybody will remember Mr. Daly's re- 
markably successful comedy of " Seven- 
Twenty- Eight," which had for its moral the 
tendency of the " boomerang " to return and 
smite its projector. Last week, Mr. Henry 
Clay Miner sent forth a "boomerang" in 
the shape of cutting down his company un- 
der very questionable circumstances, and 
devoting Mrs. Potter's season to the per- 
formance of one play. This was " Loyal 
Love," calling for the talents of nine people, 
and reducing the expenses by the salaries of 
six actors. Mrs. Potter has, however, found 
something to say about the matter, and has 
made up her mind to play Juliet. To act 
Shakespeare's tragedy with even decent 
accuracy, at least fifteen people are re- 
quired. Mr. Miner protested, but Mrs. 
Potter put her pretty little foot down, and 
maintained her rights to a repertoire of 
more than one play. Mr. Miner, of 
course, had to submit, and his agents are 
now trying to supply the deficiencies in 
Mrs. Potter's company, to make it capable 
of acting " Romeo and Juliet." Actors of 
reputation are somewhat shy of Mr. Miner, 
and are naturally nervous about the " two 
weeks' notice" clause. Mr. Miner now, 
knows how it is himself. The " boomerang " 
has come back on his own head, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the actors he engages will 
fortify themselves with binding contracts 
and secure substantial salaries. 

*** 
This is really too bad ! If there is a theat- 
rical person in America who has no need for 
the adventitious aids of advertising, it is Mr. 
John Stetson. He is rich beyond the 
dreams of dramatic avarice, at least ; he has 
a young and lovely wife, and all his argosies 
are safely in sight of port. Yet he adds 
himself to the list of victims to the bur- 
glar's fell devices. His "flat" — of course 



everybody connected with the stage now 
lives in one — has been " rifled " of jewels 
galore, and diamonds sufficient for a king's 
ransom, have been " looted " by the Boston 
burglars. Naturally, Mrs. Stetson had to 
take a part in this thrilling episode, and a 
truthful reporter describes the late Miss 
Stokes as waking up at the bui^lar's noisy 
escape, rousing up her husband, seizing 
" two pistols " (one would have been pitifully 
mean), and following the robber in her 
night-robe. She might just as well have re- 
mained in bed, for she shot nobody, and the 
marauders did not even drop a paltry ten- 
thousand dollar solitaire in their flight. I 
wonder if we shall next hear of Mrs. Stet- 
son's return to the stage. If not, this bur- 
glarous episode has been chronicled in vain, 
as it cannot do John any good whatever. 

* * 

Remenyi, the famous violinist, is not 
dead, after all. I, as well as many other 
scribes, have wasted literary tears over 
his untimely demise. I remember a few 
weeks ago bewailing his death by drown- 
ing in the Straits of Madagascar, and 
pouring forth my simple eloquence over 
the loss of such a fiddler in such an in- 
hospitable strait. I now find that he has 
been resining his bow at Rio Janeiro, re- 
cently, and creating the usual " furore." I 
am glad Remenyi is alive, but I feel ag- 
grieved, nevertheless. Next time I write a 
fiddler's obituary, I shall demand the corpus 
delecti. If Remenyi should read these lines, 
I warn him that, though he has escaped the 
Straits of Madagascar, when he sails round 
to Chili and Peru, let him beware of those 
of Magellan. 

*♦* 

A VERY reliable dramatic journal soberly 
announces that in England there was re- 
cently produced a melodrama called "A 
Dead Man's Cold." This is the most re- 
markable title within my tolerably exten- 
sive memory. What does it mean ? Can a 
dead man have a cold, and, if so, what does 
it matter to him or to anybody ejse ? If he 
sneezes, at least, after interment, who can 
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hear him ? Mustard -and- water, Dover's 
powders, or even Turkish baths can do him 
no good. That quack who heads his adver- 
tisement with " Stop that coughing ! " would 
find a dead man in his casket impervious to 
his drugs. But all this comes from an un- 
hallowed craze for originality. Dramatists 
have become bald and gray in their pursuit 
of novel titles, but the author of " A Dead 
Man's Cold " deserves a speedy removal by 
pneumonia, at least. 

*** 
In Liverpool, England, a comedy called 
"Who's the Lunatic?" was recently pro- 
duced. At the end of the second act, ih 
curtain fell upon this line, spoken by the 
hero : " I want to know who is the lunatic? " 
The audience called out : " Author ! author !" 
and that gentleman appeared, and was 
saluted with roars of laughter. He does 
not yet understand why his timely appear- 
ance before the curtain provoked so much 
more laughter than his comedy. 

*** 
Mr. Pidgeon, solicitor, of Bristol, Eng- 
land, the original and only husband of Miss 
Henrietta Hodson, known here as Mrs. 
Henry Labouch6re, is dead. The vivacious 
editor of London 7 ruth has now tne oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to a woman who has 
been his faithful companion for many years. 

*♦* 
Miss Annie Robe is a beautiful and accom- 
plished young actress whose rise at Wallack's 
Theatre from walking lady to leading busi- 
ness in a season was one of the events of 
the day. But sudden prosperity and merited 
popularity were too much for Miss Robe 
who, instead of gratifying her thousand ad- 
mirers in this city, was seized with the ** star- 
ring "mania, and last month went *'on the 
road " with an unknown manager, an un- 
known author, and an unrecognized play. 
Miss Robe's reputation it should be under- 
stood is entirely local, but very high at that 
while in Canada, where she began her season, 
and elsewhere, she is as unknown as though 
she had arrived from the Antipodes. Now 
Miss Robe has "come in" and probably 



knows a great deal more than when she 
went out. I am told she is a young lady of 
high spirit and therefore will perhaps not 
feel mortified in remembering that her " star- 
ring " fever deprived her of creating a mag- 
nificent p)art in a new play to have been 
produced in this city. Her admirers, how- 
ever, among the most genuine of whom is 
the author of this play regret her mistake 
most grievously. Actresses like Miss Robe 
are thrown away upon Canada and the 
" road " and I trust that having tasted the 
Dead Sea-fruit of premature " starring" this 
exquisite young artiste will again settle 
down in a city where she is properly appre- 
ciated. 

*** 

Talking of " coming in," I find that the 
theatrical agencies are inundated with 
letters from players, announcing an expected 
or an actual collapse of companies which 
started out with flying colors two or three 
months ago. This fact must not be sup- 
posed to conflict with my earlier statement 
about the extraordinary success of the pres- 
ent theatrical year, because at least a hun- 
dred more companies annually take ''the 
road " than the most prosperous season can 
support. I see, among others, that my old 
friend, the "Close Shave Company, "after re- 
organizing and starting ofi again, have finally 
"come in," but not before shaving their 
" backers," not only of their cash, but their 
cherished diamond rings and studs. " Part- 
ners in Crime" have also dissolved, "Tried 
and True " has belied its name, and " Pov- 
erty Flat" has, for its company, proved 
anything but a misnomer. " Calamity Joe " 
is having a hard time in the South, but 
" Philopene " seems to be doing the busi- 
ness of two attractions rolled into one. 

The Man in the Street, 



ORIGINAL IN THOUGHT. 

{From tkt Boston Times.) 

The last number of The Theatre has a very 
interesting article by John M. Morton, entitled 
" Dramatizing Thackeray." It is like the major- 
ity of the articles of this excellent magazine, orig- 
inal in thought and instructive in purpose. 
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THE WEEK. 

"SHE." 

Since the lirst pertormance of " She " 
(Tuesday evening, Nov. 29, at Niblo's Gar- 
den), there have been many improvements 
made, and the annoyance of mismanaged 
and apparently '* disgruntled " scenic effects 
have been entirely overcome by patience, 
skill, and familianty. Yet Mr. Gillett's ver- 
sion of " She " falls very short of what it 
ought to be. If it were not for the spectac- 
ular and musical adjuncts, the dialogue 
would fall as flat as a pancake. In not a 
single instance does it ever rise to a height 
of an intellectually adaptive playwright. 
To those who had not read Mr. Haggard's 
weird story, the first night's performance 
must have been singularly ambiguous and 
disjointed. For the purposes of comedy, 
the character of a drummer is introduced 
by the name of Martin Brown, played by 
Charles Bowser, but after the second act 
what promised to be a really interesting 
feature disappeared as abrubtly as one 
would seem to in falling out a fourth story 
window, although, in this instance, some- 
thing soft must have been in position for 
he is afterward shown quite uninjured — but 
with very little to say. In the " Hot-Pot " 
scene which mi^ht have been made 
supremely tragic, there was no climax what- 
ever, and the four travelers used their 
revolvers in a delightfully, nonchalant way, 
while the " hot-potting did not seem to 
have taken place at all. Mr. Mackay 
" looks " Horace Holly to perfection, but 
why he made the character so absurdly 
" Uriah Heep "-like, I cannot imagine. 
Holly should nave some manliness, but this 
Holly squirmed and wanted to retire within 
himself on every occasion. 

Mr. Lackaye makes a fine looking Leo 
Vincey, and Mr. Frillman was sufficiently 
impressive as Billalt. Miss Clement acted 
" She " with grace, intelligence, and consid- 
erable power. Perhaps the chief success of 
the performance is Miss Loie Fuller's 
Unsiane, which is a revelation of hitherto, 
unsuspected dramatic capability. 

While much of the scenery is very fine, 
the •' underground palace of * She ' " is sim- 
ply ridiculous, and why the scene-painter 
should have been allowed to run riot in his 
horrible display of reptiles and monsters is 
one of those mysteries which frequently oc- 
cur on the stage. Whatever may be said of 
Mr. Haggard's curious tale, its chief charm 
is its apparent possibility — barring out the 
character of She — but this adaptation of it is 
a wild hodge-podge of gilt and tinsel. 



At times, however, ** She " suggests grand 
opera for it is accompanied by a great deal 
of delightful music, and many of the actors 
burst out in solos at the most unexpected 
moments. But the music although said to 
be by Mr. W. N. Furst is reminiscent of 
every grand and comic opera I have heard. 

FtUur, 

"FORGET-ME-NOT" 

A THREE-ACT drama, in which Genevieve 
Ward has performed with great success, was 
brought forward on Wednesday evening 
last, at Wallack's Theatre with Miss Rose 
Cofi^hlan in the principal ^^sX.^Stephanie, 
and Mr. Osmond Tearle as Horace Welby. 
I have expressed the opinion that as Esther 
Eccles, in the play of " Caste," Miss Coghlan 
does her best acting, and a very near ap- 
proach is her Stephanie, The latter char- 
acter, is however, somewhat repulsive, or at 
least ought to be, but some how or other it 
is difficult to feel anything else but pity for 
the woman Miss Coghlan portrays. She is 
such a magnificent picture of female beauty 
in this instance, that it is hardly consistent 
with man's general weakness to believe that 
Horace Welby could be so thoroughly indif- 
ferent. In this regard Miss Coehian fails in 
the author's purpose. He may nave fancied 
a woman quite as beautiful, but he certainly 
did not suspect that Miss Coghlan would 
ever act it, for her charms would naturally 
be too dangerous even for the gentleman so 
carefully and judiciously played by Mr. 
Tearle. Miss Coghlan 's costumes are exqui- 
site ; quite too superbly complicated for so 
ignorant a person as I am to describe. 

Other people in the cast have but little to 
do. Miss Guion does very nicely as Alice 
Vernie, and Mr. Edwards, Mme. Ponisi, 
and Mr. Pigott, are, of course, all that you 
could expect them to be, to say nothing of 
the faithful Mr. Du Bois, who plays the 
Servant. As to the stage-setting, Mr. Abbey 
has created a sensation by the most majestic 
and solid-looking " interior " ever shown in 
a modem play — m this country. 

Ftleur. 

" HEART OF HEARTS." 

Mr. a. M. Palmer has purchased the 
American rights to the latest London suc- 
cess — " Heart of Hearts," by Henry Arthur 
Jones, and from all accounts Mr. Palmer 
has not made a mistake. He seldom errs 
in his judgment of a proper piay for his 
superior company. The London p)apers are 
extremely amiable concerning " Heart of 
Hearts," rather joyous, in fact, that there 
seems to be no decades in the plethora of 
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new plays or no decay among the many pro- 
lific autnors who are constantly submitting 
new dramas. In the present instance the 
Daily Telegraph says, it is a relief to sit out 
such a play where there is no straining 
after effect, and the story is pure and whole- 
some. The Daily News says, the play is a 
model of constructive skill. The Morning 
Advertizer says, that the plot is ingenious, the 
dialogue crisp, and altogether, it is a pow- 
erful and extremely interesting play. The 
Morning Post says, it is of genuine and sus- 
tained interest ; the tale is homely, sympa- 
thetic, and probable, (qualifications which 
are but too often wanting in many of the 
plays that are put on the stage. 

Tiarold, the son of Lady Clarissa Fitsraiph, 
a lady of ancient and aristocratic family, is 
engaged to Lucy Robins, the daughter of a 
man who has been di^^ced by imprison- 
ment for an offense ofwhich he was con- 
victed upon the evidence of the young 
Squire* s father. Lady Clarrissa opposes the 
match with all the pride and prejudice of 
race which render her a haughty and over- 
hearing woman. Her displeasure is shared 
by the impoverished but well-born Marcus 
Liatimer and his designing daughter Sybil, 
who had thought to rehabilitate their fallen 
fortunes by a union with the wealthy Harold 
Fitzralph. The convict, Daniel Robins, ap- 
pears once more at Avonthorpe, and recog- 
nizes in the beautiful Lucy the child he had 
years since confided to the guardianship of 
his htolh^r James, now employed as butler , 
at the Priory. In an unlucky moment he 
steals a valuable ruby known as " Hearts of 
Hearts," which had been given by the King 
of Burma to one of Lady Clarrissa s relations. 
He returns next day to restore the jewel, 
and, in doing so reveals his identity to 
Lucy, whose dream of happiness is dashed by 
the terrible consciousness that she is the 
daughter of an outcast who has added theft 
to his other crimes. She is tormented by the 
old struggle of divided duties, of her love for 
Harold and her anxiety for the safety of her 
wretched father. Ere she can smuggle the 
bracelet containing the ruby into her pocket, 
she is discovered by her vindictive rival Sybil 
Latimer, who at once accuses her of the theft 
which has caused so great a commotion in 
the household. Conffonted by the indig- 
nant Lady Clarrissa and her half-doubting 
lover, she has to choose between the ruin of 
her father and her own disgrace. Torn by 
conflicting emotions, the noble girl struggles 
bravely to her duty, and accepts in silence 
the responsibility of the terrible charge. 
Rather than bring discredit upon the man 
she loves so truly, she submits to his mother's 



orders to leave the house with her guardian, 
the butler. But this eccentric servitor is 
determined to have matters cleared up be- 
fore going, and as his relentless mistress 
declines to be merciful, he is forced to play a 
trump card hitherto held in reserve, by in 
forming Lxid;/ Clarrissa that he is the hus- 
band of her sister Wilhelmina, This bomb- 
shell plays havoc in the stronghold of the 
Fitzralphs, and the humbled general sur- 
renders her sitadel. The detectives in the 
meanwhile have arrested Daniel Robins, who 
confirms his daughter's innocence by a full 
confession, and l^culy Clarrissa, seeing the 
injustice of her suspicions, takes Lucy to 
her heart with frank and generous ex- 
pressions of regret for her harsh treatment. 
Daniel Robins is pardoned, and the defeated 
Sybil Latimer retires discreetly from the 
scene in company with her father, whose at- 
tempts to win the fortune of Wilhelmina are 
proved hopeless by the discovery of her 
marriage with James Robins, when in her 
service as groom. 

RE-APPEARANCE OF MRS. THOMS. 

Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, the gifted pianist, 
made her re-appearance at Chickering Hall, 
on Tuesday last, at the New York Vocal 
Union concert, under the direction of Mr. S. 
P. Warren. An exquisite poetic touch, fine 
appreciation of coloring, unfailing certainty 
in execution, and a strongly-marked individ- 
uality characterized her playing of Schubert's 
song, " Du bist die Ruh," transcribed by 
Liszt; Goldbeck's *' Dream Bells" and the 
" Magic Fire Scene," Wagner- Brassin ; the 
following harmonies of the latter exercised 
a spell upon the audience, who insisted upon 
an encore, which was joined in by conductor 
and chorus, but the artist responded with a 
brilliant and well-balanced performance of 
'* The Chase," by Rheinberger, which again 
evoked enthusiasm. 



•• THE BARRISTER " IN BOSTON. 

Boston, Dec 3.—*' The Barrister" succeeded 
** Sophia " at the Museum last Monday night, and 
in the hands of Mr. Field's stock company scored 
a pronounced success. It is a farcical comedy in 
three acts, by George Manville Fenn and J. H. 
Darnley, and has won for itself the approval of 
London critics when originally presented there in 
September last. While built upon the same pat- 
tern as '* The Magistrate," this latest English 
offering to the list of such plays has merits dis- 
tinctively its own, and clearly illustrates in plot 
and text sufficient freedom from plaigeristics mo- 
tives to win for its authors fame and solid encour- 
agement toward future efforts in a school which 
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produces plays that serve one end of the stage at 
last — the wholesome amusement of the public. 

The first act is laid in Captain Walker's lodg- 
ings in London, who is temporarily absent in India. 
His butler, Tom Price^ to enrich his own purse 
has rented the lodgings to Mr. Arthur Maxwell, 
a barrister with an important case in hand. 'I'he 
action shows that the night before the day in 
which the play opens has been passed by Maxwell 
in a vain search for his bag which contained valu- 
able papers pertaining to his case, and which had 
by mistake been taken from a cab by a strange 
lady whom he had found in distress at the railway 
station. In restoring her to her friends he had 
exchanged bags. To win his case the lost papers 
must be found at once. Upon this hinges the 
play. Tom's scheme is suddenly upset by learn- 
ing that his master is returning home. Hence, he 
must rid himself of his new boarder. Mrs, Max- 
well arrives and, investigating the bag brought 
home by her husband, concludes that he has an 
intrigue in hand. Miss Fayte who is engaged to 
Captain Walker, and is also a stranger to Tom's 
plan and his lodgers, thinks the occupation of the 
Captain's rooms by a lady a reflection on his honor. 

Then the secret engagement of the barrister's 
father-in-law. Major Drayton, to the mysterious 
lady in the cab, adds another complicating element 
to the movement, which developes in the second 
and third acts. Tom's efforts to get rid of his 
boarders before his master's return, the barrister's 
search for his bag, the doubts and reflections upon 
the character of both gentlemen as enteruined by 
the ladies, and the final disentanglement of all at 
the last moment by the recovery of the lost papers. 
The action occupies three days, the first and last 
in the Walker lodgings ; the second at a Brighton 
beach hotel. Each scene is replete with amusing 
and confusing incidents in rapid succession, which 
cause roars of laughter, and create an intense 
interest in their progress. The dialogue is crisp 
and pointed, and the lines conuin many bright 
sayings, witty puns, and at times scathing repartee. 
The play is clean, not over-elaborated in detail, 
and wonderfully entertaining. Its reception was 
singularly free from the traditional coldness of our 
first-night audiences. In fact it was most hearty 
and gratifying. The stage mountings were excel- 
lent, and the performance, as a whole, was the 
best work of this season by the company, not a 
line or bit of business suggesting a first-night 
presentation. Such stage management and drill 
should receive due recognition. 

As Mr, Arthur Maxwell, Mr, Charles Barron 
won new honors, the character is a difficult one, 
by reason of the never-changing current of distrac- 
tion, to be depicted, and which could easily become 
monotonous in less skillful hands. He displayed 
rare tact |in its solution, and great discretion in 
trying situations. Mr. Wm. Seymour as the bar- 
rister's clerk, Mr. Jenkins, raised this ordinary 
character into strong colors by a keen sense of ap- 
preciation of the whims and mannersims so notice- 
able in a Lincoln's Inn retainer ; and Mr. George 
Wilson, as Tom Ptice, found ample opportunity for 
the workings of his rich humor and display of a 



capital make-up. A good second to these two was 
found in Mr. J. Nolan, as the hotel waiter. Mr. 
Alfred Hudson, as Major Dray ten, and Mr. Frazcr 
Coulter, as Capt Arthur Walker, were both tame. 
The rapid action of the play overweighed their 
ability to rise to the demands of rSles not difficult 
when comprehended as they should be. Mr. E. L. 
to Davenport, as Jack Rodrick, a fop, had but little 
to say, and much to represent as one of these human 
make-shifts. That he ably fulfilled his duties is 
but another indication of his versatility. Miss 
Annie Clarke, as Mrs. Maxwell, was in a most 
congenial part. H er acting was very artistic. The 
mysterious lady of the cab. Miss Foster, was 
charmingly acted by Miss Mav Davenport, who 
emphasized the sparkling lines of her character with 
the personality of one who, in face and manner, 
proves while the words convey the humor and 
point of the mission . M iss Ercsson , as Miss Ellen 
Fayre, and Miss Dayne, as Miss Drayton, were com- 
mendable, and the lesser parts were in good hands. 
The play was preceded by a bright comedietta— 
•* I Dine With My Mother," in which, as SophU 
Arnould, Miss Clarke was most effective, and Mr. 
Coulter and Miss Dayne very good. 

Mr. Frederick Warde at the HoUis Street is en- 
joying a most successful week, and " The Exiles," 
at the Boston, is drawing well. — Henry Whiting. 



ART CALENDAR. 

National Academy 0/ Design.Sxxth Autumn Exhibi- 
tion. Nov. 2X81 to Dec. 17th. Admission, 95 cts. 

Metropolitan Museum 0/ Art.— The Wolfe CoUectkm, 
etc. Admission— Mondays and Tuesdays, 25 cts.; other 
days, free. 

Lenox LiArar^.—Adnuseion free ; now open daily. 

Yandell Gallery. — PUoty's " Wise and Foolish Vir 
gins.*' Admission, 50 cts. 

Twenty-third Street Taiernacle.—Munkzcsy's " Christ 
on Calvary." Admission, 50 cts.; open day and evening. 

Messrs. Schumann 9f* iVwM.— *• Choosinff the Bride," 
by K. Makoffski. 

Cramer's Gallery.—*'*^ Christ and the Adulteress*" by 
Otto Weber. Admission, 50 cts. 

The Associated Artists' ^<wiwf. — Embroideries and 
Tapestries. 

Knoedler^s Gallery —Modem Paintin^ps. 

Reichard's Gallery. — New American and Modem 
Paintings. 

Schause's Gallery.— Modem Paintings. 

Frederick Keppell's Gallery.— VriatB and Enj^vings. 

£den Musee.—Giron'B " Deux Soeurs.*' AdmissioQ, 
50 cts. ; open evenings. 

Austro-Hungarian Art Association. — No. 16 East 
Fourteenth Street. *' The Five Senses," by Hans Makart. 

American Art Galleries —Fall Exhibition and Hans 
Makart's *' Diana's Hunting Party." 

Blakesleis A rt Rooms.— HiodtXTi Paintings. 
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A SECRET 

'bout the prettiest girl in the world. 

Irish ballad by Richard Pope Cooke. 

** Do you know. 
For 'tis so, 
I was seen. 
For I've been, 
And was heard, 
Or observed, 
A humming all day 
The most musical lay, 
That ere through the brain of man twirled. 
For believe what I say. 
Not bud in sweet May, 
Of the rose, with its leaf round it curled, 
Is fairer to view 
Its truth I tell you 
'Bout this prettiest girl in the world. 

" But although, 
For 'tis so, 
I have been. 
And was seen, 
Or was heard. 
Or observed, 
A humming all day, 
This musical lay, 
So the neatest of girls on the earth, 
Whose beauty's so rare. 
That none can compare, 
To this sweetest of girls full of mirth. 
Of mirth did I say ? 
Don't ever say nay, 
Sure, the rose smiled more sweet at her birth. 

** And you know. 
That 'tis so. 
For you've seen, 
Or have been, 
And have heard, 
Or observed, 
'Bout this dittiest girl that nought mars. 
With eyes of pure blue, 
As blue as they're true, 
Which do shine more I vow than two stars. 
Och ! stars, sure I dream, 
Its planets I mean. 
Not at all sure inferior to Mars." 



WILLIAM NIBLO AND NIBLO'S GARDEN. 

As hotel proprietor, owner and manager of 
theatres, and patron of music, the drama, and art 
in general, Mr. William Niblo was for many years 
a well-known character in New York. I first knew 
him as proprietor of the popular hotel and res- 
taurant known as the Bank Coffee House, at 43 
Pine Street. It was beautifully kept, and at that 
time was the special resort of bons vivants, as was 
Windust's " Shakespeare," in Park Row, twenty 
years later. 

Opposite the Bank Coffee House was a furniture 
store, not confined exclusively to the sale of new 
goods, kept by the mother of a well-known million- 
aire merchant, now a few years deceased, and from 
whom young Niblo, when his house had an un- 



expected run of visitors, sometimes had occasion 
to hire or purchase, as the case might be, her 
needful wares. Many years later the millionaire 
himself and Niblo had business relations, never 
particularly amicable or harmonious, regarding the 
garden and theatre, which, though owned by the 
millionaire, were leased by Niblo, and have for 
so many years borne his name. 

The millionaire was alwas jealous and distrust- 
ful of Niblo. ** You have lived too long, Niblo, 
and you know too much ! " he exclaimed in a pet 
one day. They were both men of keen insight, 
and when they met, it was diamond cut diamond. 

From the Bank Coffee House, Niblo removed to 
the site now occupied ly the Metropolitan Hotel 
and Niblo's Garden. It was then a part of the 
Van Rensselear estate, known as the Bayard Farm. 
The ground had been occupied as a circus arena, 
and on the Crosby Street side was a large, low build- 
ing, known as the Stadium. This was rejuvenated, 
arranged with ample corridors, and the auditorium 
was conveniently fitted up with a stage and acces- 
sories for concerts and light entertainments. Two 
large and commodious dwellings appeared, front- 
ing on Broadway, one of which was occupied by 
Mr. Niblo, and the other by James Fennimore 
Cooper, the novelist. Opposite these houses, on 
the west side of Broadway, at the comer of Prince 
Street, was the residence oif John Jacob Astor. In 
the rear of the Niblo and Cooper residences, be^ 
tween them and Crosby Street, and extending 
down to Prince Street, was a large open space, 
which was beautifully laid out as a garden. 
It was ornamented with trees, shrubbery and 
flowers, and the whole space was convenientiy 
intersected by walks and dotted with arbors, in 
which were seats and tables for serving light re- 
freshments. The building was known as ** Niblo's 
Saloon," and the open space as Niblo's Garden, 
and they at once became favorite places of resort. 

On Monday, May 18, 1829, the '* Saloon " was 
formally opened as a place of amusement by a 
grand concert called the " New York Musical 
Festival." It was under the general direction of 
the favorite singer, Charles E. Horn, and I re- 
member preparing the programme. It was quite 
a pamphlet, and besides the usual programme, 
contained all the words of the vocal part of the 
concert. Upon the cover, as patrons of the affair, 
appeared the names of many well-known citizens 
of New York, among which were those of the 
Hon. S. Van Rensselear, John Jacob Astor, Esq., 
Nathaniel Prime, Esq., John and Philip Hone, 
Charles King, John Delafield, and many others. 
William Taylor led the orchestra, and the per- 
formers, instrumental and vocal, numbered alto- 
gether over two hundred persons. The first part 
of the programme was sacred, being selections 
from the oratorio of the ** Messiah." The second 
part was classical, and the third part was miscella- 
neous. It was a gfrand event for those times, and 
was a decided success. It immediately gave prom- 
inence to Niblo's Saloon as a first-class concert 
place. 

Prince Street was at that time very far up town, 
and a great need was felt for some more reguUr 
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and cheap conveyance to the new and popular 
place of amusement. To supply this need Mr. 
Niblo established a line of stages, running at reg- 
ular intervals between the old Washington Hotel, 
opposite Bowling Green, and the "Garden" at 
Broadway and Prince Street, carrying passengers 
at a shilling [i2>^ cents] a head. 

This, notwithstanding the controversy occasion- 
ally indulged in upon the subject, may safely be 
set down as they^fj/ line of stages started in New 
York. 

Niblo very soon sold out the line at a good 
profit, and others were soon afterward established. 
It may also be mentioned here that the first public 
baths in New York were those established at the 
Battery by Mr. Niblo. 

The next important change at the ** Garden " 
was the appearance of the "Summer Theatre." 
It was a large, plain sort of a building, fronting 
on Broadway, above the two residences already 
mentioned, and extending well back toward Crosby 
Street. It was, for those times, elaborately fitted 
up with mirrors and colored lights, and ornamented 
with pots of flowers and ferns. It at once became 
the fashionable place of amusement, and the gar- 
den as a fresh breathing-place, with its shrubbery, 
flowers, arbors and ice-cream, long remained a 
great attraction. 

The bar and limch-counters were together in a 
separate building, opening both toward the theatre 
and toward the garden. The times of old-fash- 
ioned hospitality had not yet quite passed away, 
and on many an evening, or after some fatiguing 
rehearsal, a few members of the band or favorites 
of the company would find a comforting snack 
awaiting them. Old Dimulda (spelling ?), the wine- 
merchant, was frequently on hand. *' Why, bless 
my soul ! " the old man would say, in his foreign 
way, ** I had altogether forgotten it, but it is my 
birthday ; bring me half a dozen of wine." And 
his birthday not uncommonly occurred two or three 
times a week. I recollect a little episode there 
one evening which caused some excitement at the 
time. A gentleman, now a prominent banker, 
was speaking lightly of a certain lady, who was the 
subject of conversation, when another gentleman 
took exception to the remark, and slapped the 
speaker's face. A challenge, a duel in Maryland, 
a wounded and shortened limb, a reconciliation, 
and, I believe, years of friendship, all followed the 
little incident and sensation in Niblo's Garden in 
August, 1 84 1. 

The Summer Theatre continued a most favorite 
place of amusement for many years. Under Sef- 
ton's management a vaudeville company produced 
a succession of bright, musical farces, among which 
were "Chaste Salute," "More Frightened than 
Hurt," "Promotion of the Generals Hat," and 
others. The Ravels, the Seguins, Burton in 
" Toodlcs " and " Paul Pry," Placide, E. L. 
Davenport, John Brougham, and other noted 
actors and singers appeared, until the theatre was 
destroyed by fire in September, 1846. 

Speaking of Burton — his old theatre in Cham- 
bers Street was long the home of the comic muse, 
and e^>eciaUy of comedy and farce, as represented 



by his own acting. In addition to the mirth-pro- 
voking element in his representations, he also 
possessed the qualities of a wit and a practical 
joker. 

One night at his own theatre, in addition to the 
usual play, there was on the bill an afterpiece, en- 
titled "A House for Sale," in which Mr. Burton 
would take the principal rdU. There seemed to 
be an unusually long wait before the curtain went 
up for the afterpiece, and some of the audience 
became impatient ; one man especially, in one of 
the front rows of the pit, near the orchestra, evi- 
dently a countryman, became particularly emphatic 
and noisy in his demonstrations of disapproval. 
Some conservative near by mildly suggested that 
he should keep quiet and save his boots. This, 
however, only increased the countryman's wrath 
and clamor. Then commenced opposing cries of 
" Shut him up 1 " " Put him out ! " and, on the 
other hand, * ' Let him alone ! " " He 's right ! " 
" It *s an outrage ! " The whole house began to 
get interested and to take sides, some shouting 
" Police ! " " Take him out ! " and others, " He 's 
right ! " " Let him alone ! " In the meantime, a 
policeman walked rapidly down the aisle, and after 
an exciting tussle, the countryman was arrested 
and led out amid excited and mingled cheers of 
'* Shame! Shame!" 

A moment later the curtain was rung up, and on 
the stage stood the policeman still holding the 
countryman by the collar. They bowed to the 
audience, and the countryman, now evidently 
Burton, remarked that the House was Sold ! 

The new theatre was not opened until 1849. 

September 27, 1855, should be specially noted 
in the history of American music, though it has 
not been noticed at all by the historian of * * Opera 
in New York." On that evening there was pro- 
duced at Niblo's Garden an entirely new and 
original opera, upon an American subject and by 
an American composer. The opera was entitled 
' ' Rip Van Winkle. " The libretto was arranged by 
J. H. Wainright, from Washington Irving 's sketch 
of that name ; the composer was M r. George F, 
Bristow, and it was brought out by the Pyne and 
Harrison Opera Company. The music was bright 
and taking, though, perhaps, not always in per- 
fect keeping with the quaint and old-time subject, 
and the orchestration was excellent. Mr. Stretton 
took the title rdU^ and Miss Louisa Pyne, a charm- 
ing English prima donna, bright, pleasing, and 
artistically excellent, sang the part of the daughter 
Alice. The opera was b^utifully put upon the 
stage, was received with enthusiasm, and had a 
most successful run. 

In 1858, his lease having expired, Niblo retired 
from theatrical management and business gener- 
ally, and lived quietly, indulging his benevolent 
impulses and his taste for art. 

Niblo took a particular liking for the talented 
writer and popular actor, Tyrone Power. At the 
end of his Park Theatre engagement, Power was 
to return to England to fill an engagement in 
London. Niblo was also about to visit Europe, 
and his wife urged that they should cross together, 
thus making a more agreeable trip for both. Mr. 
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Niblo, however, strangely h then seemed, wa9 
opposed to the plan, and i« answer to his wife's 
frequent recurrence to the subject, repHed : "Why, 
Martha, the steamer President has twice, on other 
trips, mn short of coal, and, al) tlrings consideftd, 
I prefer t9 go by a Cvnarder ; perh a ps even then 
I may arrive before Tyrone/' And 9b in fact he 
did. Peer Power never played his London e»- 
gagcmtnt/ nor was the in^fated President, after 
leaving New York, ever heard from again. 

Mr. Niblo died Augost ar, 1878, when he was 
eighty-eight years old. 

Durmg the last years of his life, a table with a 
beH upon it was ahrays placed at his bedside, so 
that be might be able to summon assistance in 
case of need. One night, having left his bed and 
gone a few steps away, he suddenly felt powerless 
and speechtets, and was for some time unable to 
call for aid. At length he managed to crawl to 
the table, and seizing the cover pulled it off, car- 
rying the beM along with it. The sound quickly 
brought his faithful attendant. As she entered he 
called out indistinctly, but with his accustomed 
vein of drollery : "Ah, Mary — floored at last ! " 

It proved to be a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he never recovered. R. Osgood Mason 



"THE BELLS." 

The history of the evolution of " The Bells " is 
somewhat curious. Some time previous to 1869 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian wrote a "simple etude 
dramatique " which, according to their own account 
in the preface to the publish^ edition of the play, 
was penned without any intention of its being per- 
formed upon the stage. The "dramatic study" 
was first played at the Cluny Theatre in the June 
of 1869, and had a fair amount of success. It 
cannot be said, however, that " Le Juif Polonais " 
achieved, then or since, striking celebrity ; or that 
M. Talien, the original representative of Ma this, 
made a famous reputation by his performance of 
the part. The intention of the authors, in addition 
to the indispensable narrative and incident, seems 
to have been to show how commonplace a thing a 
murderer can be. We know that many homicides 
have lived comfortably enough so long as they 
escaped physical punishment; and MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian apparently intended, with a sort of 
grim irony, to prove how easily, in a certain type 
of rural character, conscience can be put to sleep. 
If this idea was carried out by M. Talien there 
conld hardly have been much opportunity for the 
representative of Matkis to create a "striking ef- 
fect." There is nothing romantic about that ava- 
ricious, ignorant, and gross personage. His crude 
animal cunning, his haH-birotal insensibility are 
well calculated to impose upon the |>opulation of 
his little world, and account for their freedom 
from suspicion of the burgomaster's guilt. Mathis 
is indeed a decidedly unSieatrical personage ; and 
what awe and interest were created by the piece 
must have sprung from the spectacle of the mere 
animal nature struggling with the mysterious psy- 
chological powers of the mesmerist. 

In 1871 Mr. Leopold I^wis made an adaptation 



of " I.e JuM Polonais," which was produced act the 
Lyceum Theatre hi the November of that year. 
There was nothing of the * * dramatic stndy ** about 
thl9 work, which #a9 done with much pfaetical 
dexterity r and with a full ittleAtiiQp* M \V9 htSatf^ 
performed. A " vision " of the //»/ in hl» Me^ge 
was shown at the end of the ftrst act. wbeMP, hf 
" Le juif Pokmaid," a Polish Jew entel^ i* Ae 
flesh \ btit otherwise the eonstraction of tH^ etri|^ 
inal was pretty closely foHowed. A signffkadC 
omission was, however, made at the end of fbe 
last act. In the French play the viHage doetor 
and Mathis" s friends believe him' to have died of a 
surfeit of " white wine ; " the edftchision of " The 
Bells " is the one word " Dead ! " uttered by Cestk- 
erine. But the whole character of Metkias is xaaAt 
different, by the alteration of a few Knes here and 
there, from that of Mathis. The one goes to bed 
tranquilly, saying to himself, * * Matkis, persome 
ne t'entendra si tu r^es ♦ « * penonne. 
* * * Lasonnette * * * les r^ves • * » 
des folies." Mathta/s last sentenee is, "To- 
night I triumph ; for conscience is at rest." Ma- 
this's only fear is detection and pm B slkii ent ; Ma- 
thias is haggard with ever-gnawing reinorse. The 
latter part, as played by Mr. Irving, overshadows 
the piece, the other personage*, and everything 
else in the performance. By taking advantiage of 
the peculiarly good opportunity ofio-ed for the dis- 
play of his strongly marked originality, Mr. Irving 
practically crcatwl a new personage in the Matktas 
of " The Bells." Out of a play which, acted in a 
commonplace and ordinary style, would have made 
no success in London, he evolved a tragically im- 
pressive personage. It is a wonder that M. 
Coquelin should have shown such want of tact 
as to produce " Le Juif Polonais" toanEnglisIt 
audience, with himself in the leading roie. Judge- 
ment is shown by a nice perception of circum- 
stances ; and it was in the highest degrree in|tidi- 
cious for M. Coquelin to challenge comparison be- 
tvreen an ordinary piece and one which- had been 
rendered extraordinary by the development of the 
leading part by the force of dramatic genius, be^ 
tween imagination and prose, between Mr. Irvii^ 
on his strongest ground, and M. Coquelin on his 
weakest. He might have foreseen that an English 
audience, familiar with the admirable moonting 
and perfect accessories of the Lyceum ** would not 
stand " the shabby mise-en-sckne of the prodnction 
of the " Juif Polonais" at the Royalty ; that they 
would not take into consideration either the inten^ 
tions of the authors of " Le Juif Polonais" or the 
restraints thus imposed upon the representative of 
Mathis, but would simply look to results, and, 
finding " Le Juif Polonais" less thrilHng than 
" The Bells," and M. Coqueltn's burgomaster 
tame and prosaic after Mr. Irving's conscieneo- 
haunted niral Macbeth, would feel, and express-, 
disappointment. This disappointment would not 
be only the same in intensity a9 that which^ woold 
have been created had "The Bells" never been 
written. It would be the result of eomparison, 
conscious or unconscious, between the effect created 
by Mr. Irving as Matkias and by M. CoqueKn as 
Mathis. — London Era. 
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J 14th St , bet. Broadway aod 4th Av. 

^ Evenini? at 8.30. Sat. Matinee at a. 

I Manager .... Mr. J. M. Hill. 

B Actinff Manager . Mr. James J. Brady. 

THE HENRIETTA. 

Nicholas Vanatetyne . . . . W. H. Crane 
Dr. Paf ke Wainwright 

H.J. Lethcourt 

Nicholas Vanalsiyne, Jr. . . 

Charles Kent 

Bertie Vanalstyne Stuart Kobeon 

Lord Arthur Trelauney . . 

Lorimer Stoddard 

Rev. Dr. Hilton Mr. Tannehill 

Watson Flint Mr. Bergman 

Musgnive Mr. Carpenter 

Mrs. Cornelia Opdykc. . .Selina Fetter 

Rose Vanalsiyne Sibyl Johnstone 

Agnes Lockwood Miss Storey 

Lady Mary Trelauney.. Miss Waldron 

Orchestra and Balcony $x-5o 

P Balcony (rear rows) f i.oo 

\ Second Balcony 7sc.and 50c. 

, Family Circle 25c. 



Evenings at 8. Matinee Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager Mr. M. W. Hanley 

Mr. EDWARD HARRIGAN'S New 

Domestic Drama of the South, in Four 

Acts and Four Scenes, entitled 

*PETE." 

New and Original Melodies, by Mr. 
DAVE BRAHAM. 

PETE Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Gaspar Randolph Mr. John Wild 

Vi'let Mr. Dan Collyer 

Dr. Jos. Clifford ... Mr. Frank E. Aiken 

Victor Lemaire Mr. Harry A. Fisher 

Sunset Freckles Mr. M. J. Bradley 

Susie Rivers Mr. John Decker 

The Blossom Quartette Messrs. Gor- 
man, Spearman, Dickson A Wrennic. 

Mary Duny Mrs. Annie Yeamans 

Mane Cool id ge.. Miss Esther Williams 

Winnie Coburg Miss Amy Lee 

May Morgan . . . Miss Lavinia Shannon 

Mirandy Miss Annie Wilson 

Little May Katie Patterson 

Guests of Blossom Landing Hotel. 




Thirteenth Street, 



and Broadway. 



Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 

Matinee, December 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Shylock Mr. Henry Irving 

Portia Miss Ellen Terry 

Saturday, December 19, Last Night of the Engagement. 

" LOUIS XI." (beginning with Act 2d) and 

"JINGLE." 

Monday, Dec. 12, Miss Julia Marlowe. 



Orchestra, Parqutt and Balcony. $3 : Dress Circle, $2 ; 
amily Circle, $1 and 50c.; General Admission, %i ; Pri- 
ite Boxes, #30. 
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Trompette, wife of Tabourcau Bertha Rice 

Pompanon, the Tripiere Isabella Urouhar 

Jomine Sylvia GTerrish 

The Viscountess Rose Wilson 

Hernandez, Leader of the Royal Violinists. . Lucy Rivers 

The Baroness Rose Ricci 

The Duchess Florence Barry 

Madelon, Princess de Cameroni Lillian Grabb 

Rabicamp. Officer in the Royal Army Mark Smith 

Jolivett, Officer in the Royal Armv Mark Smith 

Jolivett, Officer in the service of the Fronde 

Courtice Pounds 

Filoufin, Steward in the Chateau Cameroni 

Arthur W. Tartis 

Bernard, Pompanons' husband Edgar Smith 

Laroche, Chief detective Frank J. Rich 

Taboreau, Keeper of the Inn, ** The Golden Pineapple " 

James T. Powers 

Synopsis of Scenery. 
Act I. — Camp of the Royal Army before Paris, 1652. 
Act II.— Pans by day and night. The barricade. 
Act III.— The chateau of the Prince Cameroni, near Paris. 

Boxes f8, $10, $12 I Balconjr fi.oo 

Orchestra $1-50 1 Admis-sion 50 



Valentine Osprey Ada Rehan 

Mrs. Eutycia Laburnam Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Viva Van Ryker Phoebe Russell 

Cherry Evelina Cooke 

Phenix Scuttleby James Lewis 

Lieut. Everett, U. S. A John Drew 

Adam Grinnidge Greorge Clarke 
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Benny Damaresq Otis Skinner 

General Everett, U. S. A Charles Fisher 
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Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Streets. 

Proprietor Mr. Lew Dockstader 

Acting Manager Mr. Frank Perley. 

FAUST, 
New Scenery, Costumes and Effects, and a Great Cast. 
THE GRAND FIRST PART. 

ELECTION DAY, OR FUN AT THE POLLS. 
DOCKSTADER IN PATHETIC BALLADS. 

FRENCH AND HIS BANJO. 
FRANKS, WARNER, PERRY & MAGREW. 
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Fourth Ave., bet. 23d ^B t^ Evening at 8.15. 

and a4th StreeU. ^^T Matinee, Saturday at a 
Manager Mr. Dan. Frohraan. 

THE WIFE. 

John Rutherford, a U. S. Senator Herbert Kelcey 

Matthew Culver, In Politics Nelson Wheatcroft 

Robert Grey, Auomey-at-law Henry Miller 

Silas Truman, Of the Produce Exchange. Charles Walcot 
Major Homer Q. Putnam, Compelled to 

take life easily W. J. Le Moyne 

Jack Dexter, Columbia, '83 Charles S. Dickson 

Mr. Randolph, Rutherford's Private Sec- 

reury Walter Bellows 

Helen Truman, An Only Daughter Georgia Cay van 

Lucile Ferrant, From New Orleans Grace Henderson 

Mrs. S. Bellamy Ives, In Charities. . . . Mrs. Chas. Walcot 

Kilty Ives, Coming out Louise Dillon 

Mrs. Amory Mrs. Thos. Whiffen 

Agnes, Helen's Maid VidaCroly 




Comer X4th Street and 6th Avenue. 

Evening at 8. Matinee Saturday at a. 

Sole Manager J. W. Rosenquest. 

THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

Joshua Whitcomb Dekm an Thompson 

Cy Prime..; Georee A. Beane 

Henry Hopkins Walter Lennox, Sr. 

Frank Hopkins Chauncey Olcott 

Ed Ganzey J. L. Morgan 

Rickety Ann Annie Thompson 

Mrs. Henry Hopkins Venie Thompson 

Miss Annie Hopkins Lillian Stone 

Aunt Matilda Whitcomb Louisa Morse 

Boxes $13 and $10.00 I Balcony Sofas — $1.00 

Orchestra Sofas.. 1.50 Dress Circle 75 

Parguette i.oo | Balcony 50 

Gallery, asc; Family Circle, Reserved, 35c. 



14th Street and Irving Place. 
Gilmore and Tompkins Lessees 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Ski-Hi F.W. Holland 

Princess Balroubadora May Yohe 

Tckiky-Nokra Tom Martin 

Chow-Chow R. Golden 

Klub-Lubba Wm. Gill 

Kickapoo Lena Merville 

Aladdin Jennie Reeves 

The Widow Tootricum Lillie AUiston 

Fol-Dol Sallie Williams 

Zalambo Helen Harrington 

Tamborina Agnes Burke 

Genie of the Lamp Juliet Martel 

Reserved Seats $1.00, 75c. & 50c 

General Admission $1.00 



THE BEGUM. 

First time in New York. McCauU Opera Co. 

The Begum of Oude Mathilde Cottrell 

Howja-Dhu De Wolf H oppcr 

Pooteh-Wehl Edwin W. Moff 

Klahm-Chowdee Hubert Wilke 

Myhnt-Jhuleep Digbee Bell 

Aminah Manon Manda 

Jhust-Naut J. de Angelis 

Asch-Khart Harry Maodonough 

Namouna Laura Joyce-Beil 

Damayanti Annie Meyers 

Tafeh Josephene Knapp 

Boxes 915, xa I First Bale, (rear rows) $1.00 

Orch. and First Bale. . .$1.50 | Second Balcony 50c. 

General Admission $1.00 



First production of William Gillette's 

SHE. 

Horace Holly F. F. Mackay 

Leo Vincey Wilton Lackaye 

Martin Brown Charles Bowser 

Job Howard Coveney 

Abdallah George D. Fawcctt 

Mohammed F. Barnes 

Billali H. W. FriUman 

Simballi E. Waters 

First Sentinel F. Clare 

Avesha ('* She ") Laura Clemeots 

Ustane Loie Puller 

Dilleyesha Fanny Addison 

Atttendant Mollie Brown 

Balcony soc 

Orch. Circle and Front Balcony 75c 

Orch. Chairs and Front Orchestra Circle $1.00 



HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYBRJ 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS, 
Sapb— Sound— Securb Contracts a SpxaALTV. 
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Broadway, bctcwccn Thirtieth and Thirty-first Strecte. 
Evening at 8.50. Saturday Matinee at a. 

Proprietors Messrs. Dixey, Miles & Barton. 

Be^nnmg Oc. 17, the Greatest of all successes. 
RICE'S CORSAIR. 

Conrad the Corsair Annie Sumerville 

Birbanto Mr. Frank David 

Seyd Pacha Siff. J. C. Brocolini 

Syng-Smaul Mr. George A. Schiller 

Yussuf Mr. Edwin Morris 

Hassan Miss Came Behr 

Ganem Miss Kate Uart 

All Miss Jennie Bartine 

Ahmed Miss Maude Waldemere 

Bachshecsh. ; Mr. David P. Steele 

Mustapha , Mr. Harry Aroberg 

Medora Miss Louise Montague 

Boxes .$6, $8, $12 I Dress Circle $150, $1 

Orchestra $1.50 1 Balcony Reserved. . . 75c. 

General Admission $x and soc. 



ELAINE. 

Adapted from Lord Tennyson's Idvl, 
by George Parsons Lathrop and Harry Edwards. 
Characters by Mr. Overton, Mr. Salvini, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Massen, Mr. Ramsay. Mr. Holland, Mr. Flockton. 
Mr. Davidge, Miss Burroughs, Miss Russell, Miss Selig- 
man (her fu-st stage appearance), Miss Greenwald. 
SCENES. 
Tableau x— Arthur's Hall. Tableaux 2 and 1— The Cas- 
tle of Astolat- Tableau 4— Elaine's Tower. Tableau 5— 
The Barge. Tableau ^-The Castle of Camelot. 
Vocal music by a selected quartette from the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. 

King Arthur Charles Overton 

Lord of Astolat Frederic Robinson 

Sir Lancelot Alexander Salvini 

Lavaine Walden Ramsay 

Sir Gawain E. M, Holland 

The Dumb Servitor C. P. Flockton 

Hermit Friar Wm. Davidge 

gucen Guinevere Marie Burroughs 
laine Annie Russell 

Llanyd Minnie Seligman 

Roselle Marie Greenwald 

Boxes $12, $15 I Gallery soc.and/sc. 

Orch. 9l Bale — fi.so, $2 | Gen'l Admission ^i.oo 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
aSAND C0NSEBVAT0B7 OF ICUSIC, 

46— WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 46 

The leading school of Music, Elocution, Dramatic Art, 
Foreign Languages, Drawing and Painting. Free advan- 
tages equal to six lessons per weeic. 

For particulars, address 

K.iKEERHABn, Praaident. 



, cor. 30th Street 
Matinee Sat. at 2. 



Broadway, 

Evening at 8. 

Under the direction of 

Mr. Henry E. Abbey 

Acting Manager.. Chas. H. Mathews 



Monday, CASTE. 
Tuesday, SCHOOL. 

Wednesday, Nov. 30, 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Sir Horace Wellby . . Osmond Tearle 

Prince Malleotti Harry Edwards 

Beratto J. W. Piggotl 

Stephanie Rose Coghlan 

Alice Vernie Netta Guion 

Rose Effie Liston 

Mrs. Foley Mme. Ponisi 

Servant S. Du Bois 

Boxes (7 scats) fi5«oo 

Orchestra $1.50 

Balcony $i.co 

General Admission 50c. 



RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Act L— The Village of Falling Waters. 

Rip Van Winkle Joseph Jefferson 

Derrick Von Beekman Edwin Varrey 

C9ckels George Denham 

NickVcdder J.Barron 

JacobStcin H. Waters 

Hendrick Hudson Charles Duval 

Dwarf JamcsMcCann 

Clausen Joseph Warren 

Gretchen Emma Vaders 

Little Meenie Little Gertie Foster 

Little Hendrick Little Bertie Black 

Boxes $5. |8, |io I Orchestra 75c. 

Parlor Chairs $1.00 I Orch. Circle and Bale. 50c. 



HAWTHORNE, 

COSTUMES, 

4 East 20th Street, New York. 



PUTS! 



THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED ! 
Also Wigs, Beards^ Face Preparations^ 
and all articles needed for Amateur and Par- 
lor Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on ap. 
plication to BE WITT, Pablisher, 38 
Rose Street, New York. 
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NOW READY. 



Grand Christmas Double Numbers. 

LOQtlR ^\%%, 

Tile TM(, iQllJ LeiTei, 

With beautiful colored plates and 
engravings^ 

Price, 50 Cents Each. 

ALSO 

LA FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 

English Texty 
$1.26 PER COPY. 

These beautiful Christmas numbers are not 
"REPRINTS," but they are the ori^nal London 
and Paris issues. They are incomparably supe- 
rior to any of their competitors for popular favor, 

OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

The International News Company, 

29 and 31 Bcckman St., New York. 
Subscriptions received for any Foreign Periodical. 



Hoffman 
House. 

Broadway and Madison Sq&are, 

NEW YORK. 



European plan ; a favorite family 
hotel. Central to all principal theatres 
and points of interest in the city. 

Restaurants, Cafe and Salons unex- 
celled. Ball room and private supper 
rooms are marvels of art and lux.ury. 

400 rooms, $2 per day and upwards. 
Turkish, Russian and Medicated Batiks 
connected with the hotel. 

C. H. REED & CO.. 

Proprietom. 



This most exqnislte of Toilet PrepArstlAiM. tiM vlr 
toss of which hare oansed It to be In denuuid in all 
drillsed Goantrles, stands 

PRC^CMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 

0^\PT ^^ ^' Acknowledsred by thousands of 
w \# B I ladles who have used It dally for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roofrhen 
the sUn, bom, chap, or leave black spots In the pores, 
er other dlsooloratlon8. All conplnde by Miylngt ** Itls 

JSr-Sn BEAUTIFUL lli,-^ 

used.** ** It Is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rouffh.** "After having tried every 
article. I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.'* Sold by all Drng 

tS^'^JSSi COMPLEXION 




BITTERS. 



Ao •swIWal sppatMHtaiiis •TaqoUlilMW.aowtMtevwIto 
vbol* vorld. •««■ PjspnoU, DUrrhM, Vn«r nA Acmw aaS aU 
diaordmoftbtlHiHllVa^rgut. Afe«df«v«tepwt»£UelowiM« 
U • (laM of ebampivM, mmI to aU mmmm iitaka. ftr It, aiit 

mabetand br PR. /. O. K BIMUtSs^Hi 

J. w. wumBXAVxr, boxj hssm^ 

6% BROADWAY, N. T. 



VSriLBUR'S 

COfSttA 



Reqiilres no boUliisTjnvaiSMiftlr DywMotlM 
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THE THEATRE: An Illustrated Maca2inb 
OF Drama, Music, Art and Literature— Pub- 
lished every week from October to May, and as a monthly 
during: the summer, at No. 43 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 



DESHLER WELCH 



Editor akd Proprietor. 



The price of yearly subsbription to The Theatre is 
four dollars in advance. The editor solicits contributions 
from the readers of The Theatre, and su^^gests that 
old i>lay-bills, and scraps relating to the stage, notes, news 
and items appertaining to the different arts, would be ac- 
ceptable. It is the desire of the editor to establish a 
widely-circulated magazine, and to further that end every 
gtxKl idea will be acted upon so far as possible. Care is 
always taken not to needlessly destroy valuable manu- 
script. All articles appearing in The Theatre are 
written especially for it unless credited otherwise. 



ENTRE NOUS. ' 

The cupidity of parents who have pre- 
cocious children is a terrible thing for the 
moralist to contemplate. Little Josef Hof- 
mann's wonderful success has been the 
means of producing musical prodigies all 
over the United States. Mr. Abbey and 
his agents are daily inundated with letters 
from " fond " mothers and fathers offering 
to produce child-pianists who can give little 
Hofmann long odds in the piano race and 
entirely out-distance him as a composer. 
These *' fond " parents add much low cun- 
ning to their cupidity, and put their chil- 
drens' ages at from nine to five years. One 
mother in this city coldly declares that her 
little girl of six years can play selections 
from Beethoven, Weber and Chopin, and 
can improvise for " an hour or more " upon 
any theme the most accomplished musician 
may suggest. Infant organists are also in 
the field ; and one parent soberly suggests 
that her boy's little lungs are capable of 
out-blowing the great Levy himself on the 
B-flat comet. Much may be forgiven the 
prejudiced parent, and allowance ought to 
be made for that haste to get rich which is 
a passion of the day ; but what shall be said 
of the parent who has a prodigy of three 
years who cannot play the piano at all, but is 



clever enough to pretend to do it while the 
actual executant is concealed behind the 
scenes.^ Yet such a scheme has been 
offered without hesitation or apology to a 
local speculator, and I must do him the jus- 
tice of saying that he only rejected it be- 
cause the device was certain to be found 
out. To use his own words "the snap 
woufd be given away as soon as there 
appeared to be any money in it." Little 
Josef Hofmann will probably have no rivals 
this season ; but a huge crop of imitators 
are in preparation, and will no doubt be 
harvested in the next few years. 

**♦ 
The success achieved by Mrs. James 
Brown Potter's managers in keeping that 
lady's name before the public is a consider- 
able tribute to their ingenuity and per- 
sistence. The success may not be so 
flattering to the perspicacity of the press 
which seems to swallow the palpable bait 
of the agents with an avidity which pro- 
claims them very young gudgeons in- 
deed. No matter how trivial the news 
about Mrs. Potter may be, the " dramatic 
editors " seize it and present it as a matter 
of the highest magnitude. The last simple 
device of the lady's *' press agent," is to 
promulgate a story about the alleged differ- 
ences between Mr. H. Clay Miner and Mr. 
Barton Key. The former being the actual 
and responsible manager is supposed to be 
at loggerheads with Mr. Key who represents 
Mrs. Potter, and also has the privelege of 
being that lady's cousin. Mr. Key is a gen- 
tleman of fashion, whereas Mr. Miner is 
only a man of business and action. Mr. 
Key frequents Fifth Avenue and the Clubs, 
whereas Mr. Miner's haunts are in the 
vicinity of the humble, but busy Bowery. 
It is understood, that from the first, the 
two gentlemen failed to pull together, and 
Mr. Miner, annoyed by Mr. Key's airs and 
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the superiority of his tailor, has ** bounced " 
him with a celerity more characteristic of 
the Bowery than Fifth Avenue. Mr. Key 
refuses to be " bounced," and is supported 
in his attitude by his fair cousin, Mrs. Pot- 
ter. This is the trumpery little story 
which has been used to advertise Mrs. 
Potter daily in all the papers during the 
past week. However the squabble ends, 
Mrs. Potter must benefit through the pub- 
licity she gains, and, of course, Mr. Miner, 
however jealous he may be of Mr. Key's 
kinship and garments, will not object to 
anything that may improve the chances of 
his success. Perhaps, some day, the press 
will realize how easily they are used in the 
interests of theatrical adventurers when it 
is possible that they will permit actresses 
and others to stand or fall on their merits, 
and not make fame and fortune out of. the 
easy simplicity of '* dramatic editors." 

* * 
The amount of space given to things the- 
atrical in the daily press is astonishing when 
the importance of the subject is considered. 
Exhaustive criticism of new plays and 
players is, of course, a legitimate function 
of the press, and little fault can be found 
with the budget of theatrical gossip which 
appears almost daily. But when the pub- 
lic is almost daily informed about the private 
lives of actors and actresses, of their dia- 
monds, their " flats," their " mashes," and 
their milliners it is surely about time to ask 
for a pause. I am convinced that the public 
generally do not care about having this sort 
of thing served up to them ad nauseam, and 
I know that the better and most self-re- 
specting members of the profession repudiate 
it as a gross and impertinent intrusion. An 
estimable leading lady of this city said 
recently that she objected to the theatrical 
reporter for two reasons : first, because if he 
told the simple truth about her private life, 
he made her look ridiculous, and when he 
drew upon his imagination he pictured as 
little short of infamous. 

The latest device for making the theatre 



a prominent feature of every-day life, is that 
malignant one of publishing every morning 
the names of prominent people who visited 
the theatres the previous night. Now, a 
quiet person of any social pretensions, who 
wishes to enjoy a play with his family, finds 
himself gibbetted next morning with a horde 
of " mashers," Bohemians and gamblers 
who are only too glad to see their names 
in print on any pretext. Mr. Dusen berry 
Dewitt, of Knickerbocker lineage, for in- 
stance, likes to see a good play, and loves 
to take his family along with him. Next 
morning he hardly relishes his breakfast, 
when he finds his name mixed up with 
those of Charley Brower, the gambler, 
Wherry Ball, the "masher" or Mr. Mul- 
queen, the Tammany *' heeler," He prob- 
ably recalls the proverb about judging a 
man by the company he keeps, and resolves 
to keep away from the theatre altogether ; 
thus a very substantial source of income is 
lost to managers, and the most intelligent 
patrons of the theatre are shut out from it. 
But the zeal of the " dramatic editors " does 
not end here, for lately they have added a 
new pain to eminence, and in publishing 
the list of '* distinguished departures " from 
Europe for this country include the names 
of any and all persons who may have a con- 
nection however remote with the stage. 
On a certain recent occasion in cabling over 
the names of certain English statesmen and 
American judges and politicians, the list 
was brought to a close with " Mrs. Courtice 
Pounds." Mrs. Pounds is no doubt, an 
estimable young lady, but her sole claims 
to distinction rest upon her having sung in 
the chorus of the " Mikado," and being the 
wife of a young gentleman with a small 
tenor voice who now sings at the Casino. 

I HAVE received a handy pocket guide 
book of Havana, published by P. M. Castro 
& Co., proprietors of the Grand Hotel 
Pasaje, which contains a very good map of 
Havana, and a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation for visitors of Cuba, the Pearl of the 
Antilles. It will be of interest to some of 
my readers to learn that the publishers 
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offer to send free copies upon application 
to any address. 

*% 
It will probably be remembered that when 
little Josef Hofmann was introduced to the 
musical critics of New York, at a private re- 
cital in Wallack's Theatre, Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson was the only musician present who 
cared to accept the boy's challenge, concern- 
ing a theme on which he was to improvise. 
Little Hofmann's successful treatment of 
Mr. Aronson's theme has been discussed 
over and again, but I am somewhat surprised 
that the enterprise of the press never asked 
the opinion of such an expert as Mr. Aron- 
son about Josef's performances and preten- 
sions. A few days ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting the Aronson brothers in their cosy 
private quarters, and over a special Casino 
cigar we discussed Josef Hofmann and his 
place as a virtl^so and composer. Mr. 
Aronson is too thorough and experienced a 
musician to be carried away by mere pre- 
cocity, and candidly confessed that Hof- 
mann's genius was one of those things " No 
fellow could find out." He further admitted 
that the boy played not only with rare tech- 
nical skill, but with a feehng and spirit which 
proved that he understood the composer's 
meaning. When it was suggested that the 
little fellow was a mere imitator, and learned 
his lessons from his father who is a capable 
and experienced musician, the notion was 
repudiated,, and Josef's originality admitted 
to be a fact beyond question. With such 
an unprejudiced endorser as Mr. Aronson 
at his back, Josef Hofmann's manager 
ought to be able to discount all the absurd 
stories that are current about trickery 
and legerdemain. The boy is simply a 
marvel, and it is as idle to discuss the why 
and wherefore of his phenomenal gifts as to 
account for the fact that " Blind Tom " is 
almost idiot when taken out of the domain 
of music. 

The "Aronson boys," as they are fre- 
quently called by managers of, riper ex- 
perience, but smaller success have not, by- 
the-way — that bed of roses which is sup- 



posed to be the lot of the successful impres- 
sario. The Casino is a success, and has been 
so almost from the beginning. But that 
success was not achieved without infinite 
pains, much heart-burning, and bickerings 
innumerable. It must be remembered, that 
the Casino is owned by a limited company 
whose shareholders not only love fat divi- 
dends, but fancy they know something of 
the impressario' s arts. They had ever so 
much to say while the fate of the Casino 
hung in the balance, and have not ceased 
their suggestions now that the house is the 
most successful in the country. Then, again, 
when Col. McCaull filled the stage with his 
own opera company, he was also seized with 
the natural ambition of filling the entire place 
with his presence, and either reducing the 
Aronson's to subordinate positions, or el- 
bowing them out altogether. This caused 
a long and bitter struggle, and ended as 
everybody knows in the present and appar- 
ently perpetual supremacy of Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson. Now while the management of 
the house should seem an easy thing, it is 
beset with difficulty. The successful pro- 
duction of one opera does not create a 
breathing-spell because the competitors for 
its successor have to be dealt with, while the 
jealousies, vagaries, and indispositions of 
singers and actors are always on hand. 
Then, again, Mr. Aronson has ventured into 
the provincial field, and has added to his 
burthens by two traveling companies now 
singing and acting ** Erminie." Of course, 
Mr. Aronson has nothing in all this more 
than his rivals, but unlike them, he was a 
novice when he undertook to project the 
Casino, and direct its fortunes. All his 
experience has been gained here, and the 
phenomenal success of the beautiful house 
is a monument to his patience, skill, and en- 
durance. He has a happy alter ego in his 
brother, and the " Aronson boys," as they 
used to be somewhat scornfully called, are 
envied by not a few '• first-class " managers 
whose individual age is quite equal to the 
united ones of the gentlemen who control 
the fortunes of the most successful theatre 
in America. 
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" A Ni(;HT-()WL,"of theatrical proclivities, 
who sometimes visits The Theatre office, 
passing along Fourth Avenue, at 3 a.m.. last 
Tuesday, found the Star Theatre illuminated 
as though a special performance were in pro- 
gress. He thought at first that Mr. Irving in 
his unquenchable zeal might be directing a 
midnight rehearsal of "The Merchant of Ve- 
nice," and marveled at his enthusiasm. 
Enquiring at the stage door, however, taught 
him that the busy bees of that early-morning 
hour were not Mr. Irving^or his artistes, but 
the stage-manager and his assistants, the 
stage-carpenter and his colleagues, the ma- 
chinist and his myrmidons, and the half- 
hundred others who form the silent aiders 
and abettors of Mr. Irving's great produc- 
tions. Monday was the last night of "Faust," 
and from the moment the curtain fell at a 
quarter past eleven, all hands were engaged 
on taking to pieces the ancient city of Nu- 
rembourg, the weird witches kitchen, Mar- 
tha's garden, and the marvelous ** Summit 
of the Brocken," and getting them ready for 
transportation to Philadelphia. The scene 
that occurred at this early hour of Tuesday 
morning, gives an idea of the amount of labor 
attending such a production as " Faust," 
which, of course, is no glittering spectacle 
of tinsel, tinfoil and crystals, but a work of 
historical coherence, wherein nothing is 
overdone or exaggerated for effect. Mr. 
Irving brought one hundred and twenty 
people with him from London, yet the audi- 
ence never see one-half of them on the stage. 
The chorus is heard frequently, but is rarely 
visible; while the ballet's ostensible occu- 
pation lasts only a few minutes in the 
"Brocken" scene. Considerable surprise 
was expressed even in ordinarily well-in- 
formed quarters that Mr. Irving should take 
'* Faust " off the bills while it was drawing 
the town, but The Theatre's ''night-owl" 
has explained the matter. Whatever its suc- 
cess in Philadelphia-"Faust" will have to be 
taken off for the last weeks of the engage- 
ment, and as with Philadelphia, so with 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, and the other 
great cities visited by Mr. Irving. This, 
however, has its advantages, for otherwise 



I Miss Ellen Terry would be seen only in 
I Marguerite. The necessary transfer of the 
I '• Faust " scenery, gives her admirers the op- 
portunity of seeing her in Portia ; and per- 
haps if Mr. Irving has again the temerity to 
essay "Benedick" in her best character 

Beatrice, 

* 
♦ * 

Young Ho FM ANN'S is not an exceptional 
case. Mozart showed his musical suscepti- 
bility as soon as he could walk ; made a 
composition when he was six. and when only 
nine years of age his sonatas, for violin and 
harpischord, were published. Liszt was as 
precocious as Hofmann when he was nine, 
and was known as a published composer 
when he was twelve years old. Mendelssohn 
first appeared in public at the age of nine, 
and was a composer at twelve. Paganini 
composed when he was only eight years old ; 
and Rubenstein was considered a wonder 
when he was only ten years old. 



Mrs. Alice J. Shaw is the name of a 
handsome woman who whistles for an 
honest living, in spite of the old saying 
continually suggested apropos of whistling 
girls. The other conjunction may be in- 
offensively deemed apparent by the list of 
names given out as patrons of a testimonial 
concert given to Mrs. Shaw at Chickering 
Hall, last Saturday evening. The ends were 
emphatically good on this occasion. Mrs. 
Shaw created a genuine furore by a really re- 
markable musical osculation, and introduced 
some attractive infantile precocity in the 
shape of twins whose puckered mouths gave 
out whole bird-like notes. Among the pa- 
trons were Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, Miss Cornelia Van 
Auken, Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs. H. K. 
Thurber, Mrs. Edwin M. Taylor. Mrs. A. B. 
Darling, Mrs. Alexander Striker, and Mrs. 
L. M. Bates. Mrs. Shaw had the assistance 
of Mrs. Harriet Webb, the favorite dramatic 
reader ; Mme. Martine-Taylor. soprano ; 
Sefior Enrique Arencibia, tenor ; Mr. Harry 
A. Foresman, baritone, and Mr. Carlos 
Hasselbrink, violinist. 
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Some one writes from Paris that the 
grave of a woman long since deceased, one, 
too, whose life was neither honorable nor 
heroic, is beautifully adorned, while the 
resting-place of many a hard-working wife 
and mother is neglected. This tom b, which 
is continually covered with white camelias, 
is that of Marguerite Duplessis, the original 
Marguerite Gautier of "La Dame aux 
Camellias," the Camile of the American 
version of the drama. It is now nearly 
forty years since that feverish unquiet na- 
ture found rest and calm beneath the sod, 
yet every year some unknown hand showers 
her favorite flowers, now linked forever with 
her name, upon the clay that covers her. 
Many a woman as fair as she, and as virtu- 
ous as he was frail, has passed from earth 
since then and has been forgotten, but the 
magic wand of genius has touched her, and 
has given her a claim to undying remem- 
brance. As long as *• La Traviata " and the 
myriad versions of " La Dame aux Camelias " 
keep their hold upon the stage, Marguerite 
Duplessis will never be forgotten. 

*** 

The January Number of Scrtbner*s Maga- 
sine begins the second year of its publica- 
tion. The success of its first year is well 
known, and its second promises to be still 
better. This number will be issued just be- 
fore Christmas, on December 20th, and will 
be unusually rich in fine illustrations. In 
the first of the papers which Robert Louis 
Stevenson will contribute, he will tell, in 
an interesting, personal way, about the 
Brownies, who are his good geniuses, and 
who, he says, work for him while he sleeps, 
and weave the plots of some of his most 
interesting tales. This paper is entitled "A 
Chapter on Dreams." The artist, E. H. 
Blashfield, who, with Mrs. Blashfield, con- 
tributed the delightful study entitled *• In 
Florence With Romola," to the Christmas 
number of Scribners Magazine, will have 
in the January number the first part of an 
elaborate description of " The Man At 
Arms," which is the fruit of long-continued 
study and research among the museums 
and libraries of Europe. He will trace the 



man at arms from the time of Charlemagne 
to the disuse of armor. "The Great Pyra- 
mid" will be described by Edwin L. Wilson, 
the photographer and traveler, whose article 
on " The Modern Nile," in the September 
number of this magazine attracted attention. 

Traphonius, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

PRESIDENT PORTER'S REVISION. 
To THE Editor of The Thhatrb : 

Springfield^ Mass.^ Nov. 30, 1887. 
Referring; to sundry newspaper paragraphs^tating that 
a new edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
revised by President Porter of Yale College, and a corps 
of assistants, is about to be published, we l^g to say :— 

The statement is misleading in its intimation that a new 
ed ition is to appear within any near period. Since the last 
publication of tne last great revision of the work, there has 
been an imintemipted course of editorial labor, in the ac- 
cumulation and arrangement of material for a future edi- 
tion. The constant, careful, and systematic revision that 
has been ^oins^ on in fact ever since the Unabridged was 
ffrst published, has, we think, been a principal cause of 
its universal popularity wherever the English language is 
spoken. The results of editorial work within the last few 
years, aside from the compilation of three new books in 
the series of abridgments, nave been to some extent pre- 
sented in apoendices and supplements added from time to 
time to the book as published, the latest instance being 
, the Gazeteer of the World which was recently inserted. 
Other editorial labor has been directed to an ultimate re- 
vision of the entire work.— a revision which becomes 
necessary at considerable intervals in the case of any 
cyclopedic work designed to keep abreast of the living 
and moving world, but the very elaborate and thorough 
preparation necessary for such a new issue is still far from 
complete. 

We shall publish no revised edition of the Unabndged 
for some years. Yours respectfully, 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 

Editor The Theatre :— Can you publish in the next 
number of The Theatre the name and present address 
of the bandmaster at the Star Theatre 6nx\n^ Mme. Sarah 
Bernhart's engagement there last April ? If you will— 
you will put me under a great obligation to you. 

Yours truly, Allan Chambers. 

Montreal^ 2qth A'ov.^ iSSy. 
Editor Thr Theatre :— I am anxiovs to get the names 
of a couple of military plays, of a light character, that 
could be handled by amateurs, and that would introduce a 
Regiment. Being a subscriber to your valuable paper 
here, I take this liberty in asking you for the desired in- 
formation. Hoping you will see fit to aid me in the selec- 
tion. I am, yours truly, G. F. Macdonald. 



INTELLIGENT EDITORIAL CONDUCT. 
(** Ap Howls" in The Home Journal.) 
It is gratifying to observe the success The 
Theatre is meeting under the tasteful and intel- 
ligent editorial conduct of Mr. Deshler Welch. 
The current number contains an albotype illustra- 
tion of Piloty's picture of the '* Wise and Foolish 
Virgins," accompanied by a discriminative criti- 
cism. Wilson Barrett contributes an article ; there 
is a poem by John E. McCann; a portrait of Miss 
Kate Munroe, and of course all the theatrical 
news. The underlying spirit of the whole is 
brightness and cleanliness ; the effort being to ele- 
vate, not degrade, the stage, and for this reason 
The Theatre is deserving of the success and 
consideration it has received. 
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THE IRVING SEASON. 

America is so rich a field that even the 
most high-minded artistes play ducks and 
drakes with their conscience after a few 
visits to it. When Mr. Irving played his 
second season here, he, of course, announced 
that as his *' farewell " of the American 
stage, and did it in an eminently char- 
acteristic fashion. But dollars have their 
charm even for high-minded artistes, and 
the prospect of gleaning more of them in a 
week than a month's work could produce 
at home would probably conquer more 
scruples than even Mn- Irving possesses. 
Hence, we have the season just closed 
which, financially, has been the most suc- 
cessful of all, and therefore, we will prob- 
ably have half a dozen more at intervals of 
variable duration. If Mr. Irving will say 
nothing about " farewells," I, for one, will 
not grumble, and I am sure the public will 
add to their cordiality as he multiplies his 
visits. 

The feature of the Irving season just 
closed, was, of course, the production of 
Mr. Will's version of " Faust " which has 
probably created a deeper impression on 
the minds of local play-goers than anything 
of its nature seen in recent years. Putting 
'* Faust " aside for the moment, it is rather 
cnrious to observe the artistic evolution 
through which Mr. Irving has passed since 
his first visit to the United States. He was 
introduced to us as a tragedian, yet he made 
his debut in a melodrama and *' The Bells " 
is that whether it be described as a psycho- 
logical study or anything else. He followed 
" The Bells " with " Charles I." which is a 
domestic drama even though Mr. Wills, its 
author, chooses to call it a historical tragedy. 
" Louis XI." another melodrama, followed 
and was succeeded by " The Lyons Mail," 
known on the Bowery for thirty or more 
years as a Saturday-night melodramatic 
after-piece ; those having passed their days 
of popularity were supplanted by legitimate 
comedy in the form of " The Merchant of 
Venice." "Much Ado About Nothing," and 
** The Belle's Stratagem." 

Yet all this time where was Mr. Irving, 



the " tragedian," and what became of his 
tragedies? In Philadelphia, I remember 
he attacked "Hamlet," and gave his version 
of it at the Star Theatre on a few melancholy 
occasions. But where were his Othello, 
I ago, Macbeth, and Sir Edwin Mortimer in 
"The Iron Chest," all of which he under- 
took in England } They dropped out of his 
repertoire in America, and for the simple 
and prudent reason that we have a trage- 
dian here while England has no such thing. 
When Mr. Irving, with a courage almost 
heroic, invited Mr. Booth to act with him 
at the Lyceum Theatre, and alternated 
Othello and lago with the American trage- 
dian, his friendly critics did their best to 
make it appear that he held his own, at the 
least ; but the great public descriminated 
between a technical expert and an actor of 
genius. This was an experiment too risky 
to be tried on this side of the Atlantic, and 
hence, Mr. Irving, the " tragedian " is only 
known to the American public as a peculiar- 
ly good melodramatic actor and a shockingly 
bad comedian. His Louis XI., Matthias, and 
the dual parts in " The Lyons Mail " estab- 
lish his claims to the first-named tribute, 
while his Doricourt, Benedick, Malvolio and 
Jingle prove irresistibly that as a comedian 
he is simply absurd. 

A word may be given to Mr. Ir\'ing's 
company as it now appears, compared to 
that which supported him during his first 
season. The most noticeable deficiency is 
that of Mr. Terriss, an actor who, in his line, 
is without equal on the English-speaking 
stage. Mr. Alexander is intelligent, inter- 
esting and painstaking; but Mr. Terriss 
was all that and had power and magnetism 
to boot. His De Neinours in " Louis XI." 
sent thrills through the audience, and pro- 
puced an effect that all Mr. Irving's an and 
elaboration failed to accomplish. Mr. Irv- 
ing was wise in removing such a dangerous 
rival from the vicinity of the throne. Mr. 
Alexander is a safe subordinate, and will 
probably keep his ambition within reason- 
able bounds. Miss Ellen Terry as just as 
she was when we first saw her four years 
ago : the embodiment of esthetic grace, the 
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picture of delicate womanhood, but without 
a spark of passion or a flash of Promothean 
fire. Her elocution is as monotonous as 
ever while her airy grace in such parts as 
Portia and Beatrice make her peerless as a 
comedienne. In tragedy, or the higher, 
emotional demands of acting, she only fails 
to be as absurd as Mr. Irving, because she 
is a woman and disarms censure by her sim- 
plicity and evident good intentions. 

Among the actors of Mn Irving's com- 
pany whose names are almost unknown to 
the public, and who have visited us three 
times in four years, are Messrs. Mead and 
Wen man, who, with such opportunities as 
Mr. Daly or Mr. Palmer would have found 
for them, would have been the rivals of John 
Gilbert and James Stoddart. Mr. Mead is 
a very old man now, and has probably 
quenched the fires of his ambition. But he 
is an artist whose acting ought to be a lib- 
eral education to youthful players, who, if 
they could only see him as the Ghost and 
Mr. Irving as Hamlet, would appreciate 
the difference between elocution and spout- 
ing. Mr. Wenman is a character actor of 
marked power and versatility. On the stage 
he has no individuality, and his mannerisms, 
unlike those of his chief, belong to the char- 
acter and not to the actor. Many will re- 
member the unctious humor of his Toby 
Belch, and perhaps forget that the same 
actor gave a marvellously vivid picture of 
old Leonato in " Much Ado About Noth- 
ing," and still more, played the melancholy 
Antonio of ** The Merchant of Venice " 
with impressive dignity and delightful elo- 
cutionary power. Mr. Wenman is still a 
young man, and should he choose to remain 
in America would, I think, soon rise to a 
jx>sition worthy of his great abilities and 
conscientious devotion to art. 

Hundreds of columns have been written 
about Mr. Irving's production of " Faust," 
and the roost laudatory have done no more 
than justice to this magnificent perform- 
ance. " Faust " is a spectacle, but not a 
glittering one. A manager with less artistic 
spirit than Mr. Irving might have given us 
a more gorgeous series of stage pictures, 



but not a more truthful and perfect version 
of Goethe's immortal poem. Everything 
that the most advanced stage-craft and the 
assistance of science could command are 
employed in " Faust," with a result that the 
audience is lifted right out of the present, 
and for three hours lives with Marguerite 
and Faust in Nuremburg and follows 
Mephistopheles to the summit of the 
Brocken without any feeling of incongruity 
or solecism. I have never seen any audi- 
ence come nearer to what is called " spell- 
bound " than that which has nightly filled 
the Star Theatre for the last month. Mr. 
Irving deserves all the eulogies he has re- 
ceived, and however opinion may differ 
about his acting, it should be, and I believe 
is, unanimous concerning his sincerity of 
purpose and the intellectuality he has 
brought to bear upon the comparatively 
humble duties of stage management. 

Mr. Irving's Mephistopheles has its ad- 
mirers, just as Miss Terry's Marguerite has 
its worshippers, but a little reflection ought 
to convince any experienced playgoer that 
both parts could have been acted infinitely 
better by native players. Those who recall 
Mr. Edwin Booth's I ago, Pescara in " The 
Apostate," or his Sir Giles Overreach in "A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts," will realize what 
he would have made out of Mephistopheles. 
His power of expressing demoniacal ma- 
lignity is stupendous. Even without the mag- 
nificent surroundings of the Lyceum pro- 
duction, Mr. Booth could have acted Mephis- 
topheles and created a furore. He has humor 
in plenty, as those who have seen him in 
Don Casar and Pctruchio know, and his in- 
tensity places him beyond all actors of our 
day except Salvini. If the dramatic millen- 
ium came about, Mr. Booth would be acting 
Mephistopheles and Mr. Irving doing his in- 
tellectual duties as stage manager. Let us, 
however, be thankful for what we get, and 
give Mr. Irving credit for a noble production 
which is an event of the modern stage. An 
ideal Marguerite can be found at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, in" the person of Miss 
Annie Russell. She has the youth, beauty, 
and grace with which we associate Goethe's 
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heroine. She has the pathos which Miss 
Terry only suggests, and she has the power 
in which Miss Terry is so woefully deficient 
in the last act. Some day we may see Miss 
Russell in Marguerite. At present we have 
her interpreting Elaine with a truth and 
beauty that I believe would satisfy even 
Tennyson himself. John M. Morion, 



BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN. 

The veteran who ** lacks su perilous " on 
the stage probably has his sympathizers, but 
can hardly expect admirers. Mr. Dion 
Boucicault has for a number of years tried 
the patience of his friends to its utmost, 
and has now worn out that hitherto inex- 
haustible virtue. On the stage he has 
essayed young men with the feebleness of 
senility hanging about him, and he has in- 
vited criticism by describing the most care- 
less translations of French plays as *' original 
works." More lately he has taken an English 
sporting novel and placed it on the stage 
without an idea, a scene or a speech of his own 
in it. Of course,it may be said that Mr. Bouci- 
cault has been doing this sort of thing all 
his life, and his best friends will not deny 
it ; but every-day humanity looks for re-gen- 
eration in extreme old age, and finds it not 
in Mr. Dion Boucicault. In fact the older 
Mr. Boucicault grows, the more defiant he 
is of public opinion, and the more auda- 
cious he is in his "annexations" from the 
French and contemporaneous literature. 
To all these eccentric variations of genius, 
Mr. Boucicault has latterly ^dded one which 
has estranged from him even those who a 
few years ago were enthusiastic in his cause. 
Of course, this is his well-known domes- 
tic relations into which '* The Man in the 
Street " according to his custom declines to 
enter. The outcome of it all is, that a 
man of undoubted scholarship and ability, 
who has had the world at his feet a dozen 
times, is now in his old age, with faculties 
impaired, credit exhausted, arid reputation 
discredited, a wreck beyond hope even of 
salvage. A few days ago, he " broke up " 
for the last time, and his company are scat- 



tered over the un i verse. That which should 
" accompany old age," such as " honor, 
obedience, troop of friends," he has not, 
because one and all have tried him to their 
sorrow and disappointment. The wife of 
his youth and the mother of his children is 
eternally estranged from him, and those 
children repudiate him because, to recognize 
him is to dishonor their mother. Verily, 
the way of the transgressor is hard ; and is 
not easier because the transgressor is the 
author of his own misery. It is just forty- 
four years since Dion Boucicault produced 
*' London Assurance " in the English me- 
tropolis, and woke up at the age of twenty, 
to find himself famous. He has " lived his 
life " since then, no doubt, and crowded it 
with triumphs, but surely it should have had 
a better ending than loneliness, neglect and 
contempt. 

The latest device of a Chicago manager 
is to give the title deeds of a " lot " of Cal- 
ifornian property to every purchaser of a 
dollar-and-a-half seat in his theatre on 
special nights. The scheme worked well 
until it was found that to perfect the title 
of the cheaply-acquired lot, a notary's fees 
of another dollar-and-a-half was necessary, 
and that even then the holder might be 
taxed to an enormous extent on "unim- 
proved property." The publication of 
these serious results has had a damaging 
effect on the theatre which originated the 
enterprise, and the manager thereof now an- 
nounces that the purchaser of a-dollar-and- 
a-half ticket will not be embarrassed by 
unsought grants of real-estate. . This fails 
to satisfy the public, and the too-enter- 
prising manager is now compelled to reduce 
his charge for choice seats to one dollar in 
order to remove the apprehensions of play- 
goers. The Chicago manager has been 
justly punished, and will probably be the 
last to go into this exploded " gift enter- 
prise " business. It had its day long years 
ago, and even morning papers which have 
tried to revive it in this city, have found 
that legitimate enterprise is the most profi- 
table and endurable. 
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The good old-fashioned legitimate actor, 
who respects his art, and stands or falls — 
more often the latter — upon his dignity, may 
raise his head from the dust in which it has 
been buried. The ** dime museum," or cheap 
theatre, with its ten or twelve performances 
]>er week, against which the legitimate actor 
has vainly " kicked " for seasons, shows 
signs of exhaustion. The intelligent public 
are just beginning to discover that the 
"ten-cent" admission is a pitfall or a lure 
for higher prices, and that, taking the 
quality and the price of the entertainment 
into consideration, half a dollar is more 
profitably expended in a regular theatre 
than a dime at a museum. Two years ago. 
the managers of cheap theatres were offer- 
ing " certainties " of six or seven hundred 
dollars a week to persons who could pro- 
duce versions of popular plays, accompanied 
by attractive •'^printing." Now they have 
dropped the " certainties," and their '* per- 
centages " are found to be very illusive, es- 
j>ecially as the **counting-up" of a cheap 
theatre would puzzle a conjurer, to say noth- 
ing of an impecunious and desperate actor. 
Worse than all this, the managers of repute 
have not only set their faces against cheap 
theatres, but have manufactured "black- 
lists." on which the name of every promi- 
nent actor associated with the ** museums " 
is recorded. These people now suffer from 
their former want of dignity and courage, 
while the old-fashioned and legitimate 
player finds the day of his redemption at 
hand. It has been a hard and a long strug- 
gle for him, but I trust his reward will be 
so enduring as to compensate him for his 
sacrifices to dignity and art. 

* 

* * 

Thk squabbles between dramatists as to 
the authorship of plays would seem to be 
everlasting. When the dramatists live and 
die without disputation, busybodies find 
time to disturb history and convenience by 
making extinct volcanoes claim each oth- 
er's pristine eruptions. Lord Bacon, in his 
life, laid no claim to Mr. Shakespeare's 
works, and the latter claimed no share in 
the former's Essays, or other philosophical 



writings. But during this century, we have 
had numerous "cranks," whose time could 
easily have been better occupied, disturb- 
ing the world about questions which 
answer themselves. When, however, living 
and rival dramatists lay claihi to the same 
work, there is sure to be a certain amount 
of amusement and instruction for the pub- 
lic. Mr. H. A. Jones, the author of " The 
Silver King" and other successful works, 
has just produced a new drama in London, 
called "Heart of Hearts," and Mr. Paul 
Merritt. also a successful author, finds that 
Mr. Jones' play bears a striking and signifi- 
cant resemblance to his drama of "The 
King of Diamonds." This, of course, is a 
proof that " Heart of Hearts " is a success, 
for I never yet heard of an author finding 
any resemblance between his own work 
and one which had failed. Possibly, 
when any resemblance exists, he takes ad- 
vantage of his rival's misfortune, and, from 
the nettle danger, plucks the flower safety. 
At all events, if he is wise, he will do some- 
thing of this kind. 

♦ * 
Mind and muscle are not always brought 
together in such perfect harmony as they 
were on a very recent occasion when Mr. 
Edward Solomon, the composer of " Billec 
Taylor" and the husband of Miss Lillian 
Russell, gave a ball under the " patronage of 
the Pelican Club." The social organization 
with the desert-like name is composed of 
fashionable athletes and a few professional 
" bruisers," the latest addition to whom is 
our own Mr. John L. Sullivan. Mr. Solo- 
mon's muse had been silent for some time, 
and his fortunes languishing, but Mr. Sulli- 
van's name on the committee supported by 
such minor notabilities as the Marquis of 
Oueensberry, the Duke of Beaufort and 
Lord Charles Bercsford gave Miss Russell's 
recreant husband a " left " and was a pro- 
spective " hope " to his creditors which I 
trust has been realized. Mr. Solomon now 
promises to produce the veritable work of 
his life and will, if report is correct, make 
his patron, Mr. Sullivan, the hero of the 
opera. Isthmian games and other classic 
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prototypes of this muscular age are to be in- 
troduced, and Mr. Sullivan who has shone 
in nearly every branch of greatness, will soon 
gleam in the unfamiliar sphere of music. 
Mr. Solomon, like other geniuses, is erratic 
and forgetful. A few years ago he publicly 
declared here, in this city, that without his 
Lillian his muse was dumb and that she was 
his only and possible inspiration. Yet now 
he is found subjecting his knowledge of 
double bass and contrapuntal devices to the 
whims of a prize-fighter. Is it any wonder 
that Miss Russell desires to bear his name 
no more and has even tried to soothe her 
offspring with other lullabys than those 
composed by the author of '* Billee Taylor? " 

*♦* 
Mr. Spencer Cone, the father of Miss 
Kate Claxton is, I am sorry to learn, lying 
at the point of death. Mr. Cone's connec- 
tion with the stage is somewhat curious and 
not generally known. His father was an 
actor and continued so until the fatal fire in 
the Richmond Theatre some seventy years 
ago. He witnessed the unearthing of two 
hundred charred corpses and was so shocked 
that he abandonded the stage for the pulpit, 
and for the rest of his life was famous as the 
Rev. Spencer Cone, the eloquent Congrega- 
tional preacher. His son, strongly against 
his father's wish, took to the stage in early 
life, but for various reasons abandoned it for 
journalism. Miss Claxton as well as others 
of his children, adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession, and at this moment Miss Claxton's 
daughter is studying in Paris for grand 
opera ; so that three generations have pur- 
sued a profession which the Rev. Spencer 
Cone abjured and denounced with all the 
might of his eloquence. 

♦% • . 

" Wrecked in London " is the title of a 
new play produced by an American author in 
the English metropolis. It failed dismally 
and promptly, the author not venturing to 
show his face to an audience who had armed 
themselves with vegetables, "tired eggs" 
and other missiles. Colonel Garnett who 
has just returned from London after " man- 
aging" the journalistic department of the 



American Exhibition, says he is not a 
bit surprised, as everything American gets 
wrecked in London except "Buffalo Bill" 
and John L. Sullivan, and they don*t count 
because they are Blaine Republicans. 

The Man in the Street, 



AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. 

V. — RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

•* He has written the best comedy, the 
best opera, the best farce, and the best ad- 
dress, and to crown all. has delivered the 
very best oration ever conceived or heard 
in this country." Such is the tribute paid 
to the brilliant man whose name heads this 
article, by another son of genius, Geoi^, 
Lord Byron — ^a tribute evidently as honest 
as it is expressive, for in Byron's journal we 
find him adding to his praise these words : 
" Somebody told Sheridan this the next day, 
and on hearing it he burst into tears ! Poor 
Brinsley ! If they were tears of pleasure. I 
would rather have said those few but sincere 
words, than have written the Iliad, or made 
his own celebrated Phillipic." Sheridan's 
life is one in which sadness and mirth, 
sportiveness and gloom, shadow and sun- 
shine are inextricably mixed, and though 
the word brilliant may well be applied to 
the flashes of his power, it too often chanced 
that their sparkle was obscured by a want 
of industrious application, as well as by the 
clouds which debt, dissipation, and occa- 
sional indolence raised about his jjath. But 
his name will live long upon the honored 
records of English literature, and the stage 
will, for many decades to come, speak with 
all but reverence of the author of "The 
Rivals," and the *' School for Scandal. He 
was as is well known, an Irishman by birth, 
and first saw the light in the city of Dublin, 
in 1751. His father, Thomas Sheridan, was 
a very distinguished ^ctor and reader, while 
his grandfather was the celebrated Dr. 
Sheridan, the translator of "Persius," and the 
friend of Dean Swift. His mother was a 
writer of novels, of high esteem in her day, 
and in addition to his reputation as a man- 
ager and actor, his father will long be 
remembered for his learned though now 
comparatively obselete work, " An Ortho- 
epical Dictionary of the English Language," 
and for his ** Life of Swift." Young Sheri- 
dan was therefore brought up among intel- 
lectual people, and with intellectual sur- 
roundings, and it is not remarkable that in 
his early years, literature should have 
ene^aged his attention, while the direction 
of his mind was guided to the stage not only 
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by the professional career of his 
father, but by the fact that his 
mother was the authoress of two 
comedies, "The Discovery," and 
** The Dupe," the former of 
which received almost unstinted 
praise from no less authority 
than David Garrick himself. 
Sheridan was educated at Har- 
row, and was intended for the 
bar ; but it does not appear that 
he was ever called, but rather 
that the dry study of the law 
had no charms for him, and that 
it was early abandoned. In 1 766, 
he lost his excellent mother, to 
whom he was deeply attached, 
and in his later life, when he had 
reached the highest pinnacle of 
his fame, his joy was clouded by 
the thought that she, to whom 
he was indebted for much of his 
success, was no longer near him 
to share and applaud his tri- 
umphs. When in about his 
twentieth year, he fell desperately in love 
with the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Linley, who had by the charms of her per- 
son, and the power of her voice entranced 
all hearts, and brought half of the younger 
aristocrats of England to her feet. She 
returned his passion, and after the experi- 
ence which confirms the proverb that " the 
course of true love never runs smooth," 
they fled together to the continent, and 
were privately married at a little village 
near C3alais, Miss Linley, as she was still 
called for a time, entering a convent until 
circumstances would allow her young hus- 
band to claim her as his wife. Her retire- 
ment was but temporary however, for we 
soon find Sheridan fighting a duel with a 
Mr. Matthews, a former suitor of "the 
Syren," and her anxiety on his behalf (for 
he was severely wounded in the encounter), 
compelling her to acknowledge their union, 
and brave the anger of the irrespective 
families. 

A second marriage, in 1773, consented to 
by the parents of both parties, took place, 
and the happiness of the lovers was com- 
plete. Up to this time, however, Sheridan 
and his young wife had been completely 
separated, he having the opportunity of 
seeing her only in public, when she appeared 
in her professional capacity, and being re- 
duced, it is said, to the strait of having to 
disguise himself as a hackney coachman, 
and driving her home from the theatre, in 
order to exchange a few words with the 
woman he loved. It has been stated, upon 
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good authprity, that, in the vexatious jeal- 
ousies of his character of Falkland, Sheridan 
has but portrayed his own nature,and that the 
many petty quarrels with Julia were height- 
enecl pictures of occurrences in his own life. 
That he was jealous of his wife is certain ; 
that she was undeserving of his censure is 
equally true, and, to the end of her life, in 
1792, she was ever the devoted wife and 
mother, "identifying herself," as Moore 
says, "with the politician as warmly and 
readily as with the author, and keeping 
Love still attendant on Genius through all 
his transformations." It was in 1775 that 
the town was astonished and delighted, by 
the production, at Covent Garden, of Sheri- 
dan's first dramatic work, "The Rivals," 
which, on the first night, was nearly ruined 
by the bad acting of Mr. Lee, who was cast 
for Sir Lucius O' Trigger, but the intrinsic 
merit of the work saved it, and though it 
was withdrawn for a brief space, to substi- 
tute Mr. Clinch in the character of Sir 
Lucius, it caught the public, became the 
great success of the season, and brought to 
its talented author both money and reputa- 
tion. "The Rivals "was followed by " St. 
Patrick's Day," written for Clinch in a spirit 
of gratitude, and, soon after, by " The Du- 
enna," the opera alluded to by Lord Byron 
in a previous quotation. The music for 
" The Duenna " was written by Mr. Linley, 
and the cast contained the names of Mat- 
tocks, Wilson, Quick, Mrs. Mattocks, and 
Mrs. Green. It was played seventy-five 
nights, then an extraordinary run, surpass- 
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ing even the success of ** The Rivals/* The 
beautiful ballad, " Had I a Heart for False- 
hood Framed," popular even in the present 
day, may be found in this opera. In the 
following year, upon the retirement of Gar- 
rick from the active management of Drury 
Lane Theatre, Sheridan purchased a share 
in that property, to the amount of two- 
fourteenths of the whole, for which he paid 
;^io,ooo sterling. It is still a matter of 
doubt as to the source from which Sheridan 
obtained this considerable sum, as his 
father-in-law, Mr. Linley, became a pur- 
chaser also to the same amount, and the 
money could hardly have been derived from 
him. But it is nevertheless certain that, in 
some mysterious manner, the sum was paid, 
and Sheridan entered upon his duties as a 
manager with zeal and alacrity. In Feb- 
ruary, 1777, he produced the " Trip to Scar- 
borough," an alteration of Vanbrugh's licen- 
tious comedy, "The Relapse," which was 
only moderately successful, and is now 
rarely acted, but which contains many sal- 
lies of sparkling wit, and examples of dia- 
logue, written in the author's best manner. 

It was three months later, however, viz., 
in May, 1777, that he reached the apex of 
his fame by the production of his immortal 
work, the " School for Scandal." The com- 
edy was played by an almost faultless cast, 
and bounded upon its first representation 
into the highest popularity. Sheridan had 
worked very laboriously upon this piece, and 
it is interesting to compare the many changes 
in the plot and dialogue with the comedy as 
it now stands. These are given in detail in 
Moore's " Life of Sheridan ' and to the curi- 
ous in such matters, afford a most interest- 
ing subject of literary study and labor. It 
is stated on the authority of the *' Thespian 



Dictionary" 1805, that "the copy of the 
play was lost after the first night's represen- 
tation, and all the performers in it were 
summoned together early next day, in order 
by the assistance of their parts, to prepare 
another * prompter's book.' " However true 
this statement may be, it is certain that no 
authorized version of the play was published 
in England during the lifetime of the author, 
the edition from which our present acting 
copy is taken having been printed in Dublin 
from a MS. given by Sheridan to his sister. 
Mrs. Lefanu. It is, however, in the main, 
correct, and may be accepted as the final 
text of the comedy after repeated alterations 
and polishings from the hand of its gifted 
writer. In 1779 Garrick died, and Sheridan 
who had just previously to that event, pur- 
chased Lacy's share of Drury Lane, wrote 
his well-known ** Monody " upon the dis- 
tinguished actor, and followed as chief 
mourner, his remains to the grave. More 
deeply involved than ever in theatrical spec- 
ulations, his active mind sought for a still 
wider field to display its powers, and in 1780, 
he was elected to Parliament as member for 
the Borough of Stafford. At this time, the 
" Critic," said by Byron to be the best farce 
of the time, was being played with a suc- 
cess second only to that which had attended 
the " School for Scandal," and applauded on 
every hand, Sheridan's triumph seemed now 
complete. His career in Parliament was one 
long series of brilliant efforts, culminating 
in his tremendous speech upon the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings in 1786. This 
most important trial lasted for nine years, 
and ended in the acquittal of Mr. Hastings, 
he being compelled to pay only the costs of 
the prosecution, which amounted, however, 
to the enormous sum of ^^7 1,000 sterling. It 
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has been said that Sheridan's address upon 
the opening of the proceedings for impeach- 
ment has no parallel in the annals of ancient 
or modem eloquence. Burke and Fox 
praised it in the most extravagant manner, 
while Pitt declared that it " possessed every- 
thing that genius or art could furnish, to 
agitate and control the human mind." It is 
much to be regretted that this masterly ef- 
fort was unreported, and that no perfect 
record of it exists to-day, those given in the 
Annual Registers and Parliamentary Debates 
being but brief sketches of a stupendous 
work of genius. Sheridan continued in 
Parliament until the year i8i i, when he was 
defeated in his candidature for his old seat 
of Stafford, and his career in the House 
of Commons was at an end. 

His course up to about fifteen years from 
this period was that of a bright and ever 
rising star, but the moment of declension 
came, and his failure at Stafford was the 
first step to his utter ruin. He had, during 
his meteor-like career, formed many warm 
friendships, and among them that of the 
Prince Regent, an association which was in 
no sense a benefit to the orator and drama- 
tist, and which resulted in the end in the 
bitter neglect and ingratitude of one who 
should have experienced for him no other 
feeling than that of the warmest affection. 
Sheridan was improvident, and became in- 
volved in debt ; he was dissipated and his 
health was undermined — he was tormented 
by a thousand anxieties, and his once strong 
<;onstitution broke down under the perpet- 
ual strain, and on the 7th of July, 1816, in 
the shadow of poverty, with only his de- 
voted wife and a few true friends near him, 
deserted by the many who, in the da^s of 
his plenitude, had laughed at the sallies of 
his wit and partaken oFhis lavish hospitality, 
harassed by duns and bailiffs for debts which 
he could not pay, and with the gloom of a 
prison before his eyes, this glorious spirit 
left the earth he had adorned by his genius, 
a genius so brilliant and dazzling as to con- 
ceal the many errors of its possessor, and 
cause us, in the words of his biographer, 
** to rest satisfied with the Martyr, without 
requiring also the Saint." He was buried 
in Poet's Comer, Westminster Abbey, and 
was attended to his last resting-place by a 
small army of Dukes, Earls, Pnnces of the 
blood ana Officers of State, the pomp of 
his obsequies standing out in painful con- 
trast with the neglect with which in his lin- 
gering days of darkness his former friends 
and flatterers had treated him. " Where," 
asks Moore, with a burst of honest indigna- 
tion, "where were they all but a few weeks 



before, when their interposition might have 
saved his heart from breaking, or when the 
zeal, now wasted on the grave, might have 
soothed and comforted the bed of death ? " 

'* Oh, it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow. 

And friendship so false in the great and high-bom— 
To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died, friendless and lorn ! 

'^ How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of him whom they shunned in his sickness and sor- 
row- 
How bailiffs may sieze his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow ! " 

Sheridan was twice married, his second 
wife being a Miss Ogle, daughter ot the 
Dean of Winchester, a most estimable and 
affectionate woman, who did not long sur- 
vive her gifted husband. Hy, Edwards, 



HOME DECORATION. 

Few American homes are tastefully or 
artistically furnished and adorned. Thelack 
of harmony in colors and general arrange- 
ment often borders upon the ludicrous. 
How offensive to the eye and harrowing to 
the nerves of a close observer is the mingling 
of valuable works of art with the many base 
imitations of both art and nature! The re- 
cent craze for the antique has led many 
housewives to gather around them such a 
collection of commonplace articles that 
their rooms often have the appearance of 
cheap art museums, or smack of the novelty 
and dollar stores. Too often you will see 
some celebrated painting from one of the 
grand old masters placed against a wall cov- 
ered with gaudy paper, surrounded by cheap 
chromos. coarse daubs by amateurs, or, 
worse still, unsightly articles of home manu- 
facture — ^things that no housewife, unless 
she has an artistic eye and skillful hands, 
should ever attempt, much less exhibit in 
her parlors. I never enter a room so adorned 
but the wish takes possession of me to grat- 
ify a childish desire : build a bon-fire or a 
play-house. To the young housekeepers I 
would say, if you cannot purchase genuine 
works of art, avoid all shams. Such things 
can never give the real elegance to a home 
that all should strive to obtain. Have per- 
fect harmony in value and colors, in furnish- 
ing; add flowers, birds, books and music; 
they have a most pleasing effect, and in 
them there is nothing to offend the eye of 
the most sensitive lover of the beautiful. 
Emil L, Bickley 
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THE WEEK. 

"ELAINE." 

Mr. Palmer is to be congratulated upon 
having in his company an actress so deh- 
cate, poetical, and yet chastely passionate, 
as Miss Annie Russell, while that young 
lady should be happy in having a manager 
with sufficient courage and taste to produce 
" Elaine." The play which Messrs. Lathrop 
and Edwards have built upon Tennyson's 
exquisite idyl has no boisterons incident, 
only one " situation," and is entirely devoid 
of comedy. With plenty of such possibili- 
ties, it is not treated as a spectacle, and the 
stage-carpenters skill has not been used to 
produce a tournament scene, as might have 
occurred to many dramatists who chose 
** Elaine " as their theme. Messrs. Lathrop 
and Edwards have, indeed, avoided many 
invitations held out by the poet's lines, and 
have exhibited a fidelity to Tennyson's 
spirit and purpose which does them high 
honor. 

Any one with a decent knowledge of 
stage-craft can fancy what the "practi- 
cal play-wright" would have done with 
" Elaine " had he been engaged to place it 
on the stage. Processions, " groupings," 
tournaments, panoramas, and, no doubt, 
even a ballet, would have filled the stage, 
while Elaine, Lancelot, Arthur and Guine- 
vere would have flitted in and about the 
pictures, bringing a faint odor of poetry to a 
*• Black Crook " vulgarity. Elaine, like a 
lily-of-the-valley, might have looked wist- 
fully on, now and again, but the gorgeous 
dahlias and flashing verbenas of the spec- 
tacular manager would have blighted her 
sweet existence, and made her poetry only 
a possible incident in a glittering scene of 
voluptuous splendor. 

Happily, the task of transferring Tenny- 
son's sweetest and deepest idyl to the stage 
was undertaken by gentlemen who have not 
allowed their practical knowledge of the 
stage to obliterate, or even deaden their 
appreciation of poetry in its higest and 
purest sense. Hence, in the " Elaine " of 
last Tuesday night, at the Madison Square 
Theatre, is a work which does honor to the 
stage ; and if, as I hope, it hold that stage 
for a few months, will be the highest proof 
of the intelligence of a public which is often 
slandered, when its taste is measured by 
what theatrical managers set before it. I 
doubt if any other director in New York has 
the courage and fine feeling to set such a 
play before an audience as Mr. Palmer ex- 
hibits in producing " Elaine." I am quite 
certain that in London no such performance 



is possible, not from inherent incapacity on 
the part of English managers and artists, 
but from the too easily realized fear that the 
public want "stronger meat," and more 
vivid pictures than are to be found in " The 
Idyls of the King" Then, again, if Mr. 
Irving, or one of his rivals, thought of put- 
ting Tennyson on the stage, he would ask 
the permission of the poet, who would either 
dramatize the story himself, or insist that 
any other person doing so should regard his 
text as holy writ, in which a word omitted 
would be only a less profane act than a 
phrase interpolated. Messrs. Lathrop and 
Edwards, untrammeled by these restrictions, 
were the freest of free lances, and it is but 
bare Justice to say that they have not al- 
lowed their exceptional liberty to develop 
into unhallowed license. They have treated 
their poet not only with resp)ect, but rever- 
ence. They have seemed (though this may 
be a fancy) to add their lines, when it was 
necessary, with humble misgiving, and to 
"cut " Tennyson with feelings little short of 
anguish. They do not. after all, present 
" Elaine " as a perfect play, with even a tol- 
erable respect for the " unities," but rather 
as a series of poetic pictures to illustrate a 
story of marvellous beauty and color. Pos- 
sibly the audience of last Tuesday may have 
been more sympathetic than the average 
one will prove, but I cannot help thinking, 
from the effect produced by " Elaine," that 
the poet, the dramatists, Mr. Palmer, and 
his actors, took the spectators out of them- 
selves lor a few hours, and did all that Bee- 
thoven does when he is interpreted by sym- 
pathetic souls to congenial listeners. ' 

How " Elaine " is treated in its dramatic 
form has been often narrated in these 
pages. The company acting it, having re- 
hearsed and experimented with it elsewhere, 
must now be judged as doing the best within 
their powers. As a whole, " Elaine " is, 
though not a perfect production, one so 
nearly so as to stand comparison with any 
performance within ordinary memory. 

When Mr. Palmer is able to get an actor 
of such remarkable ability and rip)e expe- 
reince as Mr. Flockton to play the Dumb 
Servitor, which the average utility man 
would scornfully refuse, it is seen that either 
he is a master of discipline, or has inspired 
his players with the true but rare spirit of 
unselfish art. Miss Annie Russell, of course, 
claims the first place among Mr. Palmer's 
players, and, as " Elaine." does all and more 
than the grace and beauty of her early 
achievements promised. Lord Tennyson 
himself might feel a throb of gratified am- 
bition, could he see Miss Russell embody- 
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ing his lovely picture and speaking his 
sweet-toned verse. It has been objected 
that this young lady makes " Elaine " too 
tender, fragile and childish, but since she 
dies of love and nothing else, she can hardly 
be treated like a Cassandra, or even with the 
gentleness of Desdetnona, Undaunted by 
Shakespeare's undisputed dictum that no- 
body ever died of love, Tennyson creates 
"Elaine" as a protest against a philosophical 
truth, which hampers the poetical imagina- 
tion. Miss Russell lost herself in " Elaine," 
and, from her first modest appearance to the 
pathetic tragedy of the death scene, caused 
her audience to forget her identity also. It 
is difficult in such a sweet and noble per- 
formance, so harmoniously complete, to 
single out individual points, but the little 
passage in which Elaine fears to leave the 
wounded Lancelot alone, and with meek joy 
accepts her brother's permission to tend 
him, may be cited as an example of Miss 
Russell's perfect art and inspiration. Many 
or most actresses would have taken the op- 
portunity of being a trifle coquettish in this 
mcident, but Miss Russell avoided the 
temptat^ion, and was simply natural in her 
regret at leaving the wounded warrior, as 
she was maidenly joyous in being permitted 
to sit at his feet and worship him. Miss 
Russell has shown in " Elaine " that she is 
above the puerilities of Esmeralda and the 
trivialities of Hazel Kirke, and proves that 
even without a school of acting, our stage 
can produce actresses capable of coping 
with the creation of the noblest and deep- 
est poets. 

Mr. Salvini's Lancelot had all that bright 
young actor's grace, force, and magnetism, 
and made a distinct and powerful impres- 
sion on the audience. He lacked however, 
that nameless something which would have 
proved his appreciation of Tennyson's hero. 
Nevertheless, I hardly know where to look 
for a better Lancelot, and heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Salvini on the mastery he has* ac- 
quired over the English language. He has a 
great future before him, which, I trust, he 
will realize and help to perpetuate the great- 
est name of the modern stage. Miss Bur- 
roughs was a charming picture as Queen 
Guinevere, was abundantly intelligent also, 
but somewhat overweighted in the part. Ar- 
thurs Queen is not in her first youth during 
the "Elaine" episode, and would be better in- 
terpreted by an actress of more maturity of 
person and experience. The rest of the cast 
was almost flawless, and Mr. Massen threw 
much intelligent character into the part of 
Sir Torre, Mr. Marston's scenery was, of 
course, exquisite and appropriate, and the 



** set " of the last act was equal to anything 
this fine scene-painter has offered New York. 
A word must be given to the vocal music 
which was sung with much taste and feeling 
by the choir of Mr. G. D. Marks, who is rap- 
idly making an enviable reputation as a 
musical director. y. M. M. 

"MADELON." 

TWO CRITICISMS. 

In the production of ** Madelon," the 

This is what The Post says : " Lccocq's comic opera 

Messrs. Aronson have [demonstrated their 

' Madelon ' was produced at the Casino last night for 

general abilities better than they have ever 

the hrst time in America. For three hours the players 

been shown. No comic opera has been 

and sincfers waded through the dreariest rubbish in the 

seen here with such gorgeous setting and 

way of a libretto that has been seen here in some time. 

such perfect detail. With the exception of 

The characters come and go without the slightest reason. 

that delightful pair of thieves in " Erminie." 

and the veriest thread of a plot is only elucidated by the 

there is everything in " Madelon " to give 

argument printed upon the programme. The drivel of 

it a more prosperous career. Certainly the 

the average operetta is exceeded in the case of * Mad- 

music is much superior, and is so constajitly 

delon.' There are a good many characters, and the stage 

vigorous as to make it almost irresistible in 

grouping is at times beautiful and effective. The music is 

the temptation to waver the pulse in beat- 
decidedly not up to the composer*s earlier wt>rk. Here 
ing time. " Erminie ' excels in its libretto, 

and there there is a song which is ' catchy.' and the finale 

for there "Madelon" is somewhat doubt- 

of the second act is effective ; otherwise there is little in 

ful. In the way of scenery, the erection of 

the operetta to commend. 

the barricade in the second act is a ma^ifi- 

The players were handicaped by the boldness of iheir 

cent tableau that would make the heart of 

lines, and walked through their parts in a perfunctory 

a De Neuville throb. The periormance 

way. Lillian Grubb as Madelon was affected with a dis- 

shows the remarkable strength of Mr. 

tressing shortness of breath, and her meagre voice was 

Aronson 's company. Miss Urquhart has 
less pleasant than ever. She was very prettv and her 

created a genuine enthusiasm over ner suc- 

changes of wigs were somewhat bewildering. Bertha 

cess in the character of Pompanon, It was 

Ricci as Trompette was not in good voice, but acted in a 

never, even by her greatest admirers, sus- 

clever way. Isabelle Urquhart, as Pompamm^ acted with 

pected she had the dramatic intelligence 

more spirit than usual, and was competent. Ralicmm^ 

she now displays in this. She has easily 

was plaved by Mark Smith rather well, but his singing^ 

leaped to the position of ** leading lady in 

was not up to his usual standard. Courtice Pounds would 
the Casino Company. 

have been more effective tBan he was as/tf/Ztv// if he had 

Those who have imagined that Courtice 
made himself heard and walked less like a jointed dolU 
Pounds had lost his voice — judgmg by its 
"** 7W 



The comedy was furnished by Jaunes T. Powers as ! 

effects in " The Martjuis." — should hear the 

reauy the inn-keeper, and it was of a most distressing 
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duet between him and Miss Ricci, in the 

kind. It is a deplorable fact that there are so few real 

first act. Some of his notes in this are 
comedians on the comic opera stage, and that the idea 
simply delicious. Miss Grubb, Mr. Powers, I 
of the majority seems to be that "horse-play '* is the acme 

and Mark Smith do some hard work in \ 

of comedy." 

•' Madelon." and it is very acceptable to a 
large number of people. 

All there is about it, Lecocq's opera is 
(in my estimation) worth hearing more than 
once. I know I shall enjoy it still better 
the next time. I like its dash and spirit, 
the brilliancy of its scenery and costumes; 
its pretty girls, and the Casmo's fascinating 
atmosphere. I am glad I am not a " critic. * 
If I were, I would probably have stranee 
bilious attacks, then I suppose I would 
write just like fury. If you will read be- 
tween some of my lines you will find that a 
writer in The Post does not think as I do. 

FiUur. 

THE BOY PHENOMENON. 

M ASTER Josef Hofm ann may be set down 
as the reigning wonder. The boy phenom- 
enon has been heard in several public con- 
certs, and all the eminent musicians, critics, 
and authorities who have studied his play- 
ing, have almost universally declared him to 
be both artist and phenomenon ; and artist 
and phenomenon he is. Some have, of 
course, discovered certain faults in his style , 
and methods, but then our greatest piano 
virtuoso are by no means faultless artistic- 
ally. Judging Master Hofmannfrom an ideal 
standpoint is unjust and even illogical. He 
has his own individual style of interpreta- 
tion. We cannot term it conception, be- 
cause, outside of a few minor defects, which 
can, in the case of a boy like Master Hof- 
mann, be impressed upon the mind by train- 
ing, the musician has to trust in the abstract 
to his inspirational instincts, when he does 
not play from the composer's score, and 
then he automatically follows out the signs, 
terms and phrasing indicated. When we 
use the words *' inspirational instincts "we 
imply memory ; but then the facultv for re- 
taining musical impressions upon the mind 
is different from those other faculties, as 
classified in phrenological works. 

Every pianist has his own style and 
method of interpretation when he chooses 
to discard the composer's arrangement, and 
in performing any given piece much dif- 
ference may be observed between the 
methods of several artists, as every per- 
former impresses his own individuality upon 
his work. But, mark, not necessarily the 
intellectual ; only the musical individuality. 
We know individuals who perform to some 
extent upon the pianoforte, who are en- 



dowed with the finest intellectual attributes, 
and who musically pale beside Rubenstein 
or such artists. If a person has a highly- 
cultured mind it does not follow that he 
must be a great musician, neither does it 
follow that all great musicians are necessa- 
rily hignly cultured. True culture means 
the development of the reason ingand met- 
aphysical powers, principally. Then the 
other faculties of **tune,* color, size, form, 
and so on, come next. To assume that the 
possession of highly-cultivated musical 
gifts always indicates culture is a most in- 
discriminating fallacy. In fact, some of the 
most gifted composers and, virtuoso, the 
world has seen were notoriously uncultured, 
and lacked high moral instmcts. Then 
there have been others, and there are living 
now, musicians who are individuals of fine 
honor and integrity, and who possess cul- 
ture in the true sense. 

Master Josef Hofmann, as a pianist, pos- 
sesses a wonderful musical intellect, and, as 
a mere boy — say child, — is a phonomenon 
and an intelligent artist as well. The kind 
of intellect he is gifted with is merely mu- 
sical, and the instincts brought into play are 
those of tone, tune and time. In addition 
to this musical genius, the boy in undoubt- 
edly very bright in the sense in which the 
word is applied to boys. In improvising. 
Master Hofmann displays little genius, yet 
it is something wonderful — what he does 
accomplish — for a child of his age. 

Mr. Wheeler (Nvm Crinkle) studied and 
dissected Josef Hofmann at his leisure, 
and has announced that the boy is only a 
phenomenon. We confess to having a pro- 
found respect for Mr. Wheeler's high intel- 
lectual gifts, and for the man, because he 
always preaches and urges the trne gospel 
of art, as it is related to mysticism, when 
we remember that all conflicting opinions 
as to whether or not Josef Hofmann is only 
a phenomenon, are referable only to a stand- 
ard of aesthetics, we refuse to believe Mr. 
Wheeler infallible. On the contrary, upon 
musical matters, we believe that the gentle- 
man — with all respect — is likely to be wrong, 
often. We have in mind how Mr. Wheeler 
discovered Babel, the cow-boy pianist, a 
couple of years ago, with the result that when 
he (Babel) appeared publicly he was found to 
be devoid of genius by the specialists, and 
dropped into the museum line, only to dis- 
appear from public notice entirely 

Daniel Sfillane. 

PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

Dec. 10. — The Booth-Barrett engagement which 
opened at the Chestnut Street Opera House, Nov- 
ember 28, has proven a success, artistically and 
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fiDancially, the receipts for the first week reaching 
$21,000. '* Julius Caesar " was given during en- 
tire week, and " Othello " for the opening attrac- 
tion of the present week. It is seldom that an 
opportunity of witnessing {performances by artists 
of so great merit, is afforded the public, and even 
rarer that the principals are surrounded by a strong 
supporting company capable of filling acceptably 
the minor characters of the cast. The company 
selected to support the two famous tragedians is 
notably efficient, and entitled to a generous share 
of the praise given to the performance as a whole. 
Mr. Henry Irving follows the present engagement, 
opening December 12, in ** Faust." 

The first performance of *' Deacon Brodie" in 
this city drew a crowded house at the Arch Street 
Theatre. The innate strength of the play, accom- 
panied by the prestige attached to it by its author, 
and the excellence of the company, could scarcely 
ensure anything but a striking success. Miss 
Annie Robe, who, as Mary Brodif, made her first 
appearance before a Philadelphia audience, was 
well received and made a very favorable impres- 
sion by her intelligent rendition of a rather unim- 
portant character. 

The audiences at the Walnut Street Theatre 
during the past week have been so large, that Miss 
Pixley has decided to continue '*The Deacon's 
Daughter " during the final week of her engage- 
ment. This charming actress has always been a 
favorite in this city, and her present visit has been 
attended with a phenominal success. Manager 
Fleishman informs me that he could have filled 
his house had it been twice as large, and his state- 
ment is verified by the nightly appearance of the 
"standing room only" placard. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Florence appear next week in a repertoire 
of their plays. 

" Erminie " entered on the third week of its run 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, and the audiences 
continue large and appreciative. The bill for the 
week at the other theatres is probably the poorest 
ever presented here, comprising such rubbish as 
"A Boom in Matrimony." "The Old Oaken 
Bucket," and "Peck's Bad Boy." 

Morton's famous comedy, " Speed the Plough," 
will be revived at the Broad Street Theatre, Dec. 
26th, with Mr. John S. Clarke as Sir Abel Handy. 
Mr. Creston Clarke will appear as Bob Handy, 
and the other characters will be given by Miss 
Olga Brandon, Mrs. Creese and Mrs. Germon. 

Mr, Clarke has lined the walls of the smoking- 
room of his theatre with the most interesting col- 
lection of theatrical portraits ever exhibited in this 
city. Prominent among the valuable works is a 
portrait of David Garrick, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Portraits of Edwin Forrest, J. B. Booth. Edmund 
Kean, Charles Fechter, Joseph Jefferson, Robert 
Palmer, J. B. Buckstone, John E. Owens Thomas 
King, the original Sir Peter Teazle, and Mrs. 
Nisbett, the original Lady Gay Spanker, are in- 
cluded in the collection. One painting, modestly 
hung on the top row, represents Mr Clarke as 
Bob AcreSf and Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Malaprop, 

fefferies. 



THE PAGE'S LOVE SONG. 
Yes, I must speak ; altho' I die ; 

Yet my love shall last forever ; 
My spirit sure will bear my sigh. 

And from you never sever : 
For I have watched you, lady fair, 

From childhood unto woman grown. 
Yet never dared my love declare, 

Or even call my soul my own. 

That soul is yours, to own fore'er. 

No power can it from you take, 
'Twas sacred, giv'n as a prayer 

To heaven, yielded for yodr sake ; 
For I have loved you, lady fair. 

From boyhood seen that woman grown, 
Yet never dared my love declare, 

I could not call my soul my own. 

And soul has felt your presence bright. 

As sun, the rose, in smiles has wreathed, 
Your anger that sweet flower would blight, 

Like frost that on its leaves has breathed. 
For I have loved you, lady fair. 

From childhood unto woman grown. 
Yet never dared my love declare ; 

How could I call my soul my own ? 

No words of love my tongue could speak. 

For ne'er would I an ingrate be. 
Altho' I felt this heart would break 

For lack of thy dear sympathy, 
Yet have I waited, lady fair. 

The day I must that love make known ; 
The day I must that love declare 

And dare to call my soul my own. 

Now to the wars I'm called away. 

Your father's standard proud 111 bear; 
'Tis honor's call forbids me stay ; 

Your image in my heart I'll wear, 
For I have tended, lady fair, 

Your childhood's steps to woman grown. 
Your house's fortune glad to share, 

Or die to say my soul's their own. 

If I from you dare ask some token, 

A ribbon, flower, or a glove, 
I'd surely think that heaven had spoken 

A blessing on me from above. 
You will ! ! Oh, rapture ! ! Lady fair, 

This gift to me will victory crown, 
And win the day from those who dare 

To say my soul is not your own. 

Richard Pope Cockt. 



THE " HANSOM " CABBY. 

My name sir? Ned, sir, Ned Somers— tho' 
I'm most gin'rally know'd as " * Ansom Ned," 'cos 
I drives one. 

Hout in all veathers, sir ? Vy in coorse we is- 
ve 'as to, fur to make a 'onest Hidn' — Q'verc sigfatt. 
sir ? Veil, I sh'd say we did — sights as ud melt 
the 'art of a brass monkey, if *e 'ad one — O, y«s, 
sir, hi'm a Cockn'y, bom vithin the sound 'o Bo' 
bells, Paradise Coort, number von. Bell Lane, Lav- 
dun, an' I ain't 'shamed on it neither. 
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O yes, sir ; hi dniv a 'ansom toth^ side o' the 
bloomin* vater, afore hi crossed that 'ere 'errin' 
pond. Hi wtis brot, over *ere by the cab 'prieters, 
an* hi druv' the werry first 'ansom as they put on 
In New York. 

Ow do hi like this country, sir ? Why, first 
rate ; an' so 'elp me tater, if hi ain't s^ettin 'Mer- 
icanized jest like li'tnin' — yj, ye would'nt 'ardly 
know as hi tos a Cockney, vould ye sir, by me 
hacctnt ? Hi £^ess not. Vy so 'elp me never, sir, 
hi dropped hinto it like tod o'clock, an' if hi vos 
to fffi back 'ome to-moiier, if they vouldn't call 
me a bloomin' Yanket, hi'm a horingig — vots a 
homigig, sir, hi don't know, but it must be some- 
thin' 'orfol 'cos that'* vy hi uses the vord fur a 
example. 

Thanky sir, if J do That's hall right sir ; the 
'08S 11 stand, 'e's uced to 't— an' a leeUe stondin' 
won't do 'im no 'arm, 'cos 'e gets trottin' enough ; 
yes sir, hi alius pots 'is nose-bag hon, if ther's anv 
chance o' waitio' a bit, fur hi likes a bit o' lunch 
myself at hodd times, an' why shouldn't the 'oss ? 

Thanky sir, a little hold Tom fur me. Hi was 
brot up on bit, an' its my husual tipple — ^a leetle 
shuggur Gav'nor, hif you plese. Thanky. No, hi 
cawn't eo lager, sir, its summit like bitter beer ; 
but don^ cum up to it, hi don't think ; an' hif I'm 
ha drinkio' hale, vy, 'arf-an'-arf or pint o' Cooper's 
my style. Thanky, sir ; 'ere's to you. sir, as the 
chairman used to say at the Cat and Vistle. in 
Petticoat Lane, vere ve used to 'ave a free an' e'sy. 

•• Hi looks t'ards ye, an' hi likewise bows " 

Ah ! ! That's a drop o' the reel stuff, that is. 
Veil, sir, hi don't 'splose has another 'ud 'urt a 
man. But you 'ave one wi' me, sir ? No ? Veil, 
you're a genelman wi' lots o' brass ; an' hi'm a 
poor cabby, so hit's hall right. 

Ho ! 3rou wants to know what hi thinks o' this 
country, sir ! Werry well, sir. Hi don't mind a 
tellin' wot hi thinks on it. To tell 'e the truth ; hi 
was thinkin' o' dotn* sumthin' hin the book way ; 
that his, if hi cod find sum genehnen as 'd put it 
in print. 

Hi've red as there's quite a lot o' chaps as cums 
over 'ere, an' stops a day or two, an' then goes 
'ome an' 'rites a book about Hameriker. The 
cheek o* these coves — as hif the/ cud make hout 
a new country, an' ther* wa3rs an' manners ; by 
livin' in a swell 'otel on the Huropean plan, for a 
we«k or two. Gammon ! 

Hit makes me savage sometimes to 'ear coves 
patter, as comes hout 'ere ; blowin' their gaffs 
habout what they used to 'ave at 'ome — an' this 
ain't good 'nuflf for *em, an' that ain't wot thcy's 
custom'd ta Gammon ! An' then spoutin' |'bout 
thcr' noble hancestors — when ten chances to one, 
if the bloke isn't either a counter-jumper, or a 
bloomink vnXXtj wot's absconded vidi 'is master's 
money, vatch and close. 

An' if e* shou'd 'appen to be the genuwine har- 
ticle as regards birth, bless'd if 'e haint most alius 
sure to be a black sheep, wot 'as bin either kicked 
boat o' 'is club, or 'is fam'ly, or both ; fur sum- 
thin' or bother has hisn't consider'd parlyment'ry 
by the Nobs, or hanybody helse, fur that matter. 



Hit does my 'art good, sir, to meet vonce in a 
vile, vith a real genuwine Hinglish gentleman 
hout 'ere — 'Cos hi'm sick o' the lot o' snobs as finds 
it convenient to cross the vater, fur sumthin' or 
bother ; an' gives hus Hinglishmen a bad name. 

Ho ! Hi can tell 'em in a minit, sir. Hi can 
spot a reel genlemen from, a counterfit, has quick 
has hi can a spavin'd 'oss, no matter 'ow they've 
docter'd 'im. The q'vere 'uns puts hon too many 
hairs, vile the reel genleman's just has pleasant 
has a waiter hat Delmoneko's, ven 'e thinks a 
swells a goin' to tip 'imaheagle. Ha, sir ; there's 
too much o' the counterfit harticle habout, now- 
a-days in most heverythink ! an' too little o' the 
real genuwine *all mark. 

Yo've got to keep yer veather-heye hopen hevery 
time, sir, or you'll be precious took hin, an' 'ad ; 
sure. 

Sum of the mean'st people, sir, if you'll b'leve 
me, his them has puts hon the most hairs an' pre- 
tenshons. Hi took hup a party of clerical-lookin' 
coves, from a conference meetin', or somethin' o' 
that sort, the bother day ; an' hi'm blest hif they 
did'nt crowd four sleek-lookin' brothers hinto my 
'ansom, a sittin' on won hanothers knees, like so 
many big boys ; an' hafter drivin' 'em over three 
miles, an' puttin' 'em down, opposite a chapel, the 
boldest of em, vith goggles on, hoffered me 'arf a 
dollar ; an' ven hi hindignantly says, Wot ! 'e 
looked has hunger'd has a tramp, ven *e's hofifer'd 
sum bread an' meat vithout musterd ; an' vanted 
to know hif hi could'nt drop the fare hinto the 
missionhairy box, a 'oldin' hout 'is 'at — says 'e, 
* * hit's for the poor Fegee's in furrin lan's, has 
'asn't hany trowsers." Hi told him has hi wuz a 
mish'nary myself, an' wuz collectn' for a family as 
hi wuz partic'ly hint'rested hin, at 'ome, in 'Arlem ; 
an' they wanted not honly trowsers, but boots 
hand som'thin' to heat hev'ry day ; 'sides 'avin to 
keep a 'oss for public haccommodation an' con- 
venience — an' hif 'e did'nt tip hover four dollars, 
witch his the rite fair, pretty q'vick — hi'd drive 
'im hover to Hessix Market, an^ then 'e'd 'ave to 
pay the costs has well. Did hi get the coin, sir ? 
You can bet your bloomin' boots hi did, an' then 
hi gave 'im a piece o' my mind. Hi says, says hi : 
Look 'ear, mister, '*hif you wuz to go round 
'mong the starvin' poor down hin some of the 
tenamant 'ouses o' this city, you'd find plenty as 
vants grub, leavin' alone trowsers ; vithout 'avin' 
to go so fur as the Feegees Highlands." "Be- 
newolence begins hat 'ome," hi says, an' hif you 
'av'nt lemed that ther' maxhim yet, why hits moos 
time has vou did ole' genelman, says hi ; an' hi'm 
blest hif e did'nt go hoff q'vite 'uffy. 

Thanky, sir, not 'nother drop this time, hif its 
hall the same to you, 'cos hi've a long night hafore 
me ; but hi s'h'd be werry 'appy to drive you agin, 
sir ; an' hif hi picks hup hanv stray hobservations 
while hi'm on the box, vy it ud do me proud, sir, 
to 'ave your 'pinion on 'em. 

Good-night, sir ; you'll most alius find me round 
Mad'son Sq'vare, 'cept ven hi'm dodg^n' a s'vell 
lushin' ton to pick 'im hup late at nights, fur 'ome ; 
an' hi'm alius at your sarvice. 

Veil, hi'm blest, hif 'e ain't a reel genel- 
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man ! — pops five quid into me, and just fur a little 
gaff, an' chin music. 'Owsomedevcr, hits given 
me a hidea, an' hi'll tackle that ther' book on 
'uman natur, has seen from the drivin' box by Ned 
the *Ansom Cabby. Glong ! Pst ! 

Wayne Ellis, 

STAGE EFFECTS. 

It should always be remembered that the scenery 
IS only the background to the actors, and therefore 
it should never be painted too minutely or too 
heavily, while it should ever be artistic in design 
and coloring. It is useless to put too much on the 
stage at one time — it overcrowds. After all, we 
only see at a glance a portion of an object which 
Is near us ; therefore, if we take the instance of the 
interior of a cathedral, a far greater effect is pro- 
duced by the introduction of portions of one or two 
columns only, perfectly designed and built up with 
a well-perspectived and rather hazy background, 
seen, as it were, through a vista, than if we at- 
tempt to put in miniature, even on an immense 
stage, the entire nave of the cathedral. There is 
no reason Why the stage should not teach good 
^aste in modem decoration and archaeological ac- 
curacy in dramas, the action of which occurs in 
•ancient times. 

A most important matter is the proper manage- 
ment of stage lights. As a rule, when a fire is 
^hown burning in a grate, such a quantity of red 
glass is put in front Si it that the stage, instead of 
being illuminated by a warm and cheerful glow, 
looks as if lighted up by an aurora. This mistake 
can easily be obviated by alternating slips of red, 
orange, and pale yellow, equally distributed. 

We now come to the vexed question of moon- 
light. Sometimes we see a transparency moon 
shedding a yellow glow on the back of the stage, 
whereas the lime-light is throwing down a blue or 
green tint to the right or left, according to the po- 
sition of the leading actress. In *' Romeo and 
Juliet " the moon is generally the most accommo- 
dating orb imaginable. It follows Juliet about 
from side to side of her balcony with the fidelity 
of a lapdog. Surely if the moon is yellow at the 
back of the stage, its rays should proceed thence, 
and not from another colored orb of wandering 
propensities ! In theatres which are illuminated 
by the electric light, moonlight effects can be easily 
produced by introducing a light over the centre of 
the stage, so that it shines down upon it, and if 
the shadows are very dark, the manager need not 
fear them, for they are most picturesque. It is a 
mistake to have too much light upon the stage in 
night scenes, and no one understood this better 
than Wagner when he mounted his operas at Bay- 
reuth. He kept the auditorium as dark as possi- 
ble, and produced some of his grandest effects of 
chiarch-oscura by allowing the lights to fall on one 
or two persons only, who stood out vividly in the 
surrounding gloom, in a manner which recalled the 
etchings of Rembrandt. One of the best- lighted 
scenes seen upon the Lx>ndon stage was the inte- 
rior of the inn in Mr. Irving's revival of '* Wer- 
ner," and a few will forget the extraordinary 



effects produced in the first scene of ** The Corsi- 
can Brothers " at the same theatre. Some years 
ago a ballet was represented at the Scala, in Milan, 
the opening scene of which was a shipwreck. 
The lights in the theatre were kept quite low, and, 
indeed, the place was so dark that it was some 
seconds after the curtain had risen before the 
audience was aware of the fact Presently, out of 
the darkness forked lightning was seen, and it 
illumined a surging sea stretched right down to 
the footlights. The billows seemed to beat upon 
the rocks at only a little distance from the prosce^ 
nium, and then a light was seen indicating the 
position of the distressed ship. When the eye be- 
came accustomed to the gloom, the outline of the 
horizon dividing the clouds from the ocean was 
rendered visible. By-and-by, as the tempest sub- 
dued, the moon rose, struggling through the 
clouds, illuminating the raging billows and the 
masts of the ship, which presently dashed itself 
upon the rocks. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the vividness of the effects of light and 
darkness in this spectacle, and yet they were pro- 
duced by very simple means. The stage and the 
theatre had been kept so dark that there was actu- 
ally only two wave-rolls, one big piece of rock to 
the left, the ship in the disuince, a break-cloth at 
the back for the horizon, and a rather roughly- 
painted sky with white clouds upon it, through 
which sailed an admirably-contrived moon. The 
forked lightning was obtained by slits in the can- 
vass, covered with specially prepared muslin, 
behind which flashes of light were played from 
time to time. The whole thing was of the cheap- 
est and simplest construction, but marveloQsiy 
realistic. Another wonderful effect of light was 
produced at the same theatre when the ballet of 
"The Pearl of the Desert" was given, some 
twenty years ago. The sun was seen to set over 
the desert, and the red light from it was poured 
into the theatre, which was darkened, and as t 
procession of camels and Arabs crossed the stage, 
instead of being illuminated from the footlights, 
as they would have been in most theatres, their 
dark and prolonged silhouettes were thrown into 
the house, producing a singularly realistic effect. 
Within the past tea years the introducdon of' 
electric light, and the improvements made in the 
lime-light, have begun to modify the monotonous 
system of lighting the stage from the footlights, 
but this matter is certainly only in its infancy, and 
there is no reason why the footlights should be 
used at all in some scenes. When Massenet's 
" Cid " was produced, some two years ago, at the 
Grand Opera, the footlights were not u^ in the 
scene representing the reception in the Alhambra. 
All the light used came from the left side, and 
fell like a real flood of Spanish sunlight on the 
principal figfures, while the shadows of a group of 
cypress trees produced a charming and contrasting 
effect. Our managers would do well if they >»'erc 
to study some of Rembrandt's etchings and Dong's 
illustrations. Indeed, the works of all the great 
masters are full of suggestions for the proper dis- 
posal of light and shade on the stage and actors. 
— London Saturday Review. 
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X4th St., bet Broadway and 4th Av. 
Evening at 8.30. Sat. Matinee at 9. 
Manager .... Mr. J. M. HiU. 
Acting Manager . Mr. James J. Brady. 

THE HENRIETTA. 

Nicholas Vaoalstyne ....W. H. Crane 
Dr. Parke Wainwright. . . . 

H.J. Lethcourt 

Nicholas Vanalstyne, Jr. . . 

Charles Kent 

Bertie Vanalstvne Stuart Robson 

Lord Arthur Trelauney. . 

Ixmmer Stoddard 

Rev. Dr. Hilton Mr. Tannehill 

Watson Flint Mr. Bergman 

Musgrave Mr. Carpenter 

Mrs. Cornelia Opdyke. . .Selina Fetter 

Rose Vanalstyne Sibyl Johnstone 

Agnes Lockwood Miss Storey 

Lady Mary Trelauney. . Miss Waldron 

Orchestra and Balcony %}'y> 

Balcony (rear rows) $1.00 

g| Second Balcony 75c and 50c. 

Family Circle asc 

Bveninga at 8. Matinee Wednesday 
and Saturday at 9. 

Proprietor Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Sole Manager. ... . . Mr. M. W. Hanley 

Mr. EDWARD HARRIGAN»S New 

Domestic Drama of the South, in Four 

Acts and Four Scenes, entitled 

"PETE." 

New and Original Melodies, by Mr. 
DAVE BRAHAM. 

PETE Mr. Edward Harrigan 

Caspar Randolph Mr. John Wild 

Vi'let Mr. Dan Collyer 

Dr. Jos. Clifford. ..Mr. Frank E. Aiken 

Victor Lemaire Mr. Harry A. Fisher 

Sunset Freckles Mr. M. J. Bradley 

Susie Rivers Mr. John Decker 

The Blossom Quartette. . . . Messrs. Gor- 
man, Spearman, Dickson & Wrennie. 

Mary Duffy Mrs. Annie Yeamans 

Mane Coolidge . . Miss Esther Williams 

Winnie Coburg Miss Amy Lee 

May Morgan Miss Lavinia Shannon 

Mirandy Miss Annie Wilson 

Little May Katie Patterson 

Guests of Blossom Landing Hotel. 



Valentine Osprev Ada Rehan 

Mrs. Eutycia Labumam Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Viva Van Ryker Phoebe RusseU 

Cherry Evelina Cooke 

Pbenix Scuttleby James Lewis 

Lieut. Everett, U. S. A John Drew 

Ada|n Grinnidge George Clarke 

Jadge Van Ryker Charles Leclercq 

Benny Damaresq Otis Skinner 

General Everett, U. S. A Charles Fisher 

Boxes. $Ko, lis, $15 I Orch. & Bal. Chairs. Ix.50 

Baloony (fear rows) fil Second Balcony 50c. 



cr. 
S. 



Trompette, wife of Taboureau Bertha Ricci 

Pompanon, the Tripiere Isabella Urauhart 

Jomine Sylvia Gerrish 

The Viscountess Rose Wilson 

Hernandez, Leader of the Royal Violinists. .Lucy Rivers . 

The Baroness Rose Ricci 

The DiKhess Florence Barry 

Madelon, Princess de Cauneroni Lillian Gnibb 

Rabicamp. Officer in the Royal Army Mark Smith 

Jolivett, Officer in the Royal Army Mark Smith 

Jolivett, Officer in the service of tne Fronde, 

Courtice Pounds 

Filoufin, Steward in the Chateau Cameroni 

Arthur W. Tarns 

Bernard, Pompanons* husband Edgar Smith 

Laroche, Chief detective Frank J. Rich 

Taboreau, Keeper of the Inn, " The Golden Pineapple '* 

James T. Powers 

Synopsis of Scenery,. • 
Act I.— Camp of the Royal Army More Paris, 1652. 
Act II.— Pans by day and night. Tne barricade. 
Act III.— The chateau of the Prince Cameroni, near Paris. 

Boxes.. $8, $10, $13 I Balcony $1.00 

Orchestra $z-5o I Admission 50 



A RUN OF LUCK. 

Harry Copsley Forrest Robinson 

John Copsley W. H. Compton 

Squire Selby J. F. Dean 

George Selby Fred G. Ross 

Capt. Arthur Trevor Prank Losee 

Charley Sandown D. J. Maguinness 

Jim Ladybird Frank fi. Lamb 

Toe Bunny W.J. Wheeler 

Lawyer Parsons C. A. Warde 

Daisy Copsley Minnie RadcUffe 

Mabel Selby Lillian Lee 

AuntMary Mrs. W. G. Jones 

Phoebe Wood Marion Elmore 

Lucy Byefield Grace Thome 

Balcony .500. 

Orch. Circle and Front Balcony 75c. 

Orch. Chairs and Front Orchestra Circle $1.00 

MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

aBAlTD C01TSEBVAT0B7 OF HUSIO, 

46— WEST TWENTY.THIRD ST.— 46 

The leading school of Music, Elocution, Dramatic Art, 
Foreign Languages, Drawing and Painting. Free advan- 
tages equal to six lessons per week. 

For particulars, address 

I. IBIBHABD, PrMlAtBt. 
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Broadway, bet. ^sd and 33d Streets. 
Evening at 8, Wed. and Sat. Matinee at a. 
Direaor Mr. Jaa. C. Duff 

PAUL kauvar; or anarchy. 

Paul Kauvar , . . . J. Haworth 

Honore Albert Maxime, Due de Beaumont E. Varry 

Marauis de Vaux, alias Gouroc Wilton Laclcaye 

Gen'l Delaroche B. F. Homing 

Gen'l KJetterre Jerome Stevens 

Col. LaHoguc Leslie Allen 

Dodolphe Potin, alias ^'Aristides " Sidney Drew 

Carrac G. D. Fawcett 

Bourdotte E. Coleman 

Goujon Edward M. Hurd 

Tabooze Charles Mitchell 

Diane de Beaumont Annie Robe 

Nanette Poiin Louise Rial 

Scarlotte Lillie Eldridge 





CARMEN. 

Carmen M'llb Db Lussak 

Boxes $15, $19 I First Bale, (rear rows) $z.oo 

Orch. and First Bale. . .$1.50 1 Second Balcony 59c- 

General Admission $1.00 



I 



Fourth Ave., bet. aad ^gM^ hveniug <*i b.t^. 

and a4th Streets ^P^ Matinee, Saturday at 9. 
Manager Mr. Dan. Frohman. 

THE WIFE. 

John Rutherford, a U. S. Senator Herbert Kelcey 

Matthew Culver, In Politics Nelson Wheatcrou 

Robert Grey, Altomey-at-law Henry Miller 

Silas Truman, Of the Produce Exchange. Charles Walcot 
Major Homer Q. Putnam, Compelled to 

take life easily W. J. Lc Moyne 

Jack Dexter, Columbia, '83 Charles S. Dickson 

Mr. Randolph, Rutherford's Private Sec- 
retary Walter Bellows 

Helen Truman, An Only Daughter Georgia Casrvan 

Lucile Ferrant, From New Orleans Grace Henderson 

Mrs. S. Bellamy Ives, In Charities. . . . Mrs. Chas. Walcot 

Kitty Ives, Commg out Louise Dillon 

Mrs. Amory Mrs. Thos. WhiflTen 

Agnes, Helen's Maid Vida Croly 



Broadwav, beteween Thirtieth and Thirty-first Streets. 
Evening at 8.50. Saturday Matinee at a. 

Proprietors Messrs. Dixey, Miles & Barton. 

Beginning Oct. 17, the Greatest of all successes. 
RICE'S CORSAIR. 

Conrad the Corsair Annie Sumerville 

Birbanto Mr. Frank David 

Seyd Pacha Sig. J. C. Brocolini 

Syng-Smaul Mr. George A. Schiller 

Yussuf Mr. Edwin Moms 

Hassan Miss Came Behr 

Ganem Miss Kate Uart 

AH Miss Jennie Bartine 

Ahmed Miss Maude Waldemere 

Bachsheesh Mr. David P. Steele 

Muslapha Mr. Harry Am berg 

Medora Miss Louise Montague 

Boxes $6, $8, $17 I Dress Circle... $1.50, $1.00 

Orchestra $1-50 I Balcony Reserved 75c. 

(General Admission $t and 50c. 



HEART OF HEARTS. 

Harold Fiteralph Louis Massen 

Marcus Latimer Frederic Robinson 

Dr.Chettle G. M. HolUnd 

Daniel Robins C. P. Flockton 

James Robins J. H. Stoddart 

Murch ,...John Findlay 

Jeweler's Assistant W. H. Pope 

John George S. Stevens 

Lady Clarissa FiUralph Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Miss Wilhelmina Fitzralph Mrs. G. L. Davenport 

Lucy Robins Marie Burroughs 

Sibyl Latimer Blanche Curtiss 

Barton Marie Greenwald 

Scenes in England. Time, the presenL 
Act I.— Hall at Avonthorpe Priory. Morning. (Mars- 
ton.) 

Act II. — Morning-Room at the Priory. Evening. 
iMarston.) 

Act III.— Exterior of the Piiory. Morning. (Mars- 
ton.) 

Boxes $Ta, f 15 I Gallery 50c.and75C. 

Orch. & Bale $1.50, 9a I Gen'l Admission $1.00 



H, R. Jacobs Lessee. 

A Splendid presentation 

of the 

Powerful Play, 

"HER ATONEMENT." 
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Mazulm, the night-owl and Genius of the Mystic Tomb, 

A. H. Denham 
Chevalier Bariano, a Dissipated Gallant, 

W. H. Bartholomew 
Bmile, a young Peasant in love with Julia, 

Albert Martinelti 

Maclou, servant to Bariano Mens Gavant 

The Great Chief L. S. Robertson 

Rox Hi, Grand Vizier Peter Boniface 

Colengne, an M. D August Siegrist 

Moler. a Charlatan II. Marshall 

Colin, a Miller's Man Mr. L. Rubel 

Carmaso, a Surgeon J. Hamilton 

Commissary of Police William Eunice 

Joints, a Grand Carver Henri Dutton 

Mariana, a poor Peasant Mile. Newman 

Julia, her Daughter Louise Allen 

Spirits of Purity, a. Guide Hattie Grinell 

CHARACTKKS OF HARLEQUINADE: 

Clown T.S.Dare 

Harlequin Albert Martinetti 

Policeman William Eunice 

Pantaloon W. H. Bartholomew 

Columbine Miss Louise Allen 

Prices: 25. 50, 75. f»- 

GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 

-^- 1 — ^ :=! ■ (§ ;. ^ 5 

MONDAY, Jan. 28, j Wagner's Opera, 

LOHENGKIN, J LOHENGRIN. 

HERR MAX ALVARY AS LO H ENGRIN. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 25, G(ET TERD^MMERUNG. 
First production in America of Wagner's Grand Opera, 
GCETTERDiEMMERUNG. 
Fraoleins Marianne Brandt, Lllli Lehmen, Louise Meiss. 
linger, Frau Seidl-Kraus and Frifulein Trautmann. 
Herren Fisher, Nie man, Von Milde, and Robinson, 
FRIDAY, Jan. 27, 
Weber's Opera, EURYANTHE. 

Complete Corps de Ballet. 

Box Office Open Daily, from 9 A. M. till 6 P. M. 

Life Insurance 

AT ACTUAL COST. 

Persons desinous of obtaining life in- 
surance at actual cost, should write for 
circulars to the 

SECURITY MOTOAL BENEFIT SOCIETY, 

^0. 2SS Broadway, New York. 
This Society claims that since its or- 
ganizatron, the cost to a member of middle 
age has been /ess than tivelve dollars a 
year for each thousand dollars of in- 
surance. 



SO CENTS PAPER— JUST OUT 
• 1.00 BOARD COVERS. 



PLAYGOERS' 
YEAR-BOOK 



The dramatic annual for 1888. Story of the stage the 
past year, with especial reference to Boston, giving his- 
tories and plots of all new plays and operas in entertaining 
narrative form ; casts ; biographies ; criticism ; comments 
of authors and actors, etc. Enjoyable reading and valuable 
reference. Profusely illustrated with portraits and scenes. 
By C. E. L. Wingate, dramatic critic, Boston Daily Journal. 
Send to Stage Publishing Co., 81 Milford Street. Boston. 

EDGAR S. KELLEY, 

Composer and Pianist, 

Is prepared to receive pupils in Piano-forte 
Playing, Harmony, and the higher branches of 
Musical Composition. Special terms to teachers. 

CHICKERING HALL. 



HAWTHORNE, 

COSTUMES, 

4 Ea8T 20th Street. New York. 
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AND 178 Broadway. 

Just received, an elegant assortment of 

Bonbonnieret, Porcelainet, 

Satin Bags and Baskets, 
also a large variety of 

Surprises, Mignonettes and Mottoes. 

Hoffman 
HousB. 

Broadway and Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 



European plan ; a favorite family 
hotel. Central^ to all principal theatres 
and points of interest in the city. 

Restaurants, Cafe and Salons unex- 
celled. Ball room and private supper 
rooms are marvels of art and luxury. 

400 rooms, $2 per day and upwards. 
Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths 
connected with the hotel. 

C. H. REED & CO., 

pRomieroRa. 

vsriLBURrs 

The finest Pof«rd< 
Reoulres no boilli 
MdCr * 



/»r 



SB3^e2i"vK.^i 



FLITS 



THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! 
■ Also \MgSy Beards y Face Preparations^ 
f and all Hrticles needed for Amateur and Par- 
• lor 'I'heatricals. Caraloenes sent free on ap. 

plication to DE WITT, Fabllsher, 33 

RoHe Street, New York 



HOWE & HUMMEL, 
THEATRICAL LAWYERS. 

CENTRE AND LEONARD STREETS, 
Safb— Sound— Secure Contracts a Specialty. 



THK DICK SRAMT.KSa 
FOOl 
or Fireftlde 

worn everywhi 

lined with woo 

nnt for the di 

doir. 1 f your 

eri have none, 

of us; Ladies 

91.86: Mens' 

We p«y the p< 

on them; w 

plainly: give size oi 

•hoe. W. H. DICK, ManTr, Dansvillb. N. Y. 



This most exquisite of Toilet Prepamtfons. tfie j/^ 
toss of which have caused it to be in demanrt in all 
CiTlUMd Goontrles, stands 

PRC^CMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 

QAPT It is acknowledged by thoosaods of 
0\^r I ladies who have used it daily formaar 
yean to be the only preparation that does not rooirheB 
the sidn, bum. ehap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er other dlsoolorationti. All mnHnde by sayinflrt ** It is 

Z'^^, BEAUTIFUL CJ;*^ 

used." ** It is the only article I can use without maJclag 
my skin smart and rougrh.** "After harinflr tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.'* Sold by all I>m9> 

t^-^^^^ COMPLEXION 




BITTER& 



wIImiI mwUtlictoais < , . ,_- _ 

vM* vorld. nmSripSpilii. DtanlKM, fWm aad Aaw. ■ ■* sU 
4i«iidmoftb*I>igMtiv«!Scu«. Afwrdwntop«»*a ri[rt wi aMM 

7* W. WUFPlSlCASni, SOLI AOIXTf 

51 BROAJDWAY, jr. r. 
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